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Akt. I. Memoirs of (he Ufe of the lihjht Ilomnrahh Itwhnrd 
Brmslet/ Sheridan, liy Thomas Moohe, Fourth Editiou, 
2 vols. 8vo. London, Lonjpuan Sc Co. 182(5. 

W E am vory glad to sec this book— for (lie sake both of its 
readers and of its author. To the former, it is calcu- 
lated to alford more enteriuininent and instruction tlian jiiost 
publications of the present day; and on the latter, it must 
confer, we think, a new character, and a still higher station than 
has yet been assigned him, among the literary ornaments of the 
age. Mr Moore has been hitherto most known for the least 
valuable perha])s of his talents. He has passed, we suspect, 
with most ])eople, for little better than a more poet— a man of 
glittering fancy and sweet verse — with boundless stores of 
splendid images and glorious expressions, ami infinite powers 
of gorgeous description or pungent satire. From all this it 
has been naturally concluded, that he must be deficient in 
sound judgment and practical sagacity — that he can have no 
rational views of men and business — no knowledge of aflairs — 
no sober or deliberate^ opinions on grave (jiiestions of poliev. 
His genius, like that of savages, has been supposed fit only 
for works of mere ornament or mere offence— for tlie elabora- 
tion of plumes, necklaces and idols— or ()f sculptured javelins 
and winged and polished shafts— but incapable of bein^ ap- 
plied either to useful manufactures or scientific pursuits. 1 hose 
wlio best know the individual must always have dissented, w'e 
believe, from this conclusion:— and it roust also have been dis- 
puted by the comparatively small number who w'ere as well ac- 
quainted with his prose-writings as witli his poetry. But the 
'matter, we apprehend, must now be conclusively settled by 
: voi. XLV. NO. 89. A 
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the appearance of the voliinife before us— which, with some 
omissions, and perhaps .*54 mistakes, sonic little faults of 
style, and some precipitate opinions, we do not hesitate to 
characterize as the best historical notice yet published of the 
events of our own times — going back, as persons of our antiqui- 
ty natui’ally do in using such a phrase, to the earlier ])art of 
the late reign, and coming down pretty nearly to its termina- 
tion. Without pretending to give — what this generation can 
scarcely yet need — a particular or connected detail of the trans- 
actions to w’hich it refers, it exhibits the clearest and most in- 
telligent account of all the great questions which were agitated 
during that momentous period — the best estimate of the great 
events by w’hich it was distinguished — and not only the ablest 
exposition of the causes which led to tliem, and llie principles 
they served either to establisli or expose, but the most truly 
impartial, temperate, and dispassionate view of the merits of 
the individuals concerned in them — the actual value of their 
seiwices or amount of their offendings, with the excuses which 
the times or circumstances should suggest for them, that we 
ever recollect to have met with, in the difficult ami danger- 
ous department of contenqiorary history. 

nds impartiality, which is the rarest of all virtues oven in 
those wdio have to deal wdtJi ancient and remote transactions, 
is truly heroic, and in fact almost without exam])l(‘, in one who 
has to write under such circumstances as Mr Moore. Many 
of the distinguished individuals are still alive, of whose prin- 
ciples and conduct it is his business to sj^eak. Their friends, 
at all events, and relations, anti followers, still survive; and 
still govern public opinion and jinblic aflairs, in no small de- 
gree, on the credit of the maxims and cxain})le of their illus^ 
trioiis predecessors. The same great ]nirties, in sliort, still 
divide tlie country of which they were so recently the leaders : 
and those by whom they are now conducted, feel, but ttx) ac- 
cutely, how much tlieir present strength and reputation may 
still be affected by any grave impeachment, either of the cham- 
pions in wliom tliey glory, or of the measures on wliich their 
strength was most conspicuously tried. To add to the difficulties 
of his task, Mr Moore liimself belongs to one of those pai^ 
ties :~and in dealing hnparimlhj with its history and that o/ it« 
opponents, must occasionally have to cojulemn his }K>litical 
friends, and to approve of the proceedings of tlieir atlversariejs. 
If all political friends were reasonable, and all {political 
enemies generous, or even just, tlie task might have been 
less arduous; and the contemporary wlio wjis able to rise 
transient aniin(>sities, ami to anticipate the tone of his- 
tory, might have gained nothing but honour and popularity 
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with both. Tliis, too, we have no doubt, wUl be hb ultimate, 
and not very distant reward. But in the mean lime, he must 
submit, we fear, to a less magnanimous reception. The irri- 
table friends of his own party will say that he has needlessly 
acknowledged, or absurdly overstated their errors : while the 
illiberal, that is, the far greater, part of his opponents, will at 
once set down those candid acknowledgments as the imperfect 
admissions of a partial witness, and as proofs therefore ot 
there being far more to admit tlian can yet be wrung f)*om his 
partiality. He will be suspected, accordingly, of want of zeal, 
or courage, or intelligence, by the one party, and allowed no 
credit for his candour by the other ! — so little encouragement 
is there ever to write contemporary history in a manly and 
n})right spirit. The compensation is, that, when it is done in 
sj)itc of tliose disct)nragcinents, the just and impartial will give 
it a })roportional sluire of their admiralu)n and applause — and 
that their number, which is always greater than it ap])ears to 
be, may be safely reckoned on as perpetually on the increase, 
as the events which disturb ordinary jndgments sink gradually 
into distance and obscurity — and that such a history of recent 
events is, of all human ])rodiictions, the best calculated to en- 
lighten the })nl)lic mind on the points where light is most 
wanted — and botli to narrow the reign of faction, and, in spite 
of tliemselves, to warn, and soften, and approximate the very 
parties whom its freeilom had at first most olfended. 

Even from the little we liave now said, it may probably be 
gatliered, that wc consider the public or jiolitical part of the 
work before us as of more interest than the personal or lite- 
rary — and such is undoubtedly our opinion. Take it alto- 
gether, there is nothing very attractive, we tliink, nothing very 
valuable or instructive, in the personal history of Sheridan: — 
not much that it can be gratifying to anyone to see recorded — r 
and not a little wliich it would be pleasant for most people to 
be allowed to forget. We cannot say that we care much about 
liis family history, discomforts, or alliances, — and certainly 
think it time that the ferocious duels and fraternal rivalries, 
which paved the way to his first marriage, should at length be 
buried in oblivion. Still less interest, if possible, can we now 
feel in the detail of his expedients and proceedings as a shares 
holder or manager of one of the Theatres ; — and least of all 
can we be gratified by the sad story of his improvidence and 
pecuniary embarrassments— the questionable shifts to which 
he sometimes descended to relieve them, or the lamentable ex^ 
cesses in which he sometimes tried to tlrown their reeollcctioiu 
Must the private failings of a public man be recorded, along 
with his services, fpr ever ? Must the errors and w^fthnesseaf 
• A 2 
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of a man of genius Ik' rem<?mbcre(l its long as Iris writings ? 
Let liim rest at last in his grave ! A biograplier, avc arc aware, 
cannot avoid touching on such themes : — and, while many of 
them are invested witli adventitious interest by the gnices of 
Mr Moore’s pen, it is but fair to say that, in our huniblt* juilg- 
nicnt, he has treated the whole of these delicate matters with 
e(jual tenderness and truth. But the mischief is, that their 
mere discussion is apt to excite tliat depraved appetite for 
slander, wl)ieh is the disgrace of the age in wliich we live, and 
to set in motion the malignant industry of the many who are 
ever ready to pmider to it, either for the gratification of party 
rancour, or the baser purposes of gain. 

The literary career oi* Hheridan has a better claim to notice, 
no dtnibt, than his ])rivate history. But though it was bril- 
liant, it was short; and closed indeed at so early a period of 
his existence, that long before the end of his own life, his place 
might be considered as ultimately fixed among the Immortals, 
and the public opinion as finally made up on the character and 
merit of his })roductioiis. TJiere are three things chiefly re- 
markable in their history. First, the author’s great idleness and 
a])]mreiit dislike to study in his boyhood ; secondly, tlje singu- 
larly early age at whicli his most finished performances wore 
given to the world; and, lastly, the extraordinary care and la- 
borious preparation with which even the most lively of his sallies 
are said to have been occasionally produced. As to the first, 
it seems quite true that he laboured as little as possible at 
Greek and Latin ; and tlirouglK>ut life he seems to have been 
e(]iially averse from all irksome and ungrateful a})})licatiou. 
But Dr Parr has recorded that his mind was even then emi- 
nently active; — and the fact of his having made various at- 
tem])ts at ])oeticul and dramatic composition while at school, is 
evidence enough that he did not even then neglect the study 
of his native literature — which we have no doubt was tlieii 
looked upon, at Harrow, as very de})lorable idleness, l^he 
fact of ‘ Thu Rivals’ having been produced in the 23d, and 
‘ The School for Scandal’ in the 2(Uli year of his a^e, is a 
great deal more extraordinary; and incapable of being ex- 
plained upon any ordinary principles. The gayHy of Comedy 
may be congenial perha})s to the spirit of youth — but its satire^ 
and the knowledge of chai actcr and manners, by which alone 
its loftier flights can be sustained, seem, more than any other 
kind of com])osition, to require the aids of observation and re- 
flection. Mr Moore, wc tliiiik, only accumulates occasions of 
wonder, by tlie inslaiices and observations he has suggested in 
the following passage — 

< As this s)>ecies of composition seems, more, perhaps, than any otheri 
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to ro(iii’u-t! Unit ki]o\vlodj»o oF }iunian nature and tin? world wluch expe- 
rieiicu alone ran it seems not a little extraordinary tliat neaidy all 

our lirst-rale comedies sliould have been the produe,tions of very young 
men. Those of C«Migreve were all written before lie was fiie-aml-tweii- 
ty. Farquhar produced the Constant Couple in his two-and-twentieth 
year, and died at thirty, Va?ibmgli was a young ensign when he sketch- 
ed out th(5 lielapsi* snid the Provok<*(l Wifi*, and Sheridan crowned liis 
reputation witli the School for Scandal at si v-and-t went y. 

‘ It is, perliafis, still more remarkable to liinl, as in the instance be- 
fore us, that works ivhich, at this period of life, we might suppose to 
have IxMMi the rapid olfsprin'r of a ca)*(dess, hut vigorous fancy — antici- 
pating the results of experie.nce by a sort of second-sight inspiration — 
sliould, on the contrary, have been the shnv result (if many and doubt- 
ful exp(‘rim(*iits, gradually unfolding heauti«*s unforciseen even by him 
who prodiuM^d tlanii, and arriving, at lenirth, ste]) by ste]), at perfection. 
Tliat such was the tardy ]»rocess by whicdi the School for Scandal was 
producinl, will appear IVom the fii*si sketclies of its plan and dialogue^ 
which I am here (.mahh.*d to lay before thi‘ reader, and which (‘annot fail 
to interest detqjly all those who take delight in tracing tlui alchemy of 
g(Miins, and in watching the first slow workings of the ino-nstruuin, out 
of which its finest transmutations ai'ise. ' 

'File last remark leads to the charire wc have already no- 
ticed, of the extraordinary labour with which all his good 
things were prepared, and patiently worked up to perfection. 
I'here has been, we susj)ect, a good deal of exaggeration about 
tills ; and even Mr Moore has perhaps contributed to give an 
imjiressioii of liis authors habitual study and dependence on 
long prepjirat.ion, considerably stroiigiu’ than the true sUite of 
the case would autliorize. He, who was for thirty years the 
most brilliant talker — the greatest conversational wit of the 
splendid circle in \vhich he moved — could not possibly have 
been a man to whom prejiaratioii was generally necessary in 
order to shine ; and cannot be suspected of having liad a cold 
or sluggish fancy, which did not give its golden harvests till 
it was diligently laboured and manured. His conceptions, on 
the contrary, seem always to have flowed from liiiu wfith 
great copiousness and rapidity. But he had taste as well 
as genius — and ambition as well as facility. lie was not al- 
ways satisfied wdth the first suggestions of his mind : but his 
labour w^as almost always employed, not in making what was 
bad, tolerable, — but in making wdiat was good, better, and best* 
It was on the favourites of his fiincy that he lavished his 
cares -T- and their object uniformly was, to improve beauties 
rather than remove defects. It was when he was captivated 
with his spontaneous thoughts, and not when he was dissatis^ 
fled with them, that he elaborated their expression, and took 
pains to bring th^m out with every advantage of diction andt 
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collocation. He dallied Fondly with the ideas oF which ho was 
most proud, and employed himself very patiently in polishinj^ 
the diamonds wliich had been brought to liglit by the richness 
of his nativci vein. This is cpiite a different kind of work from 
that of a drudge, who can do nothing extempore ; and is per-^ 
fectly consistent with the character, not only of a prompt and 
ready genius, but of a man generally impatient of study or a})- 
pUcation, and really i?icapablc of succeeding in those pursuits 
111 which study and application are indispensable. The one is 
like the labour by which wealth is anxiously acquired : — the 
other, like that by which it is spent with taste or magnificence, 
Sheridan had all Iiis rich materials from the s})i)ntaneous bounty 
of Nature: liis only care was to arrange and display them to 
advantage ; — and when a man is once in love w^ith a thought, he 
is not apt tf> grudge the time spent in dressing it with all the 
^rplendour and exactness he can afford. Nothing, according- 
ly? is more common thim instances of tliis elaboration, in in- 
dividuals the farthest removed from all suspicion of slow'ncss 
or penury of invention. Ariosto, tlie most original and proli- 
fic of the Continental poets, is said to have writte?i the first 
stanza of his Orlando ten or twelve times over;— and the same 
daring and ready hands that covered the Roman frescoes with 
their swift and unchangeable creations, have left injuuuerable 
traces of the minutest labour and most fastidious corrections, in 
the finishing of other works, over which, in a cUflerent mood, 
it was their pleasure, or their fancy, to linger. 

But though we think these little fits of irregular industry — 
this occasional polishing and pointing of favourite sentences — to 
be no impeachment either of his natural fertility, or his habi- 
tual indolence, we are inclined to hold that no small part of liis 
success, as a comic dramatist, may be referred to the union of 
these two undoubted traits in his intellectual character. The na- 
tural bent of his genius was plainly to splendid and glaring iina-^ 

S ; — and if it had been fostered by serious study or scholastic 
pline, would probably have led to the adoption of a florid, 
lofty, and perhaps bombastic style — extremely remote, at all 
events, from the colloquial familiarity which is indispensable 
to the diction, or even the existence of Comedy. His social ha- 
bits, however, and indolent disposition, corrected this propen- 
sity ; and though it broke out occasionally, to the last, in his 
more ambitious efforts, it was, on the whole, so tempered and 
subdued by the effects of his gay and idle life, as merely to 
lend force and originality to the lighter effusions of his fancy^ 
If the peculiarities of his style were to be strictly mmlyzed, its 
chief merit, we are persuaded, would be found fA arise from 
>|he union or balance of these opjiosilc (iiralities. He tvas the 
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most imaginative of the familiar writers of liis day, and the 
most familiar of the imaginative: — and it was this happy- com- 
bination that enabled him to excel almost all his competitors in 
tlie department of polite comedy. Many dramatists before him 
had a loftier fancy and a bolder vein of invention; and several 
were at least his equals, as mere imitators of the ease and 
sprightliness of actual conversation. But we know none in 
whom both attributes were ever so happily blended : — and we 
cannot but think, whatever else it deprived us of, that we owe 
the best charm of his comedies to those indolent and social 
propensities, which fonglit so fatally in other respects against 
the higher tendencies of his nature. 

It would be something of the latest to engage now in a cri- 
tique on the Rivals or tlie School for Scandal ; and it would be 
useless. The public and general judgment is right; both in the 
very high rank it has assigned to these pieces, and in the ex- 
ceptions with which it has qualified its praise. They are all 
over sj)arkling with wit, and alive with character ; and nothing, 
so nuicli better in its substance than the real conversation of polite 
society, ever came so near it, in manner. But there is too miicli 
merely ornamentd dialogue, and, with some very fine theatri- 
cal situations, too much intermission in the action and busi- 
ness of the play ; and, above all, there is too little real warmth 
of feeling, and too few indications of noble or serious passion 
thorougldy to satisfy the wants of English readers and spectators 
— even in a comedy. Their wit is the best of them ; — and we 
do not mean to deny that it is both genuine and abundant But 
it is fashioned rather too much after one pattern ; and resolved 
too often into studied comparisons, oiul ludicrous aud ingeni- 
ous similes. There is a degree of monotony in this ; and its 
very condensation gives it something of a quaint, elaborate, and 
ostentatious uir. The good things are all detached, and finish- 
ed, and independent, each in itself; and, accordingly, they do 
not inform the style with a diffusive splendour, such as the sun 
sheds on a fine laudsca[)e, but sparkle in their separate spheres, 
fuore in the manner of nightly illuminations in a luxurious city. 
It is but tv forked tuid jtigged lightning, compared to the broad 
flashes of Shakespeare, that kindle die whole horizon witli 
their wide and continuous blaze ! It is not fair, perhaps, to 
name that mighty name, in estimating the merits erf any other 
writer. But, since it is done, it may serve still farther to illus- 
trate what we mean, if we add, that, where Sheridan resem- 
bles him at all in his wit and humour, it is rather in the osten- 
tatious and determined pleasantries of such personages aa Mer- 
ciitio or Benedict, than m the rich and reilundant inventions of 
f'Hlstaff^ the lighuhearted gnyety of Rosalind, the jollity of Sir 
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Toby, or the inexhaustible humours ami fancies of life clowns, 
fairies, fools, constables, serving-men ami justices. What a va- 
riety ! what force, wliat facility, — and how little depending oil 
point, epignnn, or terseness of expression ! 

IMr Moore has made many excellent observations on these 
great works of his author; and we do not know very well why 
we liave not given them to our readers, instead of our own, 
except that they would necessarily have been longer. We must 
inalie room, however, tov the IblUnving admirable remarks on 
tlic moral lemlency of the Scliool for Scandal. 

‘ A more serious <*liari»*e has heeii hroiiglit it ou the score, of 

morality, and the ^-ay charm thromi aroimtl tlm iiTeji'ularities of Chai’les 
is ])rouonTJC(Ml to be dangerous to tlu* interests of iionesty and virtue. 
There is no doubt tliat, in this character, only the fairer side of lihertinisin 
is j)res('ntt‘d, — that the merits of btdnj^ in debt are rather too fondly in- 
feisled upon, and with a ^aco and spirit that mi»ht sedm e ev(‘n credi- 
tors into admiration. It was, imh‘ed, playfully said, lliat no tradi^sman 
wIjo applauded Charles could p<?ssih!y luno the tVicc^ to dun the author 
afterwards. In looking;, liow(ivt»r, to the race of ralves that had previ- 
ously held possession of the stage, we cannot help considering our re- 
lease from the contagion of so iiiucli <*oarseness and selfishness to be 
\vorth e\'en the increased risk of seduction that may have succeeded to 
it ; and the remark of Burke, however questionable in stjict ethics, is, 
at least, true on tlie stage — that vice iobcs half its evil by losing all its 
grossne?*s. 

‘ It should be recollected, too, that, in other respects, tlie author 
applies the lasli of moral satire, very successfully. That group of slan- 
derers who, like the Clionis of the Euinenides, go searching about for 
tiieir prey witli ‘‘ eyes that drop poison, *’ represent a class of persona in 
society who richly desen^e smdi ri<Iicnle, and wlio — like their prototypes 
in Aiscliylns trembling before the shafts of A])ollo — are heni made to 
feel the full force of the iwchery of wit. It is, ind(*ed, a proof of the ef- 
fect and use of such satire, that the name of “ Miv Candour ” has be- 
come one of tliose formidable hy-words, which have more power in 
putting folly and ill-nature out of countenance, tlian whole volumes of 
wisest remonstrance and r(»asouing. 

* The poetical justice exercistMl upon the TartufFe of sentiment, Jo- 
^ph, is anot)i(>r service to the cause of morals, which shcmld more than 
atone for any dangerous embr'llishment of wrtjng, that the portraiture of 
the younger brother may f‘xhil)it. Indee<l, though both these cliai-actcrs 
are such as the momlist must visit with his censure, there can l)e little 
doubt to which we should, in real life, give the ])reference. — The levities 
and errors of the one, arising from warmth of licai-t and of youthi may 
be ijfelrely like those mists that exhale from summer streams, obsewing 
ihe& awhile to the <?ye, without affecting the native purity erf their wa- 
; while the hypocrisy of the other is like the mirage of the desert, 
fining wdth promise on the surface, but all false and bari'en 'beneath. * 

TIh* most curious part, liowever, of Mr Moore’s history p|5 
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this fiimoiJS comedy, is that in which he exhibits, hy copious 
extracts from the original maiuiscripts in liis possession, tlie 
many great cliajiges and signal improvements it received, in its 
progress through the patient and skilful hands of its author. 
It is of course iinpossibie for us to give anyadetjuate s})ecimens 
of those interesting variations: — and, ind.nid, they cannot be per- 
used witli full advantage, without having the hnislied co])y to 
rel’er to; — and we hope, therefore, that ?»lr Moore will print, or 
allov/ them to be printed, in a new edition of the play itself — 
where the whole course and order of the clninges and addi- 
tions may be at once under tlie reader’s eye, and tlie original 
aiul im])roved form of the different portions of the work may 
be conveniently compared. At j)r(‘sent, wc can only afford to 
copy the remarks with which he coiicliules this branch of the 
piiblicatioji. 

‘ To trace even the iiiecliaimin of an antlior's style through the ora- 
Miros atal aheratioiis of liis rough copy, is, in h. iOf, no ordinary gratiti- 
cation of curiosity ; hnt it is still more interesting to ftillow thus the 
course of a writers thoughts — to watch the kindling of new fancies as 
he goes — to accompany him in liis changi' of plans, and see tlie various 
vistas tliat open upon him at every Me]i. It is, indeed, like being ad- 
milt cmI by some magical power, to witness tJie mysterious ]>rocesses of the 
natural world— to see the crystal forming Uy degrees rouiul its primitive 
nucleus, or observe the slow ripening of 

“ the imperfect ore, 

** And know it will be gold another day ! *’ 

‘ In respect of mere styh*, too, the w’orkmansbip of so pure a writer 
of English as Sberidtm is well worth the attention of all who would 
leani the difficult art of comliiniiig ease with polisli, and being, at the 
same lime, idiomatic and elegant. There is not a pagti of these manu- 
scripts that does not liem* testimony ti> tlie fastidious care with whicli he 
selected, aminged, ami moulded his language, so as to foi m it into that 
transparent channel of his thoughts, w'hich it is at present. 

‘ His ehi(*f objects in correct ing were to condense and simplify 
get rid of all uiine(‘essary phnises and epithets, and, in sliort, to strip 
away from the tliyi*sua of liis wit every leaf tliat could remlcr it less light 
and portable. One instanccrout of many livill show tlie iinpz*aving effect 
of these operations. The following is the original form of "a speech of 
Sir Peter’s ; — 

** People, who utter a tale of scandal, knowing it to bo foiged, de- 
serve the pillory more* than for a forged bank-note. They can’t pass t^ie 
lie without putting their names on the back of it. You say no pereou 
has aright to come on you because you didn’t invent it ; hut you' should 
know tltat, if the drawer of the lie is out of the way, the injured p^ty 
has a right to come oh any of the indorsers. ” 

* Vif^eil tbid is compared with the form in which the same thought is 
put at pr^imtyit will be perceived how much the udt has gained iu light* 
jFiess and effect by* the change : — 
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3Irs Ciuahur. But suni you would not be quite so severe on those 
wlio only nq>ort. what tlioy hoar ? 

“ Sir P, Yos, uiadani, 1 would have Law-inorchant for them too ; 
and in all ai'^os of slander coiTeney> vvhen<»ver the di*aw<'r of the lie wsis 
not to Ik? found, the injured n*arty should have a right to coiue on any of 
the iiMlorsei*s. ” 

By far the iiuist reniarkahle chapter, however, in tlie literary 
part of the book, is that entitled ‘ Ihifinished Plays and 
‘ Poems, ’ in which ^Ir Moore has gratifietl his readers with a 
variety of very curious and interesting extracts from hisaiitlior’s 
papers, that have never hitherto seen the light. Many of those, 
as it appears to us, have very great merit, and deserve to be 
recortled as fragments of a master’s hand — and all have consider- 
able value, as illustrating the character of the autlior’s genius, 
and his habits of com[)ositioii. There is a sketcli of a drama 
founded on the Vicar of Wakefield, bearing date so early as 
the author’s seventeenth year. There are also three acts of 
another drama, or opera, of a very wild and fantiistic nature — 
about outlaws, liermits, aiul imprisoned damsels — from which 
more extracts are here given than we think w'ortliy of ])reser- 
vatioii — though some of the songs .arc pretty. The tlate of 
this performance is uncertain; but it undoubtedlv belongs also 
to the period of his earl}^ youth. There are, besides^ some frag- 
ments of another opera, called ‘ The Foresters, ’ wliicli seems 
to have been inteiuled as an improvement on the preceding — 
and never to have been carried very far. But by fiir the most 
curious and valuable of these posthumous treasures arc the 
fragments, or loose materials rather, for a Comedy ou Aflecla- 
tioii — on which the author appears to liave bestowed more tluui 
usual thought and reflection. 

‘ III this projected comedy,’ says Mr Moore, ‘ he does not seem to 
have advanced as far as even the invention of the plot or the composition 
of a single scene. The memorandum book alluded to — on the iii-st leaf 
of which he had writt(?u in his neatest hand (as if to encourage himself 
to “ Atfectatioii — contains, besides the names of tJiree of the 

Intended personages, Sir Babble Bore, Sir Peregrine Pm*adox, and 
Feignwit, nothing hut unembodied sketches of cliaracter, and scattered 
particles of wit, which seem waiting, like the imperfect forms and seeds 
in chaos, for the brooding of genius to nurse them into system and beauty. 

^ The reader will not, I think, be dis])leased at seeing some of these 
curiotts materials here. They will show that in this work, as well as in 
the School lor Scandal, he was desirous of making the vintage of Ins 
wit as ridb t» possible, by distilling into it every drop that the collected 
fhiits of his thought and fancy could supply. Some of tho jests are far- 
fetche<l, and others, perhaps, aboitive — but it is pleasant to track him in 
liis rarsuit of a point, even when he misses. The very failures of « man 
wit are often more delightful than the ht^st successes of oihei’s—. 
.,th^ quicksilver, even in <»srapiiig from his gi'HNp. shines : It still eludes 
hgt it glitters ’ 
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There ai'e a protlif^ioiis number (A' smart sayings, and not a 
few very clever thoughts intliose singiihir memoraiKhi — tliough 
almost all affording exam|)lcs of that studied and epigrammatic 
turn which we liave already noticed as infecting much of She- 
ridan’s wit with a cast of mannerism. We cannot de[)rive our 
readers of the gratification of some extracts from this newly 
discovered hoard of j)leasantry. '^l^he following are very lively 
sketches of chanicter, of which much iniglit have been made 
ill action. 

‘‘ One who changes sides in all argunu'nts the moment any one agi*ee« 
with him. — An inT<^soluto argner, towdioiu it iHagreatmisha tiine that there 
ai’ti not three sides to a question — a libertine in argument ; conviction, 
like enjoyment, palls liim, and his rakish understanding is soon satiated 
Avith truth — more capable of being faithful to a paradox — ‘ I love tnitli 
as I do my wife ; but sophistry and paradoxes are my mistresses — I have 
a strong domestic respect for her, but for the other the passion due to 
a mistress.* — One, Avbo agrees with every one, for the pleasure of 
speaking their sentiments for them — so fond of talking tliat be does not 
contradict only because be can’t wait to bear pf‘ople out. — A tripjnng 
casuist, who veera by olbera breath, and gets on to information by tack- 
ing betw<ien the two si<l<*s — like a boy% not made to go straight before 
the wdnd. — The mon» lie talks, the fai*ther he is oft‘ the argument, like a 
liowl on a wrong bias. ’ 

“ Tlien I Jiate to see one, to wdiom heaven lias given real beauty, 
settling her f(»atui*<'s at tlu^ glass of fashion ; while she speaks, not think- 
ing so much of wdmt she says as liow*^ she looks, and more careful of the 
motion of her lips than of what shall come from them. — A pretty woman 

studying looks, and <‘ndeavouring to recollect an ogle, like Lady , 

who lias learned to play her eyelids like Venetian Idiiids. 

** A true trained wit lays his plan like a general — foresees the cir- 
cumstances of the conversation — surveys the ground and contingendes— . 
detaches a question to draw you into tlie palpable ambuscade of his 
rendy-niade joke. 

“ A man intriguing, only for the reputation of it— He says to his confi- 
dential servant : * Wlio am I in love with now ? ’ — * The newspapers give 
you so and so — you are laying close siege to Lady L. in the Moniing Post, 
and have succeeded with I-.ady G. in the Herald — Sir F. is very jealous 
of you in the Gazetteer. * — * Remember to-morrow, the first you do, to 
put me in love with Mrs C. * — * I forgot to forget the billet-doux at 
Brooks’s. ’ — By the bye, aii’t I in love wdth you ? ’ — * Lady L. has pixK 
inised to meet me in lier carriage to-morrow— .whera is the most public 
place ? * — ‘ You were rude to her ! ^ Oli no, upon my soul, I made 

lf)ve to her dir<?ctly. ' — An old man, who affects intrigue, and writes 
his own reproaches in the Morning Post — trying to scandalize liimself inr 
to the reputation of Iwing young, as if he coUld obscure his age by blot^ 
ting his character — though never so little candid as when he’s abusing 
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“ He (M'rtniiily luis a ^reat deal of fancy and a very good inoinory ; 
lint with a ])orvorso inueiiuity lie tMuployn these qnalitu^a las no other per- 
son docs — for In' employs liis fancy in liis narrative's, and keeps his re- 
collections for Ills wit — when he makes his jokes you applaud lln^ accu- 
racy of his memory, and ’tis only when he states his facts, that you ad- 
mire th(! flights of his imaginaf ion. ** 

Lad^ Ciio. ^ \Miat am I reading?* — ‘ havi^I dniwn nothing late- 
ly ? — is the work-bag liniKhed ? — how ai'conqdished I am ! — has the man 
been to imtmie tin' harpsicliord ? — doi's it look as if I liad heen playing 
on it ? — ^ Shall I he ill to day ? — shall I he nervous ! ' — ‘ Your I^a’ship 
ivas nervoiH ycstenlay- * — * Was [? — then Til have a cold — 1 liaveiTt 
Lada cohl this fortnight — a cold is hecoining — no — I’ll not have a cough ; 
that’s fatiguing — I’ll he qnit<» woll. ’ — ‘ Von hecoiin* sii’kness — y^our La’- 
sliin always looks ^a-.tly well when you’re ilk* — ‘ Leave the book half 
read and tlio rose half froished — you know I love to be caiiglit in tlie 
fact. ‘ 

One who knows that no credit is ever given fo his assertions has 
tlie more right to contradict his words. — lie goes the westi'rn circuit, 
to pick up all small fees and inqmdence. ' 

Tlie following profusion of imagery, on n fat woman and 
her lean husband, give a great idea of the author^ fertility, and 
powers of ludicrous illustration — while they exemplify very 
strongly liis tendency to condense all his best hits into inge- 
nious, though rather far-fetched comparisons. 

“ A fat woman trundling into room on castors — in sitting can only 
lw)i against her clodr — rings on her tingers, jmd her fat anus strangled 
with bracidets, which belt them like* corde<l brawn — rolling and heaving 
when she laughs, with tin? rattles in lu'r throat, and a most apoplectic 
ogle ! — you wish to draw her out, as you would an opera glass, 

A long lean man, with all Jiis limbs rambling — no way to reduce 
him to compass, unless yon could double him like a jiocket rule — with 
his arms spriwl, lie’d lie on the bed of Ware like across on a (lood Fri- 
day bun — staiuling still, he is a pilaster without a base — ho appears rol- 
led out or run up against a wall — so thin, that Ii’ls front face is but the 
moiety of a profile — if he stands eross-le«iged, he, looks like a caduceus, 
and put him in a finuMrig attitude, ytni would take him for a piece of 
clicvaux-de-fri-^e — to make any use of him, it must he as a spoiitoon or 
a fishing rod — when liis wife’s by, lie follows like a note of admiration— 
see tlu'in together, one’s a mast, and the otln.'r all Imlk — she’s a dome 
and he’s built like a glass-house — when tiny part, you wonder to see the 
steeple separate from the chancel, and wer<^ lliey to embrace, he must 
hang round ln‘r neck likci a skein of a thread on a lace-maker’s holster 
— to sing her piiiise you should choose a roinh'au, and to cijlehrate him 
you must write all Alexandrines. ” 

Of his Poetical relics tlicrc is less to be said. His youthful 
verses are weak — and those of his maturer age ch icily remark- 
able for point and persoiudity. He secins to have sketched 
some cpilogiicfi, and other occasional piccesj fragments of wliicli 
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of considerable merit are here given by Mr Moca-e ibr ex- 
ani])lc-' 

“ Till* Campus IVIartiiis of St JmiH\s‘.s Slivot, 

Where tlie beau’s ra\'alry pare to aiul fro. 

Before they tabe the iiekl iu luMteii How; 

Wliere lirooUs’s i>lues and Weltze’s Liifht Di’afi^ooiis 
Dismount in iiirs, janl ogb^ in platoons. ’’ 

‘ Flo luul also ])egun anotlier Epilogue, direrted against female »iame- 
sliM’s, of wliirli lie liiniself re]»eated a roiH)let or two to Mr Hojrers a 
short iiiiie before his death, and of whirli tliere remain sonit* few seat- 
tered traces among his papers ; — 

“ A night of fretful jiassion may consume 
All that thou hast c»f beauty’s geTitle bloom, 

And om* distemp( r’d lioiir of sordid fear 
FVint on thy brow tlie wrinkles of a year. 

Ihiurateful hlnshes ami disorder’d sigh^*. 

Which love diselaims nor even shame sn))plies. 

* * * % 

Gay smiles, v/hieli once belong’d to mirtli alone, 

And starting tears, which pity dares not own.” 

^ Some versos, of a mix<»d character, on the short duration of life and 
tlie <*hauges tliat death produces, thus Ix^gin : — 

Of that same trei* which gave the box, 

Now rattling in the band of FOX, 

Perhaps Ins cofhn shall he made. — ” 

‘ TI(* then ranihles into prose, as was his custom, on a sort, of knight- 
eiTantry after thoughts ami iunigea : — “ The law'n thou hast ehoseu for 
thy bridal shift — tliy shroud may be of the same piece. That dower 
thou liast bought to feed thy vanity — from the same tree thy coqtsc 
may ho <lecked, Heynolds shall, like his colours, fly; ami Brown, wlien 
mingled witli the dust, manure the grounds he once Iai<l out. Death is 
life’s second childhood ; we retiiru to the breast from whence Wi5 came, 
are wtnuied, * * * 

^ An “ a\ddress To the Prince,’' on the exposed style of womens 
dr(*ss, consists of little more then single lines, not yet wedded into coup- 
lets ; such as — “ The more you show, the less we wish to see.” — “ And 
bare their bodies, as tliey mask their minds, ” ike. This poem, however, 
must liave been undertaken many years after Ins entrance into Parlk- 
im*nt, as the following curious ])oUtical memorandum will prove : — “ I 
like it no better for being from Fram e — Avbence all ills come— altar of 
liberty, begrimed at onc(* with blood and mire. ” 

‘ There are also some Anacreontics — lively, hut boyish and extrava- 
gant. For instance, in expn'ssing his love of bumpers : — 

« Wi'r<' mine a goblet that had room 
For a whole vintage in its womb, 

I still would liave the liquor swim 
An inch or two above the hriui. ” 

* A poem on the miseries of a literary drudge begins tlma promia- 
mgly : — 2 
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^ Tliink ye IkiW tleai’ the sickly meal is hou^ltt. 

By him who works at vorae an<l trades in tlioiif^ht ? *’ 

* The rest is hardly lej^ihle ; but there can ho little doubt that hc» 
would have done this subject justice ; — for ho had hiiiisclf tasted of the 
bitteriu'ss with which the heart of a man of li^enius overflows, wlu'ii 
forco<l by iiidig-eiice to l>artor away (as it is hero exj)ros8ed) “ the re^’er- 
siou of liis t]i<;ii«:hts, ** and 

“ Forestall tlio blighted harvest of his brain. ” 

These are interesting recollections, uiidoubtetlly. But the 
husiriess of the author’s life w'as Politics — and, it is beyond all 
doubt, in their jxditical discussions tliat the value and iinporl- 
ance of the volumes before us substantially consist. Notiung 
can be better than the following short notice of the character 
of that lofty and agitating scene U}>on which his hero was to 
enter on his accession to i^irliainent in 1780. 

‘ llw period at wliicb Mr Slieridan entered upon bis political career 
was, in every respect, remarkable. A persevering ami vindictive war a- 
guinst America, with the folly and guilt of which the obstinacy of the 
Cimi-t and the acquiescence of tlie people are equally chargeable, was 
fast approaclnng that crisis, tvhich every uuhiasse<l spectator of the con- 
test had long foreseen, — and at which, however humiliating to the haughty 
pretensions of England, every friend to the liberties f)f the human viwe 
rejoiced. It was, perha])s, as dltticult for this country to have been long 
and virulently oppos('d to sucli principles as the Americans asseiie<l in 
this contest, without being herself corrupted by the cause whicli she 
maintained, ajs it was for the IVein li to have hmght, in tiie same conflict, 
by the side of the oppn*sscd, without catching a ])ortiou of that enthu- 
siasm for liberty, which sm*h an alliance was c*alculatrMl to inspire. Ac- 
cordingly, while tlie voice of Philosf>phy w as lu'ard along die neighbour- 
ing sliores, speaking aloud those oracular warning’s which precuuled the 
death of the (Ireat Pan of Despotism, the ctmrli(‘rs and law'yers of Eng- 
land Aver<», with an 4‘imilous spirit of s<»rvifuy, a<lvislng and sam'tioning 
such strides of jiow’tjr, as would not have been unwxirthy of the most 
flark and slavish times. 

‘ When w'e revit»AV, indeed, the history of the late reign, and consider 
bow invariably the arms and councils of (Ireat Britain in her Etisteni 
Wars, her conflict with America, and her ettorts against revolutionary 
France, were directed to the estahlishiiient and pei*]>etuation of despotic 
principles, it seems little l(*ss than a iiiii*acle that b(*r own lilierty sboukl 
fiave escaped with life from tlie contagion. Never, indeed, can she lie 
fiufliclently gratidul to the few patriot spirits of this period, to wbosci 
courage alui ehupienct; slu^ owes the bigli station of freeiloin yet left to 

her ; ^iiever can her sons pay a homage too warm to the memory of such 

men as a Chatlmm, a Fox, and a Sheridan ; who, however much tlw^y 
may have sometimes sacrificed to false vIoWkS of expediency, and, by 
compromise with friends ami coalition with foes, too often weakened 
their hold upon public confidence ; liowevpr the attraction of the Cburt 
may have^son^e times inath‘ them librate in their orbit, were yet the mw- 
4 
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ing lights of LiWrty hi tliose times, ami alone pi’esorved the m\i of iImj 
C onstitution from foundering in the foul and troubled wuiins tliat en- 
compassed it. ’ 

It is well known that Sheridan’s first a))pearances on ihU 
great theatre were of doubtful })rojuise. IJis opening speech was 
ill sujiporL of liis own election — and was more warm than judi- 
cious. 

‘ It was on this night, as Womifall usefl to relate, that Mr Sheridan, 
sifter he Iwul sjiokeu, c*-aine uji to him in the gallery, aiul tisked, with 
inuc Ji suixiety, what lie thought of his first attempt- The answi^r of 
Woiwifall, i\s he liad tJie courage siiterwards to own, was, “ 1 mn sorry 
to say 1 flo not think thsit tJ/is is your line — yon jiail inm li lietter have 
stuck to your former jiursuits. On liearing which, Slierirlan rest<*il hi# 
heafl upon his hand for a lew minutes, an/l then v<*heiuently exclaimed^ 

It is in me, Jiowcver, and, by G , it sJuill come out. ” 

‘ It appt^ars, indeed, that upon many persons besides Mr Wixxlfall, 
the impression produced hy tliis fii*st essay of Jiis oratory was fiu* from 
answerable to the expectations tluit laid been lormcfL Ihe chief defect 
rennirked in liim was a tJiick and indistim t mode of <Ielivery, whit h, 
thougli he afterwards gnvitly corrected it, ivas ni.‘V(‘r entUely nnnoveiL ’ 

For two years alter, he sjioke little; ami always shortly and 
siinjily — witJiout pretension, and consecjiiontly without the 
hazard of conspicuous failure. lie used at tins time t<^ write 
out juvtty fully the speeclies he intended to deliver — and Mr 
Moon' inl'oriiis us, that at first they were regularly engrossed 
into ‘ tile same sort of cojiy-booKs whicli he used for the 
‘ rude tlrafts of his pla3"s. ’ 

The abandomneiit of the American war, the resignation of 
Lord North, and the consetjiieiit finination of the Rockingham 
administration, arc noticed witli the brevity wliich their general 
notoriety' re<jiiii etl. liut the constitution and late of tliat short- 
lived administration draw from Mr Moore some very important 
remarks. 

‘ Wliiggisui, ’ lie ingmiiously observes, ‘ is a sort of political Protest- 
antism, and pays a similar tax fur the Ireedom of its creed, in the mul- 
tiplicity of ojiiniojjs whi(*h that very freedom engeadei’s — while true 
'loryism, like Popery, holding her cliildreu together hy the oae com- 
mou doctliuo of the infallibility of the I'hrom*, takes care to repress any 
schism inconvenient to tlieir geiiend iuterest, and keeps them, at least 
for all intents aiul purposes of place-hoiditig, unanimous. * 

Of the llockinghuiu Ministry itself' he afterward observes, 
that— I 

^ During the four months of its existence, it did more perhaps for the 
principles of the Constitution, tlian any one administratioui that England 
Imd seen since the lie volution. They were betrayed, it is true, into, a 
few awkwai’d overdowings of loyalty, which the rare access of VV'lugs to 
ilie throne may at once account for and excuse *, — and 3arke, in par- 
ticnlaiv baa left ua a speelinan of Jiia^iaste. f on axtiaem eii. in tliat bu^ of 
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optLiuisin with which lie described the kiujf s message, as “ tlie best of 
niessftgcH to the b<?Rt of people from tlie best of kings. ” Hut these first 
effects of the atmosphere of a court, upon h«*ads unaccustomed to it, are 
natiiml and harmless — while the measures that passed during that brief 
interval, directed against tlse sourci's of I^li•liamer^tary corniption, and 
confirmatory of the h{*st prineiples of the Constitution, must ever be rt*- 
immibered to the honour of the party frt)m wliich tliey emanated. The 
exclusion of contractor from the House of (knnmons — the disqualifica- 
tion of revejiiie-oificers from voting at elections — the disfranchisemcmt of 
corrupt voters at Cricklade, by whicli a si^eond precedent was furnished 
towai'ds that j)lan <»f gradual Refonn, whicli has, in onr own time, been 
so forclldy recornmen<h*d by Lord .Tolm Russell — tbe diminution of the 
patronage of the Crown, by Mr Hurke’s celebrated Bill — the return to 
tlie old constitutional practice of making the revenues of the Crown pay 
off their own incumbrances, which salutary principle was again lost in the 
Imiuls of ISfr Pitt — the atonmuent at last made to the ^^olated rights of 
electors, by the rescimHiig of the resolutions relative to ^VilkeM — the 
frank and cordial unden-standing entered into with Ireland, whicli identi- 
fies th(» memory of Mr h’ox and this ministry with the only odshs in the 
whole desert of Irisli hist<»ry — so many anil sucli important recognitions 
of the best principles of Whigaism, followed up, as they were, by the 
Resolutions of Lord John (avmidish at the close of the Si’ssion, pledg- 
ing the minist<‘rs to a perseverance in the same task of purification and 
retmichment, give an aspect to this short period of the annals of the 
lat*' reign, to whieh the eye turns for relief from the arbitrary com- 
plexion of tlie r(*st ; and furnish us with, at least, 07ie consoling instance, 
wlaue the jirincijdes professed by stati‘Miien, when in opposition, were 
retained and sim’erely acted upon by them in power.* 

Ills remarks upon the Ccmlitioii of Mr Fox and Lord North, 
in 1783, are full of candour and good sense: and we gladly 
make room for a large part of them — not merely on account 
of their intrinsic value, but as exem])lifyiug in an eminent de- 
gree the fair, courageous, anil truly historical spirit in wliich 
the whole w(;rk is coinj^osed^ 

‘ At the commencement of the following session, ’ lie ohsorves, ‘ that 
extraordinary Ckialitiou was deelared, whieh bad the ill-luck attributed to 
the conjuudion of certain planets, and h;i8 shed an uiifdvourabjb^i^u- 
cnce over the political world ever since. * 

And a little after — 

To the general principle of Coalitions, and the expediency and eyen 
duty of forming tliem, in conjunctures that require and justify such a 
sacrifice of the distinctions of party, no objection, it appears to me, can 
rationally l>e made by those wlm are satisfied with the maimer in which 
the CkmstitutioTi lias worked, since the new modification of its machinery 
introduced at tin? Revolution, The Revolution itself was, indeed, brought 
about by a Coalition, in whicli Tories, suiTeiideriiig tlieir doctrines of 
submission, arrayeil themselves by the side of Whigs, in defence of their 
common liberties. Another Coalition, less important in its object and 
effects, but still ,attcnde|^-tvitb<t^8ult» most glorious to the countiy, was 
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that wliich took place in the year 1757, when, by a union of parties from 
whose (lisseusiou much mischief ha<l floAvecl, the interests of both Itiujr 
and people were reconciled, and iIkj j^ood genius of England triumphed 
at home and abroad. 

‘ On occasions like these, when the public li!)erty or safety is in peril, 
it is the duty of every honest statesmen to say, with the Homan, 
“ Non rne inipedicnt prh'atm ojfcnsifmes^ rjm minus pro repijCMcoi sa^ 
lute etiam cum inimirhsinio consentlam. ” iSu<*h c*sises, however, but 
rarely occur ; and they have been in this respect, among othei’s, distin- 
guisl»ed from the ordinary occasions, on whieb the ambition or selfisliness 
of politicians resorts to such unions, that the voice of the peopkj has 
called aloud for them in the name of the publics ^veiil ; and that the cause 
round whicli they have rallied has been sufficiently general, to merge all 
party titles in the one undistinguishing name of Englishinan. By nei- 
ther of these tests can tln^ junction between Lord North and Mr Fox bo 
justified. Tlie people at large, so far from calling for this ill-omened alli- 
ance, would on the contrary — to use the language c»f Mr Pitt — have “ for- 
bid tliC banns ; *’ and thongli it is unfair to su})]M>se that the interests of the 
public did not <‘nter into the calculations of the united leaders, yet, if the 
real watchword of their union were to be demanded of llumi in the Pa- 
lace of Truth, ” there can he little doubt that the answer of each would 
be, distinctly and ufdiesitatiiigly, “ Ain1>ition. ’’ 

^ It lias been truly said of Coalitions, considered abstractedly, that 
such a union of pm'ties, when the public good requires it, is to be justified 
on the saiin‘ grounds on wddeb party itself is vindicated. But the more 
we feel inclined to acknowdedge the utility of party, the more we must 
dread and deprecate any unnecessary compromise, by which a sus])icioii 
of unsoundness may l>e brought upon the agency of so useful a principle 
— tlie more w'e should discourage, as a matter of policy, any facility in 
surrendering those badges of opinion, on which the eyes of follow^ers are 
fondly fixed, and by wdiich their confidence and spirit are chiefly kept alive. 

* “ Court and country,” says Hume, which arc the genuine oflkpring 
of the British government, are a kind of ‘mixed parties, and are influenced 
both by principle and by interest. The heads of the factions ore common- 
ly most governed by the latter motive ; the inferior members of them 
Iformer. ” Whether this be altogether true or not, it will, at 
le^^i^Mi^out much difficulty be conceded, tliat the lower we descend in 
^^^^^phere of party, the more quick and inflammable we find the 
thlpit cii'ciilates through it. Accordingly, actions and professions, 
which, in that region of indifference, high lifo, may be forgotten as soon 
as done or uttered, become recorded as pledges and standards of conduct, 
amon^ the louder and more earnest adherents of the cause ; and many a 

r istion, that has ceased to furnish even a jest in the drawing-raonis of 
great, may be still agitated, os of vital importance, among ^je hum- 
bler and less initiated disputants of the party. Such being the tena- 
cious nature of partisanship, and such the watch kept upon every move- 
ment of the biglier political bodies, we can well imagine what a poitent 
it must appear to distant and unprepared observers, when the stars to 
which they trusted for«gaidance are seen td shoot madly from their 
VOt. XLV. NO.. B 
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fipliefoft, ” ftnd not. only loso tlunnsolvos for tin? time in anothor systoin, 
l>ut unsettle all calculations with respect to their movements for tlie tii- 
ttire, 

■* If, indecfl, in tliat ]>arter of o])inions and interests, which must in»- 
oessarily take ]>lace in Coalitions hetween tiu* partisans of tin* Peo- 
ple and of the I'hroiie, the former Innl any thin*^ like, an <'(|ualily of 
rliance, tln^ nn*rc prohahility of tlius jrjuiiin^ any coiicesshms ii> faviuir of 
frei*doni nii»ht justify to saniritiue minds the* occasional risk of the 
j)romise. Ihit it is c*vident that the result of such harixains must j^enc- 
rally he to tlnj advantage of tlie Crown — the alluvions of power all na- 
turally tend tow}ir<ls tl»at shore. Besides, where then's are place's as w<‘ll 
as principles to ho surreinlcretl on oiui suh*, theres must in return In* so 
much more of principles f^dven up on the other, as will constitntt^ an 
efpiivalent to this douhle sacrifice. The <*entre (»f gravity will he sure to 
lie in that body , which contains Avitliin it the source of emolninenls 
and lionours, and the other will he forcc*d ti> revolve imj)licitly round it.’ 

The account of Mr Fox’s Tiulin Hill, ami his const'tjiK'nt 
1‘ciiioval from oflicf*, is ^iven with C(|iki1 hrovily anil spirit. 
Blit too little, we humbly conceive, is said of llie extraordinary 
interference of the Sovereign with the deliberations of llie U})- 
per House, and of the perilous experiment which was after- 
wards made, of retaining a ministry in ollice for iijiwards of 
four months, in tlie face of reiterated resolutions and addressi's 
of the House of (’ominous for their removal. No such thing, 
W'e are persuaded, would now be ventured on, in an\' com'eivable 
emergency : and tliese }K)rtentoiis measures deserve thend'ori' to 
be conspicuously recorded, as the last expiring efforts oftln^ prin- 
ciple of governing by prerogative, or the marked anddiri'ct ex- 
ercise of the royal authority, which seems no longer to be r(‘cog- 
nised as a jmictical element in the Constitution. It is obvious, 
indeed, on the slightest reflection, tliat such an open array of 
hostility — such an nnsoftened collision of the great powers of the 
State, would lead, on any (jiiestioii of vital importance, to nothing 
less than the actual dissolution of tlie government : and accord- 
ingly, it is well known that, in this desperate, and, we trust, final 
connict, the Commons distinctly intimated their }>nrposc of 
witliholding the su})plies, while the Sovereign actually contem- 
plated a virtual abdication of the tlirone, and a retreat to- his 
Continental dominions ! * 

But if Mr Moore has said less than lie might have done on 
this very marking passiige of our recent story, his remarks on 
tlie connexion between the Heir-apparent and tlie Wliig Op- 
position arc full of that dignified impartiality and practical wis- 
dom, for which a poet anil a satitist is so little apt to get credit. 

‘ I1ie Whigs, ’ he observes, ‘ who had now every reason to he oon- 
vinced of the aversion with which they were regsuiled at court, ha«l 
' laUily been, in some degree, compensated for this inisforiuno by the ac- 

^ Si‘e Bishop Tomlins’s Life of Pitt, p. 263, vol. i. 
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rc'ssioii U) tlioir iKirty of tho Heir Apparent, who lifnl, eiiiw tlie yeoi* 
1783, b(ieii in tin* en joyment, of a separate establi.s]iiii(*nt, and taken hU 
seat in the. House of as Duke of Cornwall. I'hat a younj*; ])rincp, 

fond of pleasure and impatient of restraint, should Jiave thrown himself 
into the arms of those, who were most likely to he indula:ent to liis er- 
rors, is in)thin<^ siirpri.sinjr, either in politics or ethics. Hut that mature 
and enlightened statesiiK'n, with tlie le.ssons of all history hefore their 
eyes, should have* been <*qually rea<ly to embrace such a rash alliance, or 
sfiould count upon it as any thinjif more than a temjiorary instrunnuit of 
faction, is, U) say the least of it, one, of tliose self-delusions of the wise, 
Avhicli show how vainly the voict‘ of the I'iist may speak amid the loud 
appeals and teinjitatloiis of the Present. The last IVince of Wales, it is 
true, by Avhom the popular I'aust* was espoitsed, had left tin* lesson iin- 
pi'rfect, liv living betore he came to the throin^ But this deficiency has 
siiu'e amply matle uj^ ; smel fultire Wliiirs, who may he*, placed in 
similar circumstances, Avill liave, at h^ast, one historical warninj^ hefore 
tlu'ir ey<‘s, v/liich oueht to he enou'fh to satisfy tlie most unretlecting 
and crednlou?'. 

‘ Fii som<» imiiits, tlie breach that now look place between the Prince 
aiul the Kiiiir, bore a close resmnhlance to that which had disturbed the 
preciMlini’; reijiii. In holli cjises, the Uoyal parents were harsh and ob- 
stinate — ill both cas(\s, money was the chief source of diss<*nsion — and 
ill both ca.ses, the j^eniiis, wit, and accomplishments of those with Avhom 
the ll<‘ir A])j)arent connecteil himself, threw a splendour round the po- 
litical bond hetweiMi them, which prevented even themselves from per*- 
ceiviiij^ its loosem^ss and fragility. 

‘ In tlie late (juestion of ]Mr Pox's India Bill, tlie Prince of Wale<* 
had v'Ot<‘d with his political friends in tlie last division. But, upon find- 
ing aftcM'vvards tliat the King was hostile to the measure, his Royal 
Highness took the prudent step (and with JMr Fox's full concurrence) of 
ahscMiting liiiiistdf entirely from the second discussion, when the Bill, as 
it is known, was finally defeattMl. This circnmstance, occniTing thus 
C‘arly in their intercourse, might have proveil to each of the paities in 
this ill-sorted alliance, how difiicult it Avas for them to remain long ami 
creditably nniteil. On the one side, there was a character to be luain^ 
tained Avith the people, Avhicli a too complacent toleration of the errors 
of royalty might, — and, as it happened , — did compromise ; while, on 
the other side, there Avere the obligations of filitil duty, which, as in this 
instance of the India Bill, made desertion decorous, at a time when co- 
opemtioji would have hc'en most friendly and desirable. There was also 
the peqietual consciousness of being destined to a higher station, in 
wliich, AAdiilfi duty AAr^mld perhaps demand an independence of all party 
wliatever, convenience would certainly dictate a release from the re- 
straints of Whiggisin. ’ 

In the nnddle of all these grave and important matters, Mr 
Moore cannot resist stopping to moralize on the wit and per- 
sonality of the once famous llolliad. 

* Mr Rolle, ’ be ob^rves, ‘ was one of those unlucky ])ersons, whose 
deetiny it is to be imiuortalided by ridicule, and to whom die ’ world 
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owes the same sort of gratitude fin- the wit *>f wliich they were the 
butts, as the merchants did, in Siiihad s '^t(»ry, to those pieces of meat to 
which diamonds adhered- * And then adds more seriously — ‘ Tlie Uol« 
liad and The Antijac(d)iii may, on their respf»ctive sides of the question, 
he considt»red as models of tJiat style of political satire, whose lightn(*ss 
and vivacity give it the appearance of proceeding rather from the waii- 
touness of wit than of ill-nature, and whose very malice, from the fancy 
with which it is mixed up, like certain kinds of fireworks, explodes iu 
sparkles. They, however, who are most inclined to forgive, in consi- 
deration of its polish and playfulness, tlie personality in which the writ- 
ers of both these works indulged, will also readily admit that hy no less 
shilling poAvers can a license so questionalde lie either assumed or palli- 
ated- iuid that nothing hiit tlie lively effervescence of the dniught can 
make us forget the bitterness infused into it. At no time was this tinlh 
ever more strikingly exeiiiplilied than at preseait ; when a separation seems 
to have taken place between satire and Avit, Avliich leaATs the former like 
tlie toad, wvV/(fo?f/ the jewel in its head ; and when the hands, into 
which the weapon of pinNonality has idiiefly fallen, havi* brought ujion it 
a stain and disrepute, fliat will long keep such Avriters as those of the 
Kolliad and Autijacohiu from toucliing it again. ’ 

Tlie 1 111 pencil numt of iNfr llasting^s was the occasion of Shcri- 
chui’s most s})len(licl success—niul is dwelt on with fmiporlioiiiil 
partiality by IdiJ biographer. Of the first and greatest speccli, 
on moving the liiipeacliment, nothing like an adequate repoi’t 
has been preserved: But the testimouies of the most compclcnt 
judges, of all parties, leave no doubt of its extraordinary merit. 

* Mr Burke declared it to he “ the most astonishing effort of elo- 
quence, argument, and Avit united, of AAdiicJi there avsis any reconl or 
tradition. ” Mr Fox said, “ AH that lie had ever heard, all that he 
had ewr read, wlien compared with it, dAvindled into nothing, and va- 
nished like vapour before the sun ; ” — and Mr Pitt acknowledged, “ that 
it surpassed all the eloquence of ancreiit or modern times, and possessed 
every thing that genius or art could fiuiiish, to agitate and coutroul the 
human mind. ” — ‘ And wJien we rec-olli‘ct, ' adds Mr Moore, ‘ the men 
by whom tlie House of Commons Avas at that day adorned, and the con- 
flict of high ])assioiis and interests in which tliey liad been so lately en- 
gaged ; — ^Avheri we see them all, of all parties, brought (as Mr Pitt ex- 
pressed it) “ iiiuler the Avaiid of the enchanter, and only vying wdth 
each other in tlwdr debcriptiou of the fascination hy which they were 
bound ; — when we call to mind, too, tliat he, whom the fii>it statesmen 
of the age thus lauded, had hut lately descended among them from a 
more af^rial region of intidlect, bringing trophies falsely supposed to be 
incompatible with political prowess ; — it is iiiipossilde to imagine a mo- 
ment of more entire and intoxicating triumph. 

The greatness of tlie triumph cannot indeed be questioned. 
But doubts may well be entertained wlietlier the speech, if it 
had been prescjrvetl, would have jiroduced any thine like the 
same effect, on its readers at the present day, as it did at tlie 
time on its hearers ; and this doubt is grouriaed on the infinite 
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flisnppointment with wliicli we have jHWused the extracts from 
the Second oration, in Wesiniinster-I lall, with wliich Mr 

Moore has enriched his pages. 'J'hat speech, which divided 
the public admiration with the former, was taken down in 
short-hand by Mr Gurney ; and a correcU'tl rej)ort of it from 
liis notes was long in the hands of Mr Sheridan himself, and 
passed afterwards inlo those of Jus Inograjdier. lie has liere se- 
lected from it, as was his duty, the most sliining and remark- 
able {)assages — and yet the general impression is that of r.ingular 
ililluseness, frecpient commonj)lace, and occasional tirades ot 
the most puerile and iiilse elotpicjice. What better speeimeti 
of falsetto, for instance, could be produce<l from a school ex- 
ercise, than this description of ^ the Cherub, Innocence?’ 

‘ “ You liow 'IVutli — euipowcnMl hy that will which gives a giiiiits 
nerve to an inrant’s arm — 1ms hui*st tlie monstrous mass of fraud that 
has endeavouref! to sn^ipress it. — It calls now to your Lordships, in the 
weak Imt clear tone of that (iiendi, limoccMU’e, whose v<»ice’ is more 
persuasive than eloipieiice, more <*o!iviiu iiig thai» argument, whose look 
is supplication, whose tone is conviction ! — it calls upmi you for re- 
dress ; it calls upon you for vengeance upon the op]>vessor, and points 
its heaven-directed liand to die <lotested, but unn^pentiiig author of its 
wrongs ! ” ’ 

There is another diatribe, on Filial Affection, wliicli appears 
to ns as strained and mawkish as any thing we ever read in a 
novel by a young lady ; — and it is really inconceivable to us 
lliat such bald and puny rhetoric as the following, sliould have 
been listenetl to w ith admiration, hy the greatest and most fas- 
tidious auditory in the w^orld. 

‘ “ And yet, iny Lords, how can I support the chitin of Filial Love by 
argument — much less the affection of a son to a mother — where love 
loses its juve, and veneration is mixed with tenderness ? — Filial Love ! 
the morality of instinct, tlio sacraimnit of nature and duty ! — or rather 
let me say, it is miscalled a duty, for it flows from the heart without 
effort, and is its delight, its indulgeim*, its e,njoym<*nt I It is guided, 
not by the slow dictates of reason ; it awaits not encounigtnnent from 
reflection or from thought ; it asks no aid of memory ; it is an innate, 
but active, consciousness of having l>cen the object of a thousand tenefer 
solicitudes, a thousand waking, watchful can\s, of meek anxiety and 
patient sacTifices, unremarked and unrequited by the object. It is a 
gratitude founded upon a conviction of obligations, not remembered, 
but the more binding because not remembered, — because conferred l»e- 
fore the tender reason could acknowledge, or the infant memory record 
them— a gratitude and affection, which no circumstances should subdue, 
aiwl which few can strengthen, ” ' See. 

We know very well that short-liand reporters are not to be 
trusted to - that passages detached from a long speech often 
wear a very different aspect from what they had as parts of it 
r-and, above all^/that the best words that can be spoken to 
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crowded find eager liejirers, are scarcely ever the best that can 
be trrittm for solitary and indiiforent readers. Ihit we cannot 
but think that all these causes must have cooperated with more 
than usual intensity, if a speech composed in any thing ap- 
j)roaching to the tone of these passages flid not e*p[)ear emi- 
nently deficient in force, nature, or dignity. Mr Moore’s re- 
flections on the result of all these niighty denunciations are 
well worth extracting. But we cannot now make room for 
them: and indeed can only mention that, after stating, with 
great candour, the apologies which may he made for Mr Hast- 
ings, from the circumstances in which he was phiced, he thiiil s 
himself entitled to conclude, that the revulsion ol’ sciitimenl 
we liave lately witnessed, is far less to be justified than the gc-r 
iieral reprobation to which it succeeded. 

Next comes the malady of the King, and the nuanorable 
debates on the llegency. I'here are some curious letters, 
printed for the first time in this work, both as to the true st:iU* 
of the Royal Patient, and the negociations with l.ord 'riiin- 
low — who appears to have been very willing to have joined tin* 
Prince’s parly, ii}) to a very few hours befurt’ the delivering < f 
his famous speech on the opposite side ol‘ the ipiestion. \\"e 
have no Uioughts of reviving fit jn*esent thic (jiiestion as to tlu^ 
right of the IIeir-Aj)pareiit, on vvliich we have elsewhere 
(VoL XVIII. p. 57, &c.) delivered our o[)inion at full Ji'dglh ; 
but we cannot T^-ithhold from our readers t!ie concliuling pjut 
pf Mr MiK)rc’s judgment on tlie more practicid mid important 
question of the restrictions on the powers of the Regent, 
which appears to us to contain the most masterly, judicious, 
and important view of the subject wliieh has yet. been ollercd, 
to the public. 

‘ On the one side, ’ says he, ‘ to sanction fr(*rn Biitlierity the aolioii, 
that there are some powers of the Crown wliirli may he safely iIIh- 
pensecl with, — to accustom tlio people to jui abridged exercise «>f lliij 
Prerogative, with the risk of sugf^estiag to tlieir minds that its full efli- 
cacy needs not be reHumed, — to set an example, in slunt, of rednciijg 
tlie Kingly Power, which, by its success, may invite and antliorbce still 
further encroachirients, — all these are dangers to which the. alleged doc- 
trine of Toryism, whenever brought into practice, exposes its idol ; }ind 
more particularly in enlightened and speculative times, when the minds 
of men are in quest of the right and tho useful, and when a siipeifluity 
of power is one of those abuses, which they are Icftst likely to overlook 
or tolerate. In such seasons, tho ijxperiruent of the 'fory might lead to 
all that he most deprecates ; and the hniiiches of tin* Prerogative, once 
cut away, might, like the lopped houghs of the fir-tree, never grow 
Mgtiin. 

* On the other hanil, the Whig, who asserts that the floyal Preroga- 
,^ive ought U) bo reduceil to such powei’s as arc* beneficial to the peoples 
^d yet stipulates, as an hi variable prhiciple, fur the transfer of that 
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ro^fitiv<3 full Hiul uiiiin{>iurc<l, Av!M*n«»vi*i* it juissivs fiiUK»lilM!r. ImviuIh, ap- 
]M‘:irs, cjvfii in<)r(‘ pi^liaps fluui tlie Tory, to fijrow tui ohstside in tin; 
way of his own objcc't, C'in’uinstanros, it is not doniod, may aris**, 
wlioii the increase of the [lowers of tlaj C’rown, in oilier ways, may ren- 
iler it advisable to (“onlroid some of its establishiMl [ireroi^alivos. But, 
where are w« to lind a tit nioineiit for su«-|i a njform, — or what opiMiini^ 
will he left for it by this fastidious \V*hii»; priiieiplii, wliirh, ia 1680, r-ojdd 
SIM* no miihih* step h(‘lween a Hianire of tia* SiiiTession and an undimi- 
iiislied inainteiiauee of the IVerojrative, and whieh, in 1789, almost upon 
the lie(‘ls of a Declaration that “ the powiT of tju' Crown Imd inereaseil 
and onjLclit to he dbniiiislusl,” j)rote.sti*d against even on experiinenta} 
reduction of it ! 

‘ Upon the whoh‘, liowev<*r Jiijrh the authorities, hy whieh this Wlii^ 
doctrine Avas (Miforced in 1 780, its manifest tendency, in most cases, to 
secure a [lerpetuity of su[»eHliioiis poAvers to the Crown, n[ipf‘ars to reii- 
<h‘r it unfit, at least as an invmiahle principle, for any party [inyfessiHu’ to 
liave tht‘ lilxM’ty of the people* for their chject. 'Die Ih’ince, iu his ad- 
mirable Letter u]>on lln^ sul>j<‘ct of the B(‘gency to Mr Pitt, Avas made 
to express the unwillingness Avhich he felt “ that in his person an expe- 
riment should he made* to aseertain Avith how small a portion of Kingly 
power the <*\<*cnUve government of the country might he cairied on — 
hilt imagination has not far to go in supposing a* case, Avhere the enov- 
iiions [latronage vested in the Crown, and the consixpient increase of ti 
Royal bias through the coininiinity, might give such an undue and un- 
safe [irepondi'raTice to that hrancli of the Legislature, as Avoiild render 
any sate opportunity, hoAvcA’cr ficqnired, of ascertaining with how much 
less power the executivii goA'cmment could he earned on, most acce[)t- 
ahh‘, ill spiti* of any dogmas to the contraiy, to all true lo\'ei*s tw well 
of the inonari’hy jus of the people, 

‘ Had the. sjtiuitions of the tAA'o leaders been rCAHu-sed, it is more thap 
[irobahle that their modes of thinking juid acting would have been so 
likewise. Mr AAdth the pnKspect of poAver before his eyes, would 
liaA’e been still more strenuous, perhaps, for the unbroken transmission of 
the Prerogative — Ills natund lejining on tlie side of power being increas- 
ed by hjs own ap[iro.aclung sliare in it. IMr Pox too^ if stopped, like his 
rival, ill a ('areer of succcssfiil adminislir.atioii, luid obliged to suiTender 
wp tli.e reins of the state to Tory guidance, might have found in his po^ 
pnlar principh*s a stjll more plausible pretext for the abridgment of power 
in such unconstitutional hands. Ho might even too^ perhaps, (as his 
India Bill Avarrants ais in supposing), liave been tempted into the same 
sort of alienation of the Royal patroinige, a» that which Mr Pitt now 
practised in the cstahlislimcnt of the Queen, and have takoit care to leave 
behind him a strong hold of Whiggisrn, to fainlitate tho resumption of 
his position, Avhonever an opportunity might present itself. Such is hu- 
man nature, even in its noblest specimens, and so are the strongest spirits 
shaped by the mould in Avliich diaiice and cuxiHustances iiave placed 
tliem ? ’ 

The celebrated letter of the Prince to Mr Pitt, the conmo- 
sitiou of which had been ascribed to so many distinguistie^l 
ji>ers6ns, Mr MiiVore 'had almpst * satined 'proceed^ 
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from Sheridan alone; when by :ui iiufairy, to which he was 
directed by hi>> iViend Sir James Mackintosli, he at hist ascer- 
tained that it was entirely tlie work of Burke, with a very few 
Slight alterations })y Sheridan. 

It is at this period of his life that Mr Moore eonceives his 
hero to have attained his highest jtoinl of elevation, — not 
merely in glory, Init in personal satisfaction. The following 
short passage seems to us as iull of line oliservation, as of good 
sense and elo<|uenee. 

^ lie wa^ just HOW, too. m tlie tii'.st enjoynieiit of a feeling, of which 
liahit must li.e/e afierwanls dulled the zest, namely, the proud oonscious- 
iiess of having snrmonnted the disadvaiilages of hiitli ami station, and 
|daee<l himself on a level with the highest and no1il<**;t uf the land. This 
footing in the soeit'fy of the great he eoidd only have attained hy Par- 
liamentary eminence ; — as a mere writ<‘r, with all bis genius, he nevi'i* 
would have been thus admitted ar/ eundon anumg tluMii. Tahnits, in 
literature or soiejiec, unassist(?d hy the advantages of birth, may leail to 
association with the gT<?at, but rarely to etjualily; — it is a passport 
tbrougb tbe vvell-guanlcd frontier, but no title to naturalisation witliiii. 
By Ifni, who lias not licen born among them, this can only be achieved 
by Politics. In that arena, which they look upon as their own, tbe Le- 
gislature of the land, b*t a man of genius, like Sbrnidan, but assert bis 
snju-eiuacy, — at once all these barriers of ri'serve and prid<‘ give way, 
ami be tak«*s, by siorni, a station at their sale, which a Shakespeare or 
a Newton would but have enjoyed by courtesy. 

‘ Tn fixing iijiun this pm*iiul of Sberidaifs life, as tbe most shining 
fipraof bis takmtsas well as bis fame, it is not meant to be denied that, in 
Iii.s suhs(Hpiont warfare with tbe Minister, during tbe stormy time of tbe 
IVencb llevolutioii, be exhibited a prowess of onitoiy no less suited to 
that actual service, than liis eloquence on the trial of Hastings bad been 
to sucli lighter tills and tournaments of peace. But tbe eff'ect of bis ta- 
lents was far less striking ; — tbe cuiTent of feeling tbrougli England was 
against liiiii ; — and, however greatly this added to the merit of bis (ef- 
forts, it dejirived him of that echo from tbe public heart, by wliicli the 
voice* of tbe orator is endued with a sort of raidtipUed life, and, it 
were, survives itself. In tbe panic, too, that followed tlie bVeneb Revo- 
lution, all eloqmjTice, but that from tbe lips of Power, w’as disregarded, 
and tbe voice of him at tbe In lin was tlie only one listened to in the 
storm. ' 

To tlnit tdormy and agitating period Mr Moore now con- 
ducts ns ; — and nothing, in our judgment, can be more truly 
impartial and comprehensive than the view he lias taken of that 
great cause of disturbance and excess in all ])o]itical ojiinions. 

‘ The powerful an<l the rich,* he ohsei*ves, ‘ both of State and Church, 
must natumlly have regarded with dismay the advance of a political he- 
resy, whose path they saw strewed over with the broken talismans of rank 
ami authority. Many, too, witli a disinterested reverence for ancient in- 
stitutions, tretnhled to see them thus approached by rash hands, whose ta- 
lents for ruin were sufficiently certain, but whose powers of reconstme- 
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tion wore yet to be tried. On tlie otlior band, the easy triuni])li of a people 
over tbeir oppressora was an example wliicli could not fail to ext'ite. the 
hopes of the many as actively as the feai*s of the few- Thejrreat problem 
of the natural rij>’htK of mankind seemed about to be solved m a manner 
most flatteriii" to the majority ; — tlie zeal of the lov(*r of lil)<»rty was kin- 
dled into enthusiasm, by a coinjuest achievtul for his cause upon an annia 
fio vast ; and many, who before would have smiled at tlie <loctrine of hu- 
man perfectibility, now imaf^ned they saw, in what the Ifevoliiticjii 
performed and ]n*oinist'd, almost enough to sanction the indidj^ence of 
that splendid dn;am. It was natural, too, that the jrreater portion of 
that unemployed, and, as it were, homeless talent, wliicli, in all great 
cominiinith's, is ever abroad on the witig, uncertain wlau’e to S(*ttle, 
should now swarm round the light of the new principles, — wliile all tliose 
obscure hut ambitious spirits, vvlio felt their aspirings clogged by the me- 
dium in which they were sunk, would as naturally welcome such a state 
of political effervesce nc(», as might enable them, like enfi*aH(‘liised air, to 
mount at mice to tlie siirfiice. 

^ Amidst all these various interests, imaginations, and fears, wliich 
wer<* brought to life by the dawn of tin? French Revolution, it is not sur- 
prising that errors and excesses, both of conduct and opinion, should be 
among the first products of so new and sudden a mov€*ment of the whole 
I’ivilizi'd world ; — that the friemls of popular rights, presuming upon the 
triumpli that liad been gained, shouhl, in tlu* ardour of pursuit, push on 
the vangum*d of their principles, somewhat farther than was consistent 
with jiriulence and safety ; or that, on the other side. Authority and its 
siipport(.*rs, alarmed by tlu' inroads of the revolutionary spirit, slionid 
but tlie more stubbondy intrench themselves in established abuses, and 
make the dangers they apjirebended from liberty a pretext fer assailing 
its very existence, ' 

TJiis lends naturally to an account of the secession of Burke 
from the party to tvhich lie had hitherto been attached, and 
an examination of the causes which prompted him to that me- 
morable change. Mr Moore, we have already seen, is jealous 
of all political recantations; but in the following splendid 
passage, it cannot be denied tliat the severity of his moral 
judgment is duly tem]>cred with respect for the many eminent 
qualities of the uulividual on whom it is pronounced. 

* It.was Kiiher from circumstances than from choice, or any natural 
afiinity, that Mr Burke liad ever attached himself to the popular party 
in politics. Hiere w^as, in truth, nothing democratic about him but bis 
origin ; — bis tastes were all on the side of the splendid and tlie ai'bitraiy'. 
The chief reconimentlation of the cause of India to bis fancy and his 
feelings w'as, that it involved the fate of ancient dynasties, and invoked 
retribution for the downfall of tbinmes and pnnce<loius, to which his inia- 
ginatiem, always most affected by objects at a distance^ lent a state and 
splendour that did not in reality belong to them. Though doomed 
to make Whiggism his habitual liauiit, he took bis perrh at all times 
on its loftiest branches, as far as possible away from popular contact ; 
and, upon most occ^ions, adopted a sort of B^ouial view of liberty, as 
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rutlicr a qiKv^tioii 1\ iiiL;- l»*t\v(*<*ii the 'rhvofuj (u id the Aristi)ri*a(y, than 
one in whieli the jieeple Imd :i nirlit to any ethcieiit voiee or aj^einy. 
Acn)rdin<.dy, the ({oestion ot* IWlianuMitary from the first uu>- 

inent of its a^iration, found in him a most decided ojiponent. 

‘ This inhennit re]iii^iiiinc«? to po|ntl;><r prim*ipU‘s lu't ame. natumlly 
h«*ii»!itened into impatienri^ an<i disi»iist, hy the lonji" and fruitless war- 
fan* wliifh lie had waaed under their liamier, and tin* uniForni ill snee(*ss 
with which tla'y had Idastetl all his stin<f«»les for wealth and ]»ower. 
Nor was he in any helter temjier with his associates in ihecaiisi*, — haviii«r 
found that the asceinleiicy, Avhu h lie had formerly exiTciscd over t.h«*m, 
aiud which, in sonn» d4*iirc<», <'oiis<ihsl him for tin* want of olficial dominion, 
was of lat(* conshlerahly diininislicd, if iiot wholly transferred to others. 
— lie saw the party, too, who, from the moment they had ceasiil to 
he nih'd liy him, were associafeil only in his mind with recolleetions of 
iinpoyndarlty and defeat, ahoiit to adopt a liiu* of politics which his lonu; 
Knowledge of the pe<»ple of Kn;iland, ami his sagacious foresight of the 
conse<piences of tin* I'rench lh‘v<dntiou, fully convinced him would U‘ad 
to the same harren and mortifying- rcsidts. C)n the contrary, the cause 
to which lie protfered lii-t alliance, AA'<iuhI, In* was ispially sure, hy array- 
iiijx on its sole all the rank, ric}n»s, and relit'ion of Europe, eiiahh* him at 
h'lilH'th to fiM‘l that sense of |)ovver and Triuiu]di, for which his floniin- 
t'erini;' spirit had so lonir panted in vain. In this latter hop<*, indeed, of 
Si s]MM‘dy trium[di over Jacohinism, his teuip\*rann’ut, as was often the 
easi*, outran his sagacity ; for, while In* fon*saw i-learly that tin* dissoliir- 
lion of soc ial or<h r in hVanec* would at last lianhm into a military ty- 
ranny, he ajipeart'd not to In* aware that the viol(*nt nn*asur(‘s which Ju^ 
reconimemh’d a.uainst her would not only hasten tliis forniidahh* result, 
hut hind the whole niasy of tin* people into union and rc‘sistain'e daring- 
the procM'ss, 

‘ r^astly — to these att rad ions,’ of variems kinds, wiih whi<-h tin* cause 
4)f Throin'S Av^as now cncircliMl in the eyes of rnrl;e, imist he mhled oin*,, 
whh-li, hoAA’cwer it may still further discnclianl oer views of his coiiAer- 
.sioii, cannot AA'holly In* oniittc'd anion^ tin* indin'i‘ins*nts to his < han*;’<», — 
Sind this was tin* stronu^ claim upon tin* f;nititnde of ^overninent, which 
liis sesLsoniihli* {ind powerful jidvocw-y in si crisis so dilucult estAil.lislu‘d 
for him, and which the imirow and emharrasHetl slate; of liia cin iunstan- 
**es rejnh*red an object hy im means of secondary importance in his views. 
Ihifortimatelv', — from a delic-ate Avish, perhaps, tliat the rcAAard should 
not ajipear to come in too close coincidence witli tin* ser\ ice, — the pen- 
sion bestowed upon him amved too lutes to admit of his deriving nmcli 
more from it than the ohloijuy hy Avhich it was accoiiipaTiied, 

* I'he consf»(|uenc€», as is av<?11 knoAvn, of the new courw* tiuken hy 
Ihirke was, that tln^ speech<*s and Avriliiigs Avliich he lieiiceforward pro- 
iluced, and in which, as usual, his judgment was run away" Avitli hy liLs 
Jcmiper, form a eoinplete contrast, in spirit and tendeiu-y, to all that lie 
had put on record iu th<* former part, of Ids life. JIo has, indeed, left be- 
iiind him two separate and distinct armouries of opinion, from which 
botfi Whig and Tory may furiUHli themselves with weapons, the niost 
.^lendid, if not the most highly tf*mpered, that ever Genius aud EJp- 
Iquence have condesceudeil to betjueath to Party. He has thus too, fiy 
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liis own personal versatility, attained, in tlie W(‘rl<l of ]»olitirs, vvliat 
SliakHj)eare, by the versatility of his rliaraeti'rs, achieved for th<* world 
in j;(»neral, — namely, such a universality of H]>])ru*iition to all opinions 
aiul piir]joses, that it would he dilHeult for any stateMiian of any jfarty 
to tiiid himself placed in any situation, fi»rwhii h he could not sc‘lecr s(;nie 
golden sentence from Uurlo*, either to streuiitlnoj his iKj'-ition hy reason- 
injr, or illustrate ami adorn it hy fancy. \Miile, tlnMcfore, our r< s]ie<i for 
tin* man himself is diminished hy this want, of morel identity ohscrsiihh* 
tlironjrli his Tde and writinjj:s, we are hut the imjn* di-NjiOM'd to mhnire 
that unrivalled L''<*uius, which coidd thus tlirow itself c.ul in. so many va- 
rious dir(>ctions with equal splendour and vij^n^ur. In mMunjil, jadifical 
ih‘sert«*rs lose tlu'ir value and pow(‘r in the V4*ry tu t, and hrine little more 
lliau their treason to the new cause uhicli they csjnnise : — 

“ I'ortfs hi annis 
(%rsaris iMluonns erat ; 7tKiir fransfu(j(( ri/is. ” 

‘ l>ut 15urk(‘ was mi<.»iity in intinn* cam]> ; and it woiihl liav(‘ tak<*n 
ftrn pT(*at men to elVect what he, hy this tlivisiou of hiin aOf, achieve<l. 
His mind, imleed, lies ])arted asunder in his woiks, like s(>nn* vast con- 
tinent .s<*v«‘red hy a conxidsion of nature, — each ))ovti<in ])eop!4*d hy its 
t>wn (Jiant race of opinions, tiithninii: alloiietln^r in h‘atnres ami langnajie, 
and eoininittml in eternal hostility with each <nher. 

'J’liero is an exccdlont account of the ))uhlic and ])rlvato rup- 
ture between tit is great man and Mr Fox, IVom wliich we have 
no room to make extracts. Wc do not know, liowever, that 
tile true ground of llie distinction Indween our Ucvoliition in 
1()8S, and that upon which these illustrious friends now dif- 
fered, in France, were ever so clearly stated as iu the ftjw fol- 
lowing words of Mr Mtiore. ‘ There was, in truth, but little 
^ similarity between them, — the task of the former being to piv- 

♦ serve liberty, tliat of the latter to destroy tyranny; the t>ne 

* being a regulated movement of tlic Aristocracy against tlie 
‘ Throne, for the Nation, the other a tumuli nous ri.sing of the 
‘ whole Nation, against both for itself. ’ 

In some parts of the following passage on the war })olicy 
of Mr Fitt, the temperate and impartial tone which is in ge- 
neral so steadily maintained throughout these volumes, may 
appear to be lost, in the ardour of an eloquent crimination : 
But the undeniable truth of the facts, and the singular impor- 
tiince of the cause, may excuse some warmth — even in an 
liistorian ; and the concluding sentences seem at all events to 
prove, tliat the author’s judgment was not warped, even on this 
occasion, by personal or party favour. 

‘ In judging of tlie policy of Mr Pitt, dunng tlie Revolutionary war, 
liis partisans, we know, laud it as having been the means of salvation to 
England, while Ills opponents assei-t that it was only pi'eveiited by chance 
from being her ruin — and though the event gives an appeamiu*<} of 
trium]ih to the former opinion, it hy no means removes or even weakens 
tlio grouiuls of the flatten During tlie first nine years of hb adnifisistra^ 
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tiiin, Mr I'iti was, in every respect, an able and most nsefnl niiiiister, 
ainl, “ while th(‘ s(»a was calm, sliowe<l inastership in floatin*^:. ” Rnf. 
the ^reat evinits tliat hnpjieued afterwards took him by surpris<j. Wlien 
lie eaine, to look abroad from his cabinet into th<i storm that was brew- 
iiij? through Iv.irope, the clear and enlarged vit'w of the higher order of 
statesmen was wanting. Instead of elevating himself above the iiilhience 
of the agitation and alarm tliat prevailivk he gave way to it with the 
crowd of onliiuny minds, ami even to<dv counsel from the panic t»f othiM's. 
'file con'<e(pient*e Avas a series <»f m< ;t''nre.s, violent at home and inefii- 
cient abroad — fju* short of the. mark wlnn-e vigour was wanting, and he- 
yoml it, as often, where vigour was inischievons. 

‘ \\ hen w<* are told to regard his ])olicy as tin* salvation of the coun- 
try — when (to use a limne of iMr Dinidas) a vtaim of salvage, is made 
for him, — it may be allowed us to consider a little the nature of tin' 
ineasures, by Avhieh tliis alhyed salvation Avas achiev<*d. If entering into 
a gnvit Avar Avithont either <*on-<isleiicy of plan, or preparation of means, 
inul Avith a total ignoranee «if tin* iiiiain‘ial n^sourees of the enemy — if 
allowing one part of the Cabinet to Hatter the French Royalists, Avith the 
hopi‘ of seinng the Rourhons restored to undiminished powder, whih* liie 
otln'r part a< ted, Avhem'ver-an ojiportimity oflered, upon the plan of di>- 
nnunhering bVance* for the aggrandixinneut of Austria, and thus, at once, 
alienatt'd Pnissia at the very moment of sidisidi/ing him, and lost the 
conlidence of all the Royalist party in France, except the feAV Avho Avere 
vuiin'(l by English assistance* at Quiheron — if going to Avar in 1793 fen* 
the right of the* Dutch to a riv'e*r, and so managing it that in 1794* tin* 
Dutch lost tlieir Avfiole Sejveiii Froviin*(*s — if lavishing more* inoni*y upon 
failures than the sue*c<*s.ses e>f a e*<*ntury had cost, and supporting this 
])rofa^ion by se*hemes of tinance*, either liolloAV and de*lusive‘, like the 
Siiikit'g Fund, or eh-sperately n»gardl<*s.s e)f llie future*, like* the* papen* 
issues — if (lri\ ing Iivland intei rebellion by the perlidious recall of I.orel 
Fit/: william, and reelucing EiigJaiid to two eif the most fe?arful trials, that 
a natijjji, elejiendlng u])on (VeMlit and a Xavy, <*onld encounter, the stop- 
p*.t,e* of lie*r Bank and a muliny in her tleet — if, finally, fiouneh*ring on 
iVom e'iVort to <»tVort against Fi.mc#*, auel lln*n elying upon the ruins of tlie 
last i 'oalitioti he conlel muster against her — if all tliis h(*tok(*us a wise* 
and able ininist<*r, tln*]i is Mr Pitt nnist amply entitled to that nann* ; — » 
tlmn lire the lessons of wisdenii to In* r<*H<l, like llehr<‘AV, haekvvard, ami 
Ava-te anel rashness ami syste-matic failure* to he ln‘hl the only true means 
of saving a <*onnfry. 

^ liad even suce e’ss, by om* of tln^se anomabms aceidents, A\diich 
tsonn^times bailie tln^ Inist feuindenl (*alciilatie>ns of wisdom, bf'en the im- 
tneeliatei result of this lemg monotony of error, it could not, exc(*pt with 
those to whom the event is every thing — “ stultoruni maghter'* 

^reiiiect back im*rit ujnm the im*jnis by wliicli it Avas acbieA'<*d, or, by a 
Vfctro:sj)(ie:tive inirucle, convert that intei Avisdoin, wbicli chance liad only 
eaveei from the? woi'st coiisequenc*<*s of folly. Just aa well might wo he 
4^1k?d upon to premouiu'e Alcln*my a Avise art, because a persevemnee 
in it« failures and reveries hael led by at:cielout to the discoveries of die- 
inistry. But even this sanction of good-luck was wanting to the unre- 
deemed miijtakes of Mr Pitt. During the eigtit years that iulOrveued 
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l>ot\vo<^Ji liis death and the teniiiiiation of the contest, the adoption of a 
far wiser policy was forced upon his more tractnhle pupils ; and the only 
sliare that his measures can claim in the suc«-essful issue of the war, is 
that of haviu" ]> reduced the j^i'icvance that was then abated — of having; 
raised up the power opposed to him to the porUnUous and dizzy ludght 
from which it then fell hy the fiiddiiU'ss of its <nvn elevation, and hy the 
react iiui, not of the Princes, hnt the Peojile of Kur()j)e acrainst its yoke. 

‘ What would have been the course of affairs, both foreijrn and do- 
mestic, had Mr Pox — as was, at one niiu*. luU. ini])rol>ah!e — h(‘en the 
Minister during this ])eriod, mu 4 he left to that sujxuhmnan knowl(‘(h^4‘, 
wliic*h tin* S4‘hti(»hneii (*all nndia and which consists in 

knowinji' all that woiihl have liappei!e<l, harl events l>cj*n otherwise than 
they have Iwm-ii. It is prohah!<‘ that some of tin* r4*siilts would not have 
been so dilVennit as tin* r<*s])ective ])rinciph‘s of Mr Pitt and Mr Pox 
ini^ht naturally h'jul i\s, on the first tlioiiizht, to iiS‘'ert. If left to him- 
self, there is little d»mht that tin* latf(‘r, from tin* simph* and fearless 
ma'jfuaniinity of his natnn*, woultl Inivi* cmisidted for tlie public safety, 
with that nnnh-raiion which tvu<» couraiit* inspires ; and that, even had it 
ln*en n<*C(*ssary to siivp{‘inl tin* (’onstitiition for a s<»ason. he would liave 
known how to v(‘il tin* statin* of ]aln‘rty, without !<*avin^r, liki* Itis rival, 
such marks <jf mutilation on its limbs. But it is to he recolh'cted that 
he would ha\<* had to encouut4'r, in liis own ranks, tin* very same ]»atri- 
I'ian alarm, wlfwli couM even to Mr Pitt ttive an iiu rea'-e of nnmn ntum 
au:ain.st lil»<*rty, ajid Avhi4*li tin* ])Osses.dofi of ])o\\er would l}av<’ n*r.der<*d 
Init nn*n* s(‘iisiri>e and arbitrary. A<*r\!stomed. tivo, as In* bad loinr be(*n, 
to yi<‘ld to tin* intluence of Burki*, it umdd have retjuin'd mon* (inum'ss 
tluin habitmdly heloiiiie<l to Mr luix, to withst-.eid the perst*verinL!: impe- 
tuosity of siicli a eouus«‘llor. 4»r keep the hulane<* of his mind uushaken 
hy those .stiip<*iidous ])ow«»rs, whi(‘h, likt* the boi’ses of the Sun hreakinjy 
out of the P< lii>tie, carried every thiiiir thi*y sei/<*d upon so splendidly 
astray — “ qaaqae impetvfi Cffd 

flav siite Icqv nnnit, altntfttr suh athvre Jirh 
Inruraa/tf ropiuniqor per arid varruw,*' 

Ills notice of the conversion of IMr W iiuiham ujkI other 
illnstrlens alarmists to the *-1414* of tlu* IMinister. in IT?) I, is dis- 
tino’ciislie.'l hv the same cjihnn^*»s and inijiartialii y, — though lie 
cannot i\dVain fnan ob - lv'. inj.*', tlnit 

‘ It is to he rei»:rett4'd that, in ahmwt all eas(*'^ of eonv<*rsu»n to the 
si<le of pow<*r, tin; coincidein*<' of some worldly advaut;iu*c with tin* 
<-haiii>:»; should make it di.‘li<-idt to <l*‘ei<u* upon tin* sine«’rily or disinte- 
restedness of the conv(*rf. 7’hat these Nohle Whios were sincere in their 
alarm there is no reason to douht ; but the lesstni of loyalty they have 
transmitt e<! would have In'eii far nu>re edifyinj;, had the usual corollary 
of honomvs and emoluments nut folUnved, and had they h*ft at least one 
instance of political conveision on record, wliero tlie tnitli tvas its own 
sole rewani, and the Pross'iyte did not suI)skU? into the Placeinan. * 

III what he says of Mr Canning’s first introduction into pubr 
lie life, thei'e is the same spirit of perfect candour and dignitjv 
That distinguished person had been bred up in Whig princi- 
ples, and in the particular circle of Shcvidaii, who had even 
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smnonncoiU sonu'wlint rashly, in the House of Commons, the 
ai'iV'ksion nh.ifli h'n parly was likely to receive in Ills talents 
and enen^y. Hut l)eloiv. coiiiinittiii^ hiiiiself in ]>iil»!'c, the 
youinjf state^inan t(^ok other coimsel — and came out under the 
auspices of I he Minister. 

‘ lIoweviM* flaiijrerDiis/ says Air Aloiiro, ‘ it iiiiglit he to t»xalf Mirli aii ex- 
ample iiit(» a prece<leiit, it is (piestloiiahle whether, in thus res«»lviii^ to join 
the asf‘(‘ii(laiit side, Mr ( aiiiiiii^ has not eoiiterred a {rreater heindit on tho 
eoiintiy than lu» evt^r would have heen able to elfeet in tla* niiiks of his 
ori^finul IVitMuls. That Part\% which has now so 1oii(r Imsmi the s(»]e deposi- 
tnry of the ])ower oCilie Stat<\ had, in n<ldition to the orip;inal nnrrowiiesH of 
its principles, conlracti'd all that proud ohstinney in antiipiated error, whicli 
is tht* iinariiddi* churacterisiir of such iiioiio]io1ies ; and which, liowcwer 
consonant with its vonitiini. as the chosen iiistriinient of the Criiwii, 
slitiidd have hinir sima* uu'tdUlvti it in tin* service of a free and eidi^ht- 
eiii-tl p'Miple. Souk* infiisiiiu of the spirit of the tilings into this body 
had heeome necessary, even for its own pn»servalion, — in the same man- 
lier as th<* iiihahmient. of yic.iihfiil hri*ath has lieen rt*ci>iiimen<h*d, hy 
some physicians, to the intirin and sn]>er(iimna1i*d. This renovating in- 
spirit ion tilt* eciiins 4»f Mr C.imiiii^ has snjiplied. His first political 
lessons were d**rive<| from sources tmi sacred to his yoim^ adiiiinitioii to 
h«* forirotten. lie has carri<*d the spirit of l]u»si» 1i*ssons with him into 
tilt* <• 011111 * 1 ^ which he jnineil, and hy the vii»oiir of the irrafl. whii’h al- 
rei<ly, iiide<*d, sliows itself in tin* fruits, bids fair to charivre ulto^(*tht r 
tlie iialiire «»f Toryism. ' 

'J1ic war 17}).^ u lion t!ie lien IVeason and Sedition Hills 
were first enacted, is di'^tinptui.slied hy Mr Moore as ilio era of 
the jrroc^est serviiily cm the part of the advoeaU*s of the 
C*ourt, and liie ;j;iva test ixecsscs oii that of their opponents, 
'^riie two extremes, as lie justly renuirks, mutually provoked 
i‘:icl» other; and the ivlKetions wilh which he close*, the. follow- 
inuj liric'f iioliec* of them, seem to us to hrealhe the very sjiiril 
of dispassioiiiiUi truth and monitory wisdom. 

‘ AiJiom*: the* woivl olleets, as 1 have a1ri*ady remarked, f>f ihe riffor- 
oiis policy ailopted liy the .MinistiT, was the extreiiiiry to which it drove 
the principles and laiiLoia'^e of Ojipositioii, and that sanction which tint 
vehement rebound against oppression of such illlhl(*llcill^ sjiirits as I'ox 
and Sheridnii seemed to hold out to the obscurer and more* practical as- 
sertors of ii'i'edoiii. 'I'his was at n«> time more r4*n:arkahh* than in the 
]>reseiit Session, during the discussion of those arhitniry measures, flie 
Treason and Sedition Hills, when sparks w(*r(* struck out, in the collision 
of the two ]>riiiciples, which tho coiiilnistihle slate «»f public feeling at 
l!:e moineiit reii(h*n*d not u little* perilous. On tho motion that the 
Hou*o should ivsolvL* its«*irfnto a Coiiiinill<>c* upon the Tmison Hill, iVIr 
h’lix saick that “ if AIiiiist<-i*s wc*ro di*tei'iiiiiied, hy m(*ans of the* corrupt 
iiithienc^; th(*y already ]iossc*ssed in the two I louses of Par1iam(*nt, to 
]iasH these Hills, in violent opposition tti the* d(*clarcd sense of the* pvat 
majority of tin* nation, tuid they should la* put in force with all their ri- 
gorous ]vrovisioiis~if his opinion were sihkcd 1»y tin* p(*op1o as to the 
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OliiMliiMirOy 111! should toll tliiMn, tiint it wns no 1oii«^or n qni^tion of iniv* 
nd ohli^rjitioii »iid Duty, hut of IVniloiiro/' ?vli‘ SlioriiUiii lollowod in 
t.lio liohl foo1s1op*4 uf hi» IriiMid, and said, lliat if a d<‘;rnid(*d and f»]»> 
proHSod majority of tin* poojdo ap]diod to hiiii, ho woidil ad\iso thoiii 1o 
Hriiuii'sco ill thoso hills only as lnii<r as Hosistanco was liiqinidoiit. ” This 
lanun.'iirn was, of roiirso, \isltod with tlu* lioavy roprohatlon of tlio Mi- 
nistry ; — l»iit tlioir own |ifirtisaiis had alroiidy uroiio us laiip^ths on 

tin* sidi! of uhsolnti* ]n)WiT, and it is ihi* iiatni'i* of snrli (»\tri»ii!(*-« to *ri'- 
iiorato t*arh othi*r. HiH|io;i IIoiNloy liad proarliod thi* do. trini* of pas- 
si vo o!)i*diiMn*i» in tho IIoii-o of Lords, ass(*rti:'^ lliat •* man's ahnsi* of 
his di'loipitod authority is to ho homo with rosiirnation, liKo any othor of 
(jrod's jnd^nionts ; and that tlio opposition of tho indiridnal to fho m;\'o- 
11*11^11 |iowor is ail opposition to (iod’s providontial anT.iii'onionts. ” I'lio 
]>roniotion of tho Kiyht Itovorond l^ii'hilo th:it foI!owi*d viji*. not li'toiy to 
ahato his Zi*al in tho raiiso of powor; and, an-ordimiiy, wo find liini in 
tho p*‘<*soiit sossioii diM'lariny, in liis ]daoo in t!io Iliiiiso of Lords, that 
“ tho poo]do havo iiotliiii'^ to do with tho 1aw<« hut to ohoy tliom. " 

‘ Tho (iovornniont, too, had latoly uivon 4*:>iintonj:niv to writi‘»-s, tin* 
ah-nrd Nlaxislnioss of whoso doi'frinos wtnild h;:M' snniv h.*low oontoinpi, 
hnl f«ir siioli patroiao-o. Ainoiiir tho alilost of lln*ni was Arllnir Voiiiii^ 
— ono of llmso nnioi'-ad*»s from tho oaiiso of froodom, who, Idvo l!;.* in- 
roniiiiiry that s(*i tiro to tho 'IVmplo willi tin* I’aino ho had stolon from 
it 4 altar, turn tho fonio and tlio onorjrio'^ nliioh t)io\ ha\o aoipiirod in f/o- 
f’tft’r of lihorly tf./rtf.is/ hor. 'J'liis '*oiith‘n:an, t4> uo.ini his shnation as 
SoiTotary to tho P.oanl of A‘j:rindturo utVi odod raoiliii ‘s f,i,* tl»o ri/t-nla- 
tioii of liis politii*.*!! i:on*sios, did not s.*rnjdo, in oao of his ];anip!i]«'ls, 
roundly t<» ji^-ort. iliat nn “joal roprosoiitation, rotioii horoaulis Koiir ]>ar- 
liaiiioni.s, o\tr;na*4.n.i ronr!-, soUidi M:ni-t.*rs, ami oomipt majoritios, aro 
not only intinii’.ti’ly int'M'Wio on with tlio piri'*rM‘;d froosloin of Kiiulaiid, 
hut, in II ifi'oat doaroo, tho <-ansos of it ! 

* Ihit (ho most :n*iiv(* and notorious of lh,'»‘0 p jfroni/i il adviioatos of 
till* C'oiiit Avas Air Jidm l{<*ovi»s — a porsi>ii uln». in las rap.'n’ily nl I*n*- 
sidoMt of tho AsMoo’iatioii a-^aiiisi Kopiihlioaiis and Iiovollovs, hail aotod 
Us ii sort of Snh-minisior of Alarm to Mr IhwUo. In a paniphlot, on- 
titlod “ 'riioii^lits on tho Kiiirlish (ioA’ormnont, wliirli Mr Shomiaii 
hi*oiii>ht niidor tho iiotiro of tho lion'*!*, as a liliol on tin* I'oii.sfiliitioii, 
this pupil of till* srliool of Fihiior mlvaiirod tho startlinj^ dortrino, that 
till* Lords and ('oiiinioii.s of Kii.*hind doriv«» thoir oxistonro and aiitho- 
riXy/nMi the Khuj. anil that tho Kiiij*ly Ciovonmii*iit oould ifo on, in all 
its finirtions, without, tlioni. ' 

And Iu*ro, in rofoivntv to this r.olitv of tin.* dani;vrs to wliicli 
till* ooiillirt of o|>})Osilo rxtivinos nni.st iilwny.s oxpo.se tho poatv 
iiiid till* liberty ol’ n I'onnlrv liki* I’jn^liind, \\c may l)o a!!owi*d, 
|>i*rliiip;S to paiiso a lillli* iil our abstract, — anil to say a wonl 
or two ill aiiswor to tlio nutnifoU! attafts wliicli wo. and t!io 
partv to which avo an* .sujiposod to bJon^:::. hiiA'o latoly bad to 
sustain, from tlio oxtronio ]mrtios of tlio pivsoni pacific (lino — 
(111* uncompromising Tories, on ibo ono band, and lli-o Radical 
Itoformcrs, on liiv other. o sliould iVLii’Ll i-xiromc-ly ii tb;» 
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interest or credit of the old constiiittioiial Whi.ws sTiould ever 
have been coniproiiiisctl in }nil)lic o})inioii, bjr any weakness or 
rashness of ours : — and that not i>nly because we certainly 
have no warrant to hold ourselves out as their spokesmen, but 
because, though a^reein^ in the main with their tenets, we do 
not profess to acknowledge their anthoritVs or to be guuled in 
our opinions by any thing but oiir ov/n imperfect lights. The 
iinpiitations to which we now allude, however, certainly do 
not touch us individually —at least in the view we take of them, 
but are plainly applicable to all who lia})pen to stand midway 
between the two contending factions, and therefore in an emi- 
nent degree to the true constitutional Whigs of 1688 — with 
wdioni. in this que.^tion, we are proud to be identifio<L 

Tlie topics ol* rej)roacli which these tw'o opposite parties 
liave recently joined in directing against us, seem to be chiefly 
two : — //Va/, that our doctrines are timid, vacillating, coni- 
jiroinlsing, and inconsistent ; and, secomlh/^ that the party w'hlch 
holds them, and to which they are addreswsod, is sniall, weak, 
de'^pised, and iiii}) 0 ]Mdar. These are the texts, we tliink. of 
those whose vocation it has lately bccouic, to preach against us, 
from the pii!|)its either of servility or democratlcul reform. 
But it is necessary to open them up a little farther, before we 
enter on our defence. 

The Jifvt charge then is. That the W^liigs are essentially an 
ineflicieiil, trimming, half-way sort of party — too ca]>tioii.s,* pe- 
iiurlous, and disrespectful to authority, to be useful servants in 
a ^Monarchy, aiul too aristocratical, cautious, and tenacious 
of old institutions, to deserve the confidence, or excite the 
syiiipatliies, of a generous and eiiliglitencd People. 'J^lieir ad- 
vocates, accoriliiiglv — and we ourselves in an especial manner— 
are accii*«ed of dealing in coiitradictorv and equivocating doc- 
trines ; of jiraetisiiig a coiillnual siv-saw of admissions and re- 
tractions ; of saying now a word for the people — now one for 
the aristocracy — now one for the Crown; of paralysing all our 
liberal pro}K)silions by some timid and ]>allry reservation, 
and never being lietrayed into a truly popular sentiment with- 
out instantly chilling and iieiitrali/diig it liy some cold fears of 
excess, some cautious saving of the privileges of rank and estiir> 
blishment. And so far has this system of inculpation hoeii 
lately carried, that a liberal Journal, of great aiul increasing 
celebrity, has actually d«ine us the lionoiir, cpiarter after quar- 
ter, of quoting long i)|^Bages from our humble ])agc.s, in evi- 
dence of this sad iniirmity in our party and principles. 

.Now, while we reject of course the epithets which are here 
applied to us, we admit, at once, tlie facts on whicli our adver- 
saries proless to justify thoin. We acknowledge that we are fair- 
ly chargeable with a fear of opposite excesses — a desire lo com- 
.‘J 
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promise and reconcile the claims of all the great parlies in the 
State — an anxiety to temper and qualify whatever may be said 
in favour of one, with a steady reservation of whatever may 
be due to the rest. To this sort of trimming, to thUi incon- 
sistency, to this timidity, wc distinctly plead guilty. We plead 
guilty to a love for tlie British Constitution — and to all and 
every one of its branches. We are for King, Lords, and Com- 
mons ; and though not perhaps exactly in that order, we are 
proud to have it said that we liaive a word for each in its turn ; 
and that, in asserting the rights of one, we would not willing- 
ly forget those of the others. Onr jealousy, we confess, is 
greatest of those who have the readiest means of persuasion; 
and we are far more afraid of the encroachments of arbitrary 
power, under cover of its patronage, and the general love of 
jieace, security, and distinction, winch attract so strongly to 
the rtigion of tlie C\>iirt, than of tl^e nsnrpatioTis of ])opuIar 
violence. But we are for authority^ as well as for freedoifi. 
We are for the natural and wholesome inllueiice of Avealtli and 
rank, and the veneration winch iK-longi to old institutions, 
ivithout which no government lias ever had either stability or 
respect, as well as for that vigilance of j>o]>iilar conlroul, and 
tliat siijirciniiev of public 0]fnnon, williout which none coidd 
be long protect ed JVoin abuse. We know that, when pushed 
to their iiilituate extremes, those prinei[)l(\s maybe said to be in 
contradict ion. But the escape from iueoiisistency is secured 
by tlie very obvious precaiilion of slopping short of siicli ex- 
tremes. It was to prevent lliis, in fact, that the English consti- 
tution, and indeed goverinnent in general, was established. 
Every thing that we know the.t is valuable in the onlinances of 
men, or admirable in the arrangeinents of Ih’ovideiice, seems 
to depend on a coinjiromise, a balance ; or, if the ex))ressioii 
is thought lietter, on a eoiiilict and struggle, of opposite anil ir- 
reeoiicileable priiieijiles. \'irlue — society — life itseift and in 
so far as we can see, tlie grand niovciiients and whole order of 
the universe, are maintained only by such a contention. 

These, we are afraid, will appear but idle truisms, and shal- 
low })relexts for foolish self-connneiidatlon. No one, it will bew 
saiil, is for anyt hing but the British constitution ; and no 
body denies that it dejieiuls on a balance of opposite principles. 
'J'he only i]iiestioii is, whctlier that balance is now riglilly 
adjusted; and whether the Whigs are in tlic proper course 
lor correcting its obliquities. Now, ift|be attacks to wliich 
wc are alluding hud been reducible to such a principle as this 
— if we had l)een nierelv accused, by our brethren of the 
'Westminster, for not gofng far eiioiigii on the popular side, 
and by our brethren ot the Quarterly, tor going too far— wc 
YOU XLV. NO. 83. . C 
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should have had nothing to complain of lioyond what is inse-' 
parable from all party conteiitioiis ; and must have done our 
best to answer those opposite charges, on their separate and 
specific merits, — taking advantage, t)f course, ns against each, 
of the authority of the other, as a proof, afiiriiori^ of the safety 
of our own intermediate position. Hut tlie peculiarity of our 
case, and the liardship w'hich alone induces us to com))lain of it 
is, that ihh is not the course that lias been lately followed with 
regard to ns, — that oiir adversaries have effected, or rather 
pretended, an unnatural union against us, — and, deserting not 
only the old rules of political hostility, but, as it humbly a]i- 
pears to us, tlu'ir own fundamental principles, have combined 
to attack us, on the new and distinct ground of ovr moderatUm 
—not because we are opposed to their extreme doctrines re- 
spectively, but because we are not extremely' o])})osed to them ! 
—and, atilecting a generous indulgence and respect for those 
who are diametrically against them, seem aeliially to have 
agreed to join their arms, to run down those who woiihl medi- 
ate between them. We understand very well the feelings 
wliieh lead to such a course of proceeding; Init we are not the 
less convinced of their injustice, — and. in spite of all that may 
be said of iieiilrals in civil war, or interlopers bi inatrimoiiial 

a uarrels, we still believe that the peace-makers arts blessed, — and 
^at they wlm seek conseieutioiislv tt) moderate the preti-nsious 
of contending factions, are more likely to be right tliaii either 
of their opjionents. 

The natural, and, in our humble judgment, the Very impor- 
tant fiinctioji of a middh* party is, iu)t only to be a cheek, but 
a bulwark to botli those that are more decidedly o]>posed; — 
and though liable not to lie very well lookt‘d on by either, it 
should only be very obnoxious, we should think, to the stron- 
ger, or those who are ilitposed to act on the olfeiisive. lo them 
it naturally enough ]iresents the ap])earance of an advanced ]iost, 
Unit must be carried beftirc the main battle can be joined, — and 
for the assault of w'hich they have neither the same weapons, the 
same advaiilages of position, nor the sajiie motives of action. 
To the weaker party, liowisver, or tliose who stand on their de- 
fence, it must always be. felt to be a jirotcction — though re- 
ceived probably wdtli grudging and ill grace, as a sort of half- 
faced fellow.shi}), yielded with no cordiality, and ready enough 
to be withdrawn if sejiaratc teniis can be made with tlie adver- 
sary. With this scl^i^ue of tactics we have long been familiar ; 
and for those feelings we were prc])ared. But it is rather too 
much, we think, when those who arc irreconcileably hostile, and 
whose only quarrel with us is, that we go half the length of 
their hated opponents, — have the face to pretend tluit we are 
more hateful than those who go the whole length, — that they 
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have really no particular quarrel with those who are beyond 
ns, and that w'c, in fact, and our luihapp^' mid-way position, 
are tlic only obstacles to a cordial nnion ol those whom it is, in 
truth, our main object to reconcile mid unite ! 

Nothing, we take it, can be so plain as tliat this is a hollow, 
and, ill truth, very Ihinsy pretext: and that the real reason 
of the animosity with wliich we are honoured by tlie more 
eager of the two extreme parties, is, that we aflbrd a cover- 
ing and shelter to each — iiiqiedc the assault they are impa- 
tient mutually to make on each other, and take away from 
them the means of that direct onset, by which the sanguine in 
both liosts imagine they might at once achieve a decisive victory- 
If tlicre w'cre indeed no belligerents, it is plain enough that 
there could be no neutrals and no mediators. If there was no 
natural war between Democracy and ^Monarchy, no true ground 
of discord between 'Fories and' liadical lleforiners — we admit 
tliere would be no vocation for W'Jiigs. The true ilefiiiition 
of that partv^ as matters lanv stand in England, is, that it is a 
middle parly, between the two extremes of high monarchical 
})rinci})les on the one hand, and extremely })o])ulur princijiles 
on the other. It holds no juvuliair opinions, that we are aware 
of, on any <itlu‘r points of policy, — ^ancl no man of common 
sense can doubt, and no man of common candour deny, that it 
differs from eacli of the otlier parlies on the vt ry grounds on 
which they dilh'r from eacli ether, — the only diNtinctioii being 
that it <loes not dilfer so wiiiely. 

(.'‘an any thing then he so preposterous as a pretended truce 
between two belligerents, in order that ihty may fall Jointiv 
n}fon those who are substantially neutral ? — a dallying and 
C(»(jiu‘tting w'itli mortal enemies, for the ))iir])ose of gain- 
ing a snjiposed advantage oier those who are to a great ex- 
tenl frieiiils? Yet this is the course that has recently been 
followed, and seems still to be pursued. It is now some time 
siiici* the thorough lleforniers began to make awkw'ard love to 
tlie loyalists, by |>retendiiig to bewail the obscuration which 
the 'J'hrone had suHered from the usurpations of Parliamentary 
iiifluciici‘, — the curtailment of’ the prerogative by a junto of ig- 
noble. borough mongers, — and the thraldom in which the So- 
vereign was lield by those who were truly Ins creatures. Since 
that time, the more ])revaiHng tone luis been, to sneer at the 
Whig aristocracy, and to declaim, with all the bitterness of 
real fear and affected contempt, on the hisignificance of men of 
fortune and talents, who are neither loyal nor popular — and, 
at the same time, to lose no opportunity of compliment iiig the 
^\>rv possessors of jaiw’cr, for every act of liberality w'hicli had 
been really forced upon them, by tliose very Whigs wdioin they 
refuse to acknowledge as even cooperating in the cause, llie 
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high Tory or Court party have, in substance, played the same 
game. They have not indeed aflectal, so barefacedly, an en- 
tire sympathy, or very tender regard for their radical allies : but 
they have acted on the same principle. They have echoed 
and adopted the absurd fiction of the of the Whigs 

—and, speaking with allected indulgence of the excesses into 
which a generous love of liberty may occasionally hurry the 
mnorant and unthinking, have reserved all their severity, un- 
fairness, and intolerance, for the more moderate opponents 
with whose reasonings they find it more difficult to cope, and 
whose motives and true position in the country, they are there- 
fore so eager to misrepresent. 

Now, though all this may be natural enough in exasperated 
disputants, who are a})t to wreak their vengeance on whatever is 
most within their reach, it is not the less unfair and unworthy in 
itself, nor the less shortsighted and ungrateful in the parties 
who are guilty of it. For we do not hesitate to say, that it is 
substantially to this calumniated and nintunlly reviled Whig 
parly, and to those whc» act on its princi|)les, that the Ci>iintry 
is truly indebted for its peace and its constilution — and one at 
least, if not both the extreme parties, for their \erv existcaiee. 
If there were no «iKh middle btuly, who saw faults and iiu‘rits 
in both, and could not consent to the umpialified triumph or 
iiiiqualilied extirpation of either — if the w hole pi>]>iiiaf ion of the 
coiuitry was composed of intolerant I’oiies and fiery rvformers 
—of such spirits in siiort, to bring the matter t(» a plain })rae- 
tical bearing, as ilie two hostile parties have actually chosen, 
and now suj)port as their leaders aiiil spokesmen, does any 
man imagine that its pi^aee or its eonsLitntion eould he main- 
tained for a single year ? On Mieli a supposition, it is plain 
that they mu.st enter immediatv'ly on an active, uneompromising, 
relentless Cfinteiition ; and, afti'r a short di'fving p.irhw, iniist, 
by force or fear, efiect the entire subversion of one or the 
other; and in either case, a complete revolution and dissolu- 
tion of the present constitution and principle of goveriiiiuait. 
Compromise, uj)oii that sup})osition, w'e ccmceive, must be ut- 
terly out of the cjuestion ; as w'c'll ns llie limitation of the (‘on- 
test to either of reasoning or of abii'^e. 'i'ht*y would he 

fit each other’s throats before the end of a year ! or, if there 
was any eoinproniise, what rotdd it be, but a coiii])roniise on 
the middle ground of Whiggisin ? — a virtual conversion of a 
majority of those very combatants, who are now siip|>osc'd so to 
hate mid disdain them, to the creed of that moderate and libe- 
ral party? 

What is it, llien, that prevents such a mortal conflict from 
taking ])lacc at the present luoiiieiit betw'cen those who repre- 
sent themselves as engrossing all the jiriiiciiile and all die force 
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of the country ? what, but the fact, that a very large portion of 
the j)opiilatiou do not in reality belong to either; but adhere, 
and are known to adhere, to those modei*ate opinions, for the 
profession of which the Whigs and their advocates arc not 
only covered with the obkxjuy of those whom they save from 
the perils of such frightful extremities, but are pre[)osterously 
sii])posed to have incurred the dislike of those witli whom in 
fact they are identified, and to whom they belong. 

And this leads us to say a few^ words on the second grand 
j)Osition of the Holy Allies, against w'hom w e are now called to 
<lefend ourst lves, that the Wliigs are not only inconsistent and 
vacillating in their doctrines, but, in consetjuence ol* that vice 
or error, are in fact weak, unpopular, and despised in the 
country. The veiw circumstance of their being felt to be so 
formitiable as to retjuire tliis .^irangtj alliance to make liead 
against them, and to force their opjxments to intermit all other 
conhvsts, and ex})end t)n them exclusively the whole treasures 
of their st)phislry and abuse, jnight go far, we think, to refute 
this (les])erate allegation. Jhit a very short resumption of the 
})rinei})les w e liave just been unfolding wdll show^ that it cannot 
])ossil)ly be true. 

We reckon as \Miigs in this question, all those who are not 
disposed to go the lengtli of either of the extreme parties wdio 
would now divide the country betwx^en them — all, in other 
words, wlio wish the ( lovernmont to be substantially more po- 
pular than it is — but, at the same time, to retain more aris- 
tocratical influence, and more deference to authority, than the 
Uadical liiformers will tolerate: — Aiul, we ilo not liesitate 
to say, that so Jar (Voiii being weak or inconsiderable in the 
country, we are perfectly convinced that, among the educateil 
classes, which now embrace a very large proportion of the 
whole, it greatly outnumbers both the others pul together. It 
should always be recollected, that a middle party like this is 
invariably much stronger, as well as more determined and Jor- 
midable, than it ajipears. Kxtreme doctrines always make the 
most noise. They lead most to vehemence, passion, and dis- 
play, — they are inculcated with most clamour and exaggeration, 
and excite the greatest alarm. In this way wc hear of them 
most frequently and loudly. But they are not, upon that ac- 
count, the most w’idely s}n’ead or generally adopted ; — and, in 
an enlightened country, where there are tw'o oppoaite kinds of 
extravagance tliiis trumpeted abroad together, they serve in a 
good degree as correctives to each other ; and the great body 
of the })eople will almost inevitably settle into a middle or mo- 
derate opinion. U^he champions, to be sure, andanibtious lead- 
ers on each side, will proba\)ly only be exasperated into greater 
bitterness and greater confidence, by their contention. But the 
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greater part of the lookers on can scarcely fail to perceive tlmt 
mutual wounds have been inflicted, and mutual infirmities dis- 
played, — and the continuance and very fierceness of the combat 
is apt to breed a general opinion, that neither party is right, to 
the height of their respective pretensions ; and that truth and 
justice can only be satisfied by large and mutual conccssitms. 

Of the two parties — the Tliorough Reformers are most in- 
debted for an appearance of greater strength than tliey actually 
possess, to their own boldness and activity, and the mere curio- 
sity it excites among the idle, cooperating with the sounding 
alarms of their oj^ponents, — while the Fligh I'ories owe the same 
advantage in a greater degree to tlie ([uiet ellect of their influ- 
ence, and to that prudence which leads so many, who in their 
liearts are against them, to keep their opinions to themselves, 
till some opjmrtunity can be found of declaring them with eflect. 
Roth, however, are conscious that tlu.‘y owe much to such an il- 
lusion, — and neither, accordingly, has courage to venture on 
those measures to which tlu‘y would infallibly resort, if they 
iriivsted to their apparent, as to their actual strength. 'The To- 
I’ies, who have the administration in some measure in their hands, 
wouUl be glad enough to jnitdown all popular interference, whe- 
ther by assemblies, l)y s})eoch, or by writing; and, in fact, only 
:illow the law to be as indulgent as it is, and its administration 
to be so much more indulgent, from a conviction that they 
would not be su{)portod in more severe measures, either by pub- 
lic opinion without, or even by their ovvn majorities within the 
walls of the Legislature. "I'liey know very well that the great- 
er part of their adherents arc altaclied to them by uo other prin- 
ciple than that of their own immediate interest, — and that, even 
among them as they now stand, they could command at least as 
largo a following, for Whig measures as for rory measures, if 
proposed by an administration of as mneli a})j)arent slabilit}'. It 
is not necessary, indeed, to go farther tlnui to tlie coiimum coii- 
versation of the more open or careless of those who vol<^ and 
act among the Tories, to be satisfieil, that a wvy large pro- 
portion, iiuleed, of those who pass under that title, are really 
VVhigs in heart ami conviction, and are ready to declare them- 
^selves such, ou the first convenient op])ortiiJiity. With regard to 
the Radical Reformers, again, very little more, we think, can be 
necessary to show their real weakness in the country, than to 
observe how very few votes they ever obtain at an election, 
even in the most open boroughs, and the most populous and 
independent counties. We count for nothing in tliis question, 
the mere physical force which may seem to be arrayed on 
their side in the manufacturing districts, on occasiojis of distress 
and suffering ; though, if they felt that they hud even this per- 
manently at their comnuilid, il is impossible that they should 
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not have more nominations of parliamentary attorneys, and more 
steady and irnjmsinfy exhibitions of their streiii^th and union. 

At tlui present moment, then, wc are j^ersnaded tliat the 
proj^er Whig party is in reality by much the largest and the 
steadiest in the country ; and we are also convinc(;d, that it is 
in a course of rapid increase. Hie effect of all long continued 
discussion is to disclose flaws in all sweeping arguments, and 
to multijily exceptions to all general propositions — to discoun- 
tenance extravagances in short, to abate conlidence and into- 
lerance, and thus to lay the foundatioiis for liberal compromise 
and mutual concession. Kven those who continue to think 
that all the reason is exclusively cm tht‘ir side, can scarcely 
liojie to convert their opponents, except by degrees. Some few 
rash and fiery spirits may contrive to pass from one extreme 
to the other, without going through the middle. Hut the com- 
mon course undoubtedly is dillerent; and therefore we are en- 
titled to rtickon, that every one who is detached from the Tory 
or the Radical faction, will make a stage at least, or half-way 
house, of Whiggism, and may jirobably be induced, by the 
comfort and respectability of tlie establishment, to remain; as 
the temperate regions of the earth are found to detain the 
greater })art of tliose who havti been induced to fly from the 
heats of the Kcpiator, or the rigours of the Pole. 

TJjougli it is natural enough, therefore, for those who hold 
I'Xtrome opinions, to de}ireciate llui conseqiU'iice of those who 
lake their station between thcan, it seems sidlicienlly certain, 
not only that their position must at all times be tlie safest and 
best, but that it is dcstiiied iilliinately to draw to itself all that 
is truly of any considerable weight upon cither hand; and that 
it is tile feeling of* the constant and growing force of this cen- 
tral at(ractioii, that inflames tlie animosity of those whose im- 
}U)rlancc would be lost by the convergence. For our own 
jiart, at least, we are satisfied, ami we believe the party to 
which we belong is satisfied, both with the degree of influence 
and resja'ct which we possess in the country, and with the 
prospects which, we think upon reasonable grounds, we may 
entertain of its increase. In assuming to ourselves the char 
racier of a middle part\s w'c conceive that we are merely 
stating a fact, w'hich cannot well be disputed on the present oc- 
casion, as it is assumed by both those who are now opposed to us, 
as the main ground of their common attack; and almost all that, 
we have said follow^s as a necessary consequence of this assuntpr 
tion. From the very nature of the tiling, we cannot go to eir 
ther of the extreme parties ; and neither of them can make any 
inovement to increase their pojiularity and substantial power, 
without coming nearer to us. It is but fair, how^cver, before 
concluding, to state, that though wc do occupy a position be- 
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tween the intolerant Tories anti the tlioroiigh lleforiners, w'e 
conceive that we are considerably nearer to the latter than to 
the former. In oiir principles, indeed, and tlie ends at which 
W'e aim, we do not inateriall}'^ differ from what is ])rofessed 
by the more sober among them; tlioiigh w^e require more 
caution, more securities, more exceptions, more temper, and 
more time. That is tlie difference of our theories. In prac- 
tice, we have no doubt, we shall all have time enough 
Ft)r it is the lot of England, w'e have little doubt, to be 
ruled in the main by a Tory party, for as long a period 
as we can look forward to willi any great distinctness — by 
a Tory party, however, restraineil more and more in its pro- 
pensities, by the growing inff nonce of Whig principles, and 
the enliglitened vigilance of that party, both in l^irliament and 
out of it ; and lunv and then admonished, by a temporary ex- 
pulsiozi, of the iieces^lly of a still greater conlormity with tlie 
progress of liberal opinions, than could be spontaneously ob- 
tained. I he inherent s})irit, however, of monarchy, and the 
natural effect of long possession of pow er, will secure, we a}»]n’e- 
hend, for a consideiable lime, the general sw ay of j)ien professing 
Tory principles, ami their speedy restoration, when driven for 
a season iVom their pltices by disaster or general dlsconteiU ; 
and the Whigs, during the same i)eriod, must content them- 
selves w ith ])reventii!g a great deal of evil, arul seidng the good 
which the}' had suggested tardily and iinpmlectly eire(’ti‘d, by 
those w ho will lake the credit of originating w hat they had long 
oj)posed, and only at last adojaed with reluctaiice and on com- 
pulsion. It is not a very brill innt prospect })crliaps, nor a very 
enviable lot. But we. believe it to be what awaits us; and wt*. 
embrace it, not only cheerlully, but w ith llKinkfulncss aiul pride 
— thankfulness, that we are enabled to do even so much for thc^ 
good and the lilierlies of our country — and juide, that in tlnis 
seeking her service, we cannot well be sitspecled of selfish or 
mercenary views. 

The thorough Reformers never can be in powder in tliis coun- 
try, but by irieaiis of an actual revolution. The Whigs may, 
and occasionally will, without any disturbance to its peace. 
But these occasions might be imilliplied, and the good that 
must attend them accelerated and inci’cased, if the lieibrmers, 
aware of the hopelessness of their se])arate cause, would throw 
their weight into the scale of the Whigs, and so far modify 
their pretensions as to make it safe or practicable to siij)port 
them. The Whigs, we have already said, cannot come to them ; 
iDOth because they hold some of their princi])hjS5 and their mode 
of asserting them, to be not merely unreasonable, but actually 
dangerous; and because, by their adoption, they would at once 
hazard much mischief, and unfit themselves for the good ser-. 
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vice they now pertbrin. But the llefoniiers may very well come 
to the Whiles; both because they can practically do nothing Ibr 
themselves, and because the measures whicJi they might occasion- 
ally enable the Whigs to carry, though not in their eyes altogether 
unexceptionable or sufficient, must yet a})pear to them bt‘t- 
ter than tliose of the Tories — w'hich is the only attainable alter- 
native. This accordingly, u^e are persuaded, will ultimately 
be the result ; and is already, we have no doubt, in a course of 
accomplishment; — and, taken alon^ with the g-radual aban- 
donment of all that is olfensive in i\)ry ])retejision.s, and the 
silent adoption of most of tlie Whig principles, even by those 
who continue to disclaini the name, will eH’ect almost all that 
sober lovei’s of their country can expect, for the security of her 
liberties, and the final extinction of all extreme parties in the 
liberal moderation of Whiggism. 

8uch is our creed — and such arc oiir hopes and preten- 
sions ; — and ihongli we fear we luive dilated rather loo long 
on them, we trust tlie stati inent will not appear altogether out 
of place, in our account of a work the whole strain of which 
is so inucli ill accordance with our princi])les — and in reference 
to a jiassage in it which ]K)iiits out so ibrcibly tlie evils that 
necessarily result from their desertion. 

I'he length, however, to wliich these observations have ex- 
tended, makes it impossible for us, we find, to resume our ac- 
count of tlic work behn’e us, on the scale we have hither- 
to adojited. Little inoiv, indeed, than a brief abstract of 
its se(jiiel can lie necessary. The firm and patriotic pait 
which Sheridan took, along witli Ids political opponents, on 
occasion of the mutiny at tlie Nore, is well known, aiul re- 
ceives its full tribute of jiraise from the bu^grapher. The re- 
signation of Mr Blit, on the gromul of the Catholic Question, 
and the fe(d)le adminisi ration of ^Ir Addington, dragging it- 
self on against the united 0 }>posilion of the Whigs, the Clren- 
villes, and the ex-iuinisler himself, are recorded with the same 
impartial pen — and its termination by the sutlden resumption 
of office by the latter, is marked, we think, with its true co- 
loin*s. ill the following sliort ])aragrajih. 

‘ Tlie confidence of Mv Pitt, in thus taking upon hinisclf, nhnost 
sinole-lmnded, tlie government of the country at such an awful crisis, 
was, he soon perceived, not shared hy the public. A geii(u*al expecta- 
tion had ]>revaih»d, that the thn*e great Partitas, w’hi«*h liad hit<‘ly f>een 
e.ncain])ed together <in the field of Opposition, would have each s«'nt its 
Chiefs into the public c<Miucils, and thus fonntHl such a Congi-ess of 
powMU* and tahMit as the difficulties of the empire, in tliat tr)'ing iriomeut, 
<leinand(Ml. This liope had been fnistmtcd hy the repugnan<-e of tlie 
King to Mr hbx, aiid die too ready facility wdth w hich Mr Pitt had given 
way to it. Not only, indeed, in liis undignified eagerness for office, did 
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he fiacriiico without stipulation the important question, whicli, hut two 
years before, had been made tlie of his services, but, in 

yiekliu«r so n^adily to llie Royal projudic*<»s against his rival, ho gavi^ a 
sanction to that uinumstitutional principle of exclusion, which, if thus 
acted upon by the ]»arty-feeHngs of the Monarch, would soon narrow the 
Throne into tin* iin're tuu.'leus of a favoured faction. In allowing, too, 
his friends and parti*«ans to throw the \vh(»!i? blame of this exclusive Mi- 
nistry ou tlu^ King, In* hut repeated tin* uulecoriun of which In* had heen 
guilty in 1802. For, having at that time iiunle use of the religious pnj- 
judices of the Monarch, as a prel(*xi for his manner of (piitting oilice, he 
now employed the political prejn(li<*«‘s of the same ])erMm:igc, as an 
e(|ually convenient excuse for his manner of rc'tnniing to it. " 

III 1805, as is well known, Mr Fox presented tlie petition 
for the Catholics. It is now', however, revealed to us for the 
first time, that the Prince of Wales was averse to his under- 
taking lhat duty; — and there is a letter from Mr Vnx to 81ie- 
ridaii (at p. upon this occasion, which exhibits in a very 

striking way the mingled frankiie.ss, gentleness, and lirmness 
of his character. T'lu* death of Mr and tin* short-lived 

Whig ministry of 1800, signali/ed by tlie abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and the introduction of limitetl service in the 
army, are commemorated with gn*at fairness and good feeling. 
The negotiations about the new regency, in 1811, an* givim a( 
greater length ; and some very curious original ilocumeuts aie 
now' for the first time laid before the )mblic. From 1802, 
Sheridan had been gradually n‘eeding from liis Wliig con- 
nexion, and attaching himself more and mote to the [leculiar 
politics of Carieton I louse. There had been an awkwavd in- 
terference, in the liegimiing of IHli, with F.ord (Irey and laird 
(xrenville, as to the jirepanition of the Prince's answ'er to (he 
Address of the two Houses: — but it was not til) the year after 
that lie consummated his perfidy to thi- ]airty, by not only 
suppressing a communication wbicli lie had been d(*sir( <l to 
make to its leaders, as to the resignation of the household, but 
by actually stating, that there was no trutli in the n*port 
w'hich it was the very object of that communication to announce. 
It is w'ith pain wq record a fact so injurious to the memory of 
u man of genius. We agree, liow’evcr, with the liberal judg- 
ment of Mr Moore, that it is the only transaction of his public 
life that is utt<irly indefensible; thougli we profess not perfectly 
to understand how it can he chiefly ascrilied to his devoted de- 
ference to the great Personage to whose service ho had given up 
himself; especially as it would appear, from certain original pa- 
pers quoted by Air Aloore, (p. 6I(i), that he had the manliness 
to remonstrate with that Illustrious Person, on the projiosal of 
excluding Lord Grey from the coalition ministry which was 
projected on the death of Mr Pcrcival. 
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We come now to tlie last sad scene ; and every feeling con- 
curs, with our want of space, in prompting us to liiirry over it* 
Sheridan was not returned to the Parliament wliicli met in 
1813 — his affairs fell into irretrievable disordcjr ; and his health 
was entirely broken. In 1814 he was subjected to the indig- 
nity of arrest for debt, but was sp(*edily liberated by tlie iii- 
tciderence of Mr W^lntbread. In tlie four last months of his 
life, howevm*, lie suffered greatly; and was little visited or at- 
tended to, e^cej)t l)y one or two of his distinguished friends, 
and died at last in great poverty and affliction, in July 1816. 
Mr Moore has told this sad story in all its details, with the feel- 
ing and the ehxjuonce that belong to him ; and some parts of 
Ins slatcnnmi have; called fortli remarks, in a variety of quar- 
ters, in which both his accuracy and his judgment are impeach- 
ed. '^rhe natiire of thes(i attacks, with the, aiiswcrs wliicli the 
author has made to tluan, will be bi‘-t understood from tlie fol- 
lowing I'xtraet from the Preface to the jihh cclltion of Ins work, 
wliicli, ihoiigli alr(‘ady prinUal in some ne wspapers, has not yet, 
frojii till* delay in bringing out ihal oflitioii, bet ii regularly laid 
befoi e tlie public. We tliiuk it but jir^tice to him, to make his 
own t('in])erate and sati.sfactoiy vindication as widi ly known as 
possihh*. In tliat Piefaci*. then, lie ol)st'rvi‘s — 

' But tliou<:li none of uiy ‘•tateiiieul'. liiivo Ixa'u di'pnrs od, I lifivo been 
arruseil of oini'-sions aiul iMa<*cura<‘ie'', ot wliirli ilie following are 

the. most important : — 

‘1.1 have staled thai, in the years of Mr Sliendnn’s life, the 

Prinn* Begent olfered to bring biiii into Parlianumt. but that he declined 
tin* itiVer. On this the writers of articles in the M'cstmiitsfvr and 
irrltf fievictrs remark, that 1 otff/ftt to lane km>\vn and added the sequel 
of thi-. traii'-action — nameiy, that liie Prince Ke'jent jivesented to Mr 
Sheridjin the sum (1660/.) intcinh*<l for the purchase of a scar. 

” :l. In giving an account <»r the imprisonm(*nt of Mr Sheridan, for 
dehl, in the) ear 1814, 1 havi* said that ananizements were made for 
his V 4 *lease i»y Mr Whitlnvad. In contradit tioii to tills the Quarterly 
Iteviewer asserts, diat his lilanation was effected hy the iiilerposiiion of 
the Prince Regeiit- 

‘ .3. In detailing the particulars of the 266/. transmitted througli Mr 
Vaughan to Sh«*ridan ou his deatli-hed, I have stated that the gift was 
respectfully dediiied hy the family. To this tin* Quarterly Reviewer 
answers, that the gift was not ilediited by tin* family ; that it was on the 
contrary accepted, made use, of, aiul aftcrwiwds, ** on suspicions and piide 
being awakened,” rejiaid. 

‘ In answeTing these three charges, I shall ahstain from all reference 
whatever to tlie style or temper in whit*h they have lieeii brought for- 
'^vard — anger having little to do with the truth, on either side of the 
question. 

‘ Firstly, then — ^with respect to the gift of the 4000/. — not only had I 
ttcvcr heard it stated that such was the sequel of the transaction, but 
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now that It is so stated, must beg leafe to withhold my belief ; not, from 
any doubt of tin* disposition of the Illustrious Pei-sonag(^ in question to 
p<‘rforin sticli an aet of kincinesa towards Slieridaii, hut h<H*ause the state- 
ment, at variance as it is with iny c»wn information, rests solely on the 
assertion of two anonymous writers, who ditfer with (»ach otiun* as to tlie 
most material points of the case- If, however, these writers (aft(M* first 
settling this diifereuce between themselves) will enable me, by refc*rc*n4*(» to 
<locunn*nts or any (wislhig persons, to authenticate tlu‘ main ]>oint of 
their statement — the gift of tlie 4000/. — I shall be most haj>py to <*4»r- 
rt'ct my own omission, ainlto he made the humble instruineut of record- 
ing en a<'t of s-ncli li!i(*ralily in these pages. 

‘ I come nf>w to tin* scwoiid <*hargc. In detailing tin* ]mrti4‘iilars 4 »f 
Mr iSln*ri(liin’s imprisinunent in IS It, I have giv»»ii a l4‘tt4*r addressed by 
liiin to Mr Whitbread, and ihtfvd from the spnnfii iiCf-homt\ in \vln4-h In- 
says, “ I enclosed yon y(*sterday lhr4*4* <lifVer4‘nt S4*cnriti4‘s, wliicli, bad 
you beiMi dis|)os4‘d to bav4* a4*1ed 4‘V4'n as a privat4* fri4‘n(l, W 4 )uld bav4» 
made it 4*er|jii!i tliat you iiii'^lit have done so without tin* srnalh-st risk. 
TJn?s4* you 4li.s4 i‘4.*«*tly olF<*i'<*d put int4» tin* lire, w]n‘n you r4>i!n4l tin* ob- 
ject 4)f your bmnain- \isit satislh*d itf seamj me safe in prison.' 

* In the very face of this autli'*utic <h»cunn*ut, whhdi pr(»ves that Mr 
Whitbread had “ seen ' Slu-tiilau in the spimging-bouse, ainl that a day 
or tW4) (dajised h4't\vj*en this visit and th4* lilM*rati4>u of Slnu'ulan, the 
Qiiart«*rly li«'vieW4‘r 4locs not In'sifali* to hring forward his 4>wn ])Tivat4^ 
vei^bion of tin* 4-iiTumslance — namely, that “ Mr Wliithread left tin* diii- 
imr-tahh*, a)i4l r(‘]mir^*d t<» tin* spungjiig-lnnise, the ni4Mn(*nt Sli4'‘ridairs 
Ti4)te was (h‘liv4*r4*d to him, hut that, hefon* he 4 *oid 4 l r(*ach the jihni* 4 )f 
contiin*in4 nt, tin* p<*i*son of .ShenMan was alr4*ady at lilK‘rf ■, , in 4*4)n^ei|(ii‘nc4; 
of the unsolicited and instant. -icons int4*Lleicnce of .Sheridan’s l{o\al 
mas4<*r. 

‘ Sti4*h is tin* nindoin manner in whicli thi*: writer supports his 4*harg4‘s 
of iiia4H*nr:i4*y, and such th4* vagni* ass4*rti4nis which tin* ]nihlic an* 4‘all4*4l 
up4>ii, in tin? v<'ry t4’«*t]i <jf ilocunientaiy 4*vi4l4 nee, t4) hern*v4*. 

‘ 1 {Jgr 4 »e, how<*ver, with tin* Ue.vi4*w<*v in his 4*4)fjje4*t ur4* that Mr She- 
ridan was, on anivlher occjision, f4»r a sh4>il time in prison, llnnich 1 iiev 4 ’r 
have been able t4> Jisceriiiiii tin* paiii4‘4;!ars 4>f th4? lransa4‘tio!i. If In* can 
pr4,>v4* that, on that occasiim, th4‘ r4*l4*asi* was 4?rf(*4*te4l by H4»yal int4*r])osi- 
tion, I have 4)nly again t4i sjiy, that I shall in4)st rea4lily r4*4*ord tin* eir- 
cunistaiice, ami shall rejoi4*4* in having been tlie nmans of bringing sucli 
an int<*r4*stiT!g anecalote to light. 

‘ On tlie lliml p4>int — tin* oiler of 200/. through Mr Vaughan — tlm 
Quarterly Heviewer is im h*ss uiila4*lvy in his faefs than 4)ii tin* s4*4‘oiuk 
H(j is [)l4!as4*4l t4i say, tliat I 4»iight to have a)i))lle4l to C4*rtain nann^lesA 
geiitl4‘m4ni, to wlnnn In* hiniS4‘lf is in4h*ht<*d tor his lights 4>ji the .siil>j4*c.t« 

I wa.s, however, satisti4*4l with tin* aiitlnudly of tJie two p4*rsoiis In'tween 
whom tin*, trausacti4>n passed, ♦ Mr Vaughan and l)r Bain. Mr Vaugliaii 

• In the same manner my acc4>unt of the early love ami marriage* of 
ISheritlaii (which has also h4*en cavilh'il at by this well-informed Reviewf*r, 
on tin* authority of a clumsy forgery in the ( rentlenian’s Magazine) was 
fluted down, iu every p;u*ticuhir, from the lips of no less coinpeteut and 
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lias been Bomo time dead ; but Dr Bain is (bsqipily for bis many frieinls) 
still alive, and the tbllowint^ note from him on tlie subjeet will, I trust, 
be a sufficient answer to this rwvurate Beviewer • 

‘ 71iompson\^ Ifotvh Cavmdish-srpwre, April 20, 1826. 

‘ My dear Sir — Tilie staTenient wliich you havt* ^iveii in your Lile of 
iny late friend Air Sheri<lan, that 200/. was the, sum proffered t<i me 
by Mr Vaughan, ttml that it ivas ret^ieetfuUp diiclined l>y tlie family, is 
p(‘rfectly correi t. 

‘ Ibdieve me, my dear Sir, veiy faithfully youi's, 

‘ Tliomm Moore, ^ Esq. ‘ A. BAIN, ’ 

SloprrtoH ( \)ttaf/e. ' 

* Having thus disposed of obj<‘efions, whieli, liad I lieeii piruled by 
my own estimate of their iniportanci'. I slundd hiinily ha\e ilumphl wor- 
thy of tb(» trouble of an answer, f am hapjiy to takt' this epjorlunity of 
deelarinjf, that whatever I may still j>rt‘snnu‘ to think of tlu* conduct 
piirs\ic‘d towanls Air Sheridan, I have ne\(‘r meant to imjmte to the II- 
liislrious }\‘rsonaa;e c<»jicenied in tln*se li'ansactime. ajjy i eeeral want of 
that mnniHeence wliitli slmnld helonjr to ]«is lii^h siaiioij. On the con- 
trary, f Iiav<* h(*anl iiKin* than one instance t)f tin* ]'iii\},Te tn'neiaeat v of 
that IVrsonaia* (fnrlM‘1t<r anth<Mili< at^'d than aey tl.Ctt llie e awkward 
a]>ol«)i»ists ha*, hronplu hfrwanr) wdncli v»»M’.!d letid.er nu‘ iiol ‘dotv in 
believiicj: any similar ads of kindiH*^.-^ aririhnted to Iwn*. As little conhl 
1 )ja\i» meant todoiihf the readiness of diose W k'-i* fiii <;f yheiidan, 
the hi^li (pndities of many <»f wliom Ihtle need my testimony, to a-sist 
him, while hi? made one of tlieir circle, on miy oeea'-ions when he may 
ha\e reijtiii'ed their aid ; •* tkoui»h, in pi^'iice to him, 1 must repeat that, 
sneli apjieals were far fit-m fieqnent. Tla^ stimitf remarks which I 
hayav(h‘d, and which lant* j»rodnnd — natiiially enoii'ih, peiha])s — so 
nmch irritation, a]»]>iy solely to the heir few nmni’is of Sheriilan's life, and 
T.» the nejilect with uhieh 1/e w//.-^ left to <Iie, i/i th<* IiMiuIs of hailifV-i. hy 
those, of wluf (* ‘society hi* hail k‘een, t],ronL:li life, thi* I'^ht and c.nia* 
i.’ejit, 'i’o tlii' )n elect — which, tio\ve\cr e\cusjihle in tin* few whom 
hi‘i coiii'uct in 1812 laid injured, can he hnt little defended in the niar.y 
whom that cm duct l.iil remotely aiVectetl, and admits ot no vindication 
wha.levro* in lln* ipiarter f*. r which that sacrifice of j^arty and character 
Avas made — to this nejilect alone my ri ntarks a])plicd, jmd I see no rea- 
son AvhatOAer to reJjact or Miften lliem. Iho occar- ion called fifv a streiij^ 
lesion to till* j^reat and pue]reionN, Avliich, if 1 had shrank iVeiu li'ivin^, 
throU!:h either fear or pe.rtialily, ihonuh I miulil thereby haA'e better 
consulted my ease anil inti rest, 1 certainly slmnld not have 111 * 1*11 upon 
such j^ood terms with my own conscience as 1 fi'el at privsent. * 

1riistw<n-t)iy a Aritnesa fhaji the survivine: sister of Mr Mieridaii, Airs H. 
Lefanu. 

^ ‘ Air Aleore, in another part of his ])ivirce, nn idions that tin* Duke 
of Bedford on one occasion lent Sheridan ItKV. lie also ii.i miens, in 
extemialion of the inronsisiencv ,of those avI.o crow ded to the funeral, 
that. A.'rs Sheridan Avrotc leltiTs to most of them reijuestiop: their aitcn- 
daiicc. ’ 1 
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The pnrticuliirs Iiere referred to, thoii^li likely enough to ex- 
cite some personal interest at tlie time, certainly seem to us of 
loo little importance to justify any long discussion of them now — 
fartlier than regards the charge of wilful inisrepresenUition or 
suppression of the truth, which all to whom Mr Moore is known, 
aiul iiideetl all the readers of his book, must feel to be utterly iin- 
W'ortby of an answer. With regard to the alleged gift of 4000/. 
by his Majesty, we have the iiuKst sincere pleasure iu saying, 
that w^e have every reason to believe, that that Illustrious Per- 
son is fully entitled to the credit of that act of munificence — 
though, according to our information, its unhappy object did 
not derive Irorn it the benefit which was intended. The sum, 
which we have heard was about 3000/., was, by his Royal 
Highness’s or<ler, placed by a distinguished nobleman in the 
hands of an attorney for JSlieridan’s benetit; butw'as there either 
attached by bis creditors, or otherwise dissipated in such a 
manner, that very little of it actually reached its destination 
— a result, however, which certainly takes nothing from the 
merits of Jjis princely benefactor : Ami as the new^ edition of 
Mr Moore’s work is, w^e belie\e, not yet ])ublished, v/c can have 
no doubt that he w ill take pains to verify thi‘ statement we have 
now made, ami rerle('in the ])ledge lie 1ms so pniperly given in the 
prc‘ceding extract. On all the other points, we conceive his vindi- 
cation to be conclusive and triumphant; with the exceptio-n per- 
haps ol‘lhe too great asperity with which he still speaks of the 
neglect which Slieritlaii experienced, in his last sickness, from 
most of his former associates. 'Fhe imputation is dictated, no 
doubt, by a noble and generous feeling; ami it is not amiss 
that it should have been recorded. 'i'liat there was some 
ground for it, cannot, we think, be dis})nled ; ami so a})t arc 
the proud and the jirosperons to tarn with indiilerence from 
the sufferings of tliose w ho had sluinal ami exalted their plea- 
sures, tliat we cannot but be pleased with any tiling tliat ttuuis 
to bring their heartlcs.sness to shame,— even though there may 
be room to (jnestioii the justice ol’ the immediate application, 
llie circumstances of })alliati<>n are suggested by Mr Moore’s 
ow’u narrative. Sherklan had behaved inexcusably to the most 
distinguished of his former associates in 1812, and had, from 
that }>erio(l, naturally lived in a state of alienation from their 
society. The actual in’gcncy of Ins distresses, it is admitted, 
W'as not known, till it was too late materially to relieve them, 
although it was no sooner divulged than imjniries ami oilers 
of service flowed in, in abundance; — and as to the splendid 
mustering, even of his alienated friemis, at the funeral, the fact 
that they wxre cxjiressly written to, am! requested (o attend, 
by Mrs Sheridan, really seems to affbrti the most satisfactory 
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explanation — and to convert, what ofhcrv/Iso nj)poar to 

be mere selfish ostentation, into an act of kindness and pro- 

The style of this work has been much criticised, we believe, 
and has been generally tliought loo figurative, brilliant, and 
poetical, for the sobriety of historical writing. It might have 
had worse faults : — and we cannot deal very severely with those 
that have their origin in an exuberance of talent and ingenuity, 
and whieh are always most eom])laine<l of by those least capa- 
ble of committing them. Mr Moore is an Irishman, and a 
man of genius, — and his works will bewray him. Why should 
not the Dorians spejik Doric ? He cannot but do after his 
kind. But we tliink the objection has been put much too 
strongly, l^he style, in general, we lliink excellent — and all 
the better lor tbe meta)d\ors and images. Whatever enables 
ail author to rouse the attention, or stamp himself on the me- 
mory of his readers, enables bim to write with greater elfect, 
and to accoinplisli mori* comj)letely wlintevi^r may l>e the pur- 
pose of his writing. Xow’, metaj)liors and figurts, provided 
they are in unison witli the strain and dignity of the object, 
]dainly seiw<; this purpose, in history as well as in any otlH?r 
sort of composition, "riu y increase llie interest, and heighten 
the delight of the study, w ithout interfering in the least with 
its utility. In the hands of a master, they rentier the mean- 
ing clearer, as well as mon* emphatic — and make it possible 
to conviy both a deeper e.nd a liner sense, wdth a force and a 
lirevity absolutt ly unattainable without their assistance: while 
they ineoiit (‘stably exalt tbe (‘IVect of its moral sentences, and 
givt' warmth and iiiteivsl to tin' lessons it (*ndeavours to teach. 

e profess not c|uit(‘ to understand what is meant by the sober 
style o\' history. If the substance be conceived in the spirit 
of candour, calmness, and impartiality, wa: cannot but think that 
the more i iigaging and fascinating the manner can be made, the 
better — and really cannot coinjireheiid that a history can be too 
lUdight fill, too entertaining, or too brilliant, any more than too 
clear, too concise, or too true. 'Vo give it a// those characters, 
a/f tlu‘ resources of genius and eloi|iience may, w e think, be law- 
fully aiul laudably employed — and figures and images amongihe 
rest — and above all the rest indeeil, where they can be so ma- 
naged as to give at once clearness, force, anil vivacity to the 
meaning. Nor can we imagine any reason why they sliould 
not Uo reipiired in a ])erfcct liistory, as well as in a perlect 
poem, except that this would add too much to the dilHculties, 
already suiUciently great, of the Historian’s task — and that the 
talent, most indispensable for its successful execution are not 
generally those by which such resources coiihl be commandeil. 
Where all are .united, how^ever, it is clear there wdll he the 
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excel leiice. We rapdre iiotliiiiir more in a Jiul^e tluiii 
wisiloui, learnino- and integrity. But it is certainly an advantage 
that he should also be graceiul and eloquent. 

We do not mean, however, to assert, that IMr Moore has 
fulfilled at all points the conditions under which we think the 
freest use of figurative language may be allowed wilh advantage 
in History. In most of the passages we liave cited, we think 
lie has not greatly transgressed them. But it cannot be de- 
nied that he has occasionally indulged too much in this lux- 
ury of the imagination. His figures are sometimes merely 
ornamental, and embellish the meaning without enforcing it : — 
and sometimes, though more rarely, they even ]ierplex and en- 
cumber it. Sianetimes they startle too much, with the unex- 
pectedness of mere wit — and are sometimes attaclu'd to the sub- 
ject by a tie so slender as scarcely to be perceptible. 

The image in the following passage, for example, seems to us 
a mere wantonness of ingenuity, which neither elucidates nor 
ailorns the idea it is employed to introduce. ‘ It is the opinion 
‘ of a learned .Tesuit, tliat it was by anna Ihgia tlie golden calf of 
‘ thii Israelites was dissohed — and the cause of Kings was the 
‘ Iloynl solvent in whicli the wealtli of (ireal Britain now 
‘ melted irrecoverably away. ’ In the following allusion to the 
zeal with which the Irish Barliameiit tendered an unlimited re- 
gency to the Prince in 1789, the images are still farther fetched, 
and are connected with the s ubject only by the slight and acci- 
dental circumstance ol’ the Harp heing the heraldic cognizanceof 
Ireland. ‘The ready and ardent burst of devotion wilh whieJi 
‘ Ireland at this moment, like tin PijUnujorvana at Iheir mondntj 
^ worship^ turned to welcome trllh Umr J Jar the Ilisinij Sini^ was 
‘ long remembered by tlie object of her homage witli pride and 
‘ gratitude. ’ And the foilov/ing, Vvbich is meant to sliadow forth 
Sheridan’s nrmiisp< cted progress in the {dlcetions of Miss Linley, 
seems to ns still moie obscure aiitl unforUinate. ‘ Like that 
‘ Saint, (C^jcilia), by whose name she w^as always called, she had 
‘ loi'ag welccaned to lier soul a secret visitant, whose gifts were 
^ of a higher and more radiant kind tium the more wealthy and 
* lordly of this world can profler ! ’ Mr Moore himself seems 
indeed to have felt that there was not much to be made of 
this, by the unlearned— and accordingly is obliged to e^rplain 
his iUmlralhyn^ by a Jiote, in which are informed, tliat in the 
authentic legend of 8t Cecilia, a youth is said to have come 
secretly to her from Paradise, with wreaths of lilies and roses. 

We do think thereiore, that there is some room for caution- 
ing Mr Moore to be on his guard against the seductions of Ids 
own too fertile imagination : — and for exhorting him, while he 
fosters the flowers which either shelter or bring on the fruit, to 
strip away relentlessly those barren blossoms that merely eii- 
cuanber tlie stem. 
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Art. II. Rej^rtfrom^ and Minutes of Evidence taken before^ the 
Select Commttee of the House of Comirums^ on Emigration front 
the United Kingdom, Printed by order of the House of Com* 
mons, 26th May 1826. 

E shall not enter at present into any disquisition as to the 
causes which have produced the pauperism now uni- 
versal in Ireland. To whatever it may be ascribed— whether 
to the long continued misgovernment and helotism of the mass 
of the people — to their ignorance — to their universal dependence 
on the potato for food — or to the custom of subdividing and 
subletting farms, and the consequent facility with which they 
obtain cottages and slips of land — it is certain that their num- 
bers have increased in a far greater proportion than the capital 
of the country, and that they are halntually involved in the most 
squalid and abject poverty. The number of persons soliciting 
employment, compared with the demand for their labour, and 
with the means of remunerating it, is so great, that very many 
are altogether unemployed ; and that wages are reduced to the 
lowest sum that can purchase the smallest supply of the coarsest 
and cheapest species of food by which mere animal existence 
may be sustained. 

All the witnesses examined by the late Committees of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons on the State of Ireland, concur 
in representing the population as excessive, and the condition 
of the poor as wretched in the extreme. That ‘ every rood of 

* ground maintains its man, ' is no longer a poetical fiction^ 
but a dry statistical fact, which may be truly affirmed of a very 
large }>roportion of Ireland. Above six millions of peasantry 
are hutted over the face of the country. Their cabins are not 
superior, perhaps not equal, to the wigwams of the American 
Indians ; they are destitute of chimnies and of any thing that 
can be called furniture ; many families are without either beds 
or bed clothes ; the children, generally in nigs, are often ab- 
solutely nakexl; and whenever the potatoe crop becomes 
even in a slight degree deficient, which is found to be the 
case once every five or six years, the scourge of famine and 
disease is felt in every corner of the country ! Mr Maurice 
Fitzgerald, M. P. informed the Committee on the Employ^ 
rmnt of the Irish Poor, that ‘ he had known the peasantry 

< of Kerry quit their houses in search of employment, offering 

* to work for the merest subsistence that could be obtainedt 
‘ for twopence a day, in short for any thing that would pur«* 
‘ chase food enough to keep them alive for the next twenty-four 

< hours. ' Mr Tighe mentions, that < the number of persons in 
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‘ Ireland supported by cluirily is quite inconceivable; they mustl)e 
‘ snpjHO'ted dilutr hu charilgy or by pillage and plunder ; to the want 
^ oF employment I attribute every thin^ that adllcts and dis- 
‘ graces the countrv. ’ {Jteport, pp. 158. 108), ‘ In the part 

‘ of the country (Cork) wdth which I am best acquainted,’ 
says Mr O’Drischoll, ‘ the condition of the people is the very worst 
that can possibly lie ; nothing can be worse than the coiidiliou 
‘ of the low’er classes of labourers, and the fanners are not much 
‘ better. The land is overpeopled and exhausted.’ {lleport on 
the State of Ireland^ p. 880). Dr Rogan, a physician of eminence, 
employed by Government to report on the state ofdiseasc in the 
North of Ireland, states, in his valuable work on the Fever in 
Ulster, that ‘ throughout the extensive counties of Tyronei Do- 
* negall, and Derry, the population is only limited by the difli- 
‘ ciiJty of procuring food. Owing to the universal adoption of 
‘ the cottier system, and to the custom of di\iding farms, among 
‘ sons at the death of the fither, the labouring classes are inf- 
‘ nitely more numerous than are re(piircd for the purposes of imhts- 
‘ /ry. Under these circumstances, they are engaged in a con- 
‘ slant struggle for the bare necessaries of life, and never enjoy 
‘ its comforts, ’ (p. 8). And, not unnecessarily to multiply re- 
ferences, we shall only further subjoin the Ibllowing extract 
from the evidence of Dr Doyle, the Catholic Bishop of Heighlin. 

‘ The population is immediately increased, as every one must 
‘ perceive, by improvident marriages; but those marriages them- 
‘ selves, in my o})inion, result in a great measure from the e.r- 
^ tremc ijoverty of the people; for that poverty has paralyzed 
‘ their energies; it has prevented them taking such an interest 
‘ in creating a respectable situation for themselves in life, as 
‘ men possessed of some property always feel ; for those wretch- 
‘ ed people say their state cannot be worse when married than 
‘ before, and hence they go togctlier. Their depression throws 
‘ tlwm together^ like savages in a wood. It is a frightful state of 
‘ society ; and when it is considered, it fills me with so much 
‘ l>ain and horror, that I have frequently prayed to Cfod, if it 
‘ w^ere his will, rather to take me out of life than to leave me to 
‘ witness such evils. ’ {llejHirt, p. 208). 

A thousand statements to the same effect miglit be produced ; 
but unfortunately they are not necessary, Tlie redundant num- 
bers, poverty^ and wretchedness of the Irish people, are too 
glaring and obvious to be called in question. They are broadly 
and distinctly laid down at the very outset of the Report now 
before us ; and are admitted by every one who has ever been in 
Ireland, or conversed with an Irish gentleman, or read a book 
having any reference to that country. 
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Here then is Pauperism on the most gigantic scale— pauper- 
ism which has already had, and which, if not effectually coun- 
teracted, must necessarily continue to have, the most debasing 
influence, not on the fate of Ireland only, but on that of the whole 
empire. For ourselves, we have not the slightest doubt that, 
though much of the crime, outrage, and bloodshed with which 
Ireland has been so long disgraced and deluged, is to be as- 
cribed to the exasperation occasioned by the civil and religious 
disabilities under which the Catholic population labour, and 
the violent proceedings of the Orange faction, much also has 
been owing to the recklessness and despair produced by ex- 
treme poverty. Wliatever may be said to the contrary, famine, 
and the virtues of patience and resignation, are not on the most 
companionable terms. Nothing indeed can be more vision- 
ary than to suppose that security and tranquillity should ever 
exist in any considerable degree, in countries where the bulk of 
the people arc poor and miserable. Those who have no pro- 
perty of their own to protect, and no means of amassing any, 
will never entertain any respect for that of others : Nor can 
any country be so ripe for revolution, as that where nine- 
tenths of the people may gain, but can lose nothing, by subvert- 
ing the existing institutions. The terror of militaiy execution 
may indeed compel the most refractory subjects to yield an 
unwilling and reluctant obedience. But what advantage has 
ever been reaped from dominion held by such means ? Real 
power and prosperity cannot spring from the sword. If w'e 
would render the connexion with Ireland, what it has never 
hitherto been, of advantage to this country, a change of system 
is indisjiensable. Besides admitting all classes to participate 
in the privileges of the constitution, w^e must make a great ami 
vigorous eflbrt, by removing a portion of the surplus population 
or the country, and preventing its place from being again filled 
up, to improve the circumstances of the mass of the people. 
If we do this— if we treat the peasantry fairly and impartially — 
if we give them a stake in the hedge^ and make them feel that 
they have a direct interest in maintaining the security of pro- 
perty and the tranquillity of the counti'y, the whole face of 
things will be speedily changed. But, until something effi- 
cient of this sort has been done — until all classes of people 
have been placed on the same footing with respect to privile- 

S es, and the pressure of poverty has been alleviated — the foun- 
ations of peace and prosperity con never be laid. That the 
improvidence of the Irish, and the pernicious customs that 
obtain amongst them, liave been most injurious to their in- 
terests, cannot be doubted ; But no people has ever held 
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tkenmives responsible for any portion of the evils they suffer ; 
and we may depend upon it the Irish will not form an excep- 
tion. Unless, therefore, something is done to allay the exist- 
ing irritation, and to arrest the torrent of pauperism, they will 
continue, as heretofore, to ascribe their distress and misery 
wholly to the abuses in the Government, and the English con- 
nexion; and nothing but the presence of a large military 
force — the expense of which must form a great and continually 
hicreasing burden on the people of Britain — will be able to 
support the existing government. 

But without adverting further to the measures of a purely 
political character that may be necessary for the complete re- 
establishment of tranquillity in Ireland, we shall confine our 
attention, in this article, to those that have for their object to 
lessen the mass of pauperism. And though it must be admitted 
that very serious obstacles stand in the way of every measure 
that can be devised for effecting so desirable a })urposc, it may 
be easily shown that they are not insurmountable ; and the best 
interests of the empire imperiously require that they should be 
grappled with without delay. 

. We have repeatedly endeavoured to show, that much of the 
over-population, and consequent misery of the Irisli poor, is to 
be ascribed to the practice of subdividing fiirms among all the 
sons and even daughters of a family, and of subletting them in 
small portions to strangers. There is reason to think that this 
practice was at first rather encouraged by the landlords ; and, 
under the late law of landlord and tenant in Ireland, it was (jnito 
impossible for any landlord, however much disposed, to check 
it, or to prevent the finest estate from being parcelled out into 

K otato gardens ! Luckily, however, tliis vicious system has 
een completely subverted ; and the bill introduced last yession 
by Sir Henry Parnell, taking away all power of subletting, with- 
out the express consent of the landlord, and making leases 
real property devisable only to the heir at law, has passed into 
a statute. Previously to the enactment of this law, a strong 
and almost universal conviction of the injurious consequences 
6f the cottier or small farming system, liad grown up among 
the landlords of Ireland; and many of them had made tlie 
most strenuous efforts to free their estates from the swarms of 
paupers thus encamped upon them, and to consolidate the 
patches so occupied into considerable farms. The passing pf Sir 
Henry Parnell’s Act, and the experience so opportunely af- 
forded by the late elections, of the little dependence to be 

£ laced on cottier freeholders, in any struggle in which the 
jodlords and tlie priests are on opposite skies, lias given ad- 
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clltional means, and a powerful additional motive to prosecute 
the clearing of estates. But although the su{)pression of the 
cottier system is the first, and by far the most important step 
in the progress to a better state of things, it is hardly possible 
to suppose that any very considerable advance can be made 
in it, witiiout the assistance and coojjeration of Government- 
The obvious and pressing question is, What is to become of the 
wretches wlio are dected ? They can obtain no emj)loyinent 
in the towns, which are already gorged with unemployed in- 
habitants : And it is therefore quite evident, that if tliey tire 
not carried to some other country, or in some way provided 
for, the landlords will either not be able to continue the system 
llicy have begun, and the reign of pauperism and degradation 
will in consequence be perpetuated, or the ejected paupers will 
transport themselves to Great Britiiin, and lay the founda- 
tions of the same wretchedness here that is now universal in 
Ireland ! * 

It is thus apparent, that, in whatever point of view this siib^ 
jeet may be considered, it is of paramount importance to the 

I ieople of Britain. Even if we could prevent ourselves from 
)eing overrun by the swarms of paupers with which Ireland 
is at})resent deluging us, it would, notwithstanding, be equally 
our duty and interest to make every exertion for her improve- 
jnont, as well in the view of providing for the tranquillity and 
prosperity of so large a portion of the empire, as ot pre- 
venting the fatal consequences tliat must ensue in the event of 
our lieing engaged in war, from the hostility of her iiihabi- 
tiuits. But it is the merest drivelling to suppose, that in the 
event of our continuing to allow the existing sources of pau- 
perism to flow unchecked in Ireland, and to seek a vent for 
themselves, it is possible for us to adopt any measures that 
will be able to prevent our being overrun by them. Nothing 
but the abolition of all connexion between tlie two countries, 
and the surrounding of Great Britain by Bishop Berkeley’s 


♦ The emigration of paupers to England, though vaotly increased 
within the last lour or five years, has been going on for a considerahle per 
riod. ' The population of this district, ’ (Cork), says Mr Newenhani, in the 
Appendix, p. 31, to ins View of Ireland, * is rapidly increasing, particu- 
* larly in those parts which are most remote from the sea^coast. With- 

< in a few miles of the shore, cultivation has reached that point df 1m- 
^ perfection which seems to set improvement at defiance. The surplus 

< of die growing population is disposed of, either by emigration to Eng- 
c land, ihe last resouree of the wretched peasant^ or by removal into 
€ the interior parts of the country. ’ 
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wall of brass, would be sufficient for our protection. Pau- 
perism, like w^ater, will find its level. It cannot be heaped 
up in Leinster and Ulster without overflowing upon England 
and Scotland. But it is needless to reason hypothetically on 
this subject. The process of equalization has already com- 
menced : And we believe that it is not too much to say, that 
at this moment from a fourth to a third part of the labourers in 
the west of Scotland a^id tlw west of Englaml consist of Irishmen* 
The latter have almost entirely supplanted the Scotch and 
English labourers in all those departments in which strength 
is of more importance than skill ; and they are rapidly gaining 
on them in the otliers. The consecpience is, that a double in- 
jury is inflicted upon the native population of Britain. In the 
first place, their wages are reduced by the competition of the 
Irish ; and, in the secarui place, their opinions with respect to 
what is necessary for their comfortable and decent subsistence 
are lowereil by the contaminating influence of examjde, and 
hy familiar intercourse with those who are content to vegetate 
in filth and misery. * We are indeed firmly persuaded, that 
nothing so deeply injurious to the character and habits of our 
people has ever occurred as the late extraordinary influx of 
Irish labourers ; and yet the system may be said to be only 
in its infancy. Previously to the increased facilities of con- 
veyance allorded by means of steam navigation, the expense 
of the passage from Ireland to Britain, trifling as it was 
even tlien, formed a serious obstacle to the influx of Irish 
poor: But this expense has now been reduced to almost 
nothing ; and it consists with our know^leflge, that thousands 
of poor creatures have been landed from the steam-packets at 
Livei’pool and Greenock wdthin these two years, the cost of 
whose conveyance from Ireland did not exceed from 4d. to 6d. 
each ! Let us not, therefore, flatter ourselves with the un^ 
founded ajid delusive idea, that the misery and degradation of 
the Irish people is a matter wliich only affects us indirectljr 
iuid remotely. On the contrary, nothing ever exerted so di- 
rect, so immediate, so powerful, and witlial so destructive an 
influence over all our best interests. If we do not ijiterfere to 
give another bias the current of emigration, Great Bri- 
toin will continue to he the outlet for the pauper population 


• * Familiarised with misery, ' says Mr Wakefield, speaking of the 
Catholics of Down, ‘ tliey have acquired an habitual apathy^ and have 
* become indifferent to those objects in which the inhabitants of a free 
^ country are always interested. Diey seem neither to know nor to 
\ feel the extent of their misery. ’ — Account of Ireland^ Vol. II. p. 736. 
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of Ireland. So much indeed ib tliis the case, that, not satis- 
fied with the existing facilities for getting across the cliaiiiiel, 
societies have lately been formed in many parts of Ireland for 
facilitating emigration to tliis country. Nor is it any longer 
a question, that if left to itsell*, the tide of beggary and de- 
gradation will flow in this direction, until the plague of po- 
verty lias spread its ravages equally over both divisions of the 
oin))ire ! 

One of the most intelligent merchants of Liverpool, Mr 
Henry Booth, has, in a late pamphlet, given a forcible view of 
the evils consequent upon the excessive influx of Irish labour- 
ers into that town. ‘ The mention of Ireland,’ he observes, ‘ in- 
‘ troduces a branch of our subject which claims our most serious 
‘ consideration; the abject condition of her crowded and unem- 
‘ ployed po)mlalion affords a theme of deep and iiielancholv 
‘ interest. Dark is the prospect of her future destiny. But 
‘ not alone to the sister king(lom are confined the evils of her 
‘ humiliation. England becomes the recepUicle of her over- 
‘ flowing population ; tlie witness, and to a certain extent, the 
‘ sharer of her misery. Of the lowest orders of the poor in 
‘ Liverpool, a very great proportion are Irish. * It is an every 
‘ day occurrence for poor families to arrive in the most de- 

* jilorable condition, for a few days they traverse our streets 
‘ and quays in an ineflectual search for employment, till re- 

* duced to their utmost need, they find their way to the parish 
‘ ottices, entreating to be passed back to their own country. 
‘ Sonic there are who, having imported themselves upon a des- 

* perate effort, maintain their ground, enduring tlie cruelest 
‘ privations, rather than return to their native sliores. These 
‘ become domiciled in their new abode, struggling witli a thou- 
‘ sand hardshi})s, till at length, in the hopelessness of utter 
‘ destitution, they serve in their day and generation, to swell 
‘ the ranks of pauperism, of sickness, ami of death. Others, 

^ with better success, being fairly established in their adopted 
‘ country, become, of necessity, persevering competitors with 
< the English labourer, depriving him, to a certain extent, of 
‘ the advantages he would otherwise reap from the superior 

* habits, manners, and civilization of his own countrymen. 

* The select vestry for the parish of Liverpool, in their Report, dated 
20th April 18244, in allusion to the inllux of destitute Irisl), remark, ‘ It 

* is inipossilde to behold sucli a iimss of wretchedness, without feelings 

* of compassion ; ainl yet, to adniinisUn* iiuliscninijiat<*Iy to its relief, is. 

* only to hold out encouragement to othei*s, and ultimately to increase 

* the evil. It is no exaggeration to state, tliat of the «*asual powr, who 
‘ obUim temporary relief, (tvo-fktrds aie composed of this description/ 
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^ It U a maxim in political economy, that prkes in neighbouiv 
^ ing districts, where there is a free interchange and communica^ 

• tion, will adj ust themselves to something near an equality. The 
^ same principle is operative with respect to the moral and phy- 
^ sical condition of the labouring classes in contiguous countries, 

• where also tliere is a facility of intercourse and communica- 

• tion. By this radiating and equalizing process, the privations 
^ and misery, arising out of the defective institutions and sur-* 

‘ plus population of Ireland, extend themselves to the sister 

• kingdom, e^eeially to the large sea-ports, and principally, 

• perhaps, to LiverpooL 

‘ And here I would fain direct the public attention to an evil 
of such portentous aspect, ere it overtake us in the full tide 

• of its malignant visitation. At the present day, few persons 

• will deny how intimately combined is the permanent wcll- 

• being of the State with the general comfort and respectability 

• of tl>e labouring classes : But is any one sanguine enough to 

• imagine that the independent character of the English la-? 

• bourer (too much an ideal picture at the present moment) 

• can be sustained amidst the debasing cmnpetitim^ resulting from 

• the eternal influx of poverty and degradation in the nevern^easing 

• importations (f Irish peasantry 9 ’ — ^ Thoughts an tiw Condition of 
the FooTy p, 4t2.J 

Mr Campbell, the member for Glasgow, informed the Com- 
mittee that l^e liad good reason to think, from the reports of 
well-informed gentlemen, that there are at present not less 
than 40,000 Irish established in Glasgow and its immediate 
vicinity ! And we were truly glad to observe, that the gentler 
men of Lanarkshire have, in a Report on the State of the 
County, which they transmitted to Government on the 23d of 
September last, particularly called the attention of ministers 
to this circumstance. They justly state, that the want of em^ 
ployment, so severely felt at present by the labourers and trades- 
men of Glasgow, Paisley, &c., has been greatly aggravated by 
the continued influx of Irish paupers, who can bear almost 
every sort of privation ; and they farther state, that the nativeit 
of the country are endeavouring to escape from their competi- 
tion, by emigrating in great numbers to America, leaving their 
places to be occupied by the half-famished hordes that are daily 
pouring in from tlie great officina jmuperum ! 

These statements cannot be controverted; and they are 
surely enough to excite the most anxious attention, and tq 
induce the people and government of Great Britain to give 
their unqualified support to the principle of the measure re- 
eommenued in the Report before us, of publicly contribute 
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ing to assist the emigration of the Irish poor, on a large 
scale, to our transatlantic dominions and other foreign pos-* 
sessions. A measure of this sort, conducted on an adequate 
scale, can alone afford the means of ridding Ireland of that 
excess of population by which she is now depressed, without 
injuring or depressing the population of Great Britain. And 
if we succeed in showing that the measure is perfectly prac- 
ticable, and that it may without difficulty be carried to the ne- 
cessary extent, it will not, we apprehend, be easy to convince 
any one who is at all acquainted with the mischiefs arising from 
the present state of things, that the expense that must una- 
voidably be incurred in carrying it into effbct, even if it were 
much greater than can be reasonably anticipated, ought to 
form any bar to its immediate adoption. 

It is not possible to determine, a priori^ the precise extent to 
which it would be required to carry emigration, in order to 
make any decided and palpable improvement in the condition 
of the people. We are ready, however, to admit, that if it 
is not conducted on a very large scale, it must be nearly use- 
less ; and we should be disposed to look on any money that 
was laid out in removing a few thousand individuals, unless it 
were in the way of experiment, as little better than absolutely 
lost. Without, therefore, pretending to point out the precise 
extent to which emigration ouglit to be carried, we shall take 
for granted that it ought to be veryeMmsive ; and that, in order 
to lay the foundations of a radical change, it might be neces- 
sary to remove a seventh part of the entire population of Ireland, 
or nearly one million of human beings ! And founding on this 
hypothesis, we shall proceed to inquire, ^rst^ whether so great 
a number of individuals could be easily located in our colonies, 
or ill the transatlantic dominions of foreign powers, within the 
space of from seven to ten years, within which it would be desira- 
ble tliat the emigration, in so far at least as it was carried on by 
Government, should be completed ; and, second^ what would 
be the probable expense of carrying on this emigration, and 
(be best means of defraying it. 

I. The British dominions in North America are of vast ex- 
tent. They comprise the provinces of Lower and Upper Ca- 
nada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, with their depen- 
dencies. Tlie situation and boundaries of these provinces will 
be more easily learned from the inspection of a map, than 
they could be by any description. The shores of Nova Sco- 
tia and New Brunswick are washed by the Atlantic Ocean ; 
(Uid the noble river St Lawrence, by its commiuiication with 
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the preat Ainoriciin laJkcb, gives lo Caiuula all the benefits 
of tlie most ei^lensivc iiilaiKi navigation, atul forms a natural 
outlet for her surplus produce, as well as for the surplus 
produce of tliat part of the United States which is wash- 
ed by llic Lakes. There is every variety in the soil and 
climate of these vast regions. In Lower Canada, the winter 
is very severe. The surface of the country is covered with 
snow for nearly half the year. From the beginning of Decem- 
ber to the middle of A})ril, the St Lawrence is frozen over, 
and aflbrils a smooth and convenient pjtssage for the sledges by 
which it is then covered. But though severe, Uie climate is 
far from being either unhealthy or disagreeable. Tlie weather 
is generally clear and bracing ; and the labour of artisans, at 
their out-door employments, is rarely suspended for many 
days in succession. On the breaking up of the ice in the lat- 
ter end of April, or the beginning of May, the powers of ve- 
getation almost iimnedialely resume their activity, and bring 
on the fme season with a rapidity that is astonishing to a 
stranger. The highest summer temperature in Lower (>anada 
varies from 96 lo 102 degrees of Falu'eidieit ; but the purity of 
the atmosphere abates tlie oppressive heat tliat is felt in most 
countries when the mej-curv ranges so high; and the weather 
is, on tlie whole, decidedly pleasant. In 1811, it was ascertain- 
ed that the province of Lower Canada contained about 3,'h5,000 
inhabitants ; at pre.sent the number ainounls to about 460,000. 
The population is chielly confined to the banks of Uie 8t Law- 
rence. 

It is imjiossible to form any estimate with respect to the 
number of emigrants that might be advantageously established 
in Lower Canada. Mr Bowman Felton, one of tlm L(‘gislative 
Counsellors of the Frovince, says, that it could support aix 
tmUioita of wheat consumers. And though there are certain 
disadvantages incident to extensive districts, from want of mar- 
kets, and the injudicious mode in which the lots already occu- 
pied have been hjid out, there can, at all events, be no doubt 
that, were it necessary, I'rom 300,000 to 400,000 emigrants 
might be advantageously located in the Province. 

That part of the province of Upper Canada which stretches 
from Lake Simcoc and the rivers IVent and Severn westward 
to Lake Huron and tlie St Clair river, and southward to 
Lak$^ Erie, and part of Lake Ontario, has a soil of extra*^ 
pirfjl^nary fertility, capable of producing the most luxuriant 
crops of wheat and every sort of grain. ‘ llie climate, * 
says Mr Bouchette, Surveyor-general of Lower Cmiada, ‘ is 
‘ so particularly salubrious, that epidemic diseases, cither a* 
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* mong men or cattle, aro almost entirely unknown. Its kiflu- 
‘ ence upon the fertility of the soil is more generally percep- 

* tible than it is in Lower Canada, and is supposed to be con- 

* genial to vegetation in a much superior degree. The win- 
^ ters are shorter, and not always marked with such rigour as 

* in the latter. The duration of the frost is always accompanied 
‘ with a fine clear sky, and a dry atmosphere. The Spring opens, 
^ and the resumption of agricultural labours takes place from 

* six weeks to two months earlier than in the neighbourhood 

* of Quebec. The Summer heats rarely prevail to excess, and 
^ the autumns are usually very friendly to the harvests, and 

* favourable for securing all the late croj^s. ’ * The ground 
on the shores of Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, as far west as 
the junction of the Thames with the St Clair Lake, is laid 
out in townships, and partly settled. But the population is so 
very thin, as not, on an average, to amount to more than sixteen 
persons to a square mile in the settled townships ; while the fer- 
tility of the soil is such, that 120 persons to a square mile 
would not be a dense population. To the north of the 
River Thames, along the banks of the River St Clair, and 
the shores of Lake Huron, round to the River Severn, and 
from thence to the river that joins Lake Nippissing and Lake 
Huron, is a boundless extent of country that is entirely un- 
occupied. The interior of this space has hitherto been but im- 
perfectly explored; but the banks of the St Clair and the shores 
of Lake Huron afford the finest situations for settlements. The 
soil is, ill many places, of the greatest fertility, the rivers and 
lake teem with fish, and every variety of the best timber is 
found ill the greatest profusion. In J78J1, the settlers in Up- 
per Canada were estimated at only lOjOOO. In J820, they 
amounted, according to Mr Gourlay, to upwards of 13 1«,()00 ; 
and may now probably amount to nearly 200,000 — a miserably 
small population for a countiy that could easily support many 
mittiwis of inhabitants in a state of the greatest comfort. 

The winters in the provinces of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick are more severe than in Upper Canada, and they are a 
good deal infested with fogs and mists. But their greater 
proximity to England, and their favourable situation For the 
fishing business, give them considerable advantages. 

This brief and imperfect notice of the British possessions in 
North America, is enough to show that they possess the most 
ample means of providing for any number of emigrants that 
could possibly be sent out ; and, whatever other excuses may 


* Bouchstte’e Topographical Description of Canada, p. 595. 
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be alleged for allowing Great Britain to be overrun with Irish 
paupers, it cannot, at any rate, be said tlint it arises from anv 
want of unoccupied territory, on which to establish them with 
advantage to themselves and the country. 

IL The Expense of emigration comes next to be considered. 

In 1828, Government determined on making an experiment, 
in the view of ascertaining the actual expense of establishing 
emigrants in Upper Canada ; and for this purpose, tlic^ sent 
out 568 Irish emigrants, of whom 186 were men, 143 wo- 
men, and the remainder young persons and children under 18 
years of age. The emigration was conducted under the su}>er- 
intendeuce of Mr Peter Robinson, wlio appears to have dis- 
charged the difficult and important duties committed to his 
charge with equal zeal and judgment. Besides being conveyed 
free of all cost, the settlers received, on arriving at the place 
of their destination, a supply of twelve months provisions, 
182 cows, valued at 4/. 10s. each, seed-corn and potatoes for 
planting, the utensils necessary to enable them to commence 
clearing and cultivating the ground, and assistance hi the 
erection of their houses, &c. &c. The entire cost to tlie pub- 
lic amounted to 12,589/., being at the rate of about 22/. for 
each emigrant, young and old. In other respects the experi- 
ment has been completely successful. The difficulties incident 
to the establishment of the settlers have been surmounted ; 
and from beggars they have been transformed into industrious 
thriving landholders ! 

The expense, provisions included, of conveying these emi- 
grants to Quebec, amounted to 5872/., being at the rate of 
10/. 6s. for each individual, and amounting to little less than 
a half of the entire expense incurred. But we cannot help 
thinking, that a very great saving might be effected in this 
item. Colonel Cockburn, superintendant of the military set- 
tlements in Upper Canada, estimates the expense of the voyage 
to Quebec at 6/. ; and there is reason to believe that it might 
be accomplished at a still lower rate. In 1821, a pretty ex- 
tensive emigration took place from Glasgow and the vicinity 
to Canada. The expenses of the voyage out were defrayed 
by the parties ; and it appears, from the accounts that have 
been published by the Committee of Management, that 1883 
individuals were transported to Quebec, and furnished with 
the then statutory allowance of provisions during the passage, 
for 5486/., being at the rate of only 2/. 1 8s. for each indi- 
vidual ! The provisions were purchased by the agent for the 
emigrants ; and it is known that prices in 1821 were unusually 
low. Tliere may also have been spme peculiar circumstances 
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connected with the state of the shipping interest at that time, 
witli which we are not acquainted, that contributed to enable 
the promoters of this emigration to conduct it at so small 
an expense ; but after allowing most liberally for these and 
other incidental circumstances, we believe we shall be quite 
warranted in assuming, that if the alterations we are about to 
suggest in the Act regulating the transport of passengers to 
America were repealed, and proper means taken to excite 
competition, any number of emigrants might be carried to Que- 
bec for 3/. 3s., or at most 3/. 10s. each, inclusive of all expenses ; 
which, supposing the other items of expenditure to remain 
the same as in the emigration conductecl by Mr Robinson, 
would rediKje the cost of establishing an emigrant in Upper 
Canada from 22/. to 15/. 4s. 

Previously to the year 1803, there wrerc no regulations with 
respect to the number of emigrants that a vessel might carry 
out, or the quantity of provisions which she was to take on 
board for their service. This was left to the care of the parties ; 
and though it is certainly true that cases did occur in which 
emigrants were exposed to great hardshij)s, from the bad 
faith of tlie captains and owmers of the vessels they employed, 
we arc not sure that they were of sufficient magnitude to call 
for any interference on the part of Government, and certain- 
ly afford no apology whatever for the existing regulations. 
In 1803, however, in compliance with the representations of 
the Highland Society— representations which, it is admitted, 
were prompted chiefly by a desire to check emigration— an 
Act was })assed, regulating the number of passengers to be 
taken on board proportionally to the tonnage, and the quan- 
tity of provisions. Means, however, were found of evading 
that Act ; and the abuses that had been originally made the 
pretext for interfering, still continued. But, instead of attempt- 
ing to suppress them, by affording means for the summary pro- 
secution of the owners and capUiins of such vessels as had been 
guiit^^ of a breach of contract, recourse was again had to re- 
strictive regulations ; and, in 1823, an Act was passed, the pro- 
visions of which, one would be almost tempted to believe, had 
been carefully devised for the express purpose of suppressing 
emigration altogether ! According to this Suitute, it is fixed 
that no sliip shall take on board more than one full grown pas- 
senger for every Uw tons burden, and proportionally for chil- 
dren, under a penalty of 50/. for each additional passenger ; 
that every ship shall be furnished with such a supply of pro- 
visions as will afford a ilnilif allowance for every full grown 
person, and children in proportion, of a pound of bread or 
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biscuiti anti a pound of beef, or three-fourths of a pound of 
pork, exclusive of a farther weekly allowance to every such 
person of two pounds weight of flour, and three pounds of oat- 
meal or pearl barley, and half a pound of butter, during the 
voyage, the probable duration of which is to be estimated by 
the customhouse ofticers ; and that all vessels having license 
to carry Jifhj passengers or upwards, shall have on board a 
regularly graduated surgeon, and shall be provided with a me- 
dicine chest, &c. 

Now, we are quite sure that every one will agree with us in 
thinking, that if we wish to keep the pauper population of Ire- 
land at lioine, or to force them to Great llritain, these regula- 
tions arc admirable : But if we wish to facilitate their egress to 
foreign countries, or to our own colonies, they are the most 
irrational and absurd that can be imagined. All the witnesses 
examined by the Emigration Committee agree, that while the 
clauses witli respect to provisions, and the having a graduated 
surgeon on board, arc of no real advantage to the passengers, 
they have, at the very least, douhlcfl the arpense of trmisport. The 
supply of 1‘ood provided under the statutory regulations, is 
much too great, at the same time that it is exceedingly expen- 
sive, and by no means suited to the habits of most of the emi- 
grants. Not one of a hundred of them is accustomed to eat beef 
or pork ; and it really seems quite ludicrous to begin cramming 
them with that sort of food jit the very moment when they are 
to be cooped up in a ship, and deprived of exercise ! Instead 
of being favourable to the licalth of the passengers, it is obvious 
that such a change in their mode of feeding must, in their situ- 
ation, be injurious ; and accordingly it is established, by the most 
decisive testimony, that sickness and scurvy are much more 
prevalent among them now than formerly. The triitli is, that 
if they are supplied with a sufficient quantity of oatmeal, pota- 
toes and herrings, and with a little butter and molasses, they 
have all that is necessary. p]very thing else is really super- 
fluous, and ought to be granted to those only w’ho can af- 
ford to pay for it. Neither do we see that there is any 
urgent necessity w’hy a regular surgeon should be put on 
board every ship. Mr Buchanan stales, that the regulations 
with respect to surgeons and provisions are not strictly en- 
forced in the case of American ships carrying out passengers to 
the United States ; and, with equal inconsistency, they are not 
enforced in the case of ships carrying passengers to Newfound- 
lands and no inconvenience has been found to result from that 
circumstance. But if some medical assistance should be deem- 
ed indispensable, we would beg to suggest, that such medical 
3 
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students as have either served an apprenticesidp to a surnroon, 
or attended lectures on the principal branches of surgery aiul 
niedicine for two years, should be admitted as surgeons in emi- 
grant ships. Perhaps it might be pioper to maintain the ex* 
isting regulations with respect to the number of passengers, 
as compared with the tonnage; and tlie customhouse ofheers 
might be authorized to see that there was a sufficient supply of 
water, and of oatmeal, potatoes, and herrings on board : But 
farther than this, no interference ought to be tolerated. And 
if the law were placed on this footing, there can be no doubt 
that any number of passengers might l)e carried to (^inada, 
Nova Scotia, or the United States, for less than 3/. a head. 

It ought indeed to be mentioned, that, by an Act passed last 
year, (6 (Ireo. IV. ca]>. 10(5.), in consequence of the earnest re- 
presentations of the Irish merchants and ship-owners, the Lords 
of the Treasury were authorized to exempt vessels carrying 
passengers IrvUntfl lo the British possessions in Aiuerhu from 
tlie j)rovisions in the Passage Act of in the ow iit ol‘ their 

complying ^\iih the conditions in the "J’reasiiry order to that 
cllect. But why not enl Indy repeal so impolitic a statute? 
Uan any thing be imagineil more oppressive and absurd than, 
by kec})ing up the regulations in the case of British sliips car- 
rying passengers to the Unitaf States^ to throw this imj)ortant 
branch of cmplovmeait almost entirely into the hands of the 
American ship-owners, who can more easily evade the regula- 
tions ? And why, we slumld like U) know, should dillerent 
regulations he made with res]>ect to tlie passage of emigrants 
from Irehnid to C'anada from those that obtain in llie case of 
emigrants IVom Grexd Britain f The leeble and impotent at- 
tempt that has thus been made to amend the Passage Acts, 
sets the necessity of their abolition in tlie most striking point 
of view; and will, we liojie, lead to their total repeal, with the 
exception of the regulations to which we have now alluded. 

Colonel Cockbiini estiiiKiles the expense of conveying an 
emigrant from Quebec to the place oi' settlement in Upper 
Canada at 2L 10s. The gieat K-ngth and difficulty of this in- 
land navigation, has induced some well informed persons to 
consider tliis estimate as too low. Bui if emigration were 
conducted on a large scale, and if the transport of the emi- 
grants were performetl by contract, we have little doubt that it 
might be accomplished for even loss than Colonel Cockburn’tf 
estimate. And supposing the Passage Act to be repei.ded, we 
think it might be fairly supposed that emigrants might be car- 
ried from Ireland to tfie place of settlement in U])per Canada 
for about 5/. or 5/. 5s, each. 
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It will, however, be observed, that the expenses of conveying 
emigrants to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Lower Ca- 
nada, would be very considerably less, as well on account of 
tlie shorter voyage out, as of the small subsequent expense 
that would be incurred in conveying the emigrant to his 
place of settlement. Nova Scotia luid New Brunswick, includ- 
ing Prince Edward^s Island and Cape Breton, are fully as large 
as England ; and while the present population only amounts to 
about 200,000, they might with ease furnish subsistence for 
jfimr millhns. In Cape Breton only, according to a very well 
informed witness, Mr Uniacke, Attorney-General for Nova 
Scotia, there are a million of acres of good land still to dispose 
of {Report, p. 42); which, allowing 150 acres for each family of 
four persons, would accommodate upwards of 38,000 emi- 
grants ; and, estimating the expense of their conveyance from 
Ireland at 2/. 10s., and the farther expenses attending their 
conveyance to their lots at 15s., the whole expense of their 
transport would only amount to about 3/. 5s.; and we have 
been assured by gentlemen well acquainted with such mat- 
ters, that it might be accomplished for even less. Mr ITni- 
acke further estimates, that there arc in Nova Scotia, exclusive 
of New Brunswick, about 2,000,000 of acres of good land fit 
for settlement; and, estimating the unappropriated good land 
in New Brunswick at other 2,000,000 oi acres, it is plain, that 
133,000 emigrants might be established in these provinces, and 
conveyed to them at an expense that would most probably vary 
from 3/. 5s, to 3/. 15s. each. 

It is estimated that the emigrants might be transported from 
Ireland to their lots in Lower Canada, for from 4/. to 4/. 10s. 
each. 


It is difficult to form any probable estimate of the expense 
that w^ould be incurred in establishing the emigrants. Colonel 
Cockburn supposes it might amount, inclusive of provisions for 
a tw elvemonth, and a cow for every four persons, &c. to 12/. I6s. 
for each individual in Upper Canada, and to 10/. 10s. in Nova 
Scotia and New Briinsw'ick. It appears, however, to be the 
general opinion of the witnesses examined before the Committee, 
that the expense of establishing the emigrants would be pro- 
gressively diminished as emigration w^as extended. Mr Uni- 
acke states, that he believes that from 15,000 to 20,000 emi- 


grants might be annually absorbed by the provinces of Nova 
&otia and New Brunswick only, without any expense on their 
accoitikt except that of sending them out. And it is high- 
Ijt probable, that if emigration were conducted on a large scale, 
facilities of obtaining labourers would be so great that ca- 
1 
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pilalists would be induced to undertake extensive settlements ; 
and that a small premium from Government would be suflicient 
to make them become responsible for the support of large bo- 
dies of emigrants, 

15ut it is really a matter of comparative Indiflerence, whe- 
ther an emigrant is established in the colonics of Great 
Ih'itaiii, or in tlie United States, or Colombia, or any other 
country. Ilis Emigration must at any rate be, in the first 
instance, ol* advantage tons; and unless his location in our 
colonics were to afford the means, of which we shall immedi- 
ately show there is not much prospect, of making him coii- 
Iribute a direct revenue to this country, the advantages derived 
from the additional intercourse he might occasion would be 
e(|iially great, whether he were settled in Canada or Colombia* 
For these reasons, we think that all individuals who arc dis- 
posed to emigrate to the United States, or to South America, 
rather than Canada, ouglit to be carried directly to these 
countries ; and the British Consuls at New York, New Orleans, 
and other groat trading towns, ought to be instructed to fur- 
nish such emigrants as could not find employment near the 
hca-coast, with a little money to assist them in transporting 
themselves to the interior. And if the single province of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick could absorb 15,000 emi- 
grants a year, without any expense on account of location, it is 
siir(‘iy a very moderate estimate to suppose that Canada, the 
Ihiited States, Mexicts and SouUi America, might absorb 
‘’^0,000 more, "rhe expense attending the conveyance and dis- 
posal of such })ersons might perhaps be taken, on a rough aver- 
age, at 8/. or 8/. 8s. each. And supposii»g the emigration to 
contijiue ten years, on this scale, 350,000 emigrants w'ould be 
disposed of. 

()n the whole, tlierefore, we arc disposed to think, that the 
expenses conseipieut upon the transportation of one million of 
emigrants from Ireland to America, and disposing of them there^ 
]ijiight be fairly estimated as under; viz. 

Expense of conveying 33,000 emigrants to Cape Breton, and es- 
tablishing them there (passage out aiul internal conveyance 
3A 5s., establishment 10/. lOs,), 13/. i5s. each L.4'51:,000 
Expense of conveying 133,000 emigrants to 
Nova Scotia, &c. (passage See. 3/. 10s., esta- 
blishment 10/. 10s.) 11/. each - - 1,802,000 

Expense of conveying 350,000 emigrants lo Ame- 
rica, and furnishing them with a little money, 

8/. 8s. each. 2,910,000 
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Brought over L.5,^56,000 
Expense of conveying 484,000 emigrants to 
Lower and Upper Canada and establisliing 
them there, (passage, &c. 5/. 5s., establishment 
12/. 10s.), n/. 15s. each - - - 8,591,000 

Total expense of conveying one million of emi- 
grants to America, and establishing them there L. 13,847,000 

This is undoubtedly a very considerable sum; but consider- 
able as it is, we have no hesitation in saying, that, though it 
were twice an grent^ it would be well and advantageously laid 
out in securing the object in view. Look at the alternative 
under which this question is j)laced. If, on the one hand, we 
incur the expense consecpient upon the prosecution of emigra- 
tion on the large scale we have proposed, we shall relieve Ire- 
land of the surplus population by which she is now {)ppressed 
and beggared, and will enable means to be adopted for secur- 
ing lier future and ra[)id improvement, at the same time that 
we shall protect and secure our own jK)pulation from being 
overrun and degraded bv the influx of Irish poor: But if, on 
the other hand, we refuse to incur this expense, and allow 
matters to remain on tiK'ir ])resent footing, it is idle to talk of 
the improvement of rrelaiul : Her misery will be rendered ))or- 
pctual; and every year thousands of starving wretclies will be 
cast upon our shores, till our people have been sunk, in con- 
sequence of their influx, to the same level of hcq^eless misery 
as the Irish, and the scourge of universal mendicit y has avenged 
centuries of misgoveriiiueiit .! 

It has, we are aware, been sometimes said, that a less sum 
than would be recjuived to carry the sur))liis poor of Ireland to 
America, would be siiflicieiit, were it laid out in providing 
for them at home, to give them the means of supporting them- 
selves in a state of comfort and respectability, and would con- 
sequently be, in every point of view, more for the public ad- 
vantage. Were it not that this opinion lias met with a few 
feeble advocates in the House of Commons, we should hard- 
ly have thought it worthy of notice. Extremely few, not one 
in fifty perhaps, of the persons who would be carried to A- 
merica as emigrants, have learned any sort of art or handi- 
craft. They wuiuld almost universally consist of peasants ac- 
quainted only with the very rudest species of agriculture. 
And if they were to be furnished with sums of money at 
home, it is as clear as the sun at noon-day that they w'ould 
lay them out in buying a cow, and in tempting the proprie- 
tors, by the offer of exorbitant rents, to let them a snifill patch 
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of ground. It is therefore certain, that whatever inomen*- 
tary relief might thus be obtained, would be purchased at the 
ex})ense of a much greater mass of future, and not very dis- 
tant, misery ; while it would contribute to perpetuate and extend 
that very cottier system w'hich has been, and is the chief bane 
ami curse of Ireland ! With resj)ect to the nonsense that has 
been talked about emj)loying the )>easantry at public works, 
it has, Ave Ixdieve, been scouted by Government, and is wholly 
undeserving of attention. What is wanted is, the adoption of 
a system that will effectually relieve the immediate pressure of 
pau})erism, Avithout throAving it U})on Great Britain, and which 
will, at the same lime, enable such farther measures to be ad- 
o])ted as will ensure the future and lasting prosperity of the 
country. 

"i'lie arguments against employing money in casual charitj^ 
and against attemj)ting to reliev'e the peasantry by grants for 
tlieir i‘Stablishment in the country, wx're most admirably stated 
by the Bishop of Limerick, before the Emigration Committee. 
And as his Lordship’s intimate acquaintance with the slate of 
the ])eople, and the exigencies of the country, cannot fail to 
give great Aveight to his oj)inions, Ave have much pleasure in 
transferring the iblloA\'ing extract from his evidence to our 
jiagcs. 

‘ It is to bo a])prf^lieii(kMl, from ]>ast <?xponenco, that at home much 
iiionoy might bo expendod Avitli littio li(aiofit. It would seem, that there 
might ho oitluT want of judgiiioiit in the plan, or AA^ant of pnncijdo in the 
oxj)ondituro, or both. 1 have been partly led to that coiichision, from 
considerini; llu^ luodo of en»ploying the sums sont over in 1822 by the 
London 11 elief Coinniitteo. The faniiiio was thon certainly arrested ; 
hnt, Avitli rai'e exco])tionH, miscliief ratlier tlian good Avas doin*. That is, 
viewing the matter broadly, and looking, not to the temporary relief af- 
forded, hut to the pernjanent effect. The* people were, in too many in- 
stances, taught to rely ralluT on casual bounty, than on their own con- 
tinuous exertions. They AA’ere employed, it is tme ; but rarely on hene- 
ffeial public AV4>rks, or in sucli a way as not to forestal their future earn- 
ings. It was very commonly contrived, tliat they Avere set to Avork, at 
tlui public expense, on the farms of the minor gentry, and the more sub- 
stantial yeomanry ; and thus tlie occasions of future industry were anti- 
cipated. He wJio, in the yem' 1822, was employed in ditching or di*ain- 
ing on tliis or that farm, lost tlie benefit of precisely so much einployinent 
ill the year 1823. This is meant to illustrate the way in which public 
grants might too probably be expended in Ireland. W here higli-ininded 
gentry are resident, it would douhtk'ss ho considerably otherwise ; hut 
even such are liable to be circumveiiteil by the knaveiy of an inferior 
class of people. 

‘ TJje evil to be met is a redundant population ; it is now in the pro- 
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cefls of cnring; itself, in the most painfiil way, by the ejectment, destitu- 
tion, and starvation of those poor people, whom I would call $urr(^)ti^ 
tious tenantry. Tliese are left upon the roads, to raise miserable liovels 
ill tlie ditches* The object should he, in some way, to jirovide for 
them ; and, so far as practicable, in such a way as would not only check 
the evil, but prevent its recurrence. Now, money brought into the 
country would not be likely to do this ; for thij landlords neither 
nor can it be reasonably expected that they should^ funds for 

the relief of the ejected tenants. The money would assuredly go to the 
tenantry actually on their estates. But grant, for a moment, tliat it 
were to go among the former class: how could it he em])loyed? Not 
in re-establishing tliem in small farms, for this would he to renew aiul 
per]>etuate the evil; not in making them maniifactnr(*rs, for, fortius 
jiuipose, Hiifficimit funds could not be ex])ect<‘d, nor could direi-tiiig 
heads he found. The more I refl(*ct, the moni I am pei*suade<l tliat 
money sent artificially into Ireland, as contradistinguislusl from the na- 
tural order of things, vdiether administered in the ?/y/?/ nf gift or han, 
woidd, in a few gtarSy leave the peasanM/ in a worse state than that in 
ivhieh it found them. If, with her present scanty means, Iridand is peo- 
pled biiyond her resources, we are to consider that tlie a<lditi(»nal means 
afforded, insiifticient for the creation of imlividual and national pro.spi‘nty, 
would he quite enough to induce an increase of existing iiii[)rovi(len( e, 
of early marriages espcicially, and all tinur attending mischief'^. 

‘ Tlie evil is pressing^ is immediate. It i*alls. tlierefori*. for an imme- 
diate remedy. Take* a7ig system of home relief, it must he gradual in 
its operation ; before it can be hronglit to hear, tin* present snilerers will 
have died off, and oilirrs will have sup]died their places hut not without 
a dn'adful course of iiitc*rmediate liorrors. Now, Emigration is ati in- 
stantaneous relief, it is whaf hlec<ling would be to an ajjoplectic |)a!ient. 
The sufferers are at oiwe taken away; and, he it ohs(‘r\e<l, from a «‘o\m- 
try where they are a nuisance and a pest, to a country wlu‘n‘ they will 
be a benefit and blessing, IVIeantime, so far as <lisplac<‘(l tenants are 
taken away, the landlords, aided by existing laws, and especially by tin* 
Act now about to be passed, (Sir JTenrg Parnelfs Art), will havt* ii. in 
their power to clieck tlu‘ growtli of population, soujewliat in tlie same 
way as, after removing redundant blood, a skilful physician will try to 
prevent tin* hmnan frame from generating more than what is veqiiisit(» for 
a healthful state. ’ (p. 142.) 

Seeing, therefore, that the money cxpcnilcd on emigration 
would be well and profitably expended, wo Imve next to in- 
(|ujre how^ it might be most advantageously raised. 

The i)lan for defraying the expense which the Coininittecj 
seems most disposed to sanction, proceeds on tlie liypothesis 
that Government should advance the necessary funds in the 
first instance, but that they should be repaid by means of long 
annuities. It is thought lliat parishes burdened with paupers, 
or landloixls desirous of relieving their estates of their surplus 
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population, woukl be induced to pay this annuity for the first 
seven years ; aiul that, on the expiration of this term, it niijvht 
be made a sort of rent charge on the ground occupied by the 
emigrant, who would then be in a coiulition to pay it. We 
must say, that we feel but little disposed to think favourably 
of tin's plan. In so far as respects emigration from Ireland, 
where tliere are no poor-rates, parishes could not bind them- 
selves to defray any portion of the expense; and though we 
liave no doubt that very many landlords would be dis})Oscd 
to contribute largely in furtherance of any plan tluit might 
rid their estates of the surplus ])opul{ition by which they are 
now infested, still we have iu>t the remotest idea that any 
g like ade(|uate means could be obtained in that way, for 
conducting emigration on so large a scale as would be re- 
(juired to render it of real advantage. With respect to tliat 
})art of the j)lan which has for its object to make the emigiants 
ultimately defray the greater portion of the expenses attending 
their trans})Iaiilation, we look upon it as altogether visionary 
and impracticable. In they/>.s^ place, it is clear it could not be 
made to ap[)ly to tluat large body of emigrants which w^e have 
shown might be most aclvaiitageously disposed of, by merely 
landing tliem in Canada and tlie United JStates, without any 
further charge being incurred on tlieir account: And, in the 
siroiu! [)lace, we much fear that if any attempt w^ere made to 
cni’orcc tlio collection t)f the annuity from a large body of 
settlers, it would lead to such discontent as would either occa- 
sion its speedy abandonment, or the loss of the colony. Every 
one knows that both in C'anada and the United States, nu- 
merous lots of land are every year sohl for payment of the 
public taxes, which arc so very trilling as rarely to exceed two- 
pi iice an acre. And when such is the case, it does seem to us 
abundantly preposterous to suppose, that about six times that 
amount ot taxes — for the annuity would in ellcct raise them to 
that extent — could be collected. If any thing farther were re- 
([uired to show the imjiracticability of this part of the plan, the 
evidence of Colonel Cockburn would bo sulficient. He has 
had great experience in the location of emigrants ; and he 
gives it as his distinct opinion, ‘ That at the end of seven 
‘ years you could not reckon upon receiving back, by way of 
‘ rent, any part of the expense you were put to in establishing 
‘ the settlers. In more than half the instances you would not 
‘ succeed at all ; and in many others you would not succeed 
‘ witliout having recourse to legal process. The only way w^ould 
^ be by witbhoiding the deed (tlie grant of the land); but if 
♦ that were done, the consecjiieuce wouki be, that the settlor 
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‘ would cease to take any interest in his location, and would 
‘ leave it.’ — [llcfyort^ p. 149.) 

The error of the Committee on this point, has j)roceeded 
from a lauthible desire to recommend any system that promis- 
ed to lessen the expense of emigration. But though we are 
most inimical to every species of wasteful and extravagant 
expenditure, we are no less inimical to that spurious and ill- 
judging spirit of economy, that Avould })revent the adoption of 
a highly useful measure, or clog it with impracticable contii- 
tions, because it could not be effected without a considerable 
sacrifice. The many and signal benefits that would be deriv- 
ed from the conveyance of a million of Irish emigrants to Ame- 
rica, w’ould be a most ample return for the greatest ])ossible 
expense tliat could be incurred in accomj)lishing it. And 
sound policy would therefore suggest, that all idea ol' j’esort- 
ing to the comj)lex and impracticable machinery of annuities, 
and so forth, should be abandoned ; and that ])ublic provision 
should be made for discharging, at once and forever, the en- 
tire expense of the emigration. 

As Ireland would certainly derive the groalt?st advantage 
from the ado})tion of the proposeil plan of emigration, it is but 
fair that she should contribute to defray its expense in a larger 
proportion than Clreat Britain: And as tlie removal of the re- 
dundant population dispersed over the country, \voiild be espe- 
cially advantageous to the landlords, it is on them that the 
principal part of the expense ought certainly to fall. 'I'he 
Bisho}) of Limerick suggests tliat jiarochial assessments, at 
some such small rate as sixpence an acre, w'oidd, if authorized by 
law, be perhaps generally adopted. But we are satisfied, autl 
several of the best informed Irish members of the I louse of 
Commons hold the same opinion, that no ]ilan of this sort 
could ever succeed generally, tliough it might be adopted in 
some particular cases. To be eliectual, the. operation of the? 
system must be rendered universal and conijmlsory. It must 
be conducted with zeal, vigour, and consistency- It is cidcii- 
lated that there are very nearly 19,509,000 English acres in Ire- 
land : which, supposing them to he assessed at six}x*nce an acre, 
would yield an annual revenue of nearly 500,000/. 'fhe rent 
of an estate would, however, be a much fairer criterion for esti- 
mating the sum which it ought to pay than its extent. It 
would indeed bediflicult, from the want of sulliciently accurate 
information with respect to the rental of Ireland, to estimate 
tile j)er-ccntage of the tax that woidd have to be imposcal on il, 
to defray either the whole, or any given portion of tlie expenses 
of the emigration. J)r Cohjuliouii estimated the rent of Ire- 
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land at ten millions ; but taking it at only eighty an assessment 
of y/re])er cejit, would yield 400,000/. a year ; and this sum, 
added to the j)roduce of the tax, which we sliall afterwards 
sliow ought to be iii)])o.scd on cottages both in ICngland and 
Ireland, would afford ample means for defraying the interest of 
the loan which it might be necessary to contract, in the first 
))lace, on account of the emigration, and for forming a sinking 
fund for its final and s])cedy extinction. 

It will perhaps be said, that, though it is true that, as a wdiole, 
Ireland is vastly overj)eo]dod, there are certain districts and 
estates that are not in tliat situation, and tliat it would be un- 
fair to tax them for the advantage of the others. But this is a 
radical mistake. It is the dutj' of Government to provide for 
the general w’elfare of the community : And it is easy to see 
tliat every part of the country — tliat the estate of I.ord Fitz- 
william as well as that of Lord Courtney — would be incalcu- 
lably benefited by the adojition of the measure now proposed. 
Security would be increased according as the jiressiireof pau- 
perism was diminished; and the value of all sorts of property 
would be universally augmented. And though it is perhaps 
true that lamerick or Clare would reu]) a greater immediate be- 
nefit from tlie emigration tluin Wicklow or Dublin, it would 
most certainly afford tlie same essential and lasting advantages 
to every part of the kingdom. 

It lias been suggested, in tlie evidence given before tlic Phni- 
j:riition Committee, that a Board of Commissioners should be 
ipjioiuU'd to conduct and su])erinteiid Us details and execution. 
I his Hoard miglit consist of three or five commissioners, who 
should lie aiitiiorizoil to determine all matters with respect to 
the emigration; to arrange with the landlords whose estates 
were to be cleared ; to decide on the mode of disposing of the 
emigrants, &c. &c. As we mentioned before, it would be de- 
sirable that, as far as possible, every thing should be executed 
by contract ; s»i])erlntendents being ap]>ointed to see that the 
terms made with the contractors were proj^erly carried into 
elfect. The Board of Commissioners ought to be instructed to 
make full, regular, and frequent Reports of llieir proceedings 
to Barliamcnt, to which it would be most desirable tliat every 
sort of publicity should be given ; for, such is the only means 
by which abuses could be speedily and elfect ually rectified, and 
the whole business coiul acted in the best and cheapest manner. 

Supposing, however, that tlie policy of coiulucling emigra- 
tion on a large scale were admitted, still it is most true, that, 
unless measures were at the same time adojited for checking 
the excessive increase of population, and preventing the dimi- 
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nation tliat would be made in tlie numbers of the peoj^lo from 
beinur a^ain filled up, no permanent advanta^i»*e would be de- 
rived from the measure, and in a few years the population 
would be as redundant as ever. Em i juration, by itself, would 
really give an additional stimulus to the priiici})le of increase ; 
aiul the hydra of pauperism would derive new strength and 
vigour from the very means resorted to for its suppression ! 
But, while we shouhl be the first to oppose any measure lor 
the encouragement of emigration, which was not accompanied 
by, and combined with, other measures for preventing tin* 
vncuuin that would bt‘ made in the poj>iilatioJi from being 
filled up, as an idle aiul unprofitable waste of the national re- 
sources, we are at the same time convinced that the organiza- 
tion of an extensive plan of emigration can alone eiuvble such 
siij)})leinentarv measures to he adopted, and that it is (juite 
possible to make them completely efiectual to their object. 

It is clear, as has been previously stated, that the removal 
of the cottier population would give the laiullords the means 
of consolidating their estates into larger farms; and the Act 
of last Session has armed them with powers to prevent their 
being again split into minute portions. But it would be ineon- 
siderate in tlie extreme to trust, in a matter of such imj)or lance, 
entirely to this security for the repression of so great evil; 
nor can any one doubt, that Ciovcninicnt would be guilty of a 
great dereliction of dut}', if, after hijung out a large sum in the 
encouragement of emigration, they did not adopt whatever 
other measures might be deemed necessary for opposing an in- 
superMe Inirrur to the future increase of pau})erisni. Every 
one knows, that it is quite impossible, but for the facility with 
which slips of land and huts liave been obtained in Ireland, 
that population and beggary could have incrcasetl so rapidly as 
they have done ; and it appears, from the evidence taken before 
the Committee, that the same cause, or tlie comparative facili- 
ty with which cottages have lately been obtained in Englandj 
has had an equally destructive influence in that part of the em- 
pire. Mr Curteis, M. P. for Sussex, and a most intelligent 
witness, Mr Hodges, Chairman of tlie West Kent Quarter- 
sessions, informed the Committee, that several parishes iii 
Kent and Sussex had sent out a considerable number of pauper 
emigrants to America; but that it had had no effect upon the 
rates, for that the instant after they were removed, the cottages 
they had occupied were again filled with fresh jiaupers ! ‘ I 

am quite salisficd^ ’ says Mr I lodges, ‘ that the emiion of cotUt/jvs 
^ Item a most surious ceil Uirowjliout the country ; and I have 
\ been induced, acting on that conviction, to concur with other 
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^ cottage pi’oprietors, who are going to lake down fron» twenty- 
‘ six to tliirty cottages as soon as tliese persons are out ol’ them, 

‘ if they emigrate, as we think they will do; lor, if fve leave the 
• bniUlmgs stamliiuj^ youno persotis (f seventeen ami eiylUeen years (f 
‘ aycj and even still younger^ would marnj immediately^ and thus the 
‘ evil would coniinm ! ’ {lie]x>rt^ p. IS6.) And, in another place, 
Mr Hodges says, ‘ Periiaps I am taking a liberty in adverting 
‘ to what I stated the other day, but without an attention to tlie 
‘ fact then disclosed, of tlie pmdiifions increase of cottages (f lale 
‘ years^ all olhir reyidations will In*, nugatory; and I cannot forbear 
‘ urging again, that this, or any similar measure, having for its 
‘ object the relief of parishes from their over-))opulation, must 
‘ of necessity become perfectly useless^ unless the Act of Parliament 
‘ contains some regulation with respect to the erecting and maintaining 
‘ of cotlagcsA (IleiHut^ p. 185.) The evidence of Mr Ciirteis is 
to the same eifect, and is even stronger tlian that of Mr 
I lodges. 

It is, tliereforc, quite indispensable, if wc are really anxious 
to set limits to the tide of pauperism, that an elfectiial blow 
should be levelled against this ruinous system. And we are 
not sure, that this could be better done than by adopting tlie 
principle of the suggestions made by Mr Curteis and Mr Ilod- 
ges, with resjiect to the taxing of cottages ; ami jiassing an Act, 
which shouhl be applicable to both Kiiglaiid and Ireland, im- 
posing an annual duly of at least 2/. or 3/. on every cottage oc- 
cn})ie(l by one family, and doubling or tripling, i^c. the duty in 
Uie event of its being occii])ied by two or nH)re families, that 
shall henceforth be erected, either in the country or in villages; 
it being at the same time enacted, that this duty sluill be Irritd 
from and. made directly payable by the proprietor of the land on 
which the cottage is built. Mr Hodges suggests, that the pro- 
prietors of existing cottages in England shoiiUl be made re- 
sponsible for the support of their occupants, in the event of their 
becoming destitute, lint we are inclined to think, that there 
would be a sulUcient inducement to contract the number of 
cottages to the extent recjiiired for the accouimotlaiion ol* the 
necessary supply of labourers, were the proprietors of estates, 
on which cottages are now built, directly taxed at the rate of 
lOs. or 15s. a year, for each of their cottages during the next 
seven years, the duty being then increased to 25s. or 35s. 8iicli 
an act would not only prevent the farther increase of the mis- 
chief, but it wouUl provide for its gradual diminution. And if 
it were, as it ought to be, distinctly stipulated, in removing the 
surplus iuluibitaiits from tlic estates of such Irish landlords as 
l.he Emigration Commissioners might resolve upon clearing, 
i 
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til at tlie huts the emigrants had occupied should be rased to 
the fouiulation, inul tliat the landlords would be charged with 
a duty of 2L or 3/. a year on every hut or cottage for the ac- 
comiiiodation of one faniily, and so in proportion, that niiglit 
in future be erected on their estates, an effectual obstacle would 
be interposed to the farther progress of pauperism ; and a 
great and beneficial change would very speedily be effected 
ill the habits and condition of the people, and the appear- 
ance of the country. 

It might, perhaps, be expedient, that some restrictions should 
be laid on tlie influx of Irish labourers into Great llritain du- 
ring the period that the emigration was in progress. Ihit no 
compulsory measures to forceany individual abroad ought ever 
to be resorted to, or woukl be recjiiired. There would, in truth, 
be a large excess of voluntary emigrants. At present the dis- 
position to emigrate is exceedingly prevalent in Ireland ; and 
if the landlords were enabled, as they would be iindm* the ope- 
ration of the proposed system, to set vigorously about clearing 
tlieir estates, this disjiosition would acijuire new force. I'lie 
diniculty, we apprehend, would iiolbe lofliul voluntary emigrants, 
but to make a judicious selection among the myriads that woulil 
be anxious to be removed from the destitution and wretched- 
ness in which they are now involved. 


At?t. til Stockton <m the P rati Ive of not dlloiriny; ConnH'f to 
Prisoners (nam’d of Pe lung, Bvo. p[). ll:h Ltmdou, lb2(>. 

the sixth of April 1821, Mr George Lanih (a gentleman 
who is always the advocate ol whatever is lionest and li- 
beral), presented the following Pe.lit’um iroiii several Juryiuon 
in the habit of serving on Juries at the Old Ihiiley — 

‘ TJiat your jietitioiiers, fully s(»iisjhl<‘ ol the iuvjiliuihle pnvMle»i’(» oi 
Jury trials, aiul desirous of se(»in«»' iIhmii as complete as liiiiiian iiistitu- 
tioiis will admit, feel it their duly tt» draw the attention of th(‘ House to 
the restrictions imposed on the prisoner s <‘ounHel, wliicii, tlu*-y huiiihly 
concc'ive, have strong claims to a legislative nunedy. ith eyen'y dis- 
position to (h‘ride justly, the pi^titioiiers have found, hy (ixpcuieuce, in 
the course, of their atteiuhuiccs as Jurymen at tin*. Old Hailey, that the 
opejiing stat<*meiits for tlio prosecution too frefpiently leave an iinpres- 
sion more un favourable to the prisoner at the bar, than the evidence of 
itsidf could have produced ; and it has always sounded harsh to the pe- 
titioners to lioar it announced from thelhaich, that, tlu' Counsel, to wdioni 
the prisoiKjr has committed his defence, cannot he pennitted to address 
the Jury in his behalf, nor reply to the charges which have, or liave 
2 
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been Rnlwtantiated by the witnesses. The. petitioners have f(*lt their 
situutiou peculiarly painful ami embarrassing when llie prisoner’s fat'ul- 
ti(*s, perba])S surj)rise(l by suc-h an intimation, are too much absorbed in 
the didicullitis of his iinhaj)})y eireiiinstances to admit of an eflbrt towards 
Ills own justification, aj^tiinst the statements of tlie Prosecutor’s Counsel, 
often unintentionally aprgravated through zeal or misconception ; and it 
is purely witli a vhnv to the attainment of irnjiartial justice, tliat the jie- 
titioners humbly submit to the serious consid(*ratiou of tlie House* the 
ex])edieiicy of allowing every accused person tbe full benefit of Counsel, 
SIS in cases of misdemeanour, and according to the. practice of tbe Civil 
Courts. ’ 

With the ()])iiiioiis so sensibly and properly exjiressed by 
these Jurymen, we most cordially agree. \Ve have before 
louclied incidentally on this subject; but sliall now give to it a 
more direct and a fuller examination. We look (ipon it as a 
very great blot in our over-praised Criminal Code; and no 
effort of ours shall be wanting, from time to time, for its re- 
moval. 

We have now the benefit of discussing these subjects under 
tlie government of an Homo Secretary ()l‘ State, %vhom we may 
(wo liclieve) fairly call a wise, honest, and high jirineipled man — 
as he ai^jiears to us, without widiing for innovation, or having 
any itch for it, not to be afraid of innovation, * whiai it is gra- 
ilual and well considend. lie is indeed almost the only per- 
son we jenuanber in his station, wlio has not eonsiden^d .sound 
sense to consist in the njeetit'n of every iinjirovenieiit, and 
hyalty to bo proved by the (h fence, of every aceidentd, im- 
})erfect, or superanniiaUd institution. 

If tills ])elilion of Juryinon be a real hoiui Jbfv petition, not 
tlie result of solicitation — and we lia\e no reason It) doubt it. — 
it is a warning which tlio Legislature cannot negket, if it 
mean to avoid the disgrace of seeing the lower anti inidtUe or- 
iler.s of mankind making laws for llieir.selves, which tin*. (Jo- 
verninent is at lengtli ct)nijU'lled It) adt)pt a^ measures of their 
own. The Judges and ihe Parliament woultl have gone on to 
this day, lianging, by wholesale, ft)r the forgeries t)f bank notes, 
if Juries liad not become weary of the continual butchery, and 
resolved to acquit. The })roper exe,ciitit)n of laws must always 


^ Wt3 must always except the Catbolic tpu'slion. jVIr l\*ers opi- 
nions on tins subj(‘ct (giving him credit t’tir sinct*nty), biivt* always bet*ii 
a subject of real surprise to us. It must surt‘ly be some mislakt* bt*1w<*(*n 
tbe lligbt Ilonoumble (rentlemaii and bis Cbaplaiii ! They bavt* been 
travelfmg together; and soim* of tin* Pai*son’s notions liavt* bt'en put up 
in Mr Peel’s bead by mistake. We yet hope be will return them to 
their rightful owner. 
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depcMid, ill groat measure, upon public opinion ; and it is uu- 
<loiibtedly most iliscredituble to any men iiitriistetl with ])ower, 
when till* governed turn round upon their governors, and say, 

‘ Your hiAvs arc so cruel, or so foolisli, we cannot, and will not 
act upon them. ’ 

Tiie particular improvement, of allowing Counsel to those 
wlio are accused of felony, is so far irom being unnecessary, 
from any extraordinary indulgence shown to English prisoiu*r.s, 
lliat we really caniKil lielji suspecting, that not a year elapses 
in wliich many innocent jiersons are not found guilty. How 
is it possible, indeed, that it can he otherwise ? 'riicre are 
seventy or eighty ]K*rsons to be tried for various olfeiices at the 
Assizes, who have lain in prison for some months ; and iiftv ol' 
whom, perhajis, are of tiu* lowest order of the people, vvillmut 
Irieiids in any better condition than themselves, and withoul 
one single ]Hnny to em})l()y in their defence. IIow are tln'v 
to olitain witnesses ? No attorney can be employed — no sub- 
juena can be taken out; the witnesses are fifty miles olf, per- 
ha[)s — totally uuiiistrueted — living from hand to mouth — utter* 
ly unable to give up their daily occupation to pay for their 
jounu'y, or for their snpjiort when arrived at the town of trial — 
and, il‘ they could get there, not knowing where to go, or what to 
<lo. It is impossible but that an human being, in sncli an help- 
h‘ss situation, must be Ibnnd guilty; for as he c‘amiot give (*vi- 
dt'iice for himself, mid lias not a penny to fetch tliose who can 
give it for him, any sbu’v told against him must be taken for 
irue, (however false) ; since it is imp(;ssil)le for the poor wri'leh 
lo contradict il. A brother oV a sister may come — and support 
every sulfering and privation theiiiselv<‘s in coming; but tlie 
prisoner cannot often have such claims lijioii the persons who 
iiave witnessed tlie transaction, nor any other claims but 
those which an unjustly accused jierson has upon those whose 
testimony can exculpate liim — and who proliably must starve 
themselves and their families lo do it. It is true, a case 
of lii’e and deatJi will rouse the jioorest persons, every now 
and tlieii, to extraordinary exertions, and they may tramp 
liirough imid and dirt to the assize town to save a life 
— though even this eifort is precarious enough : ]3ut im- 
prisonment, hard labour, or transportation, appeal less forci- 
bly than doatli, — and would often a})pcal for evidence in vain, 
to the feeble and limited resources of extreme poverty. It is 
not that a great proportion of those accused are not gnilty — 
but that some are not — and are utterly witliout means of cs- 
Uiblishing tlu‘ir innocence. We do not believe tlu'y ari! often 
accused from wilful and corrupt lierjury : Ihit the prosecutor ii> 
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himself mistaken. The crime Ims Ix'cn committed ; and in his 
thirst for vengeance, he lias got hold of the wrong man. Tlu; 
wheat was stolen out of the barn; and, amidst many other 
collateral circumstances, the witnesses (paid and brought up 
by a wealthy prosecutor, Avho is repaid by the county) swear 
that they saw a man, very like the jirisoner, with a sack of 
corn upon his shoulder, at an early hour of the morning, going 
from the barn in the direction of the jirisoner’s cottage ! llere 
is one link, and a very material link, of a long chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Judge and Jury must give it weight, 
till it is c!ontratlicte<L In fact, the prisoner did not steal the 
corn; lie was, to be sure, out of his cottage at the same hour 
— and that also is jnoved — but travelling in a totally dillerenl 
direction, — and was seen to be so travelling by a stage coach- 
man jiassing by, and by a market gardeiKU*. An attorney with 
money in liis pocket, whom every moment of siicli ('injiloy 
made richer by six-and-eightpence, would have had the two 
witnesses ready, and at rack and mangtT, from the lirsl day of 
the assi/e; aiul the innocence of the prisoner would have bei n 
established : But by w'hat possible means is tlie destitute igno- 
rant wretch hiiusell to find or to iirodnce such witnesses? or 
how can the most humane Jury, and the most acute Judge, re- 
fuse to consider him as guilty, till liis witnessiis (ire prodiicetl ? 
We have not the sliglilest di'>position to exaggerate, and, on 
the conlraiy, should he eNtivuiely pleased tt) be convinced that 
our apjireheiisions were uiifouiuled : But we have often felt ex- 
trem<‘ jiain at the hopi^less and unprotected state of prisoners ; 
and we cannot lind any answer to our susjiieioiis, or discovi r 
any means by which this perversion of justice, under the pre- 
sent state of tlui Jaw, can be prevented Irom taking place- A- 
gainst the ]irisoner are arrayeil all the resources oi‘ an angrv 
prosecMitor, who has certainly (let who will be the culprit) suf- 
fered a serious injury. lie has his hand, too, in tlie public 
purse ; for he prosecutes at the expense of the county. Ue 
cannot even relent ; for the magistrate lias bound him over to 
indict. liis witnesses cannot fail him : for they are all bound 
over by the same magistrate to give evidence, lie is out of 
prison too, and can exert himself 

The prisoner, on the other liaiid, comes into Court, squalid 
and depressed from long conlineinent — utterly unable to tell 
his own story from want of words and want of confidence, and 
as unable to produce evidence from want of money. liis late, 
accordingly is obvious ; — and that there arc many innocent men 
punished every year, for crimes they have not committed, ap- 
pears to ns to be extremely probable. Jl is indeed searci'ly 
possible it should be otherwise: And, as if to prove the lacf. 
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every now and then, a case of this kind is detected. Some 
circumstances come to lifrlit between sentence and execution, im- 
mense exertions are made by humane men ; time is gained, and 
the innocence of the condemned person completely established. 
Ill Elizabeth Calling’s case, two women were capitally convict- 
ed, ordered for execution — and at last found innocent, and re- 
spited. Such, too, was the case of the men who were sentenced 
ten years ago, for the robbery of Lord Cowper’s steward. ‘ 1 
‘ have myself (says Mr Scarlett) often seen persons I thought 
‘ innocent convicted, and the guilty escape, for want of some 
‘ acute and intelligent Counsel to show the bearings of the dil- 
‘ ferent circumstances on tlie conduct and situation of the pri- 
‘ soner. ’ — House of Commorts Debates^ April 1826. We 

were delighted to see, in this last debate, both Mr IJrougliam 
and Mr Scarlett profess themselves friendly to Mr Lamb’s mo- 
tion. 

But in how many cases has the injustice proceeded without 
any suspicion being excited ? and even if we could reckon up- 
on men being watchful in capital cases, wlicre life is concern- 
ed, we are afraid it is in such cases alone tliat they ever be- 
siege the Secretary of State, and compel his attention. We 
never remember any such interference to save a man unjustly 
condemned to the hulks or the tread-rnill; and yet there are 
certainly more condemnations to these minor punishments than 
to the gallows : But then it is all one — who knows or cares a- 
bout it ? If Harrison or Johnson has been condemned, after 
regular trial by Jury, to six months tread-mill, because Ilarri- 
son and Johnson were witliout a penny to })rocure evidence — 
who knows or cares about Harrison or Johnson? how can 
they make themselves heard ? or in what way can they obtain 
redress ? It worries rich and comfortable people to hear the 
humanity of our penal laws called in (juestion. There is talk 
of a Society for employing discharged prisoners : might not 
something be effected by a Society instituted for the purpose 
of providing to poor prisoners a proper defence, and a due atten- 
dance of witnesses ? But wc must hasten on from this dis- 
graceful neglect of poor prisoners, to the particular subject of 
complaint we have proposed to ourselves. 

The proposition is, That the prisoner ojccnsed offekmy ought to 
have the same imwer of selecting Counsel to spvMkfyr him as he 1ms 
in cases of treason and misdcmemuor^ and as defendants have in all 
civil ojGtions, 

Nothing can be done in any discussion upon any point of law 
in England, without quoting Mr Justice Blackstone. Mr Justice 
Blacfetone, we believe, generally wrote his Commentaries late in 
the evening, with a bottle of wine before him ; and little did he 
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think, as each sentence fell from the glass and pen, of the im- 
mense influence -it might hereafter exercise upon the laws ami 
usages of his country. ‘ It is ' (says this favourite writer) ^ not 
« at all of a piece with the rest of the humane treatment of pri- 
‘ soners by the English law; for upon what face of reason can 
‘ that assistance be denied to save the Life of a man, which yet 
^ is allowed him in prosecutions for every petty tres])ass ? ’ Nor 
indeed, strictly speaking, is it a part of our ant ient law ; for 
the Mirror, having observed the necessil}^ of Counsel in civil 
suits, who know how to forward and defend the cause by the 
rules of law and customs of the realm, immediately subjoins, 

^ and juore necessary are they for defence u])oii indictment and 
‘ ajipeals of feloiiy, than upon any other venial crimes. ’ To 
the authority of Blackstone may be added tliat of Sir John 
Hall, in Hollis’s case; of Sir Robert Atkyns, in Lord Russel’s 
case; and of Sir Bartholomew Shower, in the arguments for 
a New Bill of Rights, in 1682. •* In ilic name of God, ’ says 

this Judge, ‘ what harm can accrue to the jmblic in general, 

‘ or to any man in ])articular, that, in cases of Slate-treason, 

‘ Counsel should not be allowed to the accused ? W’hat rule 
‘ of justice is there to warrant its deniah when, in a civil case 
‘ of an halfpenny cake, he may plead either by himself or by 
‘ his advocate ? That the Court is Counsel I'or the prisoner 
‘ can be no efiectufd reason; for so they are for each party, 

‘ that right may be done. ’ Somers^ TmvL% vol. ii. p. 568. — 
In the trial of Thomas Rosewell, a dissenting clergyman, for 
high treason in 1681, in summing up, confessed 

to the Jury, ‘that he thouglit it an hard case, that a man sliould 
‘ have C’ounsel to defend hiinsolf for a twopenny lresj)ass, and 
‘ his witnesses be examined upon oath ; but il’ he stole, com- 
‘ initted murder or felony, nay, high treason, where life, estate, 

‘ honour, and all were concerned, that he should neitlier have 
‘ Counsel, nor have his witnesses examined upon oath.* 
IToird\s SUde Trkih^ vol. x. p. 207. 

There have been two cajhtal errors in the criminal codes of 
feudal Euro])e, from whicli a great varitity of mistake and injus- 
tice have proceeded ; the one, a disposition to confound accu- 
sation with guilt; the other, to mistake a delence of prisoners 
accused by the Crow n, for disloyalty ami disalfection to the 
Crown ; and Irom these errors our own cotie has been slowly 
and gradually recovering, by all those struggles and exertions 
wdiich it always ctvsts to remove foU(/ sanctionvd hij uidUpilty, In 
the early periods of our history, the accused person could call 
no evidence : — Then, for a long time, his evidcjice against the 
King could not be examined upon oath; consecpiently, he 
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nilujht'as wdl havu pro<lnco(l none, as all the evitleiicc a<j^ainsl 
him was upon oatJ). Till the reign of Anne, no one accused of 
felony could produce witne^sscs ujxni oath; and the old })ractice 
was vindicated, in op})osition to the new one, introduced niulor 
the Statute of that day, on the grounds of humanity and ten- 
derness to the prisoner ! because, as his witnesses were not n^- 
stricted by an oath, they were at liberty to indulge in siin})Ic 
falsehood as much as they pleased; — so argued the blessed de- 
fenders of nonsense in those days. Then it was ruled to bo in- 
decent and imjnoper that Counsel should be employed against 
the Crown ; and therefore, the prisoner accused of treason could 
have no Counsel. In like manner, a party accused of feit)ny 
could have no Counsel to assist him in the trial. Counsel might 
indeed stay in the Court, but apart from the prisoner, with whom 
they could have no comnuniication. They we]*e not allovvi*d to 
put any question, or to suggest any doubtful ))oinl of law ; but if 
the })risoner (likely to be a wx'ak unlettered man) could himself 
suggest any doubt hi matter of law, the Court detcnnined first 
if the (luestion of law should be entertained, and then nssigiud 
Counsel to argut* it. In those times, too, the Jury were j>uihsh- 
able if they gjive a false verdict against the King, but wmii 
7i{d pnuislial>le if they gave a false venlict against the prisoner. 
The preamble ol' the Act of IdDG runs thus — ‘ Whereas it is 
‘ ex])edient that Persons charged with high treason should 
‘ make a full and sutlicieni defence. ’ Might it not be alter- 
ed to Vemms c/mr^cc/ with any species or dcyret (f crihti ? All 
lluNse errors have given way to the force of trutli, and to the 
power of common sense and common hinnanily— llie Attorney 
and Solicitor-General for the time being, always j^rotesting; 
against each alteration, and ixgnlarly and ollicially jirophe- 
eying the utter destruction of the whole jurisprudence of (Jixat 
liritain. There is no man now alive j)erha])s so utterly fool is] j, 
aji to ])ropose that })risonei’s should be prevented from producing 
evidence upon oath, and being heard by their Counsel in ease's 
'ol'JIigh Treason;- and yet it cost a struggle for seven Sessions 
to get this measure throiigli tlie two Houses of Parliament. Hut 
mankind are juuch like the children they be^gei — tlic'y always 
make wu'v faces at what is to do them good ; and it is neces- 
sary somelimes to hold the nose', and force the medicine down 
the throat. I hey euijoy the health and vigour consequent 
upon the medicine; but cidf the Doctor, ami sputter at his 

stuff! 

A-most absurtl argnmeiit was advanced In the Ilonoiirabh^ 
that the practie*e of employing Counsel would be such 
.ah expense to the jirisoner !— rjust as if any thing was so cxpcii* 
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sive as being hanged ! Wliat a ftne topic £br the OrdkiHaiy I 
< You are going * (says that exquisite Divine) * to be hanged 

* to-morrow, it is true, but consider what a sum you have 

* saved ! Mr Scarlett or Mr Brougham might certainly have 
‘ presented arguments to the Jury, which would have insured 

* your acquittal ; but do you forget that gentlemen of their emi- 
® nence must be recompensed by large fees, and that, if your life 
‘ liad been saved, you would actually have been out of pocket 
‘ above 20/. ? You will now die with the consciousness of hav^ 
‘ ing obeyed the dictates of a wise economy ; and with a grates 
‘ fill reverence for the laws of your countr}^, which prevents 
‘ you from running into such unbounded expense — so let us 
‘ now go to prayers. ’ 

It is ludicrous enough to recollect, when the employment of 
counsel is objected to on account of the expense to the prison- 
er, that the same merciful law, which, to save the prisoner's 
monej^, has denied him counsel, and produced his conviction, 
seizes upon all his savings the moment he is convicted. 

Of all false and foolisli dicta, the most trite and the most 
absurd, is that which asserts that the .Judge is counsel for 
the jirisoiier. We do not hesitate to say that this is merely 
an unmeaning phrase, invented to defend a pernicious abuse* 
The Judge cannot be counsel for the prisonci’, ougM not to 
be counsel for the prisoner, never i$ counsel for the pri- 
soner. To force an ignorant man into a court of justice, and 
to tell him that the Judge is his counsel, appears to us quite 
as foolish, as to set an hungry man down to his meals, and 
to tell him that the table was his dinner. In the first place, 
a counsel should always have private and previous commu- 
nication with the prisoner, which the Judge, of course, can- 
not liave. The prisoner reveals to his counsel how far he 
is guilty, or he is not; states to him all the circumstances of his 
case — and might often enable his advocate, if his advocate were 
allowed to speak, to explain a long string of circumstantial 
evidence, in a manner favourable to the innocence of his client. 
Of all these advantages, the Judge, if he had every disposi- 
tion to befriend the prisoner, is of course deprived*. Some- 
thing occurs to a prisoner in the course of the cause ; he sug- 
gests it in a whisper to his counsel, doubtful if it is a wise 
point to urge or not. His counsel thinks it of importance, and 
would urge it, if his mouth were not shut. Can a prisoner 
have this secret communication with a Judge, and take his 
advice, wdicther or not he, the Judge, shall mention it to the 
jury? The counsel has (after all the evidence has been ^iven) 
a bad opinion of his client’s case ; but he suppresses that opinion ; 
and it is his duty to do so. He is not to decide ; that is the pre- 
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vinco ol'the jury : and, in spite of his own opinion, — his client may 
be innocent. He is brcni^lit there (or would be brought tliere if 
the jirivilegc of speech were allowed) for the exprt’ss purpose 
of saying all that could be said on one side of the question. He 
is a weight in Ctie scjde, and some one (dse holds the balance- 
"rhis is the way in wdnch truth is elicited in civil, and would be 
in criminal cases, lint does the ever assume (he a])- 

pearance of believing a prisoner lobe irmocent whom lie thinks 
to be guilty ? If the prisoner advances inconclusive or weak 
arguments, does not the Judge say they an' weak and incon- 
clusive, and does he not often sum u]) against his f>wn client ? 
How then is he counsel for the prisoner ? If tlui counsel for 
the prisoner were to see a strong ])oiiit, wliich the counsel for 
the prosecution had missed, would lie supply the deheienev of 
his antagonist, and urge what had been neglected to be urged ? 
But is it not the imperious duty of the Judge to do so ? How 
then can tliese t^vo liinctionaries stand in the same relation to 
the prisoner ? In fr.et the only iueaning of the f)hrase is this, 
that the Judge will not sidferany luuliu' ativantage to be taki Ji 
of the ignorance and helplessness of the jirisoiKT— tiial he w ill 
point out any evidence or circumstance in his favour — and sc'o 
that ecjual justice is done to both parties. But in tins NCir-^e he 
is as much tl)e counsel of the prosecutor as c;f the ])ri‘^oner. 
This is all the Judge can do, or (*ven ))retend;s to do ; but he 
can have no previous communication with the ])ris(, ler— heean 
have no confidential communication in court with tiic ])risoiier 
before he sums up; he cannot ding the whole weight of his un- 
derstanding into the (qipodte scale against the counsel ftw tlie 
prosecution, and jiroduce that collision of faculties, which, in 
all other cases but those of felony, issiqiposed to be the hap]Uesl 
method of arriving at truth. Baron Garrow, in his charge^ to 
the Grand Jury at Exeter, on the Kith August IS?iL, thus ('x- 
pressed his opijiion of a Judge being counsel fur the prisonei*. 
* It has been said, a.ul truly said, that in criminal court 
‘ Judges w^ere counsel for the ])risonej's. So undonbtc'dly the/ 
‘ wx're, as far as tliey could to ))revent undue prejudice, to 
‘ guard against im])roper influence being excited against prison- 
‘ ers; but it w^as impossil)le for them to go farther than this ; lor 
‘ they could not suggest the course of defence prisoners ought to 
‘pursue; for Judges only saw the depositions so short a time 
‘ before the accused a]ipcared at the Bar of their country, that 
‘ it was (piite impossible for them to act fully in that capacity. ’ 
The learned Baron might have added, that it would be more 
correct to call the Judge counsel for the prosecution ; For his only 
previous instructions were the depositions for the prosecution^ 
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from wliich, in the absence of connsei, he examiiied tiie evidence 
itirainst the prisoner. On llie prisoner’s bchiilf he liiul no in- 
slrucUons at all. 

Can anything tlien be more Hagranlly and scandtdously unjust, 
than, in a long ease of eircinnstantial evidence, to refuse to a 
prisoner the beneilt of connsei ? A foot-mark, a word, a sound, 
a tool dro])ped, all give birth to the 'most ingenious inferences; 
and the count'd foi* the; prosecution is so I’ar from being blame- 
able ibr entering into all these tilings, that they are all essen- 
tial to the detection of guilt, and they are all links of along 
and intricate chain: Ihit if a close examination into, and a lo- 
gical slatement of all thes<" circuinstancc-> be necessary for the 
"establislnnent of guilt, is not tine same clc'seness of reasoning 
aiul the samt' logical statement necessary ibr the establishment 
of innocence ? ll'justiee cannot be done to society without the 
interviMition of ti pre.ctised and Ingeniou s mind, who may coniu'ct 
all these links togetlier, and make them clear to the apprelicn- 
^ioll of a .Jury, can jii.-tice be do!U* to the ))nsoner, unless si- 
milar jnactiee and similar ingenuity are employed to detect the 
Haws of the chain, and to })oiiit out the disconnection of the cir- 
cumstances ? 

Is there any one gentleman in the House ol* Commons, wlio, 
in yielding his vote to this paltry and j)erilous fallacy of the 
Judge being counsel for the prisoner, does not feel, tliat, were he 
himself a criminal, he would prefer almost any connsei at the 
bar, to tin* lender mercies of the Jiulge ? How strange that any 
man who coidd jnake hi.s elei lion would eagerly and diligently 
surrender this exejuisite [)rivil,.ge, and a<ltlieL himself to the 
]>eri!(ius practice of giving fees to counsel ? Nor let us forget, 
in consideri]ig Judges a:s ccmimscI feu’ I lie })risoner, lliat there 
lia\e bemi such iiien as Cliief-Jij-,tJe<' Jt tfries, Mr Justice Page, 
and Mr Jusliee Aiybone, ami that, in b;ul times, such men may 
re-a]^j)er.r. ‘ If you do not allow me counsel, my Lords, (says 
‘ Loj‘d Ja)vat), it is impossible for me to make any defence, by 
^ reason of my iniirmity. I do not see, I do not lioar. I come up 
*■ to the biir at llie hazard of my life. I have fainted several 
‘ times, 1 have lanm up so early, evi r since four o’clock this 
‘ morning. I therefore ask for assistance; and il* yon (h) not al- 
‘ low me counsel, or such aid as is necessary, it will be impos- 
‘ sibic for me to make any dehuice at all. ’ J’hougii Lonl 
Lovat’s guilt was evident, yet the managers ot the inipeach- 
inent fell so stronydy tlie injustice winch was dom*, lliat, l)y the 
liaiuls oi' Sir W. Young llie chief maiiagej*, a hill wa-^ hrought 
into Parliament, to allow counsel to persons impeaclied by that 
House, w lileli vas mot previously the case : so that the evd is al- 
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ready done away with in a great measure to persons of rank : 
it so happens in legislation, when a Gentleman siillers, 
])ublic attention is awakened to the evil of laws. Every man 
wdio makes laws, sa\^s, ‘ This may be my case : ’ but it re- 
quires the repeated efforts of humane men, or, as Mr North calls 
them, dilettanti ])hiloso])licrs, to awaken the attention of law- 
makers to evils from which they are themselves exem})t. We 
do not say this to make the leaders of mankind impo])ular, 
but to rouse their earnest attention in cases wliere the poor 
only are concerned, and where neither good nor evil can hap- 
pen to tliem selves, 

A great stress is laid upon the moderation of the opening 
counsel; that is, he does not conjure the farmers in the Jury- 
box, by the love which they hear to llu ir i hildren — he does 
not declaim upon blood guiltiness— he does not describe the 
death of Abel by Cain, the first murderer — he does not de- 
scribe scattered brains, ghastly wounds, ])ale features, ajid 
hair clotted with gore — ho does not do a thousand things 
which are not in English taste, and which it would be very 
foolish, and very vulgar to do. Wci readily allow all this. 
Ihit yet, if it be a cause of importance', it is essentially ne- 
cessary to our counsellor’s reputation that his man shoidd 
be hung! And accordingly, with a very calm voice, and 
composed maimer, and with many expressiojis of candour, he 
sets himself to comment astutely u])ou the circumstances. 
Distant events are immediately connected ; meaning is given to 
insignificant i’acts ; irwv motives arc ascrilied to innocent ac- 
tions; farmer gives w ay after farmer in llie Jury-box ; and a rope 
of eloquence is woven round the prisoner’s m^ck ! Every one 
is delighted with the talents of the advocate; and because 
there has been no noise, no violent action, and no conse(|n(‘nt 
pers])iration, he is praised for his candour aiul forbearance, 
and the lenity of our laws is the theme of nniversal a])j)roba- 
lion. In the mean time, the speech-maker and the prisoner 
know better. 

We should be glad to know of any one nation in tlic w^orld, 
taxed by kings, or even imagined by poets (exce])t the Eng- 
lish), who have refused to prisoners the benefit of counsel. 
Why is the voice of humanity heard every where else, and 
disregarded here ? In Scotland, the accused have not only 
counsel to speak for them, but a copy of the indictment, and 
a list of the w'itnesses. In France, in the Netherlands, in the 
whole of Europe, counsel are allotted as a matter of course. 
Every wdiere else but here, accusation is considered as un- 
favourable to the exercise of linmnn faculties. It is admitted 
to be that crisis in which, above all others, an unhap])y man 
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wants the aid of eloquence, wisdom, and coolness. In France, 
ilie Napoleon Code has provided not only that counsel should 
be allowed to the prisoner, but that, as with us in Scotland, 
Jiis counsel should have the last word. 

It is a most affecting moment in a court of justice, 
wdien the evidence has all l)cen heard, and the Judge asks the 
prisoner what he has to say in his defence. The prisoner, 
wdio has (by great exertions, perhaps of his friends) saved up 
money enough to ])rocure counsel, says to the Judge, ‘ tliat 
‘ he leaves his defence to his counsel.^ W\) have often blushed 
for English himiaiiity to hear the reply. ‘ Your counsel can- 
‘ not speak for you, you must speak for yourself; ’ and tins 
is the r(^})ly given to a poor girl of cigliteeri — to a foreigner 
— to a deaf man — to a stammerer — to the sick— to the feeble 
— to the old — to the most abject and ignorant of human be- 
ings ! It is a rc})ly, we must say, at which common sense and 
common feeling revolt: — For it is full of brutal cruelty, and of 
base inaltentioii of tliose who make laws, to the ha})piiiess of 
those for whom laws were madi*. We wonder that any Jury- 
man can convict, iindm’ such a. shocking violation of all natu- 
ral justice. I'he iron age of Clovis aiul Clottjiire can })roducc 
no more atrocious violation of every good feeling, and every 
good j)rincip]e. Can a sick man hnd strength and nerves to 
speak before a large assembly ? — can an ignorant man find 
words? — can a low man find confidence? Is not he afraid of 
becoming an object of ridicule ?— can he believe that his expres- 
sions will be understood ? I low often have we seen a poor 
wn'teh, struggling against the agonies of his spirit, and the 
indeiiess of his coneeptioiis, and his awe of better dressed men 
and better taught men, and the shame which the accusation 
has brought upon his head, ami the sight of Iiis parents and 
children gazing at him in tlie Court, for the last time, perhaps, 
and after a long absence ? 'Jlie mariner sinking in the wave 
does not want a bel})ing hand more than does this poor wretch. 
Jiiit helj) is denied to all ! Age cannot have it, nor ignorance, 
nor the modesty of won.en ! One hard iineliaritable rule si- 
lences the defenders of the wretched, in the worst of human 
evils; and, at the bitterest of human moments, mercy is blot- 
ted out from the ways of men ! 

8iip})ose a crime to have been committed under the influ- 
ence of insanity; is the insane man, now convalescent, to plead 
liis own insanity? — to offer arguments to show that he must 
have been mad ? — and, by the glimmerings ol’bis returning rea- 
son, to prove that, at a former period, that same reason was 
utterly extinct ? These arc the cruel situations into which 
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Judges and Courts oi“ Justice arc thrown by tlie present state 
of the law. 

There is a Judge now upon the Bench, who never took away 
the life of a fellow-civatiire, without sluitting himself up alone, 
and giving the most prohuind attention to every circumstance 
of the case ! and litis solemn act lie always premises wiih his 
own beautiful })rayer to (lod, that he will enlighten him with his 
Divine spirit in tlie exercise of this terrible privilege ! Now would 
it not be an immense satisfaction to this feeling and lionour- 
able ina»rit.trate, to be sure that every witness on the side of the 
prisoner liad been heard, and that every argument wliich could 
be urged in his favour had bv^en brought I'orward, by a man 
whose duty it was to see only on one side of the (juestion, and 
whose interest and leputation were thoroughly embaiked in 
this jiartial exertion ? If a Judge fails to get at die triuli, after 
these instruments of investigation are used, his failure I’uisl be 
attributed to tlu^ limited powers of man — not to tlie want of 
good inclination, or wise institutions. We me surpristid lhal 
such a measure does not come into Farliank-iit, with the .strong 
rcconimeiidation of the Judges, It i.» surely better to bo a day 
longer on the ('ircuit, tliaii to murder raiiitlly in ermine. 

It is arguetl, that, among the various pleas for mercy that aiv 
offered, no prisoner has ever urged to the ►Secretary of^Statetlm 
disadvantage of having no counsel to plead Ibr Idm ; But a j>ri- 
soner who dislikes to undergo his sentence, naliiraKy addresses 
to those who can revet se it, such arguments only as v, ill jiroduco, 
in the opinion of tlie referee, a pleasing eirect. J does not 
therefore find fault willi ihe established sv^.tem ol jni Isprudeuce, 
but brings forward liicts and argimitnis t(i prove his {)\vn inno- 
cence. Besides, how few ]>eople llierc are v.ho can elevate 
themselves from the acquiescence in \\\wA to tlie consitlera- 
tion of what /o Ac ; and if lin y ce»u!d do so, the way to 

get rid of a {miiishment is not (as v/e lu.ve just cdjsi-rvcd) to 
saj', ‘ You have no riglil to }>iinish me in tliis mamu r, ’ (Imt to 
say), ‘ I am innoctnt of the olieiice. ’ 'riie fraudulent baker at 
Constantinople, who is about to be baked to death in his own 
oven, does not compiaiii of the severity of baking bakers, but 
promises to use more flour ami les., fraud. 

Whence comes it (we should like to ask Sir .John Singleton 
Copley, who seems to dread so much tlie conflicts of talent in 
criminal cases) lliat a method of getting at truth which is found 
so serviceable in civil cases, should be so much objecUd to in 
criminal cases ? Vl'ould you have all this wrangling and bicker- 
ing, it is asked, and contentious elocjuerice, when the life of a 
man is concerned ? Why not, as well as when his iiroperty is 
concerned ? It is cither a good means of doing justice, or it Is 
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jiot, tluil two understandings should be put in oj^osition to 
eacli other, and tliat a third sliotild decide between them. 
Does this open every view which can bear upon the question? 
■Dots it in the most eiFectual manner watch the Judge, detect 
perjury, and silt evidence? JT not, why is it suiiered to dis- 
grace oiu* civil institutions ? If it eliect ail these objects, 
why is it not incorporated into our criminal law ? Of what 
iniportance is a little ili.-gust at professional tricks, if the 
solid advantage gai(K‘d is a nearer aj)proximation to truth? 
(’an any thing be more ]uv;)0:.terous than tlii,'* ]>reference of 
last(‘ lo justice, and of solemnity to truth ? Wduit an (‘uiogiuin 
of a trial to say, ‘ I am [)y no means satisfied that the Jury were 
‘ right in finding the ])risoner guihy; but every thing was car- 
‘ rled on with the utmost decorum. I'hc verdict was wrong ; 

* but there was the mo.st jvifect })ro|>’*iely ami order iji the 
‘ ])roceedings. 'J'lie man will be luifuirly haJiged ; but ail was 
‘ genteel!’ if solemnity is what is principally waiiled in a. 
court of justict*, we had better slmly dui maimers of llie old 
J^^panish Inquisiiion ; but if liattles with the Judge, aud battles 
among tlu‘ counsel are the best melJiod, as they certainly are, 
ofgi'ttiiig at the trull), better tolv‘rate this iiliilosophicallhl- 
bngsgati*, than jiersevcre, t)u‘ life of a man is at stake, 

in solenm and jiolisliod hijnstice. 

V\'hy woi'-Id il’nol be just as wise and ecaiilable to leave the 
defendant vithout counsel in civil cases — and to tell him that 
the Judge was hi^ counsel ? And il' the re})ly is to produce 
such injurious effects as an- anticipated u])on the minds of the 
Jury in criminal cases, why not in civil cases also? In tAventy- 
i^igiit casv.*s (/lit ol' lliivfy, tfic verdict in civil cases is correct; 
in the tw o reiiiainliig eases, the error may proceed from other 
causes than the right of re])!y ; ajul yet the rigiil of rejdy has 
existed in all. In a va.-jl niajoriiy <J* eases, the verdict is for th.e 
))lainiiir, not because there is a right of laqily, bin b«;eause he 
v\ho has it in liis ])owev to decide Adielher lie will go to law or 
not, and res(>!ve.'. to e\j)o.se hiniself U) t!ie expiaise and trouble 
of a lawsuit, has jnobably a g'0(»d foundation for liis claim, 
Nobodv, of course, can iiilend to say I hat tlie majority of ver- 
dicts in favour of iihiintiils are against justice, and merely at- 
tributable to the advantage c/f a last speech. If this were the 
case, the sooner advocati's a.\; turned out of court the better — 
and then the improvement of both civil and criminal law would 
be an abolition of all speeches; for those who dreatl llie eilect 
of the last w'ord upon the fate of (lie ])risoner, must remcmlx r 
(that, there is at jnvsont always a last speech ag,ain.a the pr.- 
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toner; for, the counsel for the prosecution cannot be re- 
plied to, his is the last speech. 

There is certainly this difference between a civil and a cri- 
minal case — that in one a new trial can be granted, in the other 
not. But you must first make up your mind whether this sys- 
tem of contentious investigation by opposite advocates is or is 
not the best method of getting at truth : if it be, the more irre- 
mediable the decision, the more powerful and perfect should 
be the means of deciding; and then it would be a less oppres- 
sion if the civil defendant were deprived of counsel than the 
criminal prisoner. When an error has been committed, the 
advantage is greater to the latter of these persons than to the 
former ; — the criminal is not tried again, but j)ardoned ; while 
the civil defendant must run the cliaiice of another Jury. 

If the effect of reply, and the contention of counsel, have all 
these baneful consequences in felony, why not also in misde- 
meanour and high-treason? Half tlie cases at Sessions arc 
cases of misdemeanour, wlicre counsel are eni))loyed, and half- 
informed Justices preside instead of learned Judges. There 
are no complaints of the unfairness of verdicts, though there 
are every now and then of the severity of })unit>hinents. Now, 
if the reasoning of Mr Lamb’s opponents were true, the dis- 
turbing force of the prisoner’s counsel must fling every thing 
into confusion. The Court for misdemeanours must be "a scene 
of riot and perplexity ; and the detection and punishment of 
crime must be utterly impossible; and yet in tlie very teeth of 
these objections, such courts of justice are just as orderly in 
one set of offences as the other ; and the conviction of a guilty 
person just as certain and as easy. 

The prosecutor (if this system w'cre altered) would have 
the choice of counsel; so he has now — with this difference, 
that, at present, his counsel cannot be answered nor opposed. 
It would be better, in all cases, if tw^o men of exactly equal 
talent could be opposed to each other; but as this is impossi- 
ble, the system must be taken with this inconvenience; but 
there can be no inequality between counsel so great as that be- 
tween any counsel and the prisoner pleading for himself. ‘ It 
‘ has been lately my lot, ’ says Mr Denman, ‘ to try two pri- 

• soners who w^ere deaf ancl dumb, and who could only be 

♦ made to understand what wus piissing by the signs of their 

* frieiids. The cases were clear and simple ; but if they had 
‘ been circumstantial cases, in what a situation 'would the Judge 

• and’ Jury be placed, when the prisoner could have no coun- 

* sel to idead for him. *^Debat€$ of the House of Commons^ April 
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The folly of being counsel for yourself is so notorious in civil 
cases, that it is grown into a proverb. But the cruelty of tlie 
law compels a man, in criminal cases, to be guilty of a much 

g reater act of folly, and to trust his life to an advocate who, 
y the common sense of mankind, is pronounced to be inade- 
quate to defend the possession of an acre of land. 

In all cases it must be su})posed, that reasonably convenient 
instruments are selected to effect the pur])ose in view. A Judge 
may be commonly presumed to understand his profession, and 
a Jury to have a fair allowance of common sense ; But the objec- 
tors to the improvement we recommend, appear to make no 
such suppositions. Counsel arc always to make flashy addres- 
ses to the passions. Juries are to be so much struck with them, 
that they are always to acquit or to condemn, contrary to jus- 
tice; and Judges are always to be so biassed, that the}’ are to 
fling themselves rashly into the opposite scale against the. prison- 
er. Many cases of misdemeanor consign a man to infamy, and 
cast a blot upon his posterity. Judge and .furies must leel these 
cases as strongly as any cases of felony ; and yet, in spite of this, 
and in spite of the free permission <»r counsel to speak, tlu'y pre- 
serve their judgment, and command their feelings surprisingly. 
Generally s})eaking, we believe none of these evils would take 
place, IVimipery declamation would be considered as discre- 
ditable to the counsel, and w'ouhl he ilisregarded by the Jury. 
The Judge and Jury (as in civil cases) w’ould gain the habit 
of looking to the facts, selecting* the arguments, and coming 
to rejisonable conclusions. It is so in all other countries — and 
it w’oiild be so in this. But tlie vigilance of tJu* .Judge is to re- 
lax, if there is counsel for the prisoner. Is, then, the relaxed 
vigilance of the Judges eomplaiiied of, in liigh treason, in 
misdemeanour, or in civil eases? This a})pears to us really to 
shut up the debate, and to preclude re})ly. /f 7/^ is the practice 
so good in all other cases, and so })ernicious in felony alone ? 
This question has never received even the shadow of an an- 
swer. There is no one objection against the allowance of coun- 
sel to prisoners in felony, wdiich does not apply to them in all 
cases. If the vigilance of Judges de])ond n])on this injustice 
to the prisoner, then, the greater injustice to the prisoner, the 
more vigilance; and so the true method of perfecting the 
Bench would be, to deny the prisoner the ])owcr of calling 
witnesses, and to increase as mucli as possible the disparity 
between the accuser and the accused. We hope men are se- 
lected for the Judges of Israel^ whose vigilance depends upon 
better and higher principles. 

There are three methods of arranging a trial, as to the mode 
of employing counsel — that both parties should have counsel, 
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or neither — or only one. The first inetliod is tlie host; the se- 
coinl is profoniblc to the hist; and tiio last, which is our pre- 
sent syslein, is the worst possible. If counsel \v(‘re denie.cl to 
either t>l* the parties, if it be necessary that any system of jn- 
risprud(‘nce sl.ouid be dis;*;race(! by such anactoV injustice, they 
sliould ratlier be denied to the prosecutor thaji to tlie prisoner. 

Hut tlic most sino-ular caprice of tiie law is, that counsel are 
perniitted in very liit*!! crimes, and in very small crimes, aiid 
de-nled in crinu:s of a sort of inedlnm description. In high 
treason, wliere. you mean to murder J^ord Livej})oo!, and to 
levy war against the people, and to blo\.' uj) the two I Ioums of 
Parliament, all the lawyers of Westminsti r-Siail iiujy talk tluan- 
selves dry, aiul liie Jury deaf. Lord Kidou, when at t!uj Ihir, has 
been heard ibr nine liours on such snbjecis. If, insteail of pro- 
ducing the destruclieai of live tiueisaiui people, yon an* indict- 
ed for tlie murder of one person, hero himiaii facidtieii, from the 
diminution of guilt, arc support'd to besoeli'ar and so uncloud- 
ed, that the ])risoncr is (juite adecjuate to m.-ike Ins own delence, 
and no counsel are allowed. Take it then u})on lliat princi" 
pie; and let tlie rule, and the reason of it, pass as sulUcieut. 
J?ut if, instead of murdering the man, you have only libel ieil 
him, then, for some reason or another, ihcuigli uUerly un- 
known to us, the original imbecility of facility's in jKcns(‘il 
jiersons is respected, and counsel aiy al'-swid. Was ever 
such nonsense defended bv public men in grave lU'Seinblit-s ? 
The ])iosecutor too, (as Mr Horace I'wiss justly observes), 
can either alUnv or disalloAv counsel, ])y seh. ctiiig- h.is Ibrm 
of jn’oseciiticm ; — as where a mtfb had assembled to ivjual, 
by riot and force, smne un}u>|mj:ir sta.Uite, ar.d certain per. 
sons had continued in (hat a.^sembly ibr mo'etluin an hour 
after ])rociamati()ii to dispea’se. That niight be treated as 
levying war against the King;, and then die prisoner would be 
eniilled to recel\e (as Lord George Gordon diii recei\c) ihe, 
benelil of counsel. It in'gljl also be treated as a sedldoi.; riot; 
tlieu it would be a misdejneaiiour, and counsel would still be 
allowed. Put ii‘ Govv^'inuent liad a mind to destroy the |)ri- 
soner ellectuaily, they have ojdy to abstain IVoin the charge*, 
of treasfm, and to introduce into the iiidiclinent the aggra- 
vation, that the prisoner liad contimutd with tlie mob for an 
hour after proclamation to disjKrse; this is a felony, the jirison- 
er’s life is in jeojiardy, and counsel are ellectualiy excluded. 
It produces, in many other cases disconnected with treasciU, tlie 
most scandalous injustice. A receiver of stolen goods, who em- 
ploys a young girl to rol^ her master, may be tried for the mis- 
demeanour; the young girl taken afterwards w^ould be tiled for 
the felojiy. The receiver would be punishable only with fine. 
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iin])risoninent, or jiiid ho coiiu! luwe coiniv, 1 t.> (L*- 

iViul him. 'riie |L>;iri unlicltni lor h-iony, :iiul liable lo lioiiili, 
would enjoy no .such advanlaoe. 

In lliii con>})arison ht'lween lelony and trea^oii, lliere are cer- 
tainly some ai’f^uinenls v> hy couiisei shtund be ;‘ilo\,;tl in iei- ny 
raliier thiin in treason. IVrst'n:^ accusctl oi* treason are yMie- 
rally |jers<>ns (^f education anti rank, eeecusrou^e I to a'-se'.:ib u.‘.s, 
iuid lo public s]K'akir.^';, v. hiie men accused oi‘ ielony are 
monly of the lowe st ot the Ji it be truen that.bui^es, in 

la .es o!’ liiyh Ireascai, are more liable to be induenceti hy the 
C’rown, audio b ;:'i a^a'ni (be jnisoiu'v, tins caiiiu;t apply io 
eases of niisdtine-iu'.ur. (>r to 1 he tle'endants in civil cases; ihit 
il’ it be iv'cessarv, that aisdyes .should be watched in political 
cases, liow olien are tx ceiony c<inneett‘d with political dis- 

allectitm ? Every Jud .>:e too has his iiliosyncrasies, vvliiciire- 
(jnire to bewatelu.d. Some Imte Dissenters — some mobs; some 
hav(‘ one vM^akness, some aiu'tiu'r; aiui ihe n'.liuuite Iruiii is, 
llmt no court objustice is safe, unless there is some om* pv« sont 
wiiose oceupaiion and int'eri st it is to wall h tlie safely oi‘ the 
juisorur. "i'lb lii-m, no man oi rieht I’eelinp; can l>e easy at the 
jjt.lmii;''- tnuion ol'ju>tiei-, and tlu* pnnishment ofdeath. 

't\o) men are aci used ol’ one ollence; the one dexterous, bold, 
subtile, e;;ited v\ith speeclu and remarkable tor ju'oscnce of 
mind; the oti.er tlmlcl, lu*:. ‘.(alinp:, and confused, — is there tnty 
leason why i]»e chaiica s ot‘ these two men for acijulttal should 
l)e, as they are, so wry (infereiit ? Ineipialities there will be in the 
means ol’ deier-ee under tlie Ixst system, but there is no occa- 
sion tile lav/ should tneke tiusse givaler than they ai*e iell by 
chance or nature, 

Ihjt (it i.-. a, -Led) uii:;! pracfjcal injustice is done — v/liat }>rac*- 
lical ( vil is there in ti'*e iire.sen.t s\si- m ? The 5.;reat object of 
all law is, that the yuihy should be punished, atul that the in- 
nocent should be acquitted, A wry great majority ol’ prison- 
ei s, we i.'dmit, are p;ullty — and so clearly guiliy, that we l>elieve 
they would be foutul guilty iiniler any system ; but among the 
number of those who are tried, som. are innocent, and ll:o 
chance of establisliing tlieir innocence is very nmv*!i diminislu il 
by the privali<>n of coinisel. In the cimrse oftwxmtyor thirty 
years, among the whole mass ol* English prisoners, we believe 
Wffiif/ are found guilty vviio are innocent, and who would not 
liave been found guilty, if an aide and ijiteiligeut man Jiad 
watched over their interest, and represented their case. If 
this lia})poii only to two or three every year, it is quite a sufli- 
cient reason vvhy the huv should be altered. 1 liat such cases 
exist, we firmly believe; and this is the practical evil — percep- 
tible to men of sense and reflection: but not likely to become 
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the subject of general petition. To ask vrhy there are not pe- 
titions — why the evil is not more noticed, is mere parliamen- 
tary frotli and ministerial juggling. Gentlemen are rarely 
hung. If they wci*e so, there woultl he petitions without end 
for counsel. The creatures exposed to the cruelties and in- 
justice of the law are dumb creatures, who feel the evil with- 
out being able to express their feciling. IJesides, the (juestion 
is not, whether the evil is found out, but whether the evil exist. 
AVhoever thinks it is aii evil, should vote against it, whether 
the sulTerer fromthe injustice discovers it to be an injustice, or 
whether he suller in ignorant silence. When the bill was en- 
acted, w'hich allowed counsel ibr treason, there was not a ])e- 
tition from one end of England to the other. Can there be a 
jiion^ wshocking answ'er fromthe Ministerial Btaich, than to say, 
for real evil we care nothing — only for detected evil ? We will 
set about curing any wrong which alfecis our popularity and 
}>ower: Jiut as to an}' other evil, v/e wait till the j)eoplii find it 
out; and, in the mean time, commit sucli evils to the care oJ’ 
Mr Cieorge Lamb, and of Sir Janu s Mackintosh. We are sure 
so good a man as Mr IV'el caii never feel in this manner. 

iiow'ard ilevoted himself to his country. It was a nobh* ex- 
ample. Let tw'o gentlemen on the Minislei’ial side of the I louse 
(we only ask lor two) commit sonu‘ crimes, which wilh render 
their execution a matter of painful nec(*ssity. Let them feel, 
and report to the House, all the injustice and iiicojivenience of 
having neithc'r a copy of the indictment, nor a list of witnesst's, 
nor counsel to defend tliein. Wt* will venture to say, that the 
evidence, of two such jxu'soiis w'ould ilo more for the improve- 
ment of the criminal hnv, than all the orations of Mr Lainh, 
or the lucubrations of Ikccaria. Such evidence wouUI save 
lime, aiul bring the (jm^stioii to jin issue. It is a gi\*at duty, 
and ought to be fulfdled, — and, in ancient Rome, w\)idd have 
been fulfilled. 

Tlie opjuments always forget that Mr Lamb’s plan is not to 
compel {)risoners to have counsel, but to affmr them to have 
counsel, if they clioose to do so. l)e])end ii})on it, as J)r 
Johnson says, wdien a man is going to be hanged, his Ihculties 
are wonderfully concentrated. If it be really true, as the (h - 
feiiders of Miirn2)slmus observe, that the Judge is the best coun- 
sel for the prisoner, the ]n’isonor will soon learn to employ him, 
especially as his Lordslnp works without fees. All that we 
want is an option given to the prisoner — that a man, left to 
adopt his own means of defence in every trifling civil right, 
may have tlic same power of selecting his own auxiliaries for 
higher interests. 
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But notliing can be more unjust than to speak of Jiulges, as if 
they were of one standard, ajid one heiul and head ])Ht tern. Tlie 
great majority of Judges, we have no doubt, are upright and j)ure; 
but some liavc been selected for flexible j)olitics— some are ])as- 
sionate — some in a hurry — some are violent cliui’climen — some 
resemble ancient females — some have the gout — some are eiglity 
years old — some are blind, dc^af, and have lost the ])ower of 
smelling. All one to l!ie unha})j)y prisoner — lie lias no choice- 

It is impossible to put sogross an insult upon Judges, Jurymen, 
Grjind Jurymen, or any ])erson connected with tlie administra- 
tion of justice, as to sujipose that the longer time to be taken 
up by the speeches ol‘ counsel, constitutes the gi*and bar to 
the proposed alteration. If three hours would ac(|uit a man, 
and lu^ is hang(‘d because he is only allowed two hours for liis 
defence, the poor man is as much nnirilered as if liis throat had 
l)een cut before he came into Court. If twelve Judges cannot 
do the most perfect justice, other twelve must be appointed. 
JStrange administration of criminal law, to adhere obstinately 
to an inadequate number of Jii{!g<\s, and to refuse any im- 
provement which is incompatible w ith this arbitrary and capri- 
cious enactment. Neither is it (piite certain that the projmscd 
alteration w'ould create a greater demand upon the time of the 
Court. At j)resent the counsel makes a defence by long cross- 
examinations, and examinations in cbiof of the witnesses, and 
the Judge allows a gn attn* latitude than he would do, if the 
counsel of the prisoner w ere permitted to speak. The counsel 
by these oblicjuo methods, and by stating false j)oints of law for 
the express purpose of introducing facts, endeavours to obviate 
the injustice of the law-, and takes up more time by this oblique, 
than he would do by a direct defence. Ibit tlie best answer 
to this objection ol’ time (which, if true, is no objeetion at all) 
is, that as many misdemeanors as felonies are tried in a given 
time, though counsel arc allowed in the former, and not in the 
latter case. ^ 

One excuse for the absence of counsel is, tliat the evidence upon 
which the prisoner is convicted is always so clear, that the coun- 
sel cannot gainsay it. This is mere absurdity. There is not, 
and c.annot be, any such rule. Many a man lias been hung 
upon a string of circumstantial evidence, which not only very 
ingenious men, but very candid and judicious men, iniglit criti- 
cize and call in question. If no one w'cre found guilty but up- 
on such evidence as would not admit of a doubf, half the crimes 
in the world would be unpunished. This dictum, by which the 
present practice has often been defended, was adojited b}^ Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham. To the lot of this Chtincellor, how- 
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ever, it fell to pa^s scntoncc o(‘ death upon I.ord StaiFord, 
wliom (as ISIr Denman juMly observes), no court of justice, lU/t 
even tlie House of T^ords (eonslituted as it was in tliose days), 
could have })ut to death, if he had had counsel to defend him. 

To im})rove the criminal law orEu/i-laud, and to make it really 
dese? viiui; ol'tlu* inc‘(‘ssant enh^oanin winch is lavished upon it.'^fve 
would assijnilale trials lor feloiiV to trials for In oh tri'ason. Idie 
])riso!un- siioidd not only have Counsel, but a coj\v ol'the indict- 
ment and a list oftlie wit nesses, many days antecedent to the trial. 
It is in the liio’hest deo;rt‘e unjust tlnil I should not see and study 
tlie 4lescripti(m of the crijiu; with which I am chj|ir<:;ed, if the 
most scrupulous exaclness he rc(|uireil in that, iiislniincnt which 
charov's me with crime. If tine place the time and 

the mar.nei* fiotr, and ])ers()!e. by whom, must ai! l)e sjU'ci- 
liod with the most perit ct accniMC}’, if any deviation from this 
accuracy is fatal, liie prisoj)er, or Ins let;id advisers, sliould 
lune a full o})])()rtnnIty of jude*lu;\* whether tlie scruples of tlie. 
lew have b(*eu attended to In tije loru'.alioii of the iiulictiiuait ; 
and tlu y oue;hl not to be con/i:ievl to t!)e hady and impel feet 
eon:. lderetl<m wliich can be jriven lo an indictment exhibited 
lor the li:st time in Court. Niather is it })ossible for the pri- 
soner to rejK'l acci! jation till h(‘ knows wiio is to be broni»'ht a- 
jijaiust him, Ih* mays e sudd* nly, stuck up iii the witne^.:,’*. box, 
:i man who has been wrifinp; him letti'rs, to extort money from 
the threat of evid.em*e he could produce. The character cl* 
Mich a witness would be* de*slroyi*(l in a moment, if the let- 
ters w’ere produeed ; and l!ie letters woulil have been pro- 
dncod, of course, if tlu* pri.jouer had iiuai^i ned such a pm’Siin 
would liave been liroinj^lu forwaid l>y tlie ])rosecutor. Jt 
is utterly impossilile for a priM)iK*r lo know in what way 
ho may be as.aili'il, and ‘-^t wiial speeios of attacks he 
is lo <«;uard. Ct)nvs‘]-sations may be brought a^aiiUsL him 
which lie lias f(a 7 rott».n, and lo which lie tendd (upon iio- 
t’ci*) liave <j!;lvou imo'llur colour and complexion. Actions 
are made to bear upon his case, whicdi, (If lie had known 
tliey wa>ui(I liave been relerred to), miglit have been expiainet! 
in ike nuist sa.llslliCtory manner. A!! tliese modes ol’jitlack are 
pointal out by the list (d* witnesst:s tr:nismitt(*d to the prisoner, 
and he has time to prepare his answer, as it is p/erfectly just 
he should have. I'hi.s is justice, when a prisoner has amphj 
means (if comjieHino’ the attendance of his witnesses ; wdien 
Ids written aecu.sation is j>ut into his hand, and he lias time to 
study it — wlieii ho knows in wlml inamu*r his guilt is to be 
jn'oved, and when he lia.s a man orpracli.sed inulerstanding lo 
(i 
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state his facts, and prefer his ari^iineiits. Tlicn criminal jii.s- 
tice may march on boldly. The Jiidt^e lias no slain of blood 
on his ermine; and llie pinases which Enolish jieople arc so 
fond of lavishini^ upon the humanity of their law ?, will liave a. 
real fomulation. At present this ]mrt of the law is a mere re- 
lic* of the barbarous injustice by whicli accusation in tl)c early 
part of our jnris])riidenee was always eoniomided willi iyuilt. 
'I'he i^reiiler ]iart of these abusi's hav(* bec'ii briislied away, 
ns this cannot fail soon to be. fn the mean time it is defend- 
ed, (as evt'rv (Uher abuse has l>e(‘U dt li uiiisl ), liy men who 
ihiuk it tlieh* duty to (leteiid (‘very lldiiJ;,’: Inel aFid to dn'ad 
evi'ry {]iin <4 Aviiieii is not, V\V‘ a.re (old tliat ti..‘ .fnd'jje does 
\\iKU ln‘ does not do, asid oie^ht uot to (*o. 1 ■ , uu'^t jiv Viu- 
eious elieets are autieipaltil in tr’af*; of rei(*uy, that v.hieh 

is foiind to jiroduee the ino>t la'ileel ni eivi! cause ?, and 

ill cases of tr^’ason and irilsdeinoanojir : V/e a e ciilled upon to 
eontium* a practice wit’noiit i x.impic in any o1 a r coiiiUiT, anil 
an* re(jnii*‘d liy lawv(‘r,s to eonsuier that iie. oui as Innnma*. 
Avliieh cvc*i y (/uo v. ho i-. a lawyer ])i onouiK es to be ii’ost 
eriu‘1 and unju.-st — mul wiiieh has not been bnui; ;? ! (ersva.rd to 
‘‘•(‘iieval notice, only because it? b.id eiihets aie e^adined to the 
last and iowcra (if mankiiid. 


Aiit. W, 1 . yi/ 7 /c/c K(;vrv in Sff.)r>Ic}?n'?tl to i/ir KihVjchhn 
]ncnia Ihifanhira^ I'oL IT, /». inil//</:rd ?n the Yenr (SiJ?. 

2. In'llrc u ?tL DnritT, Secyt/nire Ptrnrtml de r Jradrmiy dts 
Jh^lles-Ije/h f's,. r cl i tree u T A! phaot I des I Let o^^dhrhes Phtnie^ 
liqiies^ 4r. ]\ir M. CdiAneoLiuoN le, .ieime. Earis, Jlidot, 
^K^22, 8vo. i'/tf({tK’ jitant hrs. 

Ih A/t Acanin/ (jf some lurmi Disrovi vies In IJin ojul/ddiiml Id-- 
ievainre^ and P]p,i/ptian ylntiquifies^ inch/dino ihr Auihm's 
Oil penial Al phaln'I^i (i^ ext e tided iq ^'l, Ohainpol/ion ; with a 
1) andniion if f ee tinjiiihlishcd. Cira'k and Kpi/pt/nn Mi,nn- 
snij‘ts. Dy 'ruoAf\s Yoomj, I\1. 1). E. H.’S. Loudon, 
Murray. 1 8^*1. 

*!•. Pyceis tin Sijstnne J liiroyffphicjue des Audens lyr>;]dicns^ on 
licehe/ehes snr h s Siemens Premia rs dc ertte luriinie Sucyee^ 
snr leiirs divrrsrs (h mlnsai.wns, el stir les Ihjfjipoits dc ec Si,s- 
innv ax)ec les anlyrs Me! hades (jrcjdiiques /\}y/jdie->nnr*i. Ear 
M. C|IA.MI'(> 1 ,I,/ 0 N le Jcitiic. I’iU-is, TreuUel & Wiirlz. 
1S2 1. 8vo. avec un voiiniie dt* planches. 

5. I. el I yes d M. le l)nc dc Jilaias dddnlps^ prrmiir Genlil- 
hinnmc dc la Chmuhrcy Pair dc Prame^ tVc. a la lives an Mnsee 
Ilaijal Peevpiun de Turin ; Premiire Ixflre--- ’Munumenis 
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Mkforiqim. Par M. Champollion, le Jeune. Paris, Didot* 
1SS4. 

6. OitlGlNES ; or Remarks on the Origin of Several Empires^ 
States^ and Cities. By the Ili^ht Honourable Sir William 
Drummond. London, Baldwin & Co. 1824. 2 vols. 8vo. 

7". Essay on Dr Yotmg's and M. C/iainpollion^s Phonetic System 
of Hieroglyphics ; vsit/i some additional Discoveries by V)hich it 
may he applied to decipher the Names of the ancient Kings of 
E^ypt and Ethiopia. By Henry Salt, Esq., liis Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul-General in Egypt, &c. &c. See. Addressed 
to the Right Honourable Charles Yorke, &c. London^ 
Longman & Co. 1825. 

the Antiquary and the Historian, ancient Egypt is a suhr 
ject of inexhaustible interest. However inclined some 
modern sceptics may be to dispute the lact, the country of 
tlie Pharaohs was undoubtedly the parent of art and science, 
the great luminary of the ancient world. At a period when the 
soil of Greece and Italy was covered with primeval forests, af- 
fording shelter only to wild beasts, or to a few ‘ roving barba* 
‘ rians’ hardly less ferocious, the valley of the Nile was oc- 
cupied by a people who had already built temples in ho- 
nour of their Gods, and reared columns to commemorate their 
kings. Nov docs this high antiquitj^ rest merely on doubt- 
ful chronologies, or vague anti(iuarian speculation. On the 
contrarvj it is demonstrated by facts about which there neither 
is nor can be any controversy. 

So early as the days of’ Moses, Egypt, preeminent in law'S, 
institutions, learning, and art, as well as in political power, ap-* 
pears to have reached that maximum of improvement at which 
nations generally remain for a longer or shorter period sta- 
tionary. All the notices incidentally given by the Sacred His- 
torian clearly indicate a people already arrived at this grand li- 
mit, and in the full enjoyment of all the benefit which could be 
derived from the peculiar forms of government and religion under 
wdiich they lived. Even in that remote age, ' the learning of 
‘ the Egyptians ’ had become proverbial ; nor can there be any 
doubt, we think, that the celebrated Jewish Legislator transfused 
into his Code of Laws much of the practical or written wisdom 
which he had learned in the country of his birth and education* 
From the era of Moses, by whom Egypt is connected wdth 
the earliest traditions no less than with the first historical record 
of the hiiniaii race, till that of the Persian Conquest, when its 
glory and independence were destroyed— that is, during the long 
interval of ten centuries — a few imperfect and unsatisfactory no- 
7 
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ticcs are all that can be gleaned from the ancient authors re<* 
specting the state and condition of the country of the Pharaohs. 
It is certain, however, that, both prior and subsequent to the 
Persian invasion, the Greeks, notwithstanding the exclusive 
spirit witli which they have somewhat inconsistently reproach- 
ed the ministers of religion, then the sole dejmsitaries of know- 
ledge, were in the habit of resorting to Egypt to be initiated in 
the laws, customs, and learning of that country ; and that in pro- 
portion as the principles of civilization took root in the genial so^ 
of Greece, they crowded back to imbibe from the great fountain- 
head fresh supplies to facilitate and encourage their growth* 
Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, and others, all acquired in Egypt the 
elements of that science wliich they afterwards taught, with such 
success, to their countrymen ; and even the rudiments of Gre- 
cian Art, the originals of those beautiful forms, which the fine 
genius of the Greeks, improving upon their models, raised to 
an almost ideal perfection, may be distinctly traced to the banks 
of the Nile. The Persians, under Cambyses, had indeed over- 
turned the temples and monuments consecrated to the worship 
of the Gods \ in their rage against idolatry, they had ravaged 
the country, and deluged it in blood ; but they had neither 
been able to destroy the monuments on which they discharged 
their iconoclastic uiry, nor to exterminate the learning and 
science which they could not appreciate. Hence, when the 
fortunes of a second conquest had placed Kings of Greek de- 
scent on the throne of the Pharaohs, Egypt, under their en- 
lightened sway, recovered a portion of its ancient splendour ; 
the treasures of that renowned seat of early civilization were 
laid o])eii to inquiry and investigation ; and when, at length, 
the caprice of a third coiujuest degraded it to the rank of a Ho- 
man province, the masters of the world came, in their turn, to 
dispose of all that yet remained to grave and learned Egypt. 

To tlie Greeks, therefore, who had appropriated much of 
the science, and to the Romans who had exported not a few 
of the monuments of ancient Egypt, (where each of these 
nations had in turn obtained the ascendancy), it was natural 
to look for complete information touching the institutions, arts, 
and literature of that remarkable region. Nor, in all that 
concerns the two former, will we look altogether in vain. 
The Father of History has devoted a considerable portion of 
his invaluable work to details connected with the laws, usages, 
manners, and topography of Egypt, which he studied on the 
spot with a care and fidelity that have stood the test of the 
most severe criticism ; and not a little curious and useful in- 
formation may be gleaned from the works of Diodorus, Stra- 
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bo, and others, as well as from those of the later Roman writ- 
ers. On the subject of Egyptian art, too, as displayed in those 
colossal structures which still remain, having outlived the ra- 
vages of more than three thousand years, and the fury of five 
conquests, the same authorities furnish us with details of the 
utmost interest and value ; — details without the aid and guidance 
of which the study of these monuments would prove a hopeless 
and unprofitable undertaking. 

But there is one subject, and that tlie most important of all, 
in regard to which they have sup})lied only a few scanty and 
hitherto almost unintelligible notices; — we mean the Literature 
of ancient Egypt, including, of course, the method of writing 
practised in that country. This is, doubtless, a lamentable 
omission — one, indeed, of which it is diflicult to offer an expla- 
nation, and for whicli it is impossible to devise an apology. 
Nor will our surprise on this account be lessened by reflecting, 
that, in Egypt, the arts of Sculpture and Painting were at all 
limes subordinate to, and in reality branches of, the art of Writ- 
ing; that the monuments scattered over its surface were nearly 
all covered externally with sculptures, and many internally 
with paintings, intended to serve as representatives citlier of 
ideas, or of tlie sounds of a spoken language, or of both. Here 
was a phenomenon calculated, one would have imagined, to 
arouse the most incurious observer, and to excite tlie-most ardent 
spirit of iiKjuiry : For what subject of greater interest could bii 
presented to the human mind than the language and literature 
of a great and enlightened nation — especially when the preserva- 
tion of both has been consigned to eternal monuments? But, from 
whatever cause it has happened, whether from national pride, 
which led them to disdain those languages which they con- 
sidered barbarous, or from an absolute want of philological 
talent,— the fact undoubtedly is, that tlie C-lassical Writers 
supply us with only a lew vague and general notices, w'hicli, 
but for recent discoveries, would be nearly unintelligible ; 
while they at once aggravate and apologize for their igno- 
rance by asserting, that, as Egypt was the parent of art 
and science, so the Hieroglyph ical Inscriptions on its public 
monuments contain a summary of the most important mys- 
teries of nature, and the most sublime inventions of man; 
but that the interpretation of these characters had been so 
studiously concealed by the priests from the knowledge of 
the vulgar, and had indeed been so inqierfectly understood 
eVen by themselves, that it was soon wholly lost and for- 
gotten. It is even alleged, though the story seems to rest on 
lio authentic foundation, that a reward was ollered ifi vain by 
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one of the first Caesars, for an interpretation of the inscription 
on an obelisk, then recently brought from Egypt to Rome. 

Be tliis as it may, however, it was reserved for a Father of the 
Church to record tlie first precise and exact statement of the 
diiferent methods of writing practised in Egyj)t ; — a statement so 
exact and so precise, that it serves as -a key to the partial infor- 
mation contained in the classical authors, and tallies, in a re- 
markable manner, with the result of those brilliant discoveries 
to which we are about to direct the attention of our readers. 
For this reason, before proceeding to give any account of the 
progress which has, within these few years, been made in the 
interesting task of deciphering the sacred sculptures on the 
Egyptian monuments, it may be necessary, first of all, to advert 
to such intelligible information as is to be found in the an- 
cient authors, and to exhibit a view of the state of ojiinion re- 
lative to this subject among modern inquirers, anterior to the 
period when Dr Young and M. Chanipollion commenced their 
exemplary labours. 

When the arts were yet in their infancy, men employed mi- 
metic images, or portraits to represent individual objects, and 
give notice of events to those at a distance. 'J'hus, the Mexi- 
cans denoted the arrival of the Spaniards by a rude delineation 
of a ship, and of a man distinguished by the peculiarities of 
the hhiropcan dress. But mere mimetic images, which could 
convey no idea of time, or any abstract (jnality, were totally in- 
sidlicient lor the purposes of communicating information and 
recording events. Hence conventional signs were chosen, to 
serve as symbols both of things and thoughts. But much time 
must have elapsed before men learned to conmiiinicate with one 
another by means of symbolical pictures ; and no length of 
time couUl render such a method of communication easy. 
The painter would probably begin improvement by lessen- 
ing the size and abritlging the number ol* his signs, — the lan- 
guage s})oken to the ear helping him to form that which was 
to be addressed to the eye. But, in the formation of lan- 
guage, man invariably proceeds from particulars to generals, 
classifying individuals according to their species, and arranging 
<|ualities under their proper categories. Thus, in inventing 
words for expressing his ideas, he would also invent the means 
of limiting their, number; and, as oral preceded written lan- 
guage, the forms and figures of speech would instruct the gra- 
phic artist both how to express his sentiments and abridge 
his symbols. The metaphors he employed in speaking would 
suggest the images which he might use in writing. If, when 
he spoke, he called a strong man a lion, when lie wrote he 
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might draw the figure of that ammal as the' symbol of strength 
or force. But the kieonvenience of representing the entire 
image would be almost imi^ediately felt ; and therefore neces- 
sity would teach the use of synecdoche, or putting a part for the 
whole, as when the Mexicans represented the rabbit by its head, 
and the reed by its flower. By another natural transition, an 
action or event would be indicated by some object necessary to 
its accomplishment, as when the Egyptians expressed the ex- 
istence of a siege by painting a scaling-ladder.* Thus, the 
classifications which take place in all languages, but more es- 
pecially the tropes and figures which abound in all dialects 
spoken by nations not 3 ^et refined by the highest civilization^ 
must have greatly facilitated both the invention and the com- 
prehension of hieroglyphics, f 

But whatever might be the talents of the graphical painter 
or sculptor, his method was essentially defective ; his symbols 
were constantly liable to be misunderstood, and his art could 
only be practised by a few. Therefore, as necessity is the pa- 
rent of invention, and as the natural tendency of improvement 
is to abbreviate and simplify, the inconveniences attending the 
hieroglyphical mode of writing apj)ear to have induced the 
Egyptians, at a very carl}’ period of their history, to begin at 
least the invention of a more compendious and practicable me- 
thod of expressing their thoughts, by reference to tlie sounds 
of their living speech. 

Accordingly, after mentioning that, contrary to the method 
of the Greeks, the Egyptians wrote from right to left (which 
is the truth, but not the whole truth, as we shall see hereafter), 
Herodotus proceeds to state, that they employed tiw kinds 
of characters, the one denominated sacred (/§«), and the other 
•popular | but he says nothing which would lead us to 

infer that these sacred and popular characters had any aflinity 
with each other. Diodorus ISiculus repeats the statement of He- 
rodotus almost in the same words; adding, moreover, that the po- 
pular characters were taught to all, but that the knowledge of the 
sacred characters was confined exclusively to the priests.} 'Hiis 
is concise enough undoubtedly ; but it embraces the wliolc infor- 
mation which these authors (both of whom had visited Egypt) 


♦ Horus Apollo, Hieroglyphical L rr. 
f Origines, B. iv. c. 9. 
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hare diottghtfMroper to Communicate on thift mteresting subject. 
Scanty as it is^ however, it is in perfect accordance wiUi the in- 
scription on the Rosetta Stone, to which we shall have frccpient 
occasion afterwards to refer, and in regard to which it is impossi- 
l)ie to suspect any error, since it bears to have been engraved 
under the inspection of the Egyptian priests themselves. That 
celebrated monument, a^eeing in this respect with the authors 
just named, makes mention of only teo kinds of characters ; the 
one called enchorial or ‘ characters of the 

‘ country, * evidently identical with the demotic characters of 
Herodotus and Diodorus ; and the other sacred («§<«). But, 
notwithstanding this coincidence, we have yet learned nothing 
of the nature of these stva’ed and enchorial or popular charac- 
ters; and must, therefore, turn at once to the well-known passage 
of Clemens Alexandriims, in which that learned Father enume- 
rates, with a precision to which recent discoveries have given a 
high value, the different methods of writing employed and taught 
by the worshippers of Isis and Osiris. The j^assage alluded 
to, which is not without difliculty, has been often quoted, and 
we may add, often misunderstood or mistranslated ; but, as it 
supplies a sort of key to the statements already given, and will 
be found in the sequel to receive a singular verification, its 
insertion entire is indispensable to that full view of the subject 
which we are anxious to lay before our readers. * 

‘ Those who are educated among the Egyptians learn first of 
‘ all the method of Egyptian writing called Epistologhaphic; 
‘ secondly, the Hieratic, which the hierogrammatists (or sa- 
< cred scribes) employ ; and, lastly, the most complete kind, 

‘ the Hieroglyphic, — of which one sort is kuriologic^ (or ex- 
pressive of objects in a proper, not figurative or metaphorical, 
manner) ‘ by means of the first (or initial) elements’ (of words 
— that is, as we understand it, by reference to the initial sounds of 


* ^AvTiKot oi Aiyv^r{o$q wxidtvof^ivot 'jr^eirof r^p Aiywvim 

f^t66^6Pf htf^xv&ctpov<n, riip ’EniETOAOFPAOIKHN KxXcvfiivpiP* 
hvT 6 ^ 9 P ^6, rvp 'lEPATIICHN, p ^^mrxi oi vvrxr^p xxt 

•nXtvratxp 'lEPOFAYOIKHN, k ftip im hx tup tc^xtup 
ytxii, 4 Tfif (rvfA/ioXtKng i fch Kv^i^Xcyiirxt kxtx 4 

3* y^x^irxt^ 4 xprtK^v? xXXviyo^urxi xxrk rtfxg XiPiyfMVi. 

*^HXtop yovp y^x^J/xi fldvxifitpoi kvkXop x-etovo-tf c-iXiiptiv r^nf^x f6r,90BtiUi xxrx 
TO KV^icXcy6Vfityop T^oTnxxg ^g xxt* etxitoT^TX fctrxyPTig xxi fwrxTi^ 

fiPTSg^ TU y e^xXXxTT0pr€ff rx ^g 7roXXx;^Sg ^x^XTTWo-ip. 

Tovg yovp rxv /SxrtX'zxp ix-xivovg hoXoyovf>tkv:tg fcutotg TTX^x^iiovngj apxy^u<pcv(ri 
rap xPxyXv^av. Tev Jg xxrx rovg xmyftcvg r^irov u^ovg ^uyfcx *irrx 
To^g* rx fJtXp ya^ rxp aXXxv xa-r^xp^ ^tx riip xrc^s/xv riiP Xo^iip o^mp vxftXTt 

x7r!u<x^9Vy Tdv T« Tov xxp^ei^ovy jft. T. A. Strom. V. 64?7* Pottert 
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the words which denote these c^erts^ in the spoken language of the 
country) ‘ and another sort is symbolic. Of the spmiolic [there 
‘ are several kinds] : one represents objects properly by 
‘ tion : another expresses them tropically ’ (that is, indirectly, by 
synecdoche, metonymy, or metaphors); * the third, on the con* 
‘ trary, suggests them by means of certain allegorical mniginas. 

* Thus, according to the method of representing the proper 

* form of objects [by iviifation\ the Egyptians make a circle 
‘ when they wish to indicate the Sun, and a luniform figure 

* (or crescent) to denote the Moon. According to the tropical 

* methoil, they represent objects by means of certain agre^e- 
‘ ments (or analogies) which they transfer into the expression 
‘ of those objects, sometimes by modifications [of form], most 
‘ frequently by complete transformations : Thus, when they 

* transmit the praises of their kings in their theological fables, 
‘ they describe them by means of a?iaglyp//Sy (that is, by trans- 
^ positions, or transformations, of the hieroglyphs). Of the 
‘ third kind of symbolical writing, which is (enigmatical^ let 
‘ this serve as an cxamj)le : They assimilate the ol)lique course 
^ of the other [planetary] stars to the bodies of serpents, but 

* that of the Sun to the body of a scarabcens, ’ &c. 

Now, it is scarcely necessary to observe, that the method of 
writing which is called Epistoh^/rfjpluc in this passage,. is obvi- 
ously the same with what is termed Demotic by Herodotus and 
Diodorus, and Enchorial in the Rosetta inscription. Ncitluir 
is there any perplexity in the circumstance, that none of th<' 
other authorities use the term llicraiic of the learned Fatli<‘i’,* 
and that neither Herodotus nor Diodorus employ even the 
word Hieroglyphic, Hie Sacred characters spoken of by the 
two last authors, evidently include both the hieratic and hicro- 
gly})hic — both being used for sacred purposes, the former chiedy 
in manuscripts, and the latter, as the name indeed implies, on 
sculptured, monuments. IJjion these points, we believe, all the 
learned are now agreed — and it is neciiless to say more of 
them. But the chief diiliculty, and the important feature of 
the passage, is that which treats of the Kuriologic method of 
writing, That this refers to a jdionefic 

system, or a method ol* representing spoken words, or sounds, 
might, we think, be pretty safely concluded, from the. mere 
fact, that all the other varieties or applications of picture-writing 
are distinctly emimerated and exhausted in the succeeding parts 
of the description — the symbolical^ by direct copying or imita- 
tion — the tropical, by metaphors and similitudes — and the (cni(j^ 
maticed, by more obscure and far-fetched analogies. Now, be- 
sides all these, it is here clearly and formally announced that there 
was another, namely, ‘ the kuriologic, rm (rrotx,uvv;^ 
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— and this, we think, ciiii only mean a reference to spoken 
sounds or words. The expression is no doubt exceedingly el- 
liptical ami obscure. But we think it suffi<‘iently clear, that it 
muni mean some other way of coinniunicating ideas than by the 
direct suggestion of the prototypes, or types respectively of the 
figures employed ; — and, with the knowledge we now have, we 
cannot but tliink it reasonably certain, that it must have been by 
the suggestion of words, or sj)oken sounds. Almost all those 
who have recently cited the passage, we observe, have substantial- 
ly agreed in remlering ‘ ’ by ‘ letters;’ — though they do 
by no means agree on the sense which should here be given to 
the very familiar words, 'tet 7r^6tr», Sir W. Drummond, in his 
Origines (Vol. 11. p. 284) translates them ‘ the first elements 
‘ (or alphabetical cliaracters) ’ and M. Letronne, more directly, 
‘ les premiers letires do I’alphabel;’ a version which he after- 
wards made a little less vague, by ingeniously suggesting that 
the very sim])lo words, ‘ the first,’ were here used to denote 
the original oi* primorf/ alphahet^ of sixteen letters, brought into 
Cireece by C'admns — as distinguished from the larger alphabet 
afterwards adopted in that country. 

In all this, liowc^ver, there is nothing satisfactory, and much 
that seems extremely objectionable. In the Jirsf place, if 
yl)y itself, does not mean al})habctical characters, it is not 
' easy to conceive how it should get that meaning, by having 
the very general term prefixed to it ; and if it have 

that meaning by itself, it is obvious, that Sir W. Drum- 
moiKTs ])ara))lucise takes no account of that important epi- 
tliet at all, ami actually droj)s it out of the translation. M, 
Letronne’s version, again, taken without his commentary, 
plainly docs not advajice a single stej) in elucidating his au- 
thor’s meaning : lu)r what, we Avould ask, are we to under- 
stand ^/y ///e ///-sHelters of the alphabet ? — or how are kurio- 
logic signs to become significant ht/ means of such letters? 
The same remark is a[)plicable to the Cadmean hypothesis, 
— whicli is farther inadmissible, we think, for tlie two following 
reasons : — l.y/, that tlie plirase, ‘ the first letters, ’ even allow- 
ing rrro)(,uec to nioaii letters, is a phrase by which it is inconceiv- 
able that any one, treating, not of the CJreeks, or their system of 
writing, at all, but of tlie varieties of tlie picture-writing of the 
Egyjnian, should have thought of denoting the original imper- 
fect alpliabet of the (Ircciaii nations ; and second^ because, if such 
pictures or signs were ever employed to denote words or sounds 
at all, it is imjiossible to sec why they should not be used to ex- 
jiress such words or sounds as could not be rendered by that im- 
perfect alphabet, as well as tliose that could. None of those ex- 
planations, therefore, appear to us to give any definite or available 
sense to the passages in question ; and for this reason we have ven- 
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tureil ta sugf^est, in the preceding version, tliat its true meanmg 
is, that one of the ways of writing was by figures, which were signi- 
ficant, ‘ by reference to the first, or initial, elements or sounds 
^ .qftvorda * — that is, by figures that expressed or suggested 
sounds, by representing objects, the familiar names of which, 
in the spoken language of the country, I)egim with these sounds. 
The word crr^xitw properly signifies only elements, or compo- 
nent parts; and though tellers are no doubt the elements of 
written words, o/fer alphabetical writing has been mmz/cf/, wc 
really do not see how it could possibly have been used to sig- 
nify letters, in a passage which prolessedly treats of a state of 
things anterior to that invention — or rather, perhaps, describes 
the first steps wliich led to it. The picture-writers, seeking for 
the first time to express sounds, and so to render their work 
Plionetic, could not well accomplish tins object, by referring to 
the letters of an alphabet, first or last, which was not yet in ex- 
istence— and of which, in that very act, they were probably 
laying the foundations. They were desirous, it is supposed, 
to express worcl% by means of pictures or figures. We sluill 
see, by and by, that they did, in point of fict, express them by 
painting or engraving a series of visible objects, llie first or initial 
sounds in the spoken names of whicli, taken successively, made 
lip tlie compound sounds, or words which they wanted^ Kow, 
if this was in truth the process they adojitcil, and if the fact 
Avas known, as it must have been, to the learned Father, wc 
really can see no reason for doubting that ours is the true ver- 
sion of the disputed passage — that by he meant the ele- 
ments, or elementary sounds of words by simply 

their first or initial sounds — corresponding, no doubt, to their 
initial after they came to be expressed by letters— but 
not alluded to by that title, in describing the first rudiments of 
a phonetic character. All this will be more developed here- 
after : But, in the mean time, the different kinds of Egyptian 
writing mentioned by the ancients, and their relations to each 
other, will be understood at once from the following scheme : 


Egyptian Writing, 
divided by He- 
rodotus, Diodo- 
rus, ami the In- 
scription of Ro- 
setta, into two 
kinds of charac- 
ters, viz. 


PoPUIiAR, 

named 


Dcmolic by Heroclotus, & Demorlic l)y Diodorus. 
Enchorial, in the ItoscUa Inscription. 
Epislolographic, by Clemens Aiexandrinus, 


II. Sacred, 
divided by 
Clemens 
Alexandri- 
nus into 


1. Hieratic^ or Sacerdotal writing. 


2, Ific-rofil 
composei 


flltfphic, 
sed of 


'*1. Kuriohtific,hy means oft ho 
initial sounds of words. 

rl. KurioUtffic, 
by imitation. 

2. Tropic, in- 
2. Symbolic, * eluding Ana-- 
comprising j glyphic^ 


I 


(, 3 . uEni^maiic* 
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Accustomed to a method of writing which employed signs as 
the representatives of sounds merely, the Greek and llonian 
authors, who had, either directly or indirectly, acquired any 
tolerably distinct notions of the graphic system of the ancient 
Egyptians, and, in particular, of their monumental writing, ap- 
pear to have been chiefly struck with \X\q ^figiirative and sym* 
holic^ or, in other words, ideographic^ characters, intermixed in 
it : these, as the most remote from the nature of the signs they 
themselves made use of, seem to have almost exclusively en- 
gaged their attention. Hence, they nowhere expressly men- 
tion any other order of characters; they nowhere explicit- 
ly and distinctly state, what they could hardly fail to have 
known, that the Egyptians employed, at the same time, a cer- 
tain class of signs as phonetic^ or as the representatives of 
simple sounds. Even Clemens Alexandrinus himself^ in the 
celebrated passage above quoted, describes the phonetic hiero- 
glyphics in the most concise manner; — so concise, indeed, 
that liis statement, from being isolated anti unaccompanied 
with explanation, reniairsed quite unintelligible, till recent dis- 
coveries furnished a key to its meaning. 

It is chiefly to this circumstance that >ve are to attribute the 
ineffectual ellbrts of the moderns to decipher the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. Finding in the classic authors indications only of 
symbolic signs, and ol‘ images of objects, and never once suspect- 
ing the existence of any other, the learned of the last three 
centuries invariably concluded, that the hieroglyphic wo'iting 
was soMy composed of characters each of which was tlie re- 
presentative of an idea. On this elementary principle they 
w'ere all agreed ; and, to say the truth, it seemed to receive 
conflrmatioii from the fact, that the forms and values of a cer- 
tain number of hieroglyphic s^mibols had been indicated by 
Diodorus Siculus, Horns Apollo, Plutarch, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and Eusebius. The number of these symbols, com- 
pared with the immense variety of characters observable on the 
monuments, was, indeed, extremely small ; but modern inge- 
nuity soon supplied the defects of the ancient records. F roiii 
the preconceived notion that each hieroglyph was the repre- 
sentative of a distinct idea, the great object of ambition came 
to be, to extort per force the esoteric meaning which it was 
supposed to involve. It was never doubted that the most 
profound mysteries of nature and art lay hidden in these mo- 
numental sculptures ; the simplest characters were conceiv- 
ed to be the types of ideas too lofty for vulgar comprehension, 
and worthy of the eternal records to which their preservation 
had been consigned. Thus, imagination usurping thlSl nlaCe of 
|re;ison, and conjecture that of fact, the learned, who nad ad- 
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tiicteil ihcmselvcs to these iiHjuirie.s, soon became involved in 
an inextricable labyrinth, and like Milton’s Devils, posed by 
their metaphysical speculations, * found no end in wandering 
‘ mazes lost. ’ 

Such was the method — if method it may be called — pursued 
by Father Kircher. The six folios of that indelatigable au- 
thor contain some tolerably faithful, though inelegant, repre- 
sentations of the princij)al monuments of ICgyptian art, which 
l)ad been brought to Europe before his time ; but, according 
to his interpretation, which succeeded equally well, whether 
he began at the beginning or the end of an inscription, the 
hieroglyphics on the obelisks, mummies, and amulets, are filled 
with tile cabalistic science and monstrous fancies of a refined 
system of Daemonism. Thus, in the elli})tical ring or car- 
touche on the Pamphilian Obelisk, which contains mert;ly the 
title AOTKPTP ILmpcror^ expressed in phonetic 

characters, Kircher, * with rare ingenuity, detects the follow- 
ing luminous oracle : ‘ The author of fecundity, and of all ve- 
‘ g( t.jtion, is Osiris, whose generative faculty is derived from 
‘ heaven in his kingdom by the holy Mophta. ’ In like man- 
ner, the cartouche of the same Obelisk, which contains, in 
phonetic charact(‘rs, the words, KH^PS tmtians sbsts 
Ao^tuotv6? Sg^a6o-Td$), Caesar Domidanus AugusHis^ signifies, accord- 
ing to Kirclier, f neither more nor less than this : Generatio ns 
bear ficus pracses^ coelcsti dominio (piady ipoleus^ acrem per Mophta 
benefictifn hnrnorcni acnnnn iommtliit Ammoui iuferiora poien- 
iissitdo^ qui per simulacrum el vaeremonins appropriat as^ trahitur 
ad poltufiam exerendam ; words which we hope to be excused 
for not attempting to translate. 

Extravagant as all this may appear, Kircher was the 
founder of a school; and, as usually happens in such cases, 
the pupils speedily improved on tl]e absurdities of their mas- 
ter. indeed, he seems to have still a few lingering admirers; 
for so late as the year 1BI21, there issued from the archie- 
piscopal press of Oeiioa, a new translation of the hiertigly- 
j)hics of the Pamjihilian obelisk, a monument whicli, accord- 
ing to this (Edipiis of symbols, ‘preserves the remembrance of 
‘ tlie triumph over the ungodly, obtained by the worshippers 
‘ oi’ the Thrice Holy Trinity, and of the Eternal Word, im- 
‘ der the sway of the sixth and seventh kings of Egypt, in the 
‘ sixth ejentury alter the Deluge. ’ From the same admirable 
authority we learn, that one of these pious inonarchs was no 
other than Sesac, the same who, according to the Old Testa- 

* Obeliscus Paniphilius, 557. j Ibid. 559. 
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ment, pillaged Jerusalem, and carried off the treasures of the 
teni})lc and of the house of David ! 

But the cabalistical reveries of Kircher failed to impose on 
tlie strong sense and ]K)werful intellect of Bishop Warburton. 
In his celebrated work, llie Divine Ije<fution of Moses Demo7i- 
strated^ that learned prelate has discussed, with consummate 
scholarshi}), the different ancient texts relative to the Egyptian 
inodes of writing; distinguished, theoretically, the several sorts 
of characters emjiloyed ; and made the important observation, 
now completely verified, that the hieroglyphics, or sacred cha- 
racters, were not so denominated, as being exclusively appro- 
priated to sacred subjects, but that they constituted a real writ- 
ten lai>guage, applicable to the purposes of history and com- 
mon life, as well as to those of religion and mythology. He 
was undoubtedly mistaken in concluding, that each of the three 
sorts of characters, mentioned by Clemens, formed a distinct 
and separate system of writing; but, as he confined himself 
exclusively to such general inferences as the ancient authorities 
seemed to warrant, without atteinjiting to verify his deductions 
by a direct a})plicaUon to the Egy})tian monuirients then ex- 
isting in Eurojie, his error in this resj)ect is venial, and caU 
culatcd, in no degree, to lessen our admiration of the sagacity 
which led him to divine a truth so far beyond the reach of an 
ordinary mind. 

Had Warburt oil’s profound remark been prosecuted to its 
consequences, the quacstio x'cxala of the Egyptian Hierogly- 
})hic.s would probably have been resolvetl half a century earlier. 
Instead of this, however, succeeding writers, liaimted by llie 
spirit of Kircher, and dreaming of notliing but sijmbuis^ ad- 
vanced tile most op})osite and contradictory tlieories. In his 
account of the symbolic writing of tiie ancient Egyptians, the 
Abbe IMuche maintains that the whole is emblematico-astrono- 
niical, or expressive of doctrines eonnected with the science of 
Astronomy, and the division of time in the Calendar; and his 
followers, in no degree startled by the incoherence of his ex- 
planations, have also come to the conclusion, that the innumer- 
able inscrij)tions which cover the monunienls of Egypt, are all 
referable to a single science, anil to one and the same order of 
ideas. But the author of the work, entitled, Dc I' Etude des 
published at Paris in 1812, took a different view 
of the subject. Believing it }>ossible, by the aid ol* ancient tra- 
ditions and a knowledge of the emblems and symbols em})loy- 
ed by different nations, to arrive at some general })riiicij)le wdiicli 
might serve as a key to the Egyptian Inscri])tioiis, he form- 
ed a collection of what he calls Les Sqmboles des Eeuplcs^ or 
Popular Symbols, of Africa, Asia, Europe, and America; and. 
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applying it to the interpretation of the Hieroglyphics, he dis- 
covered on the portico of the great temple of Dendera, a 
translation of the hundredth psalm of David ! the last human 
composition we should have expected to find in such a place. 
But this is not ail. The anonymous author of the Essai sur 
Jcs Hieroghjphes Egyptiens^ not content with supposing that 
the hieroglyphs express, emblematically, a scries of ideas analo- 
gous to those to be fouiul in the Bible, contends that they are 
nothing more or less than simple letters, and that, considered 
as snch, they express words in the Hebrew language. But he 
has neglected to inform us how the Egyptians happened to 
have so copious an alphabet, the number of the hieroglyphic 
characters falling little short of a thousand ; and, in particular, 
how that people came to inscribe their nionuinenls with a lb- 
reign language, which tliey never spoke, and probably did not 
understand. With equal sagacity, but very opposite fortune, 
the Chevalier Palin, beginning by wa^^ of variety in the middle of 
the inscriptions, has demonstrated to his own entire conviction, 
that the greater part of the Psalms of David are mere Hebrew 
Translations of the Egyptiaii consecrated rolls of papyrus ! But 
enough, and more than enough, of this learned folly. 

Before proceeding to detail the very curious and interesting 
discoveries which have at last succeeded to these melancholy 
reveries, we think it may be of use to j)remise a very short and 
general explanation of their import and result — as these are un- 
derstood or alleged by the discoverers themselves. The sum 
of the whole then is, that a large proportion of the Hierogly- 
phics, over which the intellect of Europe has been puzzling for 
centuries, were used, not to represent things or ideas at all, but 
merely to represent sounds, or words — that many of the fi- 
gures, in short, were substantially phonetic, or alphabetical — and 
that their significancy in this way, arose from their cxliibiting 
things or objects, the common names or appellations of which, 
in the six)ken language of the country, begun with the sounds 
which it was wished to express. This mode of employing 
hieroglyph ical or picture-writing is supposed to have been first 
suggested by the difliculty of otherwise expressing Proper 
Names, and especially foreign names, which had no intrin- 
sic significancy to strangers; and accordingly, it was Dr 
Young^s original, though erroneous opinion, that it was in 
those cases only that it was employed. 

A familiar example will make this, and indeed the whole scope 
of the discovery, more immediately intelligible than pages of mere 

f planation. Suppose the sjmkcn language of England to be what 
is— but that no other sort of writing^ except by pictures or 
symbols, had yet been invented - and that it was wanted to re» 
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cord, in some legend or inscription, that an individual called 
James had done or suffered something. Tlic word James here 
was evidently a mere sound— and could not be described or de- 
fined in any other way, than as that sound by which the individual 
ill question was suggested to those who heard it. It could not 
therefore be directly intimated to posterity, by a mere visible 
symbol or picture, that such a sound had in his day been as- 
sociated with that individual ; and if this w^as what was pro- 
posed to be done, it is plain enough that soyne new device or 
contrivance must of necessity be adopted ; and according to 
the late discoveries, the (Icvice was as follows, lliey set down 
a series of pictures of familiar objects, tlie names of which, iw 
the spoken language, began with the sounds which were suc- 
cessively to be expressed, and which, taken together in that 
order, made up the compound sound or Name tliat was wanted. 
For the sound now expressed by the letter .1, for example^ 
they would set down the figure of a Jug or Jar — for tluit cor- 
responding to A, an Ape or Acorn — for M, a Man or a Mouse 
— and for S, a Spear or Spur — and thus, by a sort of 
cal Acrostic^ tliey would spdl out the word James, and intimate 
to all who read the figures into the spoken tongue, the name 
or sound which it was intended to Commemorate. If this was 
generally known to be the way of representing such sounds— 
and if the painter or sculptor gave an intelligible warning ae- 
cordingly, in/teti his figures were so to be deciphered or aji- 
plied, it*^ is plain that the device would be very tolerably suc- 
cessful, and that the object would be attained with considerable 
ease and precision. It is very remarkable, accordingly, that 
all the groups of figures which are found to represent projier 
names with their appropriate titles of honour, are iiisulatetl 
and set apart in tlie hieroglyphic sculptures, by being sur- 
rounded by an oval ring or cartouche, of an appropriate and 
invariable form. 

Thus far, at all events, ^vc think the discovery has been 
completely verified ; and we shall immediately see, that by 
comparing the figures witliin such rings with the names of 
the objects they represent in the Coptic or ancient Egyp- 
tian language, an incredible number of historical and my- 
thological names have been deciphered, aiul completely iden- 
tified, on those hitherto unintelligible monuments. Dr Youn^j^ 
however, the great author of the discovery, w^as not satisfied 
that it could be carried even so far; and not only thouglit that 
the contrivance was confined to the case of foreign names or 
terms, but that, even in expressing these, certain arbitrary ai d 
purely alphabetical characters were from the first mixed. up 
with the phonetic hieroglyphics, or figures which suggested 
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sounds by recalling the names of the things represented. The 
works, however, in whicli he intinuites tliose opinions, were 
all piiblishtjcl prior to the more recent and conclusive researches 
oF M. Chanipollion and Mr Salt; and we must presume that 
the o]iinions tliemselves will no longer be maintained by that 
most learned and ingenious person. The last mentioned au- 
thors have not only conclusively settled that names and titles, 
both native and foreign, were always exclusively recorded by 
phonetic hieroglyphics alone, but we think have established, 
that this sort of liieroglyphic writing was much more exten- 
sively employed, and that very considerable portions of every 
hieroglyphic inscription are expressive of sounds or words 
only, and are capable accordingly of being transcribed into pro- 
per alphabetical characters. 

Nothing certainly can be more curious and interesting than 
tliose discoveries — though, after all, perhaps the most remark- 
able fact they have brought to light, is the very r(m/x)stfr na- 
ture of the Egyptain system ol* writing — the extraordinary, 
and apparently unaccountable in almost every single 

legend or inscription, of phonetic or alphabetical, with symboli- 
cal or ideographic characters. The use of figures or pictures, 
ultimately nuieh abridged, to signify the sounds of their names, 
was probably one of the ways by which alphabetical writing 
was first introduced into every country. But the singular 'thing 
ill the Egyptian history is, that they seem to have stuck in the 
middle of the invention ; and, for ages upon ages after the in- 
troduction of phonetic characters, to have gone on interspersing 
them, nearly in the same proportion, witli the symbolical aiul 
ideographic figures which they every wliere else superseded. 
In every Egyptian inscription that exists, we believe, a jiart is 
expressed by figures and symbols, expressing things or iileas, 
directly or by metaphors, and a part by figures tliat are signifi- 
cant only by suggesting sounds or words. To the latt<ir, we 
think, tile key has been now fully discovered ; but for the in- 
terpretation of the former, we have still but little other help 
than the few notices recorded in the ancient writers, of the sig- 
iiificancy of some of the most common of these symbols. Hie 
Rosetta stone has, indeed, made some addition to their num- 
ber, by tlie translation which it offers of certain of those fi- 
gures ; and there is good reason to liope, that other hierogly- 
phic legends may be found, accompanied by similar translations. 
Jn the mean time we cannot just say that any thing very su- 
blime or profound in philosophy, or any thing very beautiful 
ill composition, has yet been revealed from this slow-clearing 
mystery — the substance of most of these imposing and elabo- 
rate legends being little else than dedications to false Gods, or 
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adulatory decrees and inscriptions in honour of dead or living 
tyrants. They promise, however, to fix some j)()ims in chro- 
nology and genealogy— and some, perliaps, in the more va- 
luable departments of liistory. 

What wc have now said, we trust will enable our readers to 
follow, both more easily, and with greater interest, the account 
we propose to give of the course and order of this singular 
discovery, and of the evidence by which it is said to be 
verified ; and as wc consider it, under both aspects, as ojie of 
the most creditable to the discoverers, and the most curious in 
the accumulation ol‘ its proofs, that occurs in the whole history 
of letters, we shall not hesitate to solicit their attentioji to a 
very considerable detail. 

It is well known, that a Commission of the French Institute 
was sent out to Egy})t during the occuj)ation of that coimlrv l)y 
theirforces, forthe purpose of investigating every thing that relat- 
ed to its ancienthistory; and that the greatest inlerestwas taken in 
the proceedings of this body by no less a person than Napolet)!! 
himself. Under their auspices much was done, undoubtedly, 
for the elucidation of its antiquities, and tlie ])rogress of its :irts ; 
but as to its language and letters, its hieroglyphics and pa]\yri, 
absolutely nothing. They liad not time perhaps— j)erhaps 
ihe^ had not means. The fact, however, is certain ; and it is 
no doubt a little mortifying to them, and indeed to the j)ri(ie of 
human skill and learning in general, that off acvidvnf^ which oc- 
curred in the course of their military labours, did more lor the 
elucidation of these interesting subjects, than all the study which 
had been bestowed on thorn for upwards of a thousand years. 
While a ilivision of the French troo})s occupied Rosetta, a party 
of workmen, employed in digging for the ibiiiulatioiis of Fort St 
Julian, discovered and disinterred a huge block or pillar of 
black basalt, exhibiting the remains of three distinct inscrip- 
tions; but having been soon afterwards dislodgetl by the Rritisli, 
this monument fell into their hands, and was subsecjnently 
brought to Kngland, among other trophies, and deposited in the 
British Museum. 

A cursory inspection of the pillar of Rosetta was sufficient 
to establish, as incontrovertible, Bishop Warbnrton’s profound 
observation, already noticed, that the hieroglyphics constituted 
a real written language.- Of the three inscriptions sculptured 
on its sides, a considerable part of the first is unfortunately 
wanting; the beginning of the second, and the end of the third 
are also mutilated ; but the hist, which is in Greek, terminates 
with the important information, that the decree which it con- 
tains (in honour of Ptolemy Kpiphancs), had been ordered to 
be engraved in Three different characters — the iSWrerf or hiero- 
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glyphic, the Ejichorial or letters of the country (synonymous 
with the demotic\ and the Greek : So that here was an au-* 
then tic specimen of Hiei'^oglyphic characters — expressly acconv^ 
panied hy a Translatmu 

Now, the first step to be taken evidently was, to obtain an 
exact translation of this translation. Accordingly, the Society 
of Antiquaries having caused a correct copy of the Triple In- 
scription to be engraved and circulated, Porson and Heyne, 
the two best scholars of the age, employed themselves in com- 
pleting and illustrating the Greek text which constituted the 
third part of the inscription ; — a task, we may observe, in the per- 
formance of which the superior industry and vigilance of the Ger- 
man gave him a decided advantage over the more active genius 
of the English Professor. This, as we have said, was the first 
step : but uie next was far more arduous. No data had been yet 
obtained by means of which a comparison might be instituted be- 
tween the Greek, which the labours of Porson and Heync had 
restored, and the hieroglyphical and enchorial texts, of which 
not a single character was known. In these circumstances, 
there was but one course to be adopted ; and that was, to adjust 
the inscriptions, so that they might as nearly as possible cor- 
respond, and, from the situation of tlie Proper Names in the 
Greek inscription, endeavour to ascertain their places in one or 
both of the other inscriptions. If characters merely phonetic 
entered into the composition of the hieroglyphic and enchorial 
texts, it was evident that, by this means, the value of some of 
them would be ascertained. It was, therefore, a matter of in- 
difference whether the comparison %vas first made between the 
Greek and Hieroglyphic, or between the Greek and Enchorial 
inscriptions ; but a notion happening to prevail that the encho- 
rial was altogether alphabetical, the fii'st attempt was made 
upon it. Accordingly, M. Silvestre de Sacy having examined 
the parts of this text, corresponding, by their relative situa- 
tion, to two passages of the Greek inscription in which the 
proper names Alexander and Alexandria occur, soon recognised 
two well marked groups of characters nearly resembling each 
other, and wdiich he, therefore, considered as representing 
these names. He also made out, very satisfactorily, the locus of 
the name of Ptolemy ; but beyond this he found it impossible 
to advance a single step, and ultimately abandoned the pursuit 
as hopeless. 

He had done something, however ; and, above all, he had 
shown that the investimition, which he gave up in despair, 
was Mi so impracticable as he had imagined. Mr Aker- 
blri fev a diplomatic gentleman then at Paris and afterwards 
^Ipish resident at llome, resumed the inquiry at the point 
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where it had been abandoned, and ‘completely demonstrat- 
ed the truth of what De Sacy had • done little more than 
conjecture, viz. that the enchorial text contained Greek proper 
names written in Egyptian characters. From these he sub- 
secpiently attempted to construct an alphabet, and to extend 
his readings to the other parts of the text : lliit in this he 
Completely failed; partly because, like his })redecessor, he had 
imbibed the notion, that the i^hole inscription was alphabetical ; 
and partly, too, from his expecting to find in the Egyptian 
writing all the vowels which the same words contain in the Co})- 
tic texts still extant ; — while he ought to have considered that the 
greater part of them would probably be suppressed, according to 
tlie practice which obtains in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, and 
other written Oriental languages. Excepting the detached ob- 
servation respecting the luimerals at the end, Mr Akcrblad 
made little or no effort to understand the first, or Hieroglyphic, 
inscription on the ]nllar ; and he was even disposed to acquiesce 
in the correctness of M. Palin’s interpretation, which proceeds 
on the supposition tliat parts of the first lines of the hierogly- 
j)hics arc still remaining on the stone. 

Matters were in this state when Dr Young commenced his 
labours. Little or nothing had been done to interpret the 
Hieroglyphics; but the germ of all the succeeding discoveries 
may be said to have been found, when the idea of fixing the 
places of Proper Names had once been suggested, and of consi- 
dering the corresponding groups of figures as representing their 
sounds. Having been iiuluced, as he states, * by motives both 
of private friendship and of professional obligation, ’ to offer to 
the Editors of a periotlical publication an article containing an 
abstract of the Mithridates of Adehmg, a work then lately re- 
ceived from the Continent, the Doctor’s curiosity had been 
very forcibly excited by a note of the Editor, Professor 
Vatcr, in which tlie latter asserted, that the unknown lan- 
guage of the Rosetta 8tone, and of the bandages often found 
with the mummies, was capable of being analysed into an 
alphabet consisting of little more than thirty letters : But 
having merely retained a general impression of this original 
and striking remark, he tliought no more of these inscrip- 
tions till, eai*ly in 1814, they were recalled to his attention 
by the examination of some fragments of papyrus which had 
been recently brought to England by Sir W. R. Boughton, 
and on which, after a hasty inspection of Mr Akerblad’s pam- 
phlet, he communicated a lew anonymous remarks to the Soci^a^r 
of Antiejuarians. In the summer of the same year, he applied 
himself vigorously, first to the enchorial, and afterwards to tlie 
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hieroglyphic inscription ; and, by an attentive and methodical 
comparison of the different parts with each other, he was able, 
in the course of a few months, to send o the Archeolofiia a 
‘ conjectural translation’ of each oi‘ the pLiaii inscriptions, 
distinguishing the contents of the different lines with as much 
precision as his materials would then admit of. He was obliged, 
liowever, to leave many important passages still subject to 
doubt; but he hoped to acquire additional information before 
he attempted to determine their signification with accuracy; 
and having made the first great step, he concluded, that many 
others might be added with facility and rapidity. Mean- 
while, in order to facilitate the inquiry, he endeavoured to 
make himself familiar with the remains of the old Egyptian 
language, as tliese are preserved in the Co{)tic and Thebaic 
versions of the Scriptures, * — hoping, with the aid of this 
knowledge, to discover an alphabet which would enable him to 
read the enchorial inscription at least, into a kindred dialect ; 
and, though he felt himself compelled gradually to abandon this 
expectation, he soon after published anew (in the Museum C/7- 
ticum of Cambridge) liis conjectural translation with consider- 
able additions and corrections. Finally, in the article Egypt 
in the fourth volume of the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, published in December 1819, he digested and ar- 
ranged in a methodical form iiie result of his researches, and, 
in particular, gave a Vocabulary, comprising upwards of 200 
names or words, which he had succeeded in deciphering in the 
hieroglyphic and enchorial' texts and in tlie Egyptian manu- 
scripts. We do not hesitate to projiounce this article the 
greatest effort of scholarship and ingenuity of which modern 
literature can boast. 

In endeavouring to appreciate the extent of Dr Young’s dis- 
coveries, it must not be forgotten, that M. de Sacy had already 
indicated the places of the w’ortls Alexander and Ptolemy in the 
enchorial text, and that Mr Akerblad had not only confirmed 
this indication, but had also constructed what may not impro- 
perly be called a conjectural alphabet. Neither of these indi- 
viduals, however, liad been able to decipher a single character 
of the inscription ; so that this, perhaps the most 

important branch of the investigation, remained yet untouched. 


♦ So early as the year 1808, M. Etienne Quatremere had demon- 
strated (Recherches snr la Langue et la Litterature de l*Bgypte)^ the 

f entity of the Coptic with the ancient language of Egypt, and had 
us cleared away one obstacle which might have impeded the in- 
quiries undertaken with a view to decipher the hieroglyphics and 
manudcripts. 7 
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In these circumstances, the Doctor commenced his inquiries; 
and, directing liis attention first of all to the enchorial text, he 
first verified the observations of MM. de Sacy and Aker- 
blad, and next observed a remarkable collection of charac- 
ters repeated twenty-nine or thirty times ; and as he found no 
word in the Greek corresponding to this in frequency of re- 
petition, except the word klng^ with its compoiiiuls, which oc- 
curred about thirty-seven times, he concluded that this group 
must, in all these situations, be either equivalent to the word kingj 
or some of its derivatives. Another assemblage of characters was 
found to occur iburteen times, and to agree sufficiently well in 
place and frequency with the name of Ptolemy^ which occurs 
eleven times in tlu^ (jreck. By a similar comparison the name 
of 7^g/y7J/ was identified, although it occurs much more fre(jiient- 
ly in the enchorial than in the Greek text, which often substi- 
tutes for it the word country^ or omits it cntirel}". A small 
group of characters, occurring in almost every line, was sup- 
jiosed to be either a termination, or some very common par- 
ticle, but was reserved till it was found in a decisive situation, 
after some words that had be(‘n identified, wlien it was deter- 
mined to mean and. A sufficient number r)f common points of 
subdivision being in this way obtained, Dr Young next pro- 
ceeded to write the Greek over the enchorial text, so that the 
passages ascertained might all as nearly as possible coincide, 
and the intermediate parts of each inscription stand near to the 
corresj)onding passages of the other. By this arrangement, 
the investigation was reduced within manageable limits; the 
chances of error wore diminished ; and it only remained to 
a})])ly to each compartment the principle of comparison, by 
means of which the subdivision had been obtained, in or-^ 
tier to decipher the whole inscription. This, accordingly^, 
was done; and, by a careful attention to the characters, of 
which the import had been already ascertained, the sense of 
tlie concluding ])art of the enchorial inscription was deter- 
mined with tolerable certainty, although the corresponding 
part of the Greek is wanting. 

By a process perfectly similar in all respects, Dr Young 
next procee<led, inatatis mutandis^ to analyze and decipher the 
hUroffhiphic text, of which nearly half was obliterated, while 
the remainder is much defaced. By a sort of double com- 
parison between the hieroglyphic, and the other two branches 
of the triple inscription, he first ascertained the loci of cer- 
tain prominent words, Ptolemy y Gody Kingy Shrincy Pr iest '; 

and having, as before, obtained a number of common points^ 
of subdivision, he next proceeded to write all the three iin^ 
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sn’iption<; side by side, and to investigate still fiivlher the 
sense oi* the respective characters, by a inimile conipiu'isoii 
of the (liHerent parts with each other. AjuI as, in the course 
<>r the first comparison, he observed, that the enchorial lines 
.rre written IVoni right to left, as, Herodotus tells us, was 
the custom of the Egyptians ; so, in the course of this, he de- 
termined that the hieroglyphics always face to the right or left of 
the spectator, according as the princi})al persoiujges of the ta- 
blets to which they belong, look in the om* direction or the 
other — tliat where there are no tablets they almost always look 
to the right— that they must always be read from front to rear, 
as the objects naturally follow one another — and that the Egyp- 
tians seem never to have written or alternately back- 

wards and forwards, as the ancient Greeks seem to have done. 

The method of exhaustion thus employed by Dr Young hail 
enabled him to determine, generally, the meaning of individual 
characters, or groups of characters, representing individual 
words in the sacred and enchorial texts ; but another point of 
very great importance still remained to be decided, namely, 
whether ai»y, or all, or none of these characters was alpha- 
betical. It is very unfortunate, that, in attempting to settle 
tbis point, Dr Young should have allowed his own extreme in- 
genuity to mislead him, and sliould thus have not only left to 
another the task of completing his own discovery, but lurnisli- 
ed that other with a pretext, of wJiich he has l)oldly and inost 
unfairly availed himself, for setting up a claim to the nierit 
of the discovery itself. ‘ It seemed natural to suppose,’ says 
the Doctor, in the happiest vein of conjecture, ‘ that alpha- 
‘ betical characters might be vUcrsjjcrml with hieroglyj)hics, 
‘ in the same urn/ l/iut the astronumers and chemists of' modo n 
‘ timers have employed arhitrarij marks as conipeiuhms (\v- 
‘ p cessions of the ohjccts uhich were most firquentlij to he nu 

* tioned in iJuir respective seiinces. But no efibrt, however de- 

* termiiied and persevering, had been able to discover any al- 
‘ pliabet, which could fairly be said to render the inscrifAioii, 
‘ in fjenmd^ at all like what was reejuired to make its language 

intelligible Egyptian ; although most of the proper names 
^ seemed to exhibit a tolerable agreement with the forms of 
‘ letters indicated by Mr Akerblad; a eoiiicidencr^ indctdy whick 
^ might he found in the Chinese^ or in anij other language not al^ 

* phabetical^ if thty employ mnds of Ihe simplest rounds for w*it- 

* ing annpound propt r names,^ — Sapj hmuit to the Krctjcl, Brit, 
Vol. IV. p. 54«. x^gain, speaking of the name Ptolemy^ as it 
occurs on the Rosetta stone, he observes (p. 62) — ‘ In this and 
^ a few other proper names, it is extremely interesting to trace 
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‘ some of ihc slops by which alphabelical writing sociii.> to have 
‘ arisen oiil of Ineroglyphical ; n process idiic/i vmij indeed he 

* in sonic measure illustraicd bjj the maimer in ^diich the modern 

* Chinese e,^y)ress a Jhre.if^n combination of sounds^ the characters 

* being rendered snufdij phonetic by an appropriate marl\ ;//- 
‘ stead of retaining their naturat signification. * Lastly, by com- 
paring the MSS on pn]>yrns (wblcli liad been previously con- 
sidered as specimens of tlie jdphid)etieal writing of the Egyp- 
tians) with other MSS ‘ written in di-titicl hieroglyphics, slight- 
‘ ly but not incleoantU" traeed, in a baud whicli a)>pears to 
‘ have been denoted by tlve term hieratic^ ^ be discovered, that 
‘ every cliaracter of the distinct hieroglyphics has its corre- 
‘ spoiiding trace in the running hand and thence he inferred, 
that the hieratic and epislclogia/ hic characters are merely pri- 
mary and secondary ^ degradations^ of the sacred^ — in other 
words, that tlie sacred ^ passed, in Its degradation, through tln^ 

^ hieratic into the epistolographic^ or common rinining hand (jf 
‘ the country;’ a sclieine (xl* alHlialion involving severiil fiinda- 
ir.onlal errors, which will b(' made apparent in the sefjuel. L'p- 
on these grounds, however, Dr '^’onng v as of o})iMk)n, that 
tlie dillerent methods of writing practised among the ancient 
Egyptians were essentially ideographic ; but that, in order to 
transcribe foreign pmper nomesy some of tlie simpler signs 
\v.hie!i properly reprtjseiited ia'cas were, by a jwocess analogous 
to that which obtains among the laodern Cliint^e, employed Kx 
rejn’eseiit sounds merely ; and that the characters thus used 
jihonelicatty would aliord tlu* eleiniaits ol’ ^ something like a 
‘ hieroglyphic alphabet, ’ applicable however not iinivei'sally, 
blit only ill some particular cases, where Ibieign combiiiatiohs 
of soinuls were to be expressed. 

Accordingly, setting out with the Encliorial Alpliabel of 
Akerblad, and availing himself of the lights derived liom a eom- 
jiarisoii of the papyral and hinroglyphlc MSS, (the characters 
of llte former being merely abbreviations of those of the latter), 
and with the assistance of tlie .Co])lie (whieli M. Qnatrenieie 
has demouslrated to be identical with llie ancient Kgyjitian) 
language, — Dr Young proceeded to analyse the hieroglyphic 
names of Ptolemy and Perenice ; the foi’iiier taken from the 
llosetta inscription, and the latter from a legend on the ceiling 
of tlie great temple at Karnak. We shall give the analysis 
of each in the Doctor’s owui words. 

With respect to the name oK Ptolemy^ (the analysis of which 
is deduced with singular ingenuity from the enchorial of tlie 
same momnnent), its position was t‘asily determined l)y the nie- 
tjiod of subdivision and comparison abovedescribed^aiuLdso from 
6 
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the oval ring or cartouche in which it was enclosed.* The charac- 
ters composing it are, a square, a seinici^le, a species of knot, a 
lion, two parallel lines terminated by a transverse oblique line, 
two feathers, and a lituus or recurved line, which Dr Y. inter- 
prets as follows The square block and the semicircle an- 
‘ swer invariably in all the MSS to characters resembling the 
‘ P and T of Akerblad, which are found at -the beginning of 
‘ the enchorial name. The next character, wdiich see^ns to be 
‘ a kind of knot, is not essentially necessary, being often omit- 
‘ ted in the sacred characters, and always in the enchorial. 

‘ The lion corresponds to the LO of Akerblad ; a lion being 
‘ always expressed by a similar character in the MSS; an 
‘ oblique line crossed standing for the body, and an erect line 
^ for the tail. This was probably not read LO but OI>E ; al- 
though, in more modern Coptic, OIL I is translated a ram ; 

* we have also ElUIwastag; and the figure of the stag be- 
‘ comes in the running liaiul, something like this of the Jion. 
‘ The next character is known to have some reference to 
‘ place^ in Coptic MA; and it seems to have been read either 

• MA, or, simply, M ; and this character is always expressed, 
‘ in the running hand, by the M of Akerblad’s alpliabet. The 
‘ two feathers, whatever their natural meaning may have been, 
‘ answer to the three })arallel lines of the enchorial text, and 

* they seem in more than one instance to have been read I or 

• E ; the bent line piobably signilied great, and was read OSH 

• or OS ; for the Coptic Shei seems to have been nearly 0 (jui- 

• valent to the Cireek Putting all these, elements to- 

‘ gether w'c have preci.sely PTOLEMAIOS, the Creek name ; 
‘ or PTOLEMEOS, as it would jnobably be read in Cojitic. ’ 
Stippl. to Eneje, Jhit. IV. p. (i2. 

Having thus read the hieroglypliic name of PtoJrmy^ Dr Y. 
proceeds next to decipher that of Berenice, (tlie wife of Ptolemy 
Soter and mother of Ptolemy Philadelphus), which occurs 
in the legend, ^ Ptolemy and . . . Berenice the saviour gods, ’ 
sculptured twice on a ceiling at Kaniak. The characters of 
which it is coin})Osed are, according to Dr Y., a basket of the 
kind called punier d unsrs, an oval or eye without the pupil, .‘i 
waved or zig-zag line, two feathers, i\ footstool, and a goose, with 

* Dr Young is mistaken, however, in supposing that he was 
the fijBSt who discovered, ‘ that proper names were included by the 

* ovar ring, or border, or cartouche, of the sacred characters. ’ — 

• Coni^piciuntur autem passim (says Zoega) in j®gyptiis monu- 

* mentis schemata elliptica planac basi insidentia, quae cmphatica 
‘ ratione includunt certa notarum syntagmata, ad propria 2 y€rson* 

♦ *arum nomma exprimenda, sive ad sacratiorcs formulas designandas.’ 

Grig, et Usu Ob. p. 4*64?. 
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the invariable symbol of the feminine gender ; and these he in- 
terprets as follows : — * Tlie first character of the hieroglyphic 
‘ name is precisely of the same form with a basket represented 
‘ at Byban-el- Moloiik, 'and called in the description a 

‘ arises \ and a basket in Coptic is BIR. The oval, which re- 
‘ scmbles an eye w^itliout the pupil, means elsewhere to^ which, 

* in Coptic, is E; the waved line is o/j and must be rendered 
‘ N ; the feathers I ; the little footstool seems to be superfluous ; 
‘ the goose is KE or KEN ; Kircher gives us KENESOij for 
‘ a goose ; but the ESOu means gregarious, probably in con- 
‘ tradistinclion to the Egyptian sheldrake, and the simple ety- 
‘ mon approaches to the name of a goose in many other lan- 
‘ guages. We have, therefore, literally, BIRENICE; or, if 

* the N must be inserted, the accusative BIRENICEN, which 
‘ may easily have been confounded by the Egyptians with the 
‘ nominative. The final characters are merely the feminine 

* termination. ’ Supp. to the KnajcL Bril, ubi supra. — * In this 
‘ name,’ he adds, ‘ we appear to have another specimen of sylla- 

* hie and alphabetic writing combined^ in a manner not extreme-^ 

* /// nnli/ce the ludicrous mixtures of words and, things xmth which 
‘ children are sometimes amused ; for however Warburton’s in- 
‘ dignation might be excited by such a comparison, it is per- 
‘ fectly true that, occasional 1}", the sublime diflers from the 
‘ ridiculous by a single step only. ’ 

Now, in the values somewhat arbitrarily assigned to several 
of the })honetic hieroglj'jdis composing these names, subsequent 
investigation, ai<led by the discovery of a new tnonument, has 
tietected several important errors. For exanq^le, in the name 
Ptolemy,^ while the signs for P anil T are correctly given, the 
knot (or ratlier flower >vith its stalk recurved) which Dr Y. 
considers ‘ not essc'iitially necessary, ’ has been found to re- 
present O : the lion, which he makes equivalent to OLE, is 
merely the sign of L; his MA is M, his 1 or 1% the Greek 
H {eta\ and liis OS or OSH, S: So that instead of the w’ord 
tiTOAEMAlOS, spelled at length, we have only its skeleton 
UTOAMHS. In like manner, in the word Bereuiccy the BIR 
of Dr Y. is simply B, his E is an R, his N is correct, his I 
is an H {cta)y his superfluous footstool a K, and his KE or 
KEN, anS; so that, instead of bipenike or bipeniken, the 
phonetic signs evolve merely bpnhice. But, w'ith all these 
errors — for they will be immediately proved to be such — Dr 
Young is entitled to the exclusive merit of having solved an 
enigma which had, for centuries, baffled all the resources of the 
learned. The method ado))ted by him for deciphering the en- 
chorial and hieroglyphic texts of the Rosetta Inscription is a 
masterpiece of ingenious contrivance ; and he has the honour 
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of having been the first to demonstrate, that in the hitter as well 
as in the former, certain characters, whatever may have been 
their original import, were employed to represent sounds, lie 
was no doubt of opinion that the cliaracters employeil by the 
Egyptians were essentially ideographic^ and were only used 
phoueticalUf in re])reseiiting\/omy/>/ combinations of sound; but 
this unlucky notion, whicli prevented the prosecution of his own 
discovery, did not hinder him from laying the foundations of a 
Hieroglyphic, and (xhibitingan Enchorial Alphabet compara- 
tively so extensive that ftw adililions of any moment have as 
yet been made to it. In slmrt, (to use tlie words of Mr Salt, 
with which we most cortlially agree), ‘ Dr Young seems to us 
to stand alone w'ith regard to the progress he has made in the 
enchorial, as well as for having led the way to the true know- 
ledge of hieroglyphics. ’ — &c. p. 1, Note. 

We have no means of ascertaining the precise time at which 
M. Champollioii commenced his researches on the subject of 
Jlieroglyj)hics ; nor is the point of any importance, except for 
the purpose of settling the (juestion of ))riority between biin 
and Dr Young; — a <piestion, be it observed, which has been 
Stirred by himself alone, and about which no other human be- 
ing can entertain a particle of doubt. After giving a short 
summary, in the shape of distinct propositions, of the iloctrines 
maintained in the Article E(;vi»t, M. ChampoHion adds, ‘ Je 
‘ dois dire qu’ d la name C/ Oque^ ct hihs avoir auenne connais’- 

* sunce dcs otnnions dr M, 4c Dovirur je eroyiiis etre 

* parvenu, d’mie rnaniere assez sure, a des resnliats a-peu-pres 
‘ semblables. ’ — PcckIs^ IT. Hut there are several considera- 
tions which render it utterly impossible to credit this st dement. 
In the first place, we have the direct testimony of Dr Young 
in disproof of it, — a testimony which M. CTuunpollion has not 
ventured to contradict. ‘ At the beginning of rny Egyptian 
‘ researches, (that is, as we have seen, in 1811 and 1815), I had 
‘ accidenlally, ’ says the Doctor, ‘ received a letter from M. 
‘ (’liampollion, which accompanied a copy of his work on the 
‘ State of Egy}}t under llie Pharaohs, sent as a present to the 
? Royal Society : and //c n quested some particular i)fJorma’- 

* lion respecting several parts of the encho) ini inscription of Ihn 
^ setta^ wTjich \vere imperlectly represented in the engraved 

* copies, I readily answ^ered his inquiries from a reference to 
^ die original moniunent in the British Museum ; and a slu rt 
‘ time aflerwarfls i sent him a copy of mp conjectural hanslatii 7i 
f rf the inscriptions, as it was inserted in the Archaeologia, * 
The Doctor adds, that ‘ with regard to the enchorial inscrip^ 

* lion, M. Cluiinpollion appeared to him to have done at that 
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‘ time but iiltlo ; ’ and that the few references he made to it 
‘ seemed to dej)end entirely on Mr Akerblad’s investigations,* 
which he had tacitlif adopted. — Dhcoxerirs in Hirro^iL LiL 
pp. 40, 41, How, then, can M. Cliainjmllion pretend to say, 
that he commenced his liieroglyphical researches at the same 
period with Dr Young, and without having any knowledge of 
Dr Young’s opinions ? But, in tlie srcojid place, it appears 
from the respective dates of M. Champollion’s publications, 
that nearly six years elapsed from the period of the above com- 
munication until that when the first of these was given to the 
world; whereas Dr Young’s ‘ conjectural translation’ had 
been published in 1815, long before so much as a liint had es- 
caped that M. Cham})oHion was engaged in similar investiga- 
tions. The priority oi inibli cat inn ^ therefore, is quite indisput- 
able. But as M. Cham])oUion has not ventured to contradict 
tlie statement of Dr Young in regard to the communication 
above referred to, and as lie admits having seen the article 
Egypt in the Su^iplernent, nearly two years before he pub- 
lished his Ltvtire a AL Dacicr^ whicli contains his first aper^ 
cm touching Hieroglyphics ; it is evident that he was in the 
knowledge of Dr Young’s opinions at almost every stage of 
his progress, and that the question of originality may be as 
easily settled as that of priority of publication. Lastly, even 
if there were no weight in the considerations which have now 
been stilted, the habitual disingonuity and want of candour 
manifested by M. ChampoHion in every case where English- 
men are concerneil, would be sulRcient to discredit his alle- 
giitioii in a matter where his personal vanity and national pride 
arc both deeply interested. We have no inclination to say any 
thing imnccessarily severe ; but while we are ready to admit that 
M. Chiimpollion ‘ has accomplished too much to stand in need of 
‘ assuming to himself the merits of another,’ the fact, we think, 
is undoubted that he has done so; anil, by the instances which 
we shall have occasion to produce, it will be proved from his 
own mouth, that Dr Young is not the only individual who has 
reason to com})lain of him, and that his sense of literary justice 
is extremely dull when the claims of Englishmen are in ques- 
tion. 

M. Champollion appears to have commenced his hicrogly- 
phical studies by a very close examination of the remarkable 
text of Clemens above ijiioted, and to have imbibed, from it 
a strong conviction, that phonetic signs entered as an integral 
clement into the system of writing in use among the ancient 
Egy|)tians. Indeed, the right interpretation of the passage in 
question inevitably led to this conclusion; which, in its turn, 
evidently led to -another, viz. that if an alphabet of plioiictic 
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characters couU be constructed, it would probably furnish 
a key to hieroglyph ical writing in general, and produce new 
and unexpected results of the utmost importance to history. 
This, accordingly, was the principle upon which M. C. pro- 
ceeded ; and he is entitled to the undivided merit of having fore- 
seen the consequences tti which it might ultimately lead. 

The first and great point, therefore, was, if possible, to obtain 
such an alphabet; and to this M. C. directed his attention. But 
the task which he had to perform was com}>aratively an easy one: 
for Dr Young, as we have already seen, had not only demon- 
strated tlie practicability of constructing such an alphabet, but, 
by an analysis of the names Ptolemy^ Berenice^ and others, had 
assigned phonetic values to nine distinct characters, a consider- 
able portion of which have since been foniul to be correct. Facile 
est invent is add ere. The first great step had been made ; and 
it only reejuired pcrs<;verance and ^j^ood fortune to ensure suc- 
cess. We say ^ood fortune \ because Dr Young had alreatly 
done almost all that was possible with his materials^ If the 
hieroglyphic inscription of liosetta had come to Europe entire, 
a tolerably complete alphabet of phonetic hieroglyphics would, 
in all probability, have been formed, before M. Cliampollion 
was heard of as a labourer in this interesting field of iiiq^iiry. 
But, unfortunately, the Stone contains only the last four- 
teen lines of the hieroglyphic text, and these much mutilated ; 
while the hieroglyphic Name eX PtoUmij^ enclosed in an oval or 
elliptical ring, is the only one of all those mentioned in the 
Greek text which has escaped total destruction. This name is 
represented by eight hieroglyphic characters, one of them (the 
feather) being repeateil; ami as tlie Greek name riTOAEMAlOS 
consists ten letU-rs, it was of course impossible, without fur- 
ther materials, to fix, with absolute certainty, the relation be- 
tween the seven or eight hieroglyphic signs and the ten Greek 
letters. But the discovery of a new inonnnient (and in tliis 
consisted M. Cliampoll ion’s gootl fortune) at length removed 
all uncertainty in this respect, and led directly and easily to the 
formation ol' the alpliabet required. 

‘ The hieroglyphic text of the inscription of Rosetta, ’ says 
M. Champollion {Lettrc d M. Dacicr^ p. 6.) exhibited, on ac- 
f count of its fractures, only tlie name of IHolemy. T/te obeliUc 

• Jbund in the Isle of Fhilac^ and latehj removed to Fondon^ con- 
f tains also the hierogly})hic name of one oj the Ptolemies^ ex- 

• pjressed by the same characters that occur in the inscription 
. #.^ilosetta, surrounded by a ring or border ; and it is followed 

a second border, which must necessarily contain the proper 
‘ name of a woman, and of a queen of the family of the Lagi- 

• dae, sipce the group is terminated by the hieroglyphics ex- 
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* pressive of the feminine gender; characters which are FoiukI 
‘ at the end of the names of all the Egyptian goddesses with- 
< out exception. * I'he obelisk was lixed, it is said, to a basis 
^ bearing a Greek inscription, wdiich is a petition of the priests 
‘of Isis at Philae, addressed to King Ptolemy, to Cleopatra 
‘ his sister, and to Cleopatra his wife. Now, if this obelisk, 

‘ and the hicroglyphical inscription engraved on it, werctlie re- 
‘ suit of this petition, which in iact adverts to the consecration 
‘ of a moninnciit of the kind, tlie border, with the fennniiie pro- 
‘ per name, can only be that of one of the Cteupafras, This 
‘ name and that of Ptolemy, wliich in the Greek have several 
‘ letters in common, were capable of being employctl for a com- 
‘ parison of the hieroglypliical cliaracters composing them ; and 
‘ if the similar characters in these names expressed in both the 
‘ same sounds, it followed that their nature must be entirely 
‘ phonetic.* 

'The course of investigation here indicated appears abundant- 
ly simple and easy; but as the developnuail ol‘ a 1 lieroglyphic 
Alphabet has been mainly derived from a coniparison of the 
several signs which enler into the com))Osilion respectively of 
the names Ptolemy and Cleopatra^ we deem it necessary to exem- 
plify the process by which results so im})ortant were obtained. 

In the scjuare wliicli occn])ies the lower corner to the right 
of the accompanying plate, are incluchd three proper names 
'written hieroglyphically, and inclosed t‘ach within an elliptical 
ring or cartouche : No. 1. is the nanii* ol Ptolemy^ taken from 
the hierogly[)hic bninch ol* lh(‘ tri}>le inscription of liosetta; 
No. 'Z, is tlie name o'i Her eniC(\ ct)pietl from the ceiling at Kar- 
iiak ; aiid No. S. is that of f Yco/w//y/, as furnished by the obe- 
lisk of Philae. Of the first and second {Ptolemy and Brrenicc\ 
>ve have already given Dr Young’s analysis, deduced with sin- 
gular ingenuity fiH)m the Enchorial of the Rosetta Inscription; 
and we must reejuest the reader to bear in mind what was there 
stated, both in regard to the circumstance which determined the 
locus of these names, anti the method adopted for ascertaining 
the values of their ct)mp(»nent characters or signs. At jrresent 
w e liave to do only with the jfrst aiul l/iinl^ or with tlie names 
of Pi ole my and Cleopatra, 

Now, on relerring to the scrolls or rings, Nos. 1 and 3, coii- 


* Here we have an athnirable sample of M. Champollion’s ingen- 
uousness and candour ! The idcograpliic symbols of the female ter- 
mination (a semicircle and oval) arc assumed as long known and ad- 
mitted ; whereas llie interpretation ol’ these symbols had never been 
even suspected by any one till it was discovered by Dr Young. Disc, 
in HierogL hiU p, 45. 
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taining those names, the reader will perceive that, in the scroll 
of Plolcmy^ IITOAMH^, (No. 1.), the fourth, sixth, third and 
first characters, answering to A, E or H, o, and li are identical 
with the second, third, fourth, and fifth characters of the scroll 
or cartouche of Clcopntta^ KAEoriATPA, (No. 3,) wliich nuist 
tlierefore correspond respectively to the same letters A, £, O, 
and n. Here, then, we have the values o[\four characters 
(tlie lion, tile feather, the flower with the recurved stem, and 
the square) determined by a sort of insfaulia crucis — and, at 
the same time, a striking confirmation of the soundness ol’ the 
original hyjiothesis, which has become certainty by the actual 
comparison of these hieroglyphic names. Jkit the same process 
which enables us to ascertain the values of the characters coni- 
num to both names, equally enables us to infer the values of those 
in which they dilfer. Take, for example, the name kaeoitatpa. 
It is spelled hieroglyphically bj'^ ^liuc j^honetic characters or 
signs, togellier with the symbol of the female termination ; in 
other words, there is a jihonetic character corresponding to 
evt*7\ij letter in the name. But of these characters conse- 
cutively, A, E, O and n, have been determined by the direct me- 
thod of comparison ; wherefore, as the name is, by the suppo- 
sition, known, it follows that the values of the remaining //Vc 
Bifiy be inferred without the possibilily of error ; for, having as- 
certained the values of the second, third, fourth and fifth, we 
get necessarily, and at the same instant, the values of the first, 
.sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth. The sannt thing is apjilica- 
blc to the name of Ptiflcmij, Hence, as the name Vltopalra 
contains eip^ht distinct characters, and the name Plokmip de- 
ducting the four letters common to both, sujiplies ////er, we ob- 
tain from the analysis of tliese names alone, deven disiiuct cha- 
racters rejirescnting as many distinct sounds; and ii’lhe same 
indirect method be ajiplied to the name Hen nicc^ it will furnish 
four more, three of which represent distinct sounds, whih? lliti 
fourth, a goose of Nile {I idjxutsn) proves to lie a liomophone 
of the letter A; so that from these three names are dedueihle 
fourteen distinct phonetic characters, being only two less than 
the number of the Cadmean Letters, and Ibrming a consider- 
able portion of a Plionelico-Ilieroglyphic Alphabet, which it 
was easy to verily and extend by a))plying it to other scrolls 
or cartouches- 

These were of themselves pretty sure and prolific data. But 
the results, which they were almost sulHcieut of themselves to 
justify, were allerwards confirmed in the most com})Iete and 
extraordinary maimer, by a series of observations, condiieled 
by M. Champollion, with surprising diligence ami iugeuuity, 
and verified by siicli a variety and aeeiinuilation of evulenee, 
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as to exclude almost llic possibility of error. Of iIk* nature 
tliat evidence, we shall by and by enable our readers to judi^e> 
by some exam})les: — l>ut in the mean time, we may announce 
generally, that fnim a copious induction of instances, extending 
ill some cases to several hundreds, lor a single character, M. 
(’hampollion has completely ascertained tlial every phoiiclic 
hieroglyph is the image of a physical objfci, whose name, in 
the spoUen language of E rypl, began with the sound or artica^ 
lution which the sign itself is de-t'iied to represent. Tims, the 
image of an eagle, whieli, in the Coptic or Egyptian, is Ahum 
or Achom^ became the sign ol‘ the vowel A; that of a small vase 
or censer, in (\)j)lic Ihrbe^ the sign of the consonant B; that 
of a hand, 7h/, the sign of the consonant T ; that of a hatchet, 
Kcleh'ni^ t!u; .-.ign of the consonant K; that of a lion or lioness, 
I.cboy tlie sign of the consonant ; that t)f a nycticorax, MoU’^ 
htdp th.c sign of the c<msonant M ; that of a flute, S'.’hlundjo. 
the sign of the consonant S ; that of a mouth, the sign 

of tlie consonant R ; and the abridgeil image of a garden, 
S( Inic^ tl'C sign of the con'^onants ISH, 8:(\ 

It is in this wav tliat a I iieroglyphic Alphabet lias been pro- 
gressively formed, mul (as the same method of investigation is 
applicable to the eiiclioriul characters) a general Alphabet ob- 
tained. In (be accompanying engi^ning, the first column con- 
tains the (sreek letters; the secoiul, the corresponding Demo- 
tic iir Enchorial clairacters, as far as (liese have yet been deter- 
mined; aiultbe tliird, the IMionelic lIicrogly}>hics, with the re- 
C('nl additions made by Mr Salt and M. Champollion. With 
this kev in his hand, and a correct representation of a liiero- 
glyphic inscrijUioii — a'>, for exam])le, in the plates subjoined to 
/oi'ga's work, or in the engravings which illustrate the splen- 
did Drsrr/piion dr 1' or in any other (lelineations e<|ual- 
Jv faithful - the reader will be enabled to convince himself ]>rac- 
tically oi‘ tlie value and imjiorlance of this remarkable disco- 
very. 

A Hieroglyphic Alphabet being thus consiructed, M. ('ham- 
poilion pr(»ceeded to apjily it in decijihering llie proper names 
inscribed on the temjiies and other edifices of Egypt; and in 
his ‘ lA^ttre a M. J^acier, ’ he exhibits the results obtained 
from the inscriptions on the nioniiments of Dendcra {Tridp- 
rnA Thebes, Esiieli [L'lfopalis)^ Ed foil [AfwUinupnlis M//g- 
va\ Umbos, and Piiilae, relative to the Greek and Uoinan pc- 
liods of the history ol* Egypt. Of these we can only allbrd 
room to give a very In ief abstract ; and, 

I. Comiecled with the Greek period, we read, 1. the name 
of Ahwandcr (hr. Greats written AAK25ATPS, on the temple of 
Karnak neac Hiebcs. This name Dr Young had previou.-^ly 
deciphered Ir an the Enchorial, [Siipp. to the EvrijL IJrlt. voi. 
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IV. plnte LXXV.) 2. The name Ptolemy^ common to all the 
Lagidae, ^vritten iitoamhs and riTAOMHS, on tlie temples at 
Philac, Oinbos, Kdfou, Thebes, Koos, and Dcndera, and c^c- 
nerally followed in the cartouche itself by the ideographic le- 
gends, Ahmys Livings Bdoved oj Phtha^ or Beloved of Is/s. 3. 
The name of Queen Bfrenic(\ written EfNHKS on the ceiling 
of the great Triiim]dial Arch south of Karnak. 'i his hiero- 
glyphic name was first deeij^hered by J)r Voiing. 4. The name 
of Cleopatra, written, KAEOHAtm on the obelisk of Philae 
already mentioned, anil KAAOriATPA, and KAOriTPA on the 
edifices of Ombos, Thebes, and Dendcia. 5. The name 
of Ptolemy^ siirnamed Alexander^ w ritten IITOAMHSAPKSNTPS 
at Dendera and Ombos. (>. 'I'he name of another Plolcmy^ 
scarcely known in history, the son of Julius Caesar, and Queen 
Cleopatra, Caemrum^ whose royal scroll, sculptured at Dcn- 
dera, next to that of his mother, contains the legend nTOAMFfS 
snrnamed NHOicnsPS, Plolrmy the young Caesdv^ followed by 
the Ukom^raphie symbols for Alivays Living ; and (he title^ AV- 
loevd of Isis, spelt phouf tlcallip 

II. The l^honetic Alphabet w^as found to np})ly, w^ithout 
modification either in the value or arrangement of the signs, to 
a much more numerous series of hierogly|)hic names of sove- 
reigns sculptured on the monuments of Kgypt, — we mean the 
Roman Emperors ; but, contrary to all exjiectation, it was dis- 
covered, that their titles, names, and surnames, on the bas- 
reliefs of the temples, were expressed by means of hieroglyphic 
characters, suggesting not Latin but Cl rale trords^ — a circum- 
stance which seems to prove, what is indeed otherwise esta- 
blished, that, latterly, these sacred sculptures were executed 
by Greek workmen. Thus w’c have — 1. "riie title AvTOK^ctru^^ 
spelled AOTOKPTP and aotakptp, ^ inscribed alone on the edi- 
fices of Philae, Dendera, See., and follow^ed by the ideographic 
leo-ends, Alivays Livings Beloved of Phthay or Beloved, of Jsis* 
S.^The title of K.ettcru^^ w'ritteii KHSP and KHSPi3, f ac- 

companied by the same qualifications as the preceding, and fil- 
limr a cartouche or ring by itself. 3. The name of the Em- 
peror Aifouslns in two rings joined together, and forming the 
le'^eiid AOTKPTP KHSPX, Aliiuys Livings Beloved, of Isis, Uiis 
is repeated six times in the cornice of the western temple of 
Philae, and contains the only legend inscribed on the first 
medals of Augustus struck in Egypt. 4. The name of the 
Emperor Tiberimy written TBHPS, and more freijiiently TBPH2, 
which occurs on the walls, and in the gallery of the western 
temple of Philac. Two rings joined together contain the whole 

• "Iliis title is also found spelled ATTKPTP, ATTOKPIP, and ATTOKPTOP. 

I this name is also written KSPlX, KiSPr, Kli'APX, KAltP, and KAiSAPX. 
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legend, aotokptp tbphs khsps sbsTs, The Emperor Tibe^ 
rius Caesar Aitgusius ; but more generally AOTKPTP tbphs 
KHSPS, Alxvfii/s Livings which is repeated nine times on the 
frieze of the same temj)lc. 5. The title and name of the Em- 
peror Domitinn^ contained in two united rings of the same 
edifice of Philae, and w ritten aotkptp tomthnsJ sbsts j but 
a more extensive legend occurs several times on the edifices at 
Dendera, where the hieroglyphic rings which have been tran- 
scribed give AOTKPTP KHSPX TOMTIIN2 KPMNIIK2, Thc Empc-^ 
ror Tiberius Cnei>ar Germanicus^ with the symbol of Alxs^ays Lix>- 
ing, 6. The name ol’ the same Emperor on the Pampliiliari 
Obelisk at Rome. But this monument, in explanation of which 
the laborious Kircher has published a folio volume, is ge- 
nerally considered spurious; it is believed to have been 
chiefly sculptured at Home, in imitation of the Egyjitiaii 
style, but so ncgligenlh^ and unskilfully, as to exhibit a 
striking difference in the character of the workmanshi]), while 
the emblems aie put together in a manner wholly arbi- 
trary. 7. The name of the Emperor Trajan on the walls 
of the intercolumniation of the eastern edifice at Philae, 
Two cartouches or rings, united and placed before the fi- 
gure of the Emperor adoring the Goddes Isis, and the God 
Arueris have akotptp khsp tphns, The Emperor Caesar Tra- 
jan. The frieze of the same intercolumniation is composed of 
nine ovals or rings : that in the centre has TPilNS, Trajan.^ al» 
*Lvaijs living : the rings on the right, read two and tw^o, give the 
h'geiids k'h2:p1’, Caesar, eiernal\geim of Isis, ICPMNHK1' KH:i:P5:, 
Germanicus Caesar, KIISPS TniN:^:, Caesar Trajan, aliiai^s 
lk)ing : those on the left, aotkptp 2:bst2:, Tiie Emperor 
Aiigubtus, alwaijs ti ving — A O TK PT P K r i P T p n N The Em pet or 
Caesar Trajan, always living. T.astly, two rings sculptured on 
the great temple at Ombos, give the legend aotkptp KH>>pnpoa 
TPHNS KPMNHKS THKKS, The Emperor Caesar NerVa Trajan, 
surnamed Germaniius Darieus. 8. The name of the Emperor 
Eladrian on the pyramidion of the fourth lace of the Barbe- 
rini Obelisk at Rome, the cartouche containing it being placed 
before thc figure of Hadrian on foot making au offering to Phre 
or the Sun : but this moiuiment, like the Painphilian, is of 
Roman, not Egyptian workmanship. 9. On the Typlioniuni 
of Dendera, two rings united, and containing thc legend 
AOTKPTP KSP2: ANTONHNS, 'I he Emperor Caesar Antoninus, 
always livhig, which is several times repeated. 

Such are a few of the results obtained by the application of 


t On the Painphilian Obelisk this name is spelled TMITAN2, TMTIANX, and 
TMITIANS; at Philae, it is sonielhnet written TOMTIN2, and at Dendera, TO- 
M1TN2. 
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the Phonetic Alphabet to inscriptions connected with the Greek 
and Roman periods of Egyptian History. How far these 
results go to establish the soundness of the original discovery, 
we shall endeavour to point out, after we have adverted to the 
first department of Mr halt’s Essa}', which properly falls to be 
noticed in this place. 

I'hat gentleman informs us {Essap^ p. 3.), that on ihe first 
intimation of the discovery, he had conceived ^ a vei*y decided 
‘ prejudice against the phonetic system, ' thinking it ‘ founded 
‘ on too conjectural a basis;’ but having received M. Chain- 
pollion’s ‘ Lettre a M. Dacier’ and Dr Voung's ‘ Discoveries 
‘ in Hierogly))hical Literature,’ he set himself seriously to the 
examination of their contents, being unwilling,’ he says, ^ to 
‘ suppose that so much importance could i)e given, with- 
‘ out reason, by many persons of acknowledged talent in Eu- 
‘ rope, to a discovery which appeared to him only a very vague 
* and conjectural hypothesis.’ This led to a complete convic- 
tion of his error; and enabled him not only to confirm its truth 
on almost every point laid down by M. Champollion, from his 
own sketches on the spot, but, with the assistance of the latter, to 
add several new^ phonetic homophones, as well as the names of a 
numhet* of Egv})tinn gods and kings, in regard to whidi, how'- 
ever, he had, w'ithout his kno\vle<lge, been forestalled by M. 
Champollion, in his ‘ Precis dii SystCiiie IJieroglyphi(|ue des 
‘ Anciens Egyptiens, ’ to be noticed immediately. We shall 
stale a few of the more .remarkable results obtained by Mr 
Salt. 

Of names connected with the Greek and Roman periods 
of Egyptian history, Mr Salt has been able to add to the 
list of those previously deciphered, 1. the name of Arsi?iOf\ 
found by him at Gau-Kibeer, at Edfou, and at Dakke: the 
first w'as written APXINE at full; the second, AV^l w'ilh a con- 
traction ; the third APiCN, together with a figure of Isis, which 
probably implies goddess , — the symbols of the female termiiia- 
nation being subjoined in all the three. On the noble propy- 
lon at Karnak, the finest specimen remaining of Egyptian 
sculpture, this name is also found in conjunction with that of 
Ptolemy, wdio is designated as the ‘ father ’ of Ptolemy, who 
had for his wife Bereiiiee. 2. The name of iVir//?/;, the father of 
Alexander, occurs on the granite sanctuary at Karnak ; and on 
the same building is sculjitured the name of his son, who is 
termed Mai-Amun, Jidovai of Amuiu The phonetic hiero- 
glyhs representing the former evolve <PAEEno2:, wliich ap- 
proaches as near to the sound of the Greek as any other name 
yet discovered, excepting that of iCAEoriATPA, which accords 
with it letter for letter. 3. Mr iSait has applied what he conceives 
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to be an important correction to (he readinn; oi the name Bi:yrh{t^c, 
In tlie hieroglyphs composing it, both Dr Young and M. Cham- 
pollion concur in considering the final character as a goose of 
Nile. But in all the rings containing that name at Karnak, Edfou, 
the little temple near ll^sneh, Dakke, &c., Mr Salt observed 
tliat the bird was either a hawk, a crow, or an eagle ; nor could 
he find any other bird to which the sound of A could be at- 
tributed. 4. '^ro the n.'imes of Homan emperors already deci- 
phered, the additions which Mr Salt has been able to make are 
those of Nero^ Cominodus^ Hadrian^ Antojiinns^ and one which 
appears to be Marcus J^crus Antoninus Augustus Impcrator 
Caesar^ forming the ornaments of a cornice in the interior of a 
small prop 3 don on the west of the island of Philac. The name 
of Domitian he copied from the Beneventinc Obelisk, as given 
by Zo’ega; and from (he whole lie has been able to deduce a- 
bout twenty new homophones. So much for the Greek and 
Roman jicriods. Let us here pause a little, and take a retro- 
spect of the ground vve have cleared. 

The phonetic s^^stem of the ancient Eg^^ptians, as brought 
to light by th(3 discoveries of Dr Young and M. Champollion, 
differs so coinpletel}' IVom every mode of writing known or 
practised among Europeans, that a little scepticism at the out- 
set of our acquaintance with it is perhaps unavoidable. But 
we are very much mistaken indeed if the proofs which ))revailed 
over the early incredulity" of Mr Salt, will not prove equally 
powerful in convincing our readers that, ho\vever anomalous 
it may at first sight appear, it w'as in reality employed b}" the 
extraordinaiy people to whom it is ascribed. The following 
considerations will have their due weight with all who arc accus- 
tomed to examine and a})preciate evidence. 

1. The fact of (here being a similar usage of phonetic cha- 
racters in an existing language, which is not on the whole 
wu'ittcn phonetically, proves that the system in question is not 
so contrary to analogy as we might at first be inclined (o 
imagine. The modern Chinese is a syllabico-ideographic 
language; but in order to express foreign combinations of 
sounds, the characters, instead of retaining their natural sig- 
nification, are rendered simpl^^ phonetic by aji appropriate 
mark, and thus represent nierel}^ the initial or predominant 
sound of the name or word of wdiich they are the usual and 
natural signs. 2, The progress of the discovery, and the 
facts connected with it, real!}" seem to demoiistntri* it?, rreili 
and certainty. The name of 7-*. A //. ?y, lal.cn Ih-octta 

Inscription, rests on the basis of an a(TOwp(tnpin^^ lra)iidatiim i 
the same thing may be said of the name Cleopatra; and from these 
tw"o have the elements of a Hieroglyphic Alphabet been legiti- 
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jfnately derived. 3. But the strongest evidence In support of the 
Hieroglyjdiic Alphabet is the pcrtect agreement of the results 
obtained by means of it, with known facts in the history of the 
personages whose names have been deciphered — with the dates 
of the edifices on which tliese names arc sculptured, or with 
other circumstances of a personal or general nature, the 
combination of which it is impossible to attribute to acci- 
tleiit, or to account for in any other w'ay than by admitting 
the correctness and certainty of the discovery. Thus, the 
name of Ptolemy is found only on buildings, evidently of 
a posterior date in the style of their architecture to the older 
inonuments of Egyptian art : the name of Cleopatra is found 
m mother to a Ptohnuj^ at Erncnt and Koos, at the latter 
of wliich there is also a Greek inscrip'tion, in which Cleopatra 
is represented as reigning vilh her son : aiul a cpiecn of the 
same name is represented as wdie to a Ptolemy at Cau-Ki- 
beer, at Dakke, in a little temple at Pliilac dedicated to 
Venus Aphrodite, and in another discovered by Mr Salt, tle- 
dicated to Esculapius, in all of which it corresponds to the 
Greek inscriptions found there. On many other temples a 
Cleopatra is constantly associated with a Pioleniy. On the 
fine propylon at Karnak the name of Ptolemy accompanies, as 
usual, that of Cleopatra, and he is reju’esonted as son of IHo- 
lemy and Arsinoc : the name of Alexander, son of Ainun, is 
found Unjeiher with that of Philip, his father: and at Edfou the 
name of Ptolemy is follow ed by the title of Alexander, and by the 
name of Berenice Ids wile. Again, tlie titles of Antokrator, 
fSebastos, Eusebes, Kaisar, are continually I’ouiul in conjunc- 
tion with the names of Jtowait JCmperors, but nrn r with those of 
the Ptolemies : and the titles of Germanicus, Daciciis, are found 
annexed on/// to the names of those sovereigns who bear those 
titles on their medals : the name of Hadrian is })r(.*iixed, as it 
should be, to the name of the Em})eror Trajan : and the greater 
part of the names of the Emperors, from Augustus to Com- 
modus, are found on tcinj)les and edifices, the style of which 
clearly indicates that they are of a more modern date than those 
of the age of the Ptolendos. These names and titles, all made 
out by interj)rcting the hieroglyphics into tlie initial sounds 
of words, as has l)een already explained, are not confined to 
a few isolateil scrolls, but are sculptured by hundreds and 
thousands througliout the separate edifices, and there are no 
scrolls ill these edifices which do not apply to those who 
had a share in tlie construction. The oval containing the name 
of Hadrian is sculptured on a column, the hieroglyphics of 
which are known, by a Greek inscription, to have been executed 
immediately after his reign : the name of Soter repeatedly oc- 
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fiirs ill }>Ji(iiiolic cl iji ratters, iinioii" the hicro/r^lyplucs on the 
miiminy-case of a person whose name was JSoler, as apfMWs 
hff the ih'vvh inscription written on the same case : and, above 
all, this name is found, in the (Ireek, exactly after lliat of Osiris, 
ns Dr Young had before stated the names of persons deceased to 
have been found, in the hierc»glypliics on the body. Thesc,^ 
and many other analogous circumstances which might be men- 
tioned, amount to such a bod}" of concurring testimony, as 
cannot, we think, be resisted; and serve to establish the cer- 
tainly of tlie Hieroglyphic Alpliabet, and ihi* truth of the de- 
ductions which M. Ohainpollioii and others liavc drawn from 
it. We sliall yet have occasion to produce further evidence in 
sujiport of this conclusion* 

liefore ]nu)ceeding to give the phonetic names of the Kgyp- 
^ian deities, from which, as Dr Murray long ago remarked, 
{Snmmarp of I\i>'i/pti(in Vol. II. of 

Ib'iice’s 'Pravels), the names of the Kgy])tian kings are almost 
all derivi*d, Mr iSalt sto])s to mention an intermediate disco- 
v('iy ol' considerable interest, which proves that phonetic cha- 
racters were in as early as the reign of Psamniitichus, (M. 
C'hampollion shows, as we shall see directly, that they were in 
U'»e at a much earlier ])crio(l). It had struck him forcibly, that 
as llu‘se characters had been a]i})lied to the names of stranger 
kings — the Ptolemies and Homan Emperors— so they would 
likewise, if known, have, in all ]trobabilitv, been macle use of 
in expressing the names of tlie Ethiopian sovereigns, wlio had 
previously held the country in subjection. 'Elie result proved the 
soiiiuhiess of tliis conjecture. Erom some sketclics made at 
Abydos, Mr Salt, to liis great delight, dociplicred the name of 
v.AiiAKO, or xABAKO^pe, with the same termination as W’us af- 
UTwards Ibimil in amlno^do ; and, in a sketch taken from the 
back of a small portico at Medinet-Iiaboo, be discovered the 
name of TiPAKA, who, he imagines, can be no other than ‘ 77r- 
‘ huhah^ King ol' Kthiojiia, who came out to make war against 

Sennacherib, King t)f Assyria, ’ as is mentioned in the second 
book <'f Kings, c. xix. v. 5). If this supposed identity be ad- 
mitted, it w<)iild prove that the ])hoiictic characters were in use 
full 700 years before Christ, as i'ar back as the lime of the pro- 
phet Isaiali; and it Avould establish the reign of a sovereign, nam- 
ed in the Bible, of wliose existence some learned men had been 
pleased to doubt. Nor did his discoveries stop here. Upon 
the high granite rocks at Elcphantiria, and also from beneath 
the intrusive name of a Ptolemy? on a large fallen column in 
front of the great temple at Karnak, Mr S. deciphered, with 
the utmost ease, the name of nxAMiTiK written phonetically : 
This name is also found sculptured on one of the small temples 

I 2 
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at Eleithias, and on the Ci^mpensian obeli'ik, and tliat in Monte 
Citorio, of which engravings are given by Zoega, at the end of 
his learned and valuable work on the Origin and Use of Obe- 
lisks. 

Mr Salt then proceeds to give a short account of some of the 
principal Egyptian Deities, and the images under which they 
are represented, together with their hieroglyphical as well as 
phonetic names, wherever he was able to decipher them. He 
begins with the eight more ancient divinities mentioned by 
Herodotus, whose names he determines to be, 1. Kintph^ or Jeh 
or Kneuphy represented symbolically by a chicken watch- 
ing an ostrich featlicr, or by the feather alone with a crouching 
figure, or by the flag indicating God, or, as the Agathodmmon, 
by the image of the sacred serpent, which enters into the cele- 
brated union of the globe, wings, and serpent, placed over tlx' 
entrance of all the temples in Egypt. 'The phonetic name isim- 
ceilain. 9. AV////, one of the great goddesses of the firmament, 
represented as a human figure with tlie head of a lion. Her pho- 
netic name is either neet or ng, * to which arc gemu’ally an- 
nexed the goose and globe, with a feminine termination, signify- 
ing, ideographically, ‘ daughter of the Sun. ^ 3. PlUluiy phoneiice 
<I>0A, having for his emblem a scarabanis, according to Ilonis 
Apollo, and represented on tlie tcmjdcs under the form of a 
human figure, with a scarabaais over its heail, sometimes en- 
circled by the globe and serpent. 4. Ainuiiy commonly repre- 
sented by an image in the biinian form, of a black colour, witli 
the head of a ram, Hurmounlcd by ihc globe and serpent, and 
written phonetically amn. 5. /V/rc, or the Sun, generally re- 
presented by a globe encircled by a ^e^pent, and hieroglyphic 
cally designed by the same emblem. His attributes are involv- 
ed in mystery. G. AthoVy who is commonly represented under 
the form of a female with a peculiar liead-drcss, composed of a 
globe, encompassed by two slender upright horns, and sur- 
mounted by two long feathers. Her symbolical designation is 
the figure of a hawk enclosed in a sejuarc, with a smaller square 
at one of its corners ; and her phonetic name, which is often 
met with, A0P. 7 . BvtOy or Manly representing the lower fir- 
mament, and designated like Ncith by an outstretched female 

* Diis occui-s very frequently, and in such conihinalion with lh<' 
known symbols, as to leave no doubt of its signification. It may serve 
to give a clearer idea of what we mean by the phomiic name to men- 
tion, that it is invariably expressed in this instance by a zig-zag, two 
feathers, and a pair of tongs, the Coptic names of these objects begin- 
ning respectively with the lettei-s, or sounds expressed by the letters, 
N, E, (repeated) and T or TIL 
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fji^ure, which is also sometimes lotind as her symbolic charac- 
teristic. Her phonetic name is MT. 8. Mcndcs^ or the genera- 
tive power of nuture, represented under tlie form of a human 
figure, with the liead cjf a goat advanced in front of the fore- 
head, and designated symbolically by a square, a dot, and a 
chicken watching over them : phonetic name unknown. 

Of tiui minor deities, Mr Sait points out the phonetic names and 
symbols of, 1. kpmS; 2. Taut or Thatfiy tt or 00, re- 

presented as a human figure, with the head of an ibis; 3. Osiris^ 
orxirE or OY>jiri, designated, as is well known, by an eye and 
a chair or throne; Nrpthry ANK^I»e£; 3. ILausy ors, desig- 
nated by a hawk, or the figure of a child with one luind poLiil- 
ing to the lips; 6. Aniibis, aN'I>, designated by the head of a 
fox, commonly mistaken for that of a dog; 7. Seth or SotJu:^^ 
£■0, symbol unknown ; 8. Scrapie ^A.rnr ; lastly, Imoiitli^ the 
Egyptian Esculapius, written iMOTe*^, and confirmed by a pa- 
pyrus, vvliich contains the expression \\'ryx,v7rtov n icrii hoi 

lou, Mr Salt then subjoins (p. 51-5-1 ) a tabular Jiat, to which 
we can only refer, of Egyptian kings and <|ueens\ whose nasues 
arc «iil written phonetically ; and concludes with expressing an 
opinion — that as the fact of phonetic hieroglyphics ha\ing been 
in use in the earlier period of the Egyptian monarchy is now 
clearly established, so their application will he found not to 
have been confined to tlic names of gods, kings, or phiccs; — an 
opinion which M. CiiaiupoUiou had already, unknown to Mr 
JSalt, conijiletely verified. 

This filings us at once to the * Pn'ri^ du Sjjsiemc 
phiijne des /tncieus /V.*., — a Wiuk bevoiid all doubt ol Llic 

very highest interest and value, not merely as exhibiiing a clear 
and comprehensive view of iheresuUs w idcli had been previously 
obtained, but as embracing a great variety of new and irnpoilant 
investigations, calculated to elucidate the graphic system 

of the ancient Egyptians, and to shed a strong light upon a por- 
tion of ancient history hitherto abandoned to scepticism or conjec- 
ture. In this masterly peiformancc the object of the author is 
to demonstrate, 1. Tliat the IMionetico-Hieroglvplilc Alphabet 
is a|)plicablo to the royal hieroglyphic legciuE of every epoch 
ill the lii^tory of Egypt ; 2. That this alphabet is the true key 
to the whole hieroglyphic system; 3. That tlic ancient E- 
gyplians constantly employed it to represent alphabetically 
tlie sounds of words in their spoken language; 4*. That all 
the hieroglyphicid inscriptions are, to a considerable extent, 
composed of signs purely alphabetical ; and, 5. That difterent 
kinds of characters — the nature of which he also endeavours 
to appreciate — were himultaiicously etnp.loyed in the hierogly- 
phic texts: Lastly, from all these propositions, each of vvliiclt 
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is proved by an incredible variety of applications and examples, 
the author attempts to deduce a general theory of the graphic 
system of the ancient Egyptians ; — a difficult task, doubtless, but 
prosecuted with singular skill, ingenuity, and learning — and 
leading undoubtedly to very curious results. We have now 
stated what the author professes, or attempts to make out. To 
what extent he has succeeded, our readers will be better able to 
judge, when they have perused the following brief abstract of 
his proofs and illustrations. 

Neglecting the controversial part of M. Champollioirs work, 
in which he endeavours, (as we have already shown) most un- 
justly, to dispute with Dr Young the priority of discovery, — 
and also omitting that portion in which he retraces the results 
already obtained, — we come at once to the application of the 
Phonetic Alphabet to diilbrciit bicroglypliical groups and gram- 
matical forms, of constant occurrence in the inscriptions. And, 
first, of the former. 

The hieroglyphic groups of most frequent occtirrence in the 
texts arc those which corre>pond to the ideas of Daiif^litryj 
Nurslings Father^ Mother^ Slslrr^ 

1 . The idea oi S(m is exj)rcssetl by three diflercnt groii})s. 'I'hc 
Jirst^ and most common, is a goose, s or .s7/, and a small per- 
pendicular line, a or e, forming the word ,^ha or .s*Ar, or 
evidently connected wdth the Theban Coptic root s/ia^ oiiri, 
nasci, and the Momphitic 5 /m/ of the same import, and involved 
in the compounds sheniot^ son of father (brotl'ier*consanguineaii).i 
sJirnmaUy son of mother (brother- ntorinc), and i;/irnso^iy son (d’ 
brother, or cousin. The second is formetl of an ellipse or oval 
5 and a small perpciuliciilar line e, whence we liave the word 
sr or .s/, which appears in the Coptic piopcr name Llorsitsi^ 
Homs son of Isis. * The I hud is conipc^scd of the figure ol 
an infant with its hand at its mouth, which represents ^ in the 
title on the Pamphilian Obelisk, and the small perpen- 

dicular line c or /, thus giving, as before, the word sc or sL A 
fourth group expressing JiUation is written vicSy ecjuivalent to 
the Coptic roots wrs*, enasci, gignere, vias or misr^ natus, infans, 
pullus. f Beit observed, however, that this group expresses 
maternal descent only, while the group she or si indicates pa- 
ternal : thus, llor she h Onsiremes h Esc, Horns, son of Osiris, 


^ The late Mr Akcrblad was the first who gave the import of this 
Coptic proper nanie- 

f In the llosetla Inscription this word, combined with the two 
characters which express dm/, corresponds to the ru, yin&Mx of the 
Greek text, where the celebration of the King’s biitli day is men- 
tioned. 
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born of Isis. 2. The group expressingyh///^;* reads tuc or toue^ 
which is clearly traceable to the Coptic roots taue^ tamie^ 
producere, profcrre, probably derived from ta dare, and tmo 
germen. 3. The idea of mothcn' is represented by a vulture, { 
one of the homophones of M, and a peculiar species of hatchet 
recognised in the three forms of Egyptian writing (for example^ 
in the enchorial name of Ptolemy) as the sign of the vowel o 
or of tlie dipthong ou ; whence wc get moii^ allied to the 
iiashmouric Coptic mcou^ mater, the Theban maau and the 
Mcmphitic mau of the same import ; or, by the addition of a 
third character — the segment of a sphere, t — which is a reading 
of frequent occurrence, we obtain moui^ the very word which 
Plutarch has given as pure Egyptian for mother^ and as one of 
the surnames of Isis. § 4. The group expressing kiitg gives 

out sl?K which is a derivative of sontcti^ or smitony or soirntrij re- 
gcre, dirigere. 5. The word placcy in the Greek text of 

the Rosetta Inscription, is expressed in the hieroglyphic text 
by an owl, and an arm extended, cr, ma^ a word which Dr 
Young erroneously supposed to signify father. 

Next of the signs which represent certain grammatical forms, 
as geiideis, numbers, persons, and times. 1. The ordinary 
mark of feminine groups is the segment of a sphere, equivalent to 
T in all tlic proper names, and answering to the Coptic feminine 
article indicated by the same letter : thus, Uhe^ the daughter, isen^ 
the sister, and Imou^ the mother. But, in the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, the feminine article is sometimes placed at the end of a 
group ; wliich accounts for our meeting sometimes with mou^ mo- 
ther, and sometimes with moui^ the mother; though the Coptic 
contains no example of this inversion. The masculine determinate 
article in Coptic is r, the equivalent of which in the hieroglyphic 
texts is llic striated square, the constant sign of the letter n in all 
the (ircck and Roman inscriptions. 2. The plural of nouns is 
expressed either by prefixes or terminations. Tlie prefixes are 
the broken or horizontal line N, and the vase equivalent to NE 
or 1 ^ 1 . The terminations are either two small perpendicular 


f Horus Apollo informs us {Hierog. I. No. 12.), that in order to 
denote mother y the Egyptians painted a vulture, Iv tovtm rf 

yivu rm ov^ 

§ ‘H l<rriv m x.oLt MOY0 kxI Si 

TT^arx rm ovo^oerm MUTEl’A, t« x, r. A. Pe Iside et O&h'ide* 

The statement of Plutarch is confirmed by the fact, that, wherever 
the representation of Isis occurs on the monuments, it is accompanied 
by the legend Pse djennouty Isis powerful mother. The Greeks, 
mistaking the qualifying word for a proper name, have written it 
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lines indicating duality, or three, indicating indefinite plurali- 
ty, (This was first remarked by Dr Young.) The three lines 
are sometimes preceded by the Utiius or the quail, and, rendered 
by the Plionetic Alphabet, are equivalent to the Coptic plural 
terminations ouc or oui, 3. As in Coptic certain qualifying 
words are formed by the conjunctive pronoun ?//, qui, so, in the 
hieroglyphic text^, a number of groups exprcj»sing qualifications, 
or, in Ollier win*di>, cnipltiyed adjectively, begin with the vase 
and hegineiu of the sphere, the phonetic signs of?//. 4. One 

example only has yet been found of a pronoun the subject of a 
pro[)osition lepresented by a separate group: it is the pronoun 
of tile third person singular masculine, which is written ntoph^ 
being letter for letter Coptic; but numerous examples occur of 
pronouns of the second, and, above all, of the third person, 
combined with nouns or verbs, i,onietimes as prefixes, but more 
frequently as afllxe^. Thus (?//>//, or simply /j//, equivalent to 
the Coptic napk or ncpli being the inasenline, .and -S’, equivalent 
to the Coptic nc$ being the feminine allix ol’tlic third person), 
we have father ol' him, tones^ father of her; vwiitph or 
tmouphy the mother of him, mouts^ the mother of her ; bhcpli^ 
the son of him, Jit's the son of her ; Uheph or ahetph^ the daughter 
of him, /.s7/ri or the daughter of her; »s7/y>//, the brother ot 

him, 57/6, the brother of her ; tsnph or sntphy the sister of him, i>Hts 
the sister of her. 5. In Coptic, the preposition h prefixed to a noun, 
indicates llie genitive case ; and in hieroglyphics, the broken 
line, one of the homophones of N, performs the same function. 
Thus, in all the hieroglyphic legends placed beside the represen- 
tations of the god 1 lorus, we read either 1 lor she k Omircy llo* 
rus the son of Osiris, or llur she Oiibir 'e ms ii Ese^ Jrbirus, son 
of Osiris, born of Isis. 6. In tlie liieroglyphic brand) of the 
Rosetta Inscription we meet with verbs in three distinct tenses, 
the present, past, and future, but only in third person singular. 
The characteristic signs of these tenses, taken phonetically, are, 
however, nothing more than Coptic prefixes and affixes. Thus, 
the third person plural of the present is indicated by the re- 
curved sign or the two sceptres 2, prefixed to the group repre- 
senting the verb, and ic(uivalent to the Coptic prefix se. Again, 
the third person of what seems to be a past tense is indicated 
by the affix of the horned snake if the subject be masculine, 
and by that of the two sceptres 2, if it be feminine; forms of 
which traces appear in one of the past tenses of the verb djoy 
dicerc, viz. pcdjaiy pedjaky P^djV'i pcdjaphj pedjasy in the I'heban 
dialect, pedjciy pcdjaJcy &c. in the Meniphitic, and pcdjciy ped^ 
jeky pedjpy pedjephy j)edjes in the Bashmouric. Lastly, the third 
person plural of the future — the tense and person in which all 
the verbs of the nine last lines of the hieroglyphic text of llo- 
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setta appear — is marked by a group of three characters; the 
recurved sign or the two sceptres S, the broken line n, and the 
three perpendicular lines I or E; from which we obtain s/ir, 
equivalent to the Bashouric sene^ and the Theban and Mem- 
phitic snia^ the characteristic mark of the third person plural 
of the Coptic future definite. — So much for the application of 
the Phonetic Alphabet to different hierogiyphical groups of 
frequent occurrence, and to certain grammatical forms; — an 
application which has gone far, if not to demonstrate, at least 
to create a very strong presumption, that a very great part of 
every hieroglyphic text is w’rittcn alphabetically. 

The next subject of investigation — the deciphering of the 
hieroglyphic proper names of the Egyptian Divinities — is om? 
of great interest in relation to the subject now under considera- 
tion ; but from the incidental notice already given of Mr Salt’s 
readings, and the copious catalogue contained in the Article 
E(;ypt [sect. II.) to which w^e refer, we shall, in a great measure, 
confine our analysis to the additional results obtained, or the 
corrections applied, by M. Charnpollion. 

The images of the gods and goddesses, wliich cover tlic 
Egyptian monuments of all orders, are accompanied by hiero- 
glyphic legends, invariably commencing with three or four cha- 
racters, which import, 77; /.v is the aspeeff the inode of existence^ 
ihc jircsencc^ or the rcscmhhuicc ; and this formula is followed 
by the preposition w, (f expressed by the broken or horizontal 
line; after which comes the proper name of the god or goddess. 
That name is always WTitten in the same phonetic characters 
with those of individuals; but in&tcad of the figurative character 
man found at the end of the latter, it is constantly terminated 
by the ideographic sign of god or goddess — a sign the import 
of which was determined by a comparison of the Greek with 
the Hieroglyphic and Enchorial texts of the Rosetta Inscrip- 
tion. By this initial formula, and this terminal character, 
therefore, the names of the Egyptian Divinities are easily re- 
cognised on the monuments. 

1. Hie testimony ot the Greek writers leaves no doubt 
whatever that the god represented on the monuments with the 
head of a hawk, surrounded by a globe or disc, was the Egyp- 
tian aS 7;;/, called ./<*/’, Ila^ lli^ and Phre. M. Charnpollion 

has made out phonetically the name which baffled Mr Salt. 
2. Ammon 9 or Amo?in, or Amnn^ the principal deity of Thebes, 
represented wdth the head of a ram, and assimilated by the 
Greeks (from whom we first learned his name) to their own 
Zsvf, M. Charnpollion reads amn, as JMr Salt had previously 
done. 3. On the paintings and bas-reliefs, however, he dis- 
covers a second divinity with a ram’s head, but distinguished 
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from the first, either by an 2 ira:us placed between his horns, or 
by complicated and very peculiar coijfuresj containing a solar 
disc and one or more m \ ci . I^ike the preceding, this god bears 
the name of aivin, sometimes that of Arntm- If a or Amo7i - JiC \ — 
but more frequently a third name, in the orthography of which 
tiiere are four different varieties, viz. nu, nouu, nm, and noum. 
If* we pronounce the n of the name isn in the Coptic manner, 
like a V or F, we obtain nev or nef, the god who, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, was the principal divinity of the Thebaid ; and, 
in the same way, in Noun {No?i/) we recognise the knoto-/? of 
Strabo, identical with the of Plutarch and Eusebius. If, 
on the other hand, we pronounce Noun in the ordinary way 
{No//d) wc get the XNOrB-<v- of the Inscription of the Cataracts 
0 jceci Xvov/iii) and of the Basil id ian Stones, and the 
Ammon-i^htmbis of the Latin Inscription discovered by Beizoni 
in the (juavries of Sycnc. Lastly, in the variation noum, we 
also discover the xnoym-<? of the Basilidian Stones, which bear 
indifibreiitly Xv«t;/3i?, and Xvov^i?. and which show that these 

dilFcrcnt names applied to one and the same divine being, re- 
presented under the form of a set pent. ^ 4^ Vhtlui^ one of tlip 

♦ All the details transmitted by the Greek writers concerning 
the mode in which the Egyptians ve^TQ&eniQdi Amynon-Kneph, ^ Ain-‘ 
mon-CJniouphisi or Ammon- C /man mi a ^ arc pcrfectl}^ applicable to the 
images of the god whose hieroglyphic names we have found to be 
AMN, NTi, NOun, and noum. Eusebius informs us that the Egyp- 
tians represented the Demiwfros, or creator of the world, whom tliey 
called K)u'ph, under a human form, covered vtitli blue flesh, en- 
circled by a zone or girdle, holding a sceptre, and ha\ing on the 
head a ro^^al ornamented coiffure of fcathersr Porphyry gives us 
the same information : * Ilujus porro Kv>j<p imaginem, inquit, humana 

• forma depingunt, colore cmruleo, zonam tenentem et sceptrum, 

• pennam gcrentem in capitc ; ovum ab ore producit, a quo nascitur 

• Deus quern .Lgyptii Plha, Graeci Vulcanurn vocant.’ According- 
ly, on all the monuments, the god alternately called Amitn and Noub 
appears under a human form, with llesli painted blue, inve&ted with 
a zone, and having his head-dress surmounted by two enor- 
mous feathers of diiferent colours. Eusebius also tells us (^Praep. 
et Dcmonsl. Evarirr. HI. ix. ll/>, Paris, 1(J28,) that Kneph was repre- 
sented emblematically under the form of a serpent ; and we have 
seen above that on the Basilidian Stones, the names Xvevip;?, 

and Xvovpii are accompanied by the image of a serpent. Moreover, 
on the monuments in the cider style of Egyptian art, this divinity 
is sometimes found with an uraeus on his head; but he is more 
frequently either preceded or followed by a huge serpent nearly co- 
vering his visible image with its enormous coils. We learn farther 
from Eusebius, that Kneph was regarded by the Egyptians as the 
and that, in this character, he was also represented by 
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principal E^ryptian Divinities, chiefly adored at Memphis, and 
a«;siniilated by the Greeks to their was, accord incr to 

Eusebius, believed to be the son of the God Kiuph^ or Ammon- 
Cnouphis or Chnubis. In constant juxtaposition with the imasres 
o\' ihe Dan hi r^os sculptured on the bas-relieFs of Thebes, Ip- 
sambul, Edfou, Ornbos, and Philae is the figure of a second 
divinity, a-wvxog distinguished either by a solar disc and 
crescent surmounting his head-dress, — or by the ordinary 
sceptre of the gods combined with a nilomcter, a handled cross, 
a la^h and a balance, — or enveloped from neck to heel in a tight 
vestment, leaving only the hands which luild the sceptre at li- 
berty : and there can be no doubt that this is meant for the re- 
presentation of Vht/ia^ since the hieroglyphic group placed beside 
the figure contains that name expressed in phonclic characlcrs. 
Here, then, we liave a complete proof of the statement 
of h'.uscbius, that Phtha was believed to be the son of Kneph, 
or Ammon-Chnouphis, the Dcniiurgf^s of tlic Egyptian mytho- 
logy. Among the titles which the decree of lio*setta gives to 
Ptolemy Epiphancs is Mai^PJUha^ vtto mv beloved of 

Phlha^ 5. Petbe^ whom the Greeks call Kronas and the Latins 
Safnrn^ was tlcciphcrcd from a Coptic manuscript in the Bor- 
giaii Museum. 6. Among other nan)cs of Egyptian divinities 
contained in the Greek inscription discovered at Scheie, be- 
tween Elephantina and Philae, is that of a goddess called 
or mentioned immediately after Ammoii- 

Chnoubis, and of course corresponiling to the Greek and 
the Latin ffnno. But, on the bas-reliefs, the figure of Amnion is 
always aceompanied by that of a godcicss, whose distinctive sign is 
a large feather stuck in her head-dress, anil whose hieroglyphic 
name, expounded phonetically, reads or evidently the 


a serpent ; and it is worthy of remark that the surname of Neoa- 
given to the Emperor Nero on those of his medals struck 
in Egypt, is united to the image of an enormous serpent, bearded, 
and having the head ornamented with a symbolic coilfure. Lastly, 
the above-mentioned Greek and Latin inscriptions, in Avl)ich Ammoyi^ 
is mentioned, were found, the one in the isle of Sehele near 
Syene, and the other at 8yene itself; that is, at a small distance 
from the isle of Elephantina, where Strabo places the temple of 
Kvoy<pi 5 , and where, according to Eusebius, the deity worshipped had 
:i human lorm, the head of a rani surmounted by a disc, and the flesh 
painted blue. From all this, then, there can he no doubt that the 
god, who bears in the hieroglyphic writing the names of AV/> or Nf 
Noub or NnKf\ and Noum, is identical with Ammon, and the divinity 
whom the Ciiecks call Knepk, Chnuphisy and Chnumis, Vide Precis^ 
pj). 90-9‘A 
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s-ainc witli the or of the Greek inscription. 7. Of the 
names of divinities better known, those deciphered by M. Cham- 
pollion are — Annbisy the son of Clsiris and Nepthe, written Anb 
and Anebuy and distin^uislied by the lioad of a schacaly which the 
(jrccks have mistaken for that of a dog; Osiris^ the spousc of 
Isis, written Ousn' and Oust/; Arut'risy the twin-brother of 
Oniris, wn-itten Aracn\ Harorriy or Haroueri : together with 
Aplsy Auucisy BesUy Sochanny and 'I'liaiuouthis, From 
all which it appears, that the ancient Egyptians wnote with pho- 
netic hieroglyphics, the names of their gods and goddesses. 

llcsiilts at once curious and intcrcbting have been obtained 
by the application of the Phonetic Alphabet to the proper naines 
of individuals of both sexes. Of these the Greek writers have 
preserved a considerable number, all of which are conjposed of 
the names of gods and goddesses, with the addition of some sig- 
nificative epithet, easily explicable by means of the phonetic 
inialyais. Tlius A^uwrxid^ signifies bjj Ammoti\ vie- 

torlons Neith ; engendered of' Tholh ; or gift 

of lie ov ihc Sun ; Hercules^ Ilarpoc rates ^ 

the xvoiid Jr lend oj' Pht ha ; the consecrated to his ; 

the amsecrated to Chnuitphis \ Ucch^f^ovr^ the consecrated to 'I'hei-* 
viuthis; TiiTAcri^y he xchu belongs to Isis; he Xilio belongs 

to Osiiis; gij't of Isis; child of Amonn; 

child oj' Osirisy &c. I'lie same observation is applicable to the 
names deciphered by M. Champollion, which prove that the 
mythological creed of the ancient Egyptians w'as interwoven with 
the whole texture of their society, and with every ciicumstance 
of life aiul manners. Thus we have Petamuny he who belongs 
to Amon ; Petamonrcy he who belongs to Amonre; Amenof 
an abbreviation of Amcnoftep (A^o<w^^)»; 5 ), approved of 
Amon; Amontety obedient to Amon; PlUahaJlep or PtahJ'tcpy 
approved of Phtha ; Pteji-an-Ptah or Pttp Ptahy the approved 
of Piuha; Ptahdjer or PtadjoVy Phtha the powerful, or the 
})Owerful by Phtha ; PethbrprCy he who belongs to Horus and 
the Sun ; Peleprc or Pelcpfucy (supposed by M. Champollion to 
be the same with the Pidiphar of Scripture, which, in the Cop- 
tic text of Genesis, is regularly written PttephrCi)y he who belongs 
to lie or the Sun ; hidjer or Isidjoiy Isis the great or power- 
ful ; IlatbrcM masculine and Hatorehet feminine, child of 
Athor; llor^amony Horus- Ammon ; Ilorsihly Ilorus son of 
Isis, and Amon-Horsicsiy Ammon- Ilorus son of Isis. From 
all which it appears, that the proper names of individuals 
of the Egyptian nation were written phonetically ; and, con- 
sequently, that the opinion expressed by Dr Young in the Arti- 
cle Eoytt, and repeated by M. Champollion himself in his first 
Letter to M. Dacier — that thcphuiictic hieroglyphics were coii- 
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fiiicil lo the transcription of words and proper names to 

the Egyptian language — is altogether erroneous. 

But the investigations of the ingenious and indefatigable 
Frenchman did not stop here. By an analysis of the royal 
titles and qualifications inscribed on the more ancient Egyptian 
monuments, he has shown, that, even anterior to the Persian 
Invasion, the Egyptians employed, in their hieroglyphic texts, 
characters representing the sounds of words in their spoken lan- 
guage; and that these words arc expressed by signs similar in 
form and value to those which were afterwards used for tran- 
scribing the proper names and titles of the Greek and Roman 
sovereigns : And by reading the hieroglyphic names of the 
kings of the Egyptian race sculptured on these monumentSy he 
lias not only ostalilished, ufion a firm basics, the high anti(pilt 3 " 
of the phonetico-hicrogh’pl lie system in Egypt, but, in a num- 
ber of instances, determined the epoch at which the monuments 
themselves wore erected. A few results of the latter class will 
complete our abstract of M. Champol lion’s labours. 

In the Lcftre d M, Dacier^ it is provcil by an unbroken 
cliain of facts, that the Egyptians wrote phonetically (that is, 
employed the figures of liiiniliar objects to express somuE), 
from the period of the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the 
Great, till the end of the reign of Atitoninus, that is, from 
the year n. to a. n. IGl, or nearly 500 years. But the 

Persian Conquest j)reccdc<l that of Alexander by about 103 
years ; and the next question v/as, whether, in llie interval be- 
tvveen the two conquests, and in the periods of the Egyptian 
monarchy anterior even lo the first, eviiient traces of the same 
system of writing can be discovered. If this point can be de- 
termined in the afiirmalivc, the chain of evidence will be com- 
plete. The following results will enable the reader to form his 
own judgment. 

1. In a cartouche engraved on a vase of Oriental alabaster, 
preserved in the Cabinet of the King, and evidently of high an- 
tiquity, M. Champollion deciphered the name Xerxes^ written 
K/ischearscha^ (the Persian name of that Prince), without any 
other omission than thiU of a single short medial vowel ; and 
what seems to place this reading be^’ond all doubt is, that 
the same vase exhibits another inscription in the cuneiform 
ox Persepolitan character (the ancient Persian), which M. Saint* 
Martin found also to evolve Khschmrscha — a new and veiy ex- 
traordinary confirmation of the phonetic theory. The hiero- 
glyphic name of Xerxes is accompanied by five characters, 
whose phonetic values give the word Icrina or Irirna^ the 
same with lere^ Iranian or Persian. 2. In his 2'9th Dynas- 
ty (the Mendestftn) Manctho places a king whose name is 
written the of Diodorus Siculus; and this king 
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hftd as his predecessor and successor two princes of the name 
of NiipggiT*)?, as written by Manctho, and according to 

Diodorus. But on two sphinxes, tlie style of which ap- 
proaches that of the sculptures executed under the Oreek 
kings of Egypt, we find the hieroglyphic names of a king 
Ilakr and of a king Naifvouc or Naif 'raui^ evidently 

identical, we think, with Nrp/wrriis or Nep/im/rs. 3. On 
the Campensian obelisk, which Augustus caused to be trans- 
ported from Egypt to Rome, and placed as a gnomon in the 
Campus M irtius, and which from the first was believed to be 
the w^ork of a Pharaoh (Plin. Hisf, Naf, xxxvi. 8. 9. 8c 10.), 
wc read (sec the engraving given by Zooga) lIjc name J\s7Nfk or 
the skeleton of Psammcticus, Psammitichns, or Ps>am- 
inctichiis, one of the most celebrated kings of Egypt, the same 
wdio opened the ports of that kingdom to the Greeks, encour- 
aged commerce, and patronised the arts. M. Champollioii 
proves, that the name on this obclirsk is that of Psammetichus 1., 
wlio flourished about 120 years before the Persian Conquest. 
4. According to Manetho, the second king of the 23d Dynasty 
(the bore the name of or and on a gra- 

nite obelisk amidst the ruins of lleliopolis is sculptured the 
name of a prince called Ousorfasen or (hoi'tasoi j which name 
also occurs on a small statue of cornelian in the cabinet of M, 
Durand, accompanied by the legend, the son oj the Smif beloved 
of Phtha» Two coloured pillars, some time ago received from 
Egypt, confirm the above reading, and prove the identity of 
the king mentioned by Manetho, with the prince whoso hiero- 
glyphic name is Osortasen, [Precis^ 197-200.) 5. 'File same mo- 

numents make us acejuainted with several other persons of both 
sexes belonging to the 23d Dynasty ; as Ptahafep^ (tlie Petu^ 
Ihistcs of the Greeks), fatlier of Osorfhos ; /Uaiy liis wife ; PsjatUy 
or Psdjmn^ Psaminns, AiyvTrrtot the son and suc- 

cessor of ()so7/hos ; Amon^chd ^ daughter of Osorlhos, and sister 
of P.sammus; Beba^ or Beboy wife of Psammus; and AtnonraoNy 
his son, probably the last scion of the 'I'anites. (i. The head 
of the 22(1 Dynasty (the Bubas/ite) is called by Manetho, Ss- 
or the Pharaoh who, in Scripture, is named »SV- 

sa/cy Schischa/t'y or SchtMschaky and who, in the reign of Reho- 
boam, the grandson of J^avid, pillaged Jerusalem, and carried 
off ‘ all the shields of gold wliicli Solomon had made. ' ( 1 Kings 
xiv. 25, 26.) On one of the colonnades which decorate the court 
of tlie great palace at Karnak, are two royal legends, the prai- 
nomen of the first of which contains the title Approved of the Sun^ 
followed by The beloved of A7}umSchescho?i/cy evidently ihcSesotieh-- 
of Manetho; for, in the second legend, wc read, The beloved of 
Amoity OsorkoUy and wc know that the king, called (who 

1 
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lias sometimes been confounded with was the immediate 

successor Srsonchis» A variety of other legends confirm this 
conclusion. 7. M. Champollion next proceeds to decipher the 
name of the Pharaoh, chief of the 19th Dynasty, (one of the 
J) 70 spolila?i)y which, occurring on almost every monument of 
the ancient style, he finds written Jiemses, Ramses^ Amon-mai~ 
Ramses^ Amon~Ra7nscs-maiy &c. ; and determines, by a conclu- 
sive historical investigation (into which we cannot enter), to be 
that of Rlunnrscs the Great ^ the same sovereign who is called 
Sethoais by Manelho, Scsoosia by Diodorus Siculus, and Scsosiris 
by Herodotus and Strabo. "Hie proof of this identity is cpiite ir. 
resistible, and w’ell deserving the attention of every scholar. 8. 
Lastly, Of tlie 18th Dynasty, also Diospolilan, he deciphers 
iIk; names of Meiamoun- Ratnses^ of Ramses I., of Amcnophis II., 
(whom the Greeks mistaking the title Mfiumnnn^ Beloved of 
Ammon, for the name, called Mrmnon)^ cA Anicno2)his L, and, 
finally, that of Thoiithmosis, the founder.^' 


* Those results have received a remarkable confirmation from the 
( ionoalogical 'fable of Ahydos, of which an engraving is prefixed to 
Mr Sait’s Bssay, and whic li, among other things, contains the names 
of {lie Egyptian kings of tlie 18th dynasty, arranged in the same or- 
der as in the Canon of IManctho. This interesting monument was 
dii'interred by Mr VV. J. Bankes while excavating for the purpose of 
obtaining an accurate grounibplan of the extensive ruins at Abydos : 
and soon after his return to England a lithographic engraving of 
it was executed, and copies distributed to different individuals 
both in this country and in Erance. M. Champollion could not be 
ignorant of the fact here stated. In his Letter to the Due dc 
Blacas, published in the same year with the Pitcisy he expressly de- 
scribes the monument in (juestion as ‘ tableau precieux, dont unc copie 
‘ rU dt’pnis pl/fsictirs anutcs dans Ics portcfeuillcs dc. A/. ll\ I^atikeSf 
* cu An^lctcrrc but he cautiously avoids dropping so much as a 
hint which might lead his readers to suspect that the discovery was 
due to the exertions of Mr Bankes ; and, in liis PrCrisy he certiorates 
his readers that it is a hieroglyphic text of the higlicst interest, ‘ ct 
‘ dont le drssin a etc npportr par noire courafrrux vnt/agenr M, CaiP 
‘ Handy thus leaving them to infer that the discovery was due to that 
traveller. This literary dishonesty, in every case where the pretensions 
of Englishmen are concerned, is the besetting sin of M. Champollion, 
and cannot fail to injure his reputation among liberal and enlightened 
men of all countries. We have already had occasion to notice his 
gross injustice to Dr Young, who was, in every sense of the word, 
his master; and w'e cannot but be of opinion that he has behaved 
wuth equal imjiropriety to Mr Bankes, to whose spirited exertions 
Hieroglyphic Literature is so deeply indebted. The first discovery 
of the name Cleopatra, and the removal of the obelisk of Philae were 
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ThuSj hy a series of readings among the most remarkable in 
the history of scholarship ^but of which we regret to say that 
our limits have permitted us to give only a faint outline"), has 
M. Champollion traced the use of hieroglyphico-phonetic signs, 
first, from the age of Antoninus upwards to tliat of Alexander, 
secondly, from that of Alexander to the Persian Conquest, and 
lastly, through the different dynasties up to the commencement 
of the 18th, about the year 1874* before the Christian era: — ex- 
emplifying, at every stage of his progress, the accuracy of the 
royal chronological Canon of Manetho, as preserved by Julius 
Africanusand Josephus, and which the majority of learned men 
have hitherto treated with undeserved neglect. From the whole 
of these investigations, therefore, it follow's, first, That the use of 
phonetic signs is capable of being traced upwards to a very re- 
mote antiquity; and, secondly, That the system of liicroglyphic 
w'riting, hitherto regarded as entirely consisting of symbols or 
emblems of ideas, is, on the contrary, composed of signs, a 
very considerable portion of which expresses merely the sounds 
of words in the spoken language of the Egyptians ; that is to 
say, of phonetic characters. 

So much, then, for the curious and singular results which have 
been obtained in exploring this new and interesting field ol inquiry. 
It w^as our original intention to have followed up this abstract by 
an attempt at digesting those into something like a systematic 
shape; and, in particular, after explaining the nature, number, and 
arrangement of the signs, to have endeavoured to determine the 
principles upon which the three different orders of characters were 
combined in one and the same form of writing : But as this would 
necessarily require a much larger space than w'c can uow^ afford, 
wc shall conclude at present by giving a synoptical view of 
the elements of hieroglyphic writing, as these have been de- 
duced from M. Chanipollion’s researches. 

The graphic system, then, of the ancient Egyptians was com- 
posed oiihrce kinds of writing; I. The IIieuoiu.yjui rc, or sacred ; 
II. The Hieratic, or sacerdotal ; and III. The Demotic, or 
2 )ojmlar^ called also the ENCiroRiAE and Epis toeographic'. 

I. The Hieroglyphic or sacred writing consisted in the 
simidtancoiis employment of three di>tinct kinds of signs; viz. 
l.Jigurative characters^ which literally represented the object 
meant to be expressed ; 2. symbolic^ tropic^ or cvnigmafic cha-- 
ractersy which expressed an idea by the image of a physical ob- 


boih achieved by Mr Hankes ; yet M. Champollion has chosen to be 
silent in regard to the former, and to ascribe tlie latter to poor Bcl- 
2 oni, who, had he been alive, would have rejected with indignation 
the credit lierc given him for the labours of another* 

3 
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jcct having an analogy true or false, direct or indirect, near or 
remote, with the idea to be expressed ; and, 3, yJwnetic charac* 
ters^ which, by the images of physical objects, represented sounds 
merely. 

and symbolic arc employed in the hieroglyphic 
texts in a much smaller proportion than the phonetic characters^ 
which are true alphabetical signs, expressing the sounds of 
words in the spoken language of ancient Egypt. 

The phonetic characters combine to form words, like those 
of any other alphabet, but they are susceptible of a different ar- 
rangement. When placed in horizontal lines, they read either 
from the right to the left, or conversely, according to the direc- 
tion of the principal figures; when placed in perpendicular co-^ 
lumns, tliey generally read from the front to the rear. In words 
written phoncticrilly the medial vowels arc very often suppressed, 
as in the Hebrew, Plu\jnician, Arabic, and most other written 
Oriental languages. Each sound or articulation may be repre^ 
sented by several homophonous signs; but the employment of 
one in preference to another seems to have been regulated by 
considerations derived from the material form of the sign, and 
the nature of the idea to be expressed by the phonetic charac- 
ters. The hieroglyphic texts also exhibit frequent abbreviations 
of phonetic groups. 

In tlie same hieroglyphic text, certain ideas are reprosentedi 
sometimes by a Jigiuativc^ sometimes l)y a symbolic character^ 
and sometimes, also, by a group of phonetic signs, expressing 
the word v\hich is the sign of the same idea in the spoken lan- 
guage. Other ideas, again, arc always expressed either by a 
f^ronp formed of a^fip^urativc and symbolic sign, or by the union 
ol a figurative or symbolic sign with phonetic characters* 

II. 'rhe IIiKUATic, or sacerdotal writing, is immediately de- 
rived I'roiu the hieroglyphic^ of which it is inerelj^ a lachygraphi/^ 
'riie form of the signs is considerably abridged; but they 
nevertheless comprise symbolic^ and phoyietic charac- 
ters, though the place of the two first is often supplied either 
by phonetic characters, or such as are purely arbitrary^ or at 
least have no corresponding hieroglyphs from which we can 
now trace their derivation. 

All the hieratic manuscripts extant, whether tliey belong to 
the Pharaonic, Greek, or Koniaii epochs, exhibit merely a 
lacliygrapby of the hieroglyphic writing, liowever widely some 
of the characters may, at first view, n})pear to diller from it* 
Tins method seems to have been confined to the transcription 
of texts or iiKscriptions connected with matters of religion, 
ni. Tlie Dk.motu*, EriSTOLor.UAPiiic, or Enchouial writ-* 

yoL- XLV. NO. SiK K 
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ing, is a method distinct from the Hieroglyphic^ and even from the 
Hieratic^ of which, however, it is an immediate derivative. The 
signs employed in the demotic are only simple characters borrow- 
ed from the hieratic. The demntic nearly excludes 
but admits symbolic signs, to express ideas connected with the 
system of religion. The characters it employs are much less nu- 
merous than tliose of the other methods, — and a much larger 
proportion of them are phonetic. The medial vowels of words, 
whether Egyptian or foreign, are often suppresseil, as in the 
hieroglyphic and hieratic texts ; but it can express each conso- 
nant or vowel by means of several signs, dill’crent in form, yet 
entirely similar in sound. The number of demotic is, liow- 
ever, much smaller than that of hieroglyphic or hieratic homo- 
phones. * 

The Demotic^ Hieratic^ and Hieroglyphic methods, were 
simultaneously in use among the Egyptians during a long sc- 
ries of ages. 

Such is a tolerably complete view of the series of interesting 
discoveries in Hieroglyphic Literature, recently achieved by the 
united ingenuity and perseverance of Dr Young and M. Cham- 
))oUion ; with incidental notices of the results, which have been 
obtained in llie course of their laborious and successful re- 
searches. The historical importance of these results, indepen- 
dent of their connection with the system of writing; it would, 
ill our opinion, be diflicult to exaggerate. The names of the 
most renowned of the Egyptian princes, Misphrathouthmosis, 
Tliouthmosis, Amenophis, liameses-Maiamoun, Kameses the 
Great, Sesonchis, &c. have been deciphered from monuments 
erected during their respective reigns; and, after having been 
long abandoned as fabulous, have once more been brought with- 
in the pale of history. The Canon of Manetho, which the learn- 
ed, in their ignorance, had so lojig contemned, has been verified 
in every point, first, by the general investigations of M. Cham- 
pollion ; and, secorully, by the discovery of that very remarkable 
monument, the Chronological Table of Abydos. Lastly, the 
errors so long prevalent as to the supposed contents of the Hie- 
roglyphic Inscriptions, and the comparative anti(]uity of the 

* Most of the papyri which have been examined are written in 
this manner ; and it is in deciphering them that Dr Young has prin- 
cipally distinguished himself. His Enchorial alphabet, indeed, may 
be regarded as nearly complete ; and by the help of it he has en- 
tirely translated at least two of these MSS. by a singular chance, 
a Greek translation of one of them was cifiertioards discovered in the 
same mummy chest with the original ; and the version of our learned 
countryman stood the test of this formidable comparison. 
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Egyptian monuments, have not merely been exposed, but the 

E ossibility of their recurrence for ever prevented; while we 
ave every reason to hope that the progress of the discovery 
will daily bring to light new and important facts in the early 
liistory of the most remarkable nation of the ancient world. 
Tf, in the face of all this, it should still be suggested that little 
has yet been done, we would suggest, in return, that the dis- 
covery is still in its infancy, and that that little has been achiev- 
ed where nothing was previously known. Undoubtedly the 
great obstacle to further discovery, is the composite nature of 
the graphic system of iincieiit Egypt, and, particularly, the dif- 
ficulty of interpreting the ideographic symbols, which consti- 
tute one of its elements. But, fortunately, these, compared 
with the sum-total of tlie hieroglyphic signs, are but few in 
number ; and there is every reason to hope, that, by the me- 
thod of exhaustion hitherto so successfully employed, and, 
above all, by the discovery of new inscri})tions, accom})aniecI 
by translations, a sufficient number of these symbols may be 
determined to enable us to decipher, not merely proper names, 
titles, legends, words of fretjuent occurrence, and a lew gram- 
matical forms, but wliolo inscriptions, and thus to olitain the 
full knowledge of all that these sacred sculptures have so long 
concealed. 


Aut. V. Modern InJidvldtj comidered with rr.yxrt to its influ- 
ence on Sffcietf/^ in a Sermon preached at the Iheptist JMccfinejy 
CambrieJge. By lUmEur Hall, M. A. Tenth Edition. 8vo, 
pp. 88. London. Hamilton, 1822. 

Tt is one of the most trite remarks of rhetorical criticism, tliat 
the eloquence of the Pulpit, generally speaking, turns very 
peculiar advantages to a very moderate account. If any one 
were, for tlic first time, informed what Preaching was — it^ for 
example, one of the ancient critics had been told that the time 
would come when vast multitudes of persons should assemble 
regularly to be addressed, in the midst of their devotions, upon 
the most sacred truths of a religion sublime beyond all the 
speculations of philosophers, yet in all its most important points 
simple, and of the easiest apprehension ; that with those truths 
were to be mingled discussions of the whole circle of human 
duties, according to a system of morality singularly pure and 
attractive; and that the more dignified and the more interest- 
ing parts of national afiairs were not to be excluded from the 
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cllscoiirsc ; Uiat, in sliori, the most c^levating, the most toucliing, 
atvd the most interesting of all topics, were to be the subject- 
matter of the address, directed to persons sufficiently versed in 
them, and assembled only from the desire they felt to hear 
them handled — surely the conclusion v^'ould at once have been 
drawn, that such occasions must train up a race of the most 
consummate orators, and that the effusions to which they gave 
birth must needs cast all other rhetorical compositions into 
the shade. The preacher has, independent of his subject, 
advantages of a kind enjoyed by no other orator. He speaks 
with the most complete preparation ; in the midst of a profound 
silence, without the slightest contention to ruffle him or dis- 
tract his audience ; he speaks too as from a lofty eminence, 
clothed with high authority, not soliciting but commanding 
attention — not entreating or exhorting, but requiring com- 
pliance with his mandate, by virtue of the commission he bears 
— not discoursing as man to men, but delivering a divine mes- 
sage as if he were upon an embassy from above, and claimed 
to represent the Supreme Power, whose minister he is admit- 
ted to be. His superiority over his auditors is far more mark- 
ed than that of other orators, who only excel their heareis 
in talents and acquirements : For he is also more pure in life and 
conversation ; his habits are more virtuous, generally speak- 
ing, than that of the common run of men; and he is' therefore 
more entitled to be respected. In very many cases he has a 
yet stronger claim to their regard ; he is most probably tlieir 
ordinary pastor, and endeared to them by having counselled 
them ill difficulties, visited them in sickness, and comforted 
them in affliction. What, compared witli this, is the advan- 
tage which secular declaimers prize tlie most, that of liavi ng 
a willing audience, when, as candidates for popular fiivour, they 
address their own ]iartisans, or, as chiefs of a party, they ap- 
peal to their banded followers ? 

How then comes it to pass that instances arc so rare of emi- 
nent eloquence in the pulpit ? 'fliat there should be a gr(*at 
number of dull sermons j^reachetl, we can easily bring our- 
selves to expect — because there arc a much greater number of 
such discourses delivered, than of all others taken together, 
llockoning only 15,000 every Sunday, which is allowing 
above 10,000 of the clergy in England and Wales to preach 
but once a week, and supposing only 5000 by dissenters 
of all kinds, in both parts of the Island, we have above a 
million of sermons preached regularly every year, beside 
many thousand occasional discourses. How small a per- 
centage of this large number ever sees the light through the 

4 
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press ! How trifling a per-ceiitage of die number publish- 
ed ever reaches a second edition ! Yet sermons, from the 
great multitude which are composed, form tlie most numerous 
class of publications ; and, excepting works of very abstruse 
science, have the fewest readers ; and without any exception, 
of all books sink, proverbially, the most speedily into oblivion. 
Their prodigious number will easily account for so many bad 
ones being found; and this may also explain the evil name which 
this species of composition generally has acquired. But it 
will hardly account for so few fine ones appearing. The vast 
body of i)reachcrs always at work is, on the contrary, a reason 
why many great orators should start up, independent of all the 
peculiar advantages which pulpit-eloquence enjoys. We must 
seek elsewhere, then, for the cause of tlie undeniable fact, which 
is so often admitted and lamented. 

It is commonly said, that the advantages such as we have ad- 
verted to are more apparent than real, — that ample as they 
seem to be when enumerated, they shrink into a narrow space 
in practice, — that some of them, as for instance the absence of 
conflict, and the uniform preparation, are rather drawbacks than 
bcnelits ; and that all the solid points of superiority over secular 
oratory w^ould be most profitably abandoned, if they could only 
he exchanged for the lively excitement, the heartfelt glow^, creat- 
ed by a present interest, however trifling in amount, compared 
with the reversionary prospects toward which sacred contem- 
plations are directed. That such is the grovelling nature of 
men, may be easily admitted; that they will be disposed to 
i’eel far more strongly the appeals made to them, upon matters 
before their eyes and at the present time, than any topics drawn 
from ‘ the evidence of things unseen, ’ and which refer to the 
period ‘ when time shall be no more ; * that the question, what 
shall be suddenly enacted, is much more practical, and affects 
the bulk of mankind more vehemently, than the question how 
they shall regulate their lives, and what they shall hope or 
dread to experience hereafter, will readily be granted ; and, 
therefore, that the natural tendency of a preacher’s auditory, 
is to regard his topics with indifference, as not calling for 
any lively attention or immediate resolution, when the same 
hearer would be roused to enthusiasm by the more practical 
discourses at the bar, the hustings, or the vestry. But after 
we have made every allowance of this kind, it remains unques- 
tionable, that the preacher has advantages of subject, and of 
chai'acter and o})portunity, which should enable him to over- 
come the grovelling tendency of men ; to lift their ideas al>ove 
the impulses of sense, and to counteract tkeir inveterate habit 
of mistaking near things for great ones. 
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It has long been conceded by the most rigorous and ortho- 
dox divines, that their sacred ollice. does not set them above the 
necessity of borrowing help from the resources of worldly rhe- 
toric. Indeed, when the preachers who had supernatural en- 
dowments — who had the gift of tongues to fortify them, and 
could confirm the faith of their hearers by performing miracles 
before their eyes — when even they tlisdained not the aids of mere 
earthly eloquence, St Paul himself holding a very high place 
among orators in his purely secular capacity, — we may well ad- 
mit, that their successors are not only justified, but calleil upon 
to exert themselves with all earnestness and diligence in the 
arts of persuasion, and to rely upon them lor making their mi- 
nistry elFectual. They are bound, as St Jerome expresses it, 
to fight the flesh with the arms of the flesh, — after the manner 
of David, w’ho slew Goliali with his own sAvord. They are 
bound, moreover, to keep pace with the improvements of the 
age they live in, that they may retain the influence wJiicli the 
success of their ministry requires, over those among whom they 
labour. That men of commanding genius have been able to 
move their auditors from the pul))it, as eflectually as any secu- 
lar orators ever did, is beyond all (|uestion. Not to mention 
the extraordinary feats performed by some of the Roman 
preachers, * there are numerous testimonies to the triumphs of 
the French pulpit. Dc Lingendcs, Castillon, liouidaloue, are 
less familiarly known to us then Flechier, Rossiiet, and MasiJ- 
lon ; but they seem to have been men cast in a grand mould. Ua- 
pin says of the first, in his .UtJkjrions {VI. 10 1.), ‘ 11 enllammoit le 
^ cojur par tout ce qu'il y avoit de feu et d’artleur dans les pas- 

* sions, dont il scavoit I’art, par uno Rhetorique particuliere (ju'il 

* s’etoit faite. On commenyait alors a I'ecouler avec plaisir, 
® parcequ’il sfinsinuoit dans les esprits pur Tartilice de son eJo- 
‘ quence, et Ton ne craignoit jamais taut de le voir finir, que 

* quand il etoit prest de la faire. Car e’etoit alors (pf il en- 
^ troit dans les cccurs, pour s’y rciulre Ic Maistre, et pour y faire 

* ce qu’il luy plaisoit. Mais rien ne parloit plus a son avantage 

* que le profoiid silence de son aiiditoric quand il avoit acheve 
‘ son sermon. On voyoit ses auditeurs se lever de leurs chaises, 
‘ le visage pale, les yeux baissez, et sortir tout emus et pensifs de 

* TEglise, sans direun seul mot, sur tout dans les matieres tou- 
^ chantes, et (juand il avoit trouve lieu de lliire le terrible, cc 
^ qu’il faisoit fort souvent. ’ There can be no more decisive cha- 

* It is related of J^hilip of Nami, that he once preached ii sermon 
Upon Non-rosidence before tlie Pope ((h-egory XV), which had the eflect 
of driving thirty bishops to their respective dioccsses the day after. 
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racter painted of cjreat and successful eloquence, unless it be 
that part — of itself the most elocpient which every one has heard 
of — the sudden startirijr up of the whole conj^regation, w’hen Ma- 
sillon preached, for the first time, that wonderlul sermon upon 
the ‘ Few who will be saved. ’ (Lc petH mmdyra des FJus.) A 
j^eneral shuddering seized ll;ein at tlie famous passage, and they 
hastily rose, with a hind of cry, as if trying U) esca])e from the 
friglitfid state he was describi?)g'! Dean Kirwaii’s Sermons are 
known to have ])roduced the most extraordinary effects in later 
times. Persons have gone to chiirch without being much afraid 
of being induced, as olliers had been, to give more to tlie clia- 
rity for which the Dean was to j)reach, than they could afford ; 
but, after resisting for some time, they have ended by throvving 
down their watches and rings, and whatever else of value they 
had about them. have heard also of very remarkable 

effects being produced by the great preacluT, one of whose 
most finished works, though certainly not Ids best, now lies 
before us. 

Nov w ill it suffice to contend, that, in st rmons, the principal 
object of great oratory is wanting — a topic of close and contest- 
ed reasoning, some practical argument to be maintained and 
enforced. iSome of the great specimens of ancient eloquence 
belong to tlie class w hich admits of little or no argumentation. 
Not to sjieak of Socrates and the professed Pani‘gyrists, some 
of Cicero’s finest orations are jiroperly of the DcmoJistratlve or 
Fphhidiv kind, in point of execution, though certainly not in 
their ohj<H’t ; for lliey were not, like those strictly so called, 
made for tlie mere puiqiosc of disjihiy. However, Demos- 
theiu ^ himst'lf did not disdain to deliver at least one oration 
of this class, in e vt rv sense — although tliere is every reason to 
believe that the one ])reberveil as his, is by another hand. ^ 


♦ The obsoiTatious in the E7rtTei(piog Aoyflf, upon the impossibility of 
citizens in a democracy misbeba>ing in battle, and not choosing OaviXTov 
x«Aov, ^ccX?iov >j /3iov ccitrx^ov, never could have been risked by one wdio 
had inisbeluive<l in the very battle of wdiicli be was speaking. They fomi 
a striking contrast, too, to the extnnnc* discretion shown in the oration 
^t(pctvovy where be cautiously avoids the topic of bis misconduct at 
Clieronea, altliougli /Fsebines ba<l not only made it a distinct article of 
charge, but bad, at least a dozen times, alluded to it in the most offen- 
sive tenns. He declines the argument here ; as indeed in the wdiole 
conduct of bis defence, he makes a point of choosing liis own ground, 
notwithstanding all bis advei'saines attempts to make him follow the line 
of attack. He only refere to the selection made of him to jironounce 
the funeral oration, as an answer to all that had been said against the 
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Yet he Ikis^ ui tlie 9r«gi ^opavdVy recorded the sulisiUction which 
he experienced in perfoniiing that task, f It niiist indeed be 
admitted, that nothing but tlie highest degree of excellence 
can render this species of oratory attractive ; and that it be- 
comes unbearable long before it reaches the }K)int of medio- 
crity. The great fame of llossuet alfords no exception to lliis 
remark. His funeral sermons, wliich alone he laboured with 
such care as to leave in a perfect state, although replete with 
exalted passages, where much dignity is united to very 
exquisite composition, liave nevertheless such a sickening 
sweetness diffused over them, contain so little solid mat- 
ter upon which the ornament is fine drawn, and show in the 
ornament such a defect of manly and original genius, that 
they ofteiier tire out our patience and })all iq)on the appetite, 
than afford gratification, while their perjHlual exclamations 
and apostrophes, their gross exaggerations, and the r.ever-^ 
ending onction of both thought and expression, is calculated 
not a little to excite disgust, in a reader of correct taste and 
masculine understanding. 

The sermon upon Queen Henrietta Maria’s death isesteenu^d 
among his finest, and probably would be pitched u[)on as his 
masterpiece. Now, passing over the subject-mailer — which in 
displays of this class is always secondary — dismissing fhiin our 
view such theories as those which ascribe to the Reformation 
all the crimes of our civil wars — such gross flatteries as that 
which can find in Charles l.’s whole life no error but the amia- 
ble failing of too much clemeiic}’, which he shares with Julius 
Ctesar, and can single out no qualities so xmdeniably belong- 
ing to his character as wisdom and justice — there is, neverlhe- 


iiieasures whicli led to the disaster, and ascril)(?s the rhoico to the <‘onli- 
dence in liis Koct yiis<*hineH, in attaekin^ him, Imd, 

among other invectives upon his want of courage, and beside continst- 
ing it with the rewtird of tlie bravo bf»stow(»d by Ctosipbon, used tliis 
remarkable topic. ‘ He dmed to pronounce a panegyrick upon the 
‘ valour of tbe dead, while he trod upon their giaves with the feet 
* of a coward (literally, a runaway slave), who bad fled from bis post.’ 

Trdtrt xett XtXoi^ocri rviv rx^iv xvx/ixg stti t6v rx<pov 
•rejv TfcTeA6yT»iJtoT«y, iyxu^ixl^itv t»jv ikhiuv x^irv^v. Is it conceivable that 
such an artist as i&chines, who here resorts to a far-fetched, though 
very fine allusion, should have let slip the obvious advantage wliicli 
the expressions above cited from the suppostjd funeral oration gave him, 
)iad they really been used ? 

The funeral oration ascribed to Pericles in* Tliucydides, is still 
^nore undeniably made for biin ; but it proves beyond a doubt, that ouu 
pf this illiwtrioiis orator s greatest efforts was of that kmd. 
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less, a way of cxpressiiif^ such nonsense winch makes it more 
intolerable, and compels ns at once to reject it, as there is also 
a manner of enfolding it in inmgeiy, and conveying it in chaste 
and subdued diction, wliich beguiles our better judgment, and 
makes us receive it unawares. The extpnsite adulation of 
Cicero to C<X'sar, lias this remarkable cpiality, that it is so 
<li‘licately managed, as to be no more olfensive to the by- 
stander, or even to the reader (a severer test), than to 
the object of it. Ihit tlie clumsy ])reacher at the first sickens 
ns with the subject and the artist. ‘ Que liii peut-on re- 
‘ procher, sinon la cleinence? Je veiix bien avouer de lui, ce 
^ qu’un auteur celebre a dit de Cesar.' — ‘ Qu'il a etc clement 
‘ jus([uVi etre oblige de s’en repenlir.’ — ^ Que ce soit done la, 

^ si foil vent, I'il lustre defaut de Charles aiissi bien cjue de 
^ Cesar. ’ — ‘ Comrne il n’a jamais refuse ce qiii ctoil raison- 
‘ liable, etaiit vainqiKMir ; il a toujoiirs rejete ce qiii etoit foible 
‘ et injiiste, etant cajilif.’ * — ‘ (frande Reine !' (sayshc, apostro- 
phizing Henrietta Maria), \ie satisfais a vos })lus tendre 

♦ desirs, quaiul je cel(‘biv ceMonarque; et ce camr que n’a 
‘ jamais vecii Ciiie pour lui, se reveille, tout poiidre qu'il est, 
‘ et (levient sensible, nieine sous ce drap mortuaire, an nom 

♦ (fun epoiix si chere, a qui ses eimemis memes accorde- 

♦ ront le titre de sage ct celui de juste, ' 8cc. But it is not 
only the Queen’s (h ci^ased husband that draws the preaclier 
olf liis subject; her living son-in-law, being present in the 
Church, is addressed at some length — exhorted to work upon 
the power and the r//7w of Louis XIV. and Charles IT., for 
the jieace of the two countries; and told, ‘ cjue fon pent tout 

♦ esperer ifun IVince (]ue la sagesse conseille, que la valeiir 
‘ aninm, et (pie la justice accompagne dans toiites ses actions,' 
^ — Mats, (he suddenly exclaims) on m’emporte mon 7xdc, si 

loin de mon triste siijet ? Je m’arrete a considcrer les vertus de 
‘ Philippe, ot lie songe ]>as (jue je voiis dois f histoiro des mal- 
‘ luuirs d’l lenriette ! ’ He afterwards addresses himself to the 
wife of Philijipe, and daughter of Henrietta Maria, apparently 
present also, but with a far-fetched contrivance, perhaps as 
absurd as any on record in the worst schools of rlietoric. The 
Dutchess, as is well known, was born at Kxeter, whence lier 
mother was obliged to fiy immediately after her confinement, 
and leave her in tlie powxn* of the Parliamentary army. Tliis 
Jiappcned in IfiGL The preacher, in IGGi), long after all the 


^ So thought not the unfortunate King hiinsolf, w^lion ho admitted 
fiiat ho justly merited his fate for not rfjccting Stjafford s Bill of Au 
^ainder, and while he was at Uberty. 
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perils of her infanc}^ are over, and when she is p^rown 
lip and safely married and settled in France, most fervently 
prays for her preservation from the enemies who surrounded 
her cradle. ^ Princesse ! dont la destinee est si grande el si 
‘ glorieuse, faut-il (jue vous iiaissiez en la puissanc<* dos ennc- 
‘ mis dc votre maison? O Eternel ! veillez surelle; anges 
‘ saints ! ranger a Tentour vos cscadrons invisibles, et laites la 
‘ garde autour du berceau d’une Princesse si grande ct si 
^ delaissee. Elle est destinee’ (he goes on to inform llie angels 
as a reason for watching her) ‘ au Sage et valeureux J^liilij)j>e ! 
^ et doit des Princes a la France, dignes tie lui, digues d’elle, 
‘ et de leurs aieiix ! ’ Of Charles II. he says in plain terms, 
that ‘ his reign is peaceful and glorious, and that lie causes jus- 
‘ lice, wisdom, and mercy, to reign with him. ’ Certes, these 
effusions are not from the great master, who exclaimed, ‘ Cave 
‘ ignoscas ! Ihec ncchorninis, nec ad hominem, vox est: Qua, 
‘ qiii apud te C. Ca'sar utetur, suam citius abjiciet humanitatcni, 
‘ quam extorquebit tuam ; ’ and who afterwards flattered the 
conqueror in such terms as these — the model no doubt t)f the 
French artist, but which he has most unsuccessfully copied — 
‘ Vidi enim et cognovi quid maxime spectarcs, cum pro ali- 
‘ ciijus salute multi laborarent, causas apud tc rogantium gravi- 
‘ ores esse (juamvultus: neque speclare te (|iiam tiuis esse, 
‘ necessarius is qui te oraret, sed quam illius pro (|uo laboran't. 
‘ Itaque tribuis tii qiiidem tuis ila multa, ut mihi beatifires illi 
‘ esse videantur interdum, qui tua liberalitate friiunlnr, (|nam 
‘ tu ipse, qui illis tarn multa concedis. Sed viileo taimm 
‘ apud te causas, lit dixi, rogantium vaiere plus (juam jireces ; 
‘ ab iisque te mover! maxime, quarum justifissimum doloreiu 
^ videas in petendo. ’ — (Pro 

The ParwfjjjricliS of Jiossiiet, or Discourses in Praise of the 
Virgin, the Ajiostles and Saints, are still more offensive to cor- 
rect taste ; containing, with much excellent composition, and 
many displays of a subtle, though perverse ingenuity, an a- 
bundance of the most childish conceits, and whining exclama- 
tions, calculated to sicken and divert, ratlier than awaken or 
sustain devotional feelings ; while the topics of praise are often 
such as, to Protestant ears at least, are not only tainted with 
the grossest absurdity, but the most revolting indelicacy. Take 
a specimen from two of his most famous sermons; the one 
preached on the Fast of the Nativity of the Virgin, ‘ Siir ks 
‘ Graruleurs de Marie ; ’ and the other on the Conception. I'hey 
both turn much on the same point — one of his most favourite 
topics — the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, and of Christ, 
on which he has many theories, by which he appears to set no 
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little store. ‘ Car permettez moi, je vous prie, eVapprofondir im 
‘ si grand mystcre, et de vous expliquer unc verite qui ne sera 
‘ pas nioins utile pour votre instruction (ju’elle sera glorieuse d 

< la 8ainle Vierge. Cette verite, Chretiens, e’est (jue notre 
‘ Sauveur Jesus-Christ iie s’linit jamais a nous par son corps, 
‘ que dans le dessein de s’unir plus etroitement en esprit. Ta- 
‘ bles mystiques ! banquet adorable ! ot vous saints et sacres au- 
‘ tels, je vous appele a temoins de la verite que j’avance, mais 
‘ soyez en les temoins vous-memes, vous (jui participez a ces 
^ saints mystcres. Quand vous avez approche de cette table 
‘ divine ; quand vous avez vu venir Jesus-Clirist a vous, en son 
^ propre corps, en son propres sang ; f[iiand on vous Vii mis 
‘ dans la bouclie, dites-moi, avez-vous ])ense qu’il vouloit s’ar- 
‘ reter simplejiieiit au corps ? A dieu lie plaise (jue vous I’ayez 
‘ cm, et que vous ayez re^u seulenient au corps celiii qui court 
* a vous pour chercher votre ame ! ‘‘Ames saints ! ames pieuscs ! 
“ vous qui savez gouter Jesus-Christ dans cette adorable mys- 
“ tere ! ’’ &c. This constant jiractice of apostrophizing, bor- 
rowed, no doubt, from the Roman school, but adopted with 
the wonted intemperance of imitators (who, far from being ser- 
vile followers, as of old, are almost always extravagant carica- 
turists), is one of the most oflensive jiarts of French oratory, 
and would destro 3 " the force of a far more powerful species 
than tlie Epideictic in which our neighbours have so long re- 
vcllecl, can ever be made, even in the strongest liantls. Will 
it be credited, that the same sort of atkb ess wlo’ch we have seen 
llossiK't make on behalf of the Dutchess of Orleans, five-and- 
iwt*nlv years after she had escaped liie peril> in (piestion, is 
made" ill behalf ot the Virgin Mary, seventeen centuries and 
more after the occasion — a prayer to Christ that, in creating 
liis mother, he would prevent her from being conceived in sin ! 
‘ Cheres Freres, que vous eii semble ? epic pensez vous de cette 
‘ doctrine ? Ne vous paroit-elle pas bieii plausible ? Pour 
‘ moi, quand je coiisidere le Sauveur Jesus, notre amour et 
‘ notre esperance, entre les bras de la Sainte Vierge, en siicant 
‘ son lait virginal, on se reposant doucement siir son sein, on 
‘ enclos dans ses chastes eutrailles ! — mais je m’arrete a cette 
‘ derniere peiisce ! ’ — it might be supposed, out of regard to the 
feelings of propriety, and because he had gone quite far e- 
nough ; — no such thing ! — only because the olhor topics belong- 
ed to another day — ‘ dans pen de jours nous celebrerons la 
‘ Nativite du Sauveur ; et nous le considerous a present dans 
‘ ces eutrailles de sa Sainte Mere; quand done je regarde ITn- 
‘ comprehensible ainsi rcnfcrinc, ct cette universite comme rac- 

< courcie ; quand je vois mon Liberateiir dans cette etroite et 
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‘ voliintirirc prison, jc dis qiiclquefois a part mol le poiir- 
‘ roit-il bien faire quo Dieii eGt voulii abandonner au diable, 
‘ quand ce n’auroit etc qu’un moment, ce temple sacrc 

* destinoit a son fils ? ce saint tabernacle on il prendra un si 
‘ long et si admirable repos ; ce lit virginal oii il celebrera des 
‘ iioces toiites spirituelles avec notre nature ? C’est ainsi que je 
‘ me parle a moi-mome. Puis, jc m’addressant au Sauveiir : En- 
‘ faiit Beni, lui dis- je, ne le souftrcz pas, ne permettez pas (|ue 

* votre mere soit soiiiliee ! Ah ! que si Satan Tosoit aborder 
‘ pendant (pie deineurant en elie vous y faites iin paradis, que de 

* ibudres vous feriez toniber sur sa tete ! Avec quelle jalousie 
‘ vous defcndriez Thonneur et Tinnocence de votre Mere ! 
‘ Mais, 6 Saint Enfant ! par qui les siecles out etc faits, (]ue 
‘ vous ctes avant tout les temps — quand votre Mere fut coii- 
‘ <^'ue, vous la regardiez du plus haut des cieux; mais vous- 
‘ nienie vous formiez ses membres. C’est vous qui insj)irates 
‘ ce soiifHe de vie qui anima cetle chair dont la votre devoit 
‘ etre tiree. Ah prenez garde, 6 sagesse cternelle ! (pie dans 
‘ ce nieme moment elle va etre infectee d’un horrible peche, 
‘ elle va etre en la possession de Satan ! Detoiirnez ce inal- 
‘ hour par votre bonte ! commenccz a honorer votre Mere ; 
‘ faites qu’il lui profite (ravoir un fils (|iii est avant elle. Car 
‘ eufin, a bien prendre les clioses, elle est dt ja votre Mere, et 
‘ deja vous etes son fils ! ’ * 

After pursuing the subject at great length, he observes, that 
next to the Articles of Faitli, he knows no doctrine more at- 
tractive or more certain than that of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and therefore is the less surprised that ‘ cette celeb re 
‘ Ecole des Theologiens de Paris oblige tons ses enfans a 
‘ defendre cette doctrine. ’ This of course brings on an a])os- 
tr(jplie, as indeed does the mention of any person or body 
corporate whatever. * JSavante compagnie ! cette piete pour la 
‘ Vierge est peut-etre run des plus beaux heritages (]ue vous 

* myiax re<ju de vos peres ! Puissiez-vous etre a jamais floris- 

‘ sante ! Puisse cette teiidre devotion,’ &c. &c. ‘ Pour nioi, 

* je suis ravi, Chretiens, de suivre aujourd’hui ses intentions. 
‘ Apres avoir ete nourri de son lait, je me soumets volontiers 

a ses ordonnances ; d’autant plus que e’est aussi, ce me sem- 
^ ble, la volonte de I’Eglise. Elle a un sentiment fort liono- 
‘ rable dc la conception de Marie ; elle ne vous oblige pas de 
‘ la croire inimaculce ; mais elle nous fait entendre que cette 


* How striking is the efhjct, almost ludicrous, produced in this last 
Bpntenre, by the* French hnving no poetical language — no diction highev 
th;in tlie iquG of common lilc ! 
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* croyance lui cst agreable. ’ — ^ II cst do notre pietc*, si nous 
‘ somines vrais cnfans de PK^lise, non sculemcnt d’obeir aiix 
‘ comniaiidemens, mais de flechir aux nioindres signcs de la 
‘ volonic, d’uiie mere si bonne ct si sainle. ’ * 

It is to be remarked that Bossuet, in tlie character which he 
gives orCromwell — the finest passage perhaps, in the funeral ser- 
mon upon Henrietta Maria, says nothing of his canting and mys- 
terious language; nor does he, in stigmatizing the sects wliicli 
then sprung u]), join in the abuse usually lavished upon them 
for the same excesses. (IT. 69. 74.) How indeed could he, 
who thus ecjuals at tlie least in absurdiU', the very wildest of 
their ravings ? But it would be well for those in this country, 
who are fond of laugliing at tlie language of the old Covenanters, 
to })oint out any thing in the choicest remains of their field 
oratory, which goes beyond the effusions of this court-preach- 
er, tlie classical ])relate whose sermons are deemed among the 
choicest models of sacred eloquence. 

The style of Massillon is uiuloubledly much more masculine, 
and formed more in the Creek than the Latin school. As he flou- 
rislied soinewhat later than Bossuet, and as ‘ the fashion of this 

* world ])asseth away,’ not merely in secular matters, he is not 
wont, like the ‘ Eagle of Meaux,’ to lose himself in the cloudy 
regions of mystery, but more apt, when he must deal with such 
subjects, to draw down from them some practical inference's ap- 
plicable to the concerns of his flock. His })anegvrical dis- 
courses, though abounding in the faults of the French manner, 
olfend far less in that luscious sweetness and sickly ^ oiwiion^* 
which remind us of the deseriplions the ancients have left of the 
Asiatic oratory. If, in })raising Louis XIV., but alter his' 
death, he could })aiiit him as a luisband, ^ malgrc les foiblessc'^ 
^ (jui partagcrciit son cceur, tonjonrs respect neux pour la vertu 
'• de/riicrcse; coiuhiinnaiil, poiirainsi ilirc, })ar ses egards pour 

* die, I’injustice de ses engagemeiis et reiunuint par Testime 

un lien aifoibli paries passions,’ he certainly does not spare 

the reverses of fortune whicli followed his conquests; but paints' 
tlie miseries of war, and the losses sustained by France, with 
an lumesty as rare in court-jireachers, as it must have been 
unpalatable to the people he was addressing. ‘ Mais hdas ! 
‘ triste souvenir de nos victoires, (pie nous rappelez vous ? 
‘ Monumens siqierbes deves an milieu de nos places piib- 
‘‘ licpies, pour en immortaliser la imnnoire, (pie rappderes-vous 


"file first ot* Sermons to he found in Vol. W. |>. :I71 ; the 
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‘ a nos neveux, lorsqu’ils voiis demanderont, comme autrefois 
‘ les Israelites, ce qiie signifient vos masses pompeuses et enor- 
‘ mes ? Qudndo interrogaverint vos JUii vestri, dicentes : Quid sibi 
‘ volunt isti lapides 9 Voiis leur rappelercz iin siecle entier 

* d’horreurs et de carnage : Pelite de la Noblesse Fran^oise 
^ precipitee dans le tombeau; tant de maisons ancieniies 
‘ eteintes; tant de meres point consolees, qui pleureiit encore sur 
‘ Icurs enfans ; nos campagnes desertes, et au lieu des tresors 
‘ qii’elles renferinent dans leur sein, n\)ffrant plus que des ron- 

* ces au petit nombre des laboiireiirs forces de les negliger ; 
‘ nos villes desolees; nos peoples epuiscs; les arts a la fin 
‘ sans emulation : le commerce langiiissant ; voiis leur rappel- 
^ erez nos pertes plutdt cjiie nos completes; Quando interro^ 
‘ garennt ? &c. ^^>lls leur rappelercz tant de lienx saints pro- 
‘ fanes ; tant de dissolutions capables d^ittirer la colere dii 
‘ ciel sur les plus justes e nt rep rises ; le feu, le sang, le blas- 
^ })heme, rabomination ! et toutes les liorreurs ([ii’enfante 

la guerre; vous leur rappelercz nos crimes jiliitot (pie nos 
‘ victoires ! Cluwido InUTrorfarcrhU 8ce. {Sermons de Mass! 

JdL 23S.) This, it must be admitted, is a language far better 
adapted to the ])ulpit, and much better to be held, both to 
princes and tlieir subjects, than the glorious descriptions of 
war, and the songs of triumph upon tlie success of their arms, 
and the shouts ol' exultation at national superiority, and tlu^ 
thunders and invectives against other countriivs, with which 
so many high priests of the religion of jieace and charity 
make the vaults of their tenqiles ring in modern turn's. It 
is observable, that this funeral sermon upon Louis XIV., 
must have been preached at the beginning of the Regency, 
and jirobably was delivered in the presence (^f that holy 
man, the Duke of Orleans; but no allusicm wliatever is 
made to him; and in the sermon upon his mother’s death 
(when indeed he had ceased to be regent), the most extrava- 
gant ])raise bestowed upon him, is only that he was ‘ le jiromier 
‘ exemjiie d’lmc minorite jiacifupie ; le modele des Princes 
‘ beinlaisans, ’ (ib. 295.) which might be said with the most 
perfect truth. After all avc are accustomed to hear of the flat- 
teries of French courtiers, and especially French preachers, in 
the age of Louis XIV.; it is somewhat mortifying to find them 
so far exceeded by our own countrymen of the same day ; and 
not by men only of little mark, unknown in after times, and in 
tlieir own distinguished merely for their servile jiropensities, 
but by the ablest and most gifted of their profession ; as South, 
who proved before Charles II. that Providence saves and de- 
livers Princes, ^ by endowing them with a more than ordinary 
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‘ sagacity and quickness of understanding above other men — 
‘ so that they have not only a long reach with their arm, but a 
‘ further with their mind — by giving them a singular courage 
‘ and presence of mind — and by disposing their hearts to such 
^ virtuous and pious courses as he has promised a blessing to, 
‘ and restraining them from those ways to which he has de- 
‘ nounced a curse ; ’ beside disposing of events, and of the 
minds of men in their favour. (iSVtw/ow.9, III. 410.) 

Voltaire, im unsuspected eulogist of pul])it eloquence, de- 
scribes the famous passage in the sermon, ‘ Sur les Elus^ * as 
one of tlie finest strokes of eloquence in ancient or modern 
times, and tlie figure which forms its basis, as at once the bold- 
est and most haj)pily appropriate ever employed. lie gives 
the ]Missage, but in a manner diflering materially from the ver- 
sion of it ill the common edition of the sermons. He says, 
tliat there, have been several varieties of it in the several edi- 
tions, but that the substance is the same in all. It is ])robable, 
that the Ilishop may have nuule the additions which certainly 
eiifee'ble it, from a desire to imjirove still farther what w'as so 
successful ; and tliat \ oltaire may (juote from the earliest edi- 
tion; but one very remarkable figure is omitted by him, and 
one piece of reasoning of a kind so truly Demosthenean, that 
no further ])roof is wanted of the models upon which iMassil- 
lon formed his style. We shall give Voltaire’s, and then add 
I hose two passages, and afterwards attempt a translation ; but 
we shall also note the changes by which the effect has been so 
much altered, and generally for the worse, in the siibsecjueiil 
editions. 

‘ Je suppose que ce soit ici noti’e derniere heiirc a tons ; que 
‘ les cieux vont s’ouvrir sur nos tC^es ; cpie le temps est passe, 
^ et (pie reternite connnenc(*: (pie Jesiis-Christ va paraitre 
‘ ])our nous juger, selon nos oeuvres, et cpie nous somincs tous 
‘ ici pour attendre de liii Tarret de la vie ou de la mort cter- 
‘ nellc ! Je vous le deinande, frappe dc terreur comme vous, 
^ ne separant point mon sort dii votre, et me mettant dans la 
^ meme situation on nous devoirs tous paraitre iin jour dovant 

* Dieu notre Juge ; si Jesus-Christ, dis-je, paraissait des a pre- 
‘ sent, pour fa ire la terrible sc|iaration des justes et des peclieurs, 
‘ croyez-vous quo le ill us granil nombre fut sauvti ? (h'() 3 ^ez- 
^ vous que le nombre des justes fut an moins egal a eelui des 

* peclieurs ? Ch'o\vz-vous (pie, s’il fesait maintenant la discus- 
^ sion des a'uvres du grand nombre (pii est dans cette eglise, il 
‘ trouvat seuleinent des justes parmi nous? En trouverait-il 
‘ un seul ? ’ 

Nothing can be finer than tlie conception, nor more perfect 
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ttiaii tlie execution. The lmigiiu"o is at once tlu' most 8iinj)lo, 
niul the most expressive ; — the effect is strikingly grand the 
temperance with which so much is rejcctetl, can only be equal- 
led by the felicity of the selection. The sensation i)roduce(l is 
sup})osetl, according to this edition, and by what we can col- 
lect from the narrative of Voltaire, to have been at the awfu"! 
words, ‘ En trouverait-il un seul ? ’ which seemed asi it werO 
to exclude each intlividiiid present from all hope of mercy. 
Hut, in the later editions, those words are postponed; and the 
‘ discussion des cauirs du grand iK)nibre qiii est dans cett'i 

eglisse, ’ is expanded into an enumeration of four classes of 
sinners, who are to be deducted from the congregation; and 
the preacher proceeds thus : — ‘ Retranchez ces quatre sorts de 
* pecheurs de cette asseinblee saintc; car ils en seront ret ran- 
‘ dies ail graiul jour. Paraissez maintenant, jiistes ; on ctes- 
^ vous ? Pestes d’Israel, passez a la droitc : froment de Jesus - 
‘ Christ, demelez-vous de cette paille destinee an feu ! () 

‘ Dieu! on soul vos Eliis? et (pie reste-il pour votre partage?' 
And we jiresuine, that the effect is supposed to have been ])ro- 
duced here, according to this edition. "Phe preacher then en- 
larges upon the idea, and weakens it lamentalily; but he closes 
in a very high strain of reasoning, introducing at last sonii^- 
thing like the words which conclude the ])assage in the edi- 
tion of Voltairis though so far weakening what went befori*, 
that it is a reference to the topic, and a re})etition of part. 

‘ Somines nous sages, mes chers auditeurs. Peui-ctre que 
‘ parini tons ceux (jiu* niVntendeiit il ne se trouvera pas dix 
‘ justes; peut-elre s'eii Irouvera-t-il (‘ueore inoins; (pie sais-je:^ 
^ O Mon Dieu ! Je n’o.se regarder (fun (ril fixe les abinies de 
‘ vosjiigeniens et de votre justice ; jieut-etre ne s’en troiivera-t-il 
‘ qu’un soul; et ce danger ne vous touche ])()int, inoii cher an- 
‘ diteiir? et vous croyez etriJ ce sen! heureiix, dans le grand 
‘ nonibre (jiii ]ierira — vous qiii avez nioiiis siij(*t de le croire (pic 
‘ tout autre ; vous sur (pii s(ail la sentence de mort (hwroit 
‘ toniber, (piandelle ne toinberoit que sur un seul des jiccheurs 
‘ (jiii mVcoutent. * 

Now, although this last part is of the highest merit, and 
equals the closeness of the Greek originals, tlicre can be no 
doubt that the lo])ic is derived from a very great blemish, 
namely, a recurrence to the former toj)ic for the jnirposc of 
changing and weakening it. Whether we take the edition re- 
f(‘rre(l to by Voltaire, or suppose an alteration to have been 
practised by him in citing it, and that ‘ nVn trouverait-il un 
‘ seul ? * was not in the original ; at any rate, the same meaning 
Is conveyed by tlu' figure wliicli he suppres.'^es, the invoca-* 
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lion to the Just, and the exclamation, ‘ C) Dieu, on sont vos 

* Ellis? ot qiic reste-t-il pour votre partapje? ’ — for this supposes 
tliat there are none at all ; and then the. preacher, f^oing hack 
to the enumeration, assumes, as tlie worst that can happen, 
that })Ossil)ly there may be but one ! It may also be observed, 
that the exclamations, ‘ Sommes nous sages, ’ &c. — ^ O mon 
IJieu ! ’ &c. and ‘ Mes cher aiiditeurs ! * lower the severe dig- 
nity of the style, by lessening that nervous sim])licity which gives 
such grandeur to the former part of tlie passage. I'hat simpli- 
city, however, is far less remarkable in the later editions, than 
in that from which we have cited. ^J'hey introduce, in the 
middle of the description, an argument of some length— that 
as the audience now is, so will it be, as to salvation, in death and 
in judgment, which, in Voltaire’s edition, is merely glanced 
at ill a word. Instead of simply making Jesus Christ ap- 
pear, tlu\y make him appear ‘ dans ce temple, ’ and not only 
there, but ‘an milieu de cette assemblee ; ’ and worse still, 
the assembly is ‘ la plus aiigiiste de I’univers. ' Instead of that 
sublime expression, ^ Que le temjis est passe, et que I’eternitc 
“ commence, ’ they have, ‘ Que e’est la fin de I’univers: ’ In- 
stead of ^ I’arret de la vie, on de laniort elernelle, ’ they vary 
the first substantive, drop the antithesis, and diffuse the ex- 
pression into ^ line sentence de grace, on iin arret dc niort e-- 
‘ toriielle;’ and instead of the simple and appropriate lan- 
guage, in wliich A\)llaire’s edition makes the preacher identiiy 
himself with his (lock, without a \^ord to awaken them from 
the trance, as it were, into which he has flung them, tlie later 
editions aiUl to the. A\or(ls, ‘ ne separant })as mon sort tin? 
‘ votre, ’ lliese, ‘ en ce point ; ’ and these, whicli still more ef- 
fectually end the delusion, as much as if he had reminded 
them in so many words that he uas preaching ‘ me inettant 
‘ dans la ineine disposition, ou je souhaite (pie voiis etmz, * 
and drop the fine phrase, ‘ })araitre devanl Dicni notre juge. ’ 
I'hese and other clianges are all very much for the worse. 
One or two altei'ations are, jierhaps, im]n*oYenients ; as, ‘ le 
^ terrible discernement dcs bones el dcs brebis ; ’ for, ‘ la ter- 
‘ rible separation dcs justes et des jiecheurs ; ’ and certainly 
the description is iiuide more lively, and the allusion better 
pursued, by substituting for the general expression, ‘ Croyez 

* vous cjue le ])lus grand noinbre fut sauve ? ’ the pictures(|uo 
one, * Croyez vous que le plus grand noinbre, de tout-ce quo 
‘ nous sommes ici, l‘ut jilace a la droile ? ’ The jiassage, as we 
cannot avoid tliinking it must have originally stood, may be 
thus given in English, though with the inferiority which is 
almost necessarily the lot of a translalum, even from a less to a 
more expressive language. 

VOL. XLV. NO. 89 . 
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^ I to myeclf tlirtt our List Lour is come ; — tlu; Ilcaveiw 
‘ arc o]>t'niiig over our heads — Time is no more, and Eternity 

* hits begun. Jesus Christ is about to iijipear to judge us, ac- 

* cording to our deserts — and we aro}u*ro awaiting at his hands 
‘ tlie sentence of everlasting life or death. I ask you now — 
‘ stricken with terror like yourselves — in no wise separating 
‘ my lot from yours, but placing mysedf in the situation in 
‘ wJiich we all must one day stand bclbre Goil, our Judge, 
‘ — If Christ, I ask you, were this moment to come to mako 
‘ the awful partition of the just and the unjust— think you that 
‘ the greater number would be saved ? * — D<) you believe 
‘ that the luiinbers would even be equal? If tlie lives of the 
‘ multitude here present were sifted, would he tiiul among us 
‘ ten righteous? \Vould he find a single one?’ 

If any one examines the rest of this famous scTmoii, which 
abounds with the most nervous and brilliant passages, he will 
find the strongest reason to eoncliuie, tliat tlie great one we 
liave been 8]ieaking of was retouehed aiul overdone, afttu* its 
first extraordinary elfect had stamped it with celebrity; for the 
other parts are by no means liable to the same obji'ctions. 
Many of them are distinguished by Attic simjiliciiy, and recall 
to the mind of the classical reader llie close and rapid dcclam- 
iition Of the greatest orators. 

^ Oil sont ceux qui renoncent de bonne foi aux jilaisirs, anx 
‘ usages, aux maxims, aux esperances dii momle ? Tons T- 

* out promis — cpii le tient ? On voit bieii des gens qiii se jilaig- 
^ nent du monde ; qui raccuseiit d’injustice, d’ingralitucle, dii 

* caprice ; qui se dechainent contre hii ; (jui parleiit vivemeiit 
^ de ses abus, de ses erreurs ; mais en le decriant ils raiment, 
^ ils le suiveiit, ils ne peuvent se jiasser d(^ lui ; eii se plaig- 
‘ nant de ses injustices, ils sont piipies, ils iie sont pas desa- 

* buses ; ils sentent ses maiivais traitemens, ils ne connaissent 
‘ pas ses dangers ; ils se censurent, mais on sont ceux qui le 

* haissent ? Kt dela, jugez si bien des gens peuvent pretciulre 
‘ an salut, Enfin vous avez dit anatheme a Satan et a ses 
‘ oeuvres ; et quelles sont ses oeuvres ? Celles qui coinposent 
‘ presque le fil, et comme toute la suite de votre vie ; les pompes, 

* les jeux, les plaisirs, les spectacles, le mensoiige dont il est 
‘ le pere, I’orgueil dont il est le inodele, les jalousies et les 
‘ cpiitentions dont il est I’artisaii. Mais, je demande, ou sont 
‘ ceux qui n’ont pas leve ranatheme, ’ &c. &c. 

We have extended this ijuotatioii for the purpose of remaik- 


♦ ^ Think you that tlie greater uuinher would pass to his right hand ? 
. — {Later Editions.) 
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ing, tlmt it is employed to introduce a long and most vchwneiit 
invective against all dramatic exhibitions, and all actors, — which 
makes Voltaire’s unqualified admiration of the whole discourse 
a still stronger testimony in its favour. A comparison with 
Ilossuet’s frequent sermons on kindred subjects is quite unne- 
cessary to establish Massillon’s vast superiority. But whoever 
w'ouUl satisfy himself of this, may compare Bossiict’s ‘ Sur Vim^ 
pemtence jinale^^ with Massillon’s on the same subject. It is cer- 
tainly one of Bossuet’s best. I'hcre is one magnificent passage 
w’orthy of Massillon in conception, and in execution also, but 
for the supcrfiiious exclamations, in w hich the Angel of Death 
is described as retiring, time after time, to give an opportunity 
for repentance — till at length the order goes forth from on high. 
Make an enil ! — ‘ I^’ Audience est ouverte; le jugc est assis: 
^ C-riminel ! venez plaider votre cause* Mais que vous avez 
^ pe n de temps pour vous })rcparer ! O Dieu, quo le temps 
‘ est court pour demeler une allaire si enveloppo que cellos de 
‘ VOS comptes et do votre vie. Ah ! que vous jetterez de cris 
‘ supcifius : All ! que vous soupirerez amerement apres taut 
^ iranneos perdues ! Vainement, inutileinent : il n’y a plus de 
** temps pour vous ; vous entrez au sejour de I’cternite. Voyez 
^ qu’il n’y a plus de soleil visible, qui commence et qui finisse 
^ les jours, les saisons, les nnnees. C’esl le seigneur luUmftmc 
‘ (jui va commencer de mesurer toute chose par sa propre in- 
^ finite. Je vous vois etonne et eperdu en presence de votre 
‘ jugc: mais regardez encore vos acciisatcurs ; cc sont les 
^ paiivres qui vont s’elever contre votre duretd inexorable. * 
(Tom. iv. p. 255.) It is very probable that the opening of this 
splendid passage first suggested to Massillon the idea of that 
of which so much has been said ; and, in the remainder, wc cer- 
tainly perceive a striking coincidence with the leading feature 
of Mr Hall’s peroration to his beautiful sermon upon War. 

Of Massillon’s discourse, ‘ Sur rimpenitence finale, ’ the 
merits are indeed of the highest order. The exordium, in par- 
ticular, is emiiUMitly oratorical ; supposing the audience to have 
shuddered at the awful words of the text, John xviii. 21, and to 
stand in need of being comforted and supported, rather than 
awakened aiul intimidated. But the description of a deathbed, 
which is much admired, in its most striking circumstances, the 
})ictiirc of the state of the soul, immediately on quitting the 
body, ('lorn 1 1, p. 170), falls short of the effect produced by a few 
simple and most picturesque expressions on the same subject, 
in the Sermon upon Death. ‘ Vous igiiorez ce que vous serez 
‘ dans cette autre terre, ou les conditions nc changent plus; 
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‘ entre les mains cle qiu tonibera votre ame, senle, ctrangere, 

‘ Iremblante, au sortir clu corps.’ Wliat follows is much more 
ambitious, but less striking, though by no means unsuccessful. 

‘ Si elle sera environnee de lumiere et portae aux pieds du Trone 

♦ snr les ailes des Esprits bienheureux, ou eiiveloppce d’un 
^ image aftVeiix, ct precipit^e dans les abimcs. ’ ('rom. III. 
410). 

In sermons professedly of the Panegyrical kind, the orator 
must needs fall into the two vices more or less inseparabh^ 
irom this species of elo(juence — flattering, and speaking for the 
mere sake of display. The latter, indeed, seems to have been 
regarded as an excellence by the great master of Epideictic 
Rhetoric; for he says, that in his judgment these ‘are the finest 
‘ orations which handle the greatest tojiics, benefit the audience 
most, and best show* olf the speakers. ’ [revq re Myovra^ 
tTrJieiKvcvffi], (Isocrates). Massillon’s panegy ricks partake accord- 
ingly of these defects, though in a liir less degree than 15os- 
suet’s; who does not confine to his funeral orations, the intro- 
duction of allusions, and direct addresses to the great ones of 
the earth, but hardly ever suffers an occasion to {)ass, when he 
is preaching before princes, of turning to them and making 
them parts of speech. ‘ Grand lloi ! (jui sinpassez do si loin 
‘ tant d’augustes predeccssenrs, ’ &c\ Alter recounting his 
-earthly glories, indeed, he makes a very fine application. ‘ Ne 
‘ voyez vous pas ce feu devoranl <jui precede la face dii Jugi^ tei- 
‘ rible, qui ubolira,en iin inemejour,et les villes,et les forteresses 

* et les citadelles, et les palais, et les nmisons dc plaisaiices, et 
‘ les arsenaux, et les rnarbres, et les inscriptions, et les titres, 
‘ et les histoire.s, et iiefera (lu’un grand feu, ct pen aprOs (pi’iin 
^ amas de cendre, de tons les inoinnnens des Roi ? Peiit-on 
‘ s’imaginer de la grandeur en ce qui ne sera un jour (juc de 
‘ lapoussiere? II faut remplir d’autres faites et d’aiitrcis an- 
‘ nales. ’ {Tmi. I. p, 1.58.) In preaching upon the day t>f judg- 
ment before the Court, he dwells on the havoc which will then 
be made among titles and ranks ; and very properly exclaims, 
‘ God grant that so many grandees who arc now listening to 
me, may not lose their precedence on that tlay ! ’ J5ut he 
straightway turns to the King, [Tom, III. p. 497), ‘ Quo cet 
‘ Auguste Monarque ne voie jamais tomber sa couronne ! qu’il 

< soit aupres de Saint Louis, qui lui tend ses bras, et <jiii Ini 
^ montre sa place ! O Dieu, que cette place ne soit point va- 
‘ cante?’ Then comes a prayer for his temporal glory, and 
a curse on all who desire it not. But, the Prelate goes on, 
‘ Sire ! je trahis votre Majeste si ie borne mes sonhaits pour 

< vous dans cette vie perissable. Vive/ done heureux, forlime, 
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^ victorieiix dc vos cnncinis. IVre dc vos pcuples ! — niais vivez 
‘ toiijours bon et juste;’ and so he wishes him a heavcnlv' 
iTown, ‘ All noni dii Pere, et dii Fils, et dii Saint Es|)ril ! ’ 

Between Massillon and llossiiet, and at a pfreat distance cer- 
tainly above the latter, stands Bonrdaloiie, whom some have 
chaaned Massillon’s superior, but of whom a truly illustrious 
critic has more justly said, that it was his tjjreatest j^lory to 
have left the siniremacy of Massillon still in dispute, ^ In the 
vio-our and urgency ofliis reasonin<^s, he was undeniably, after 
the anci(*nts, iNIassillon’s model ; and il‘ he is more harsh, and 
addresses himself less to the feelings and the passions, it is cer- 
tain that he displays a fertility of resources, an exuberance ot 
topics, whether for observation or argument, not eijuallcd by 
almost any other orator, sacred or profane. It is this fertility, 
tile true mark of genius, that makes us certain of finding, in 
evi‘ry subject handled by him, something new, something which 
neither his predecessors had anticipated, nor even his followers 
have imitated, so far as to deprive, if not his substance, at least 
his manner, of the charm of originality. It is another mark of 
genius, and one akin to this exuberanct*, ami geiu rally f>cen in 
its company, that though his language be, for a French orator, 
somewhat rough, and his composition not always diligently ela- 
borated, his style abounds in point, and in lelicitous turns of 
expression. 

‘ Quand jc parle de Tliv pocrisie, lie pc-nsez pas que je la 
‘ borne a cc'tti* I'spece particuliere qiii consiste dans I’abus de 
^ la piete, et (pii fait les faux devots. Je la preiids dans un 
^ sens |)Ins etendiu et d’aulant }dus utile a votre instruction, qiie, 

* peiil-rtre, maJgre vous-menn*s,serez-vous obliges iravoiier (jue 
‘ e’l'st im vice ipii ne voiis est (|ue trop commun. Car j’appelle, 

'• liypocrite, (jiiicoiupie, sons de specieuses apparences, a Ic 
‘ secret de cachcr les desordres d’lme vie criminelle. Or, en 
‘ ce sens, on ne ])eut doiiter ijue liiy}>ocrisie ne soit rejiandue 
‘ dans toutea les conditions; t*t qiii* parmi les mondains, il ne 
‘ s(‘ troll ve encore bicn jilus d’impostonrs el d’hypocrites, qiie 
‘ parmi ceiix (jue nous nommons devots. En effet, combien 
^ dans >e mondo do scelerats travcstis en gens d’honneur.^ 

^ Combien d’hommes corrom])us et jileins d’iniquite, qiii se pro- 
‘ duisent avee tout le faste et Unite rostentution do la probite ? 

* Combien de fourbes, insolens a vanler Icur sincerite ? Com- 

* bicn de traitres, habiles a sauver les dehors de la fidelitc et 

* de I’iimitie ? Combien de sensiiels, esclaves des passiims les 
‘ plus infames, en possession d’aHecter la piirete des incx'iirs, et 
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^ (le la pousser jusqii’a la severit6 ? Combien de femmes li- 
‘ bertiiies, fieres sur lo cliapitrc de leur reputation, et quoique 
‘ engagers duns un commerce lioiiteiix, ayant le talent de 

* s’attirer toute Testimo d’linc cxacte et d’lmo parfaite regiila- 

* rit6? Au contraire, combien de jiistes, laiissciiieiit accuses 
‘ et conda miles ? Combien de serviteurs de Dieii, par la ma- 
^ lignite dii sieclo, decries et calomnies ? Combien de devots 
‘ de bonne foi, trait^s d’hypocrites, d’intriguaii:;, et d’interes- 

* ses ? Combien de vraies vertus contestees ? Combien de 
‘ bonnes cxjiivres censurecs? Combien d’intentions droiles 

* mal cxjijiqiiees, et combien do saiiites actiims empoisonc^is ? ' 

(Tom. l.p. 531. Ed. ^vo. IBIB.) 

Altlioiigh the other passions arc seldom addressed by this 
great orator, yet does ho not iinfreqiiently ajiiaal to the 
terrors of his audience, and with th(3 greatest eileet, sel 
before them some unexpected ground of alrirm. Thus, in liis 
Sermons upon the Universal Judgment, he ]U'oiu)imces that 
ihe Saviour is to be the Judge, for the ]>iir])ose of reiuleriiig it 
more rigorous and dreadfuL ‘ II jiaroit el range, et il semble 

* d^ibord quo ce soit iin paradoxe, de dire que nous devons 
‘ litre juges avec moins (fiiululgenco, ])arce (pie eVst uu Dieu 

* Sauveur qui nous jugera. Nous comprenons sans ]u ine hi 

* jiarole do Saint Paul, “ (lit* il est toTihle dv lomhcr dans Us mains 

* did Dieu r/wn^/” IVlais qifil soit en (jui'lipie sorte, ter- 
‘ riblc de tombor dans les mains d’mi Dieu Medialeur, d’mi 

* Dieu qui nous a aimes, jusipiVi se faire Ja victime de notre 

* salut; Yoilii ce qui nous etoiiue, et ce (pii reiiverse 

* nos id^’C^. Cette verite, ncanmoiiis, cst uiie des j)Ius ci ii- 

* stantes et des jilus solidement etablics. Comment ? C’est 
‘ apres avoir abus<5 des inerites d’uii Dieu Sauveur, et pro- 
‘ fan6 son sang precieux, le jiecheur eii sera ]>lus criminel ; 

* et qu’uno bonto negligee, oflensee, outragi'c, devient le mi jet 
^ de rimlignation hi j)lus vivc, ct de la plus ardente colere. 

* Job disait ^ Dieu, yJh ! Scifjm ur^ rous (tes chamjc pour moi 
‘ dan$ vn Dieu cruel. ” Funeste changement, qideprouveront 
‘ taut de libertins et do pecheurs, de la part de ce Dieu- 
‘ II ominc, qu’ils auront les uns inecoimu en renom^'ant ii la 

* foi, les autres mcpris6 et deshonore par la transgression de 

* la loi ! Ce qui devait leur domier iin acces plus facile uu- 
‘ pres de lui, et leur faire troiivor grace, jo veux dire les 
‘ abaissemens, ct les travaux de son huuiaiiite, sa passion, sa 
‘ mort, c’est par un effet tout contraire, ce qui Taigrira, ce ipii 

* rirritera, ce qui lui fera lancer sur eux les plus scviu’es ar- 

* rets, et les anathemes les ))lus foudroyans. — Juge (faulaut 
‘ plus inexorable, (ju’il aura cte Sauveur ])lus misericordieux. 
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^ Aitsd obt-iJ loiiuirquiiWo cluiu> rocriture, qu’a oe tWiiiur 
‘ qiii sera soi) jour, il nous c^st rej)rosenle connnc uu tigneaii> 
^ niais un mpuau eufnrvur^ qui repaiwl do tons cotes la ttesola- 
‘ lion ct Teilroi. Telle cst I’aflrense i)einliire quo nous en faft 
* le discij)le bien aim^, Saint Jean, lorsqu’annon<j'ant par nvance 
‘ le dernier jui^cuneiit do Dieu, doiit il avail cu une vue anti- 
‘ cipee, et le deci ivant, il dit quo les rois, Ics princes, les j)o- 
‘ tentals de la terrc, les conqiierans, les riches, qiic tons les 
‘ liommes, soit librcs, S()it esclaves, saisis d'ejiouvante, et coii- 
^ Kt(uncs, allereiit so cachcr dans les cavemen ct dans le** 

‘ chtTS des montagnes, et qii'ils s’ecrierent — “ Montagues et 
‘ rochers, tombez sur nous el derobez-nous d la cdcre tie V Ag- 
^ mau ; car le grand jour de sa colerc est arrive, et qui peut 
‘ scailenir ses regards ? — (Tom. xvii. p. 8G. 

Wo have seen above the extravagances into whicli Bos- 
suet was betrayed in treating of the Mysteries ; and the 
sins which he committed, against common sense and de- 
licacy, as well as correct taste, in dwelling upon their de- 
tails. Much of this fault was that of the age ; but Bourda* 
lone his contemporary is nearly free from it — his moderation, 
his logical heatl, and his chastened tastc^ keep him above it. 
When, upon the appointed feast of the church, ho must preach 
upon tlie Immaculate Conception, he sets forth the doctrine in a 
few words ; su|)ports it by a reference’to St Augustin, who very 
peremptorily sfiys, that upon this point he will not have any 
question raised {mdlam pj'orms haheri volo qiupstionan), and to 
the Council of Trent, which, though less dogmatically, excepts 
the Blessed Virgin from its decree touching Original Sin ; and 
then he hastens to draw from the position its practical inferences 
in favour of grace, and purity of life, as illustrated by the grace 
and life of Mary. (Tom. XII. /?. 1. ct scg.) Ilis three ser- 
mons upon the Purilication are almost equally free from extra- 
vagance and indelicacy ; and nearly altogether devoted to the 
practical lesson of obedience, derived, by no strained process 
of reason, from the consideration of the IMystery. The third 
closes with a peculiar application to the Monarch in whose pre- 
sence it was delivered, and whom the preacher will by no means 
e xempt from the same duty, though he lavishly praises his Ma- 
jesty for his piety, which he seems to represent as something 
gratuitous in so puissant a sovereign. However, as Louis was 
fortunately so very obedient to the Divine will, the preacher 
draws a somewhat novel inference from hence, and jnakes, rt 
should seem, a practical application to a quarter, very imex- 
jwctedly addressed even in a sermon belbre the King. ‘ II est, 

‘ si j’ose le dire, de rinteret et dc rhoimcur de Dicvi; dc main- 
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‘ tenir votrti Miiit^ste duns ce iiitMiic lustre «]ui lui iittire les re- 
‘ gards dll iiioiide eiitier, puisque plus vous serez grand, plus 
* Dieu tirera de gluiiv des homniages (|uc vous lui rendez ! ll 
‘ aura, JSire, dans votre persoiiiie royale, aussi bicii cpie dans la 
‘ personne de David, un roi selon son cceur, fidele a sa loi, 

‘ zele pour sa loi, prolecteur et veiigenr de sa loi,’ {Tom. XIL 
p. ^14,). It is only lair to mention, that however llourdaloiie 
may havt^ been occasionally seduci'd into such absurd time-serv- 
ing conducl, by the iniiiience of the courtly atmosphere he mov- 
ed in, his independence, generall}^ speaking, wasexemplary. Not 
only did he, in the niosl plain and unwelcome language, denounce 
the vices of the age to tliose who chiefly practised them — ‘frap- 
^ pant’ (as Mad. de Sevigne said) coimne un sourd, disant des 
vt*riles a bride abattue — (lariant a tort et a travers, coiUreradul- 
It i e — sauve qui [leiit — allant loujours son cliemin. ’ Not only did 
he ojienly, and in tin* King’s presence, rebuke men for tlie 
very conduct notoriously pursued by the King himself; but, in 
jn ivate, lie risked tlie Monarch’s displeasure, by being in- 
stant with him, in season and out of season, upon the most 
delicate points of his life and conv<*rsation. Bossuet, it is true, 
wlien transporlid with tlu* heat <»f controversy, which in him 
rag( d imcontvolh d, had altackeil too loudly the mild and 
umialile hVnelon in the King’s presence, and was asked by 
Isolds, what he would have said, if he had taken Keiielon’s 
pari i' -was carrieil on by the same hot fit to give his Majesty an 
adinii‘al>le answer 1 should have roared ten limes as loud.’ 
But this was inferior to Boiirdaloue’s calm and witty rebuke, 
w hen the King, bragging that he had sent Mad. de Moiitespan to 
Clagny, said, ^ Mon Bere, voustlevez etre content de moi — Elle 
^ cst u Clagny. ’ — ‘ Oui, 8ire ; niais Dieu serait plus satisfait, 
^ si Clagiiy etait d soixaiite-dix lieues tie Versailles.’ 

It must not be Ibi’gotteii, in comparing together tliese two 
great preachers, that Boiirtloloue w'as the first in }>oiiit of time, 
and therefore had ellected the reformatit)n of tlie eloquence of 
the French puljiit, before Massillon began Ins career, Bossuet, 
indeed, had Ix^gnn a few years before him ; but his discourses 
are confessedly inferior, and are besides extremely imjierfect, 
nnd, excef)t his panegyrics, rather the heads from which he 
spoke, than complete sermons. Hence, Voltaire calls Bonr- 
claloue the first model of good j)reac)iers in Eurojie, by whicli 
he j)lainly means the first in point of time, and not of excel- 
lence; for it is certain, that he greatly preferred Massillon to 
all others, 

V\'"e sliould now proceed to the great English modcis ; hiit 
the subject is too extensive, and too interesting, to be handled 
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in the close of this paper, and demands a separate discussion. 
The importance of Pulpit Elocpience is great; and the improve- 
meiits of whicli it is susceptible may be pointed out, without 
the slightest disposition to undervalue eitht;r the eminent ex- 
amples of its excellences which the present day affords, or the 
just and lofty reputation which the orators of former tijnes 
nave left behind them ; — unless, indeed, any one should hold, 
that, in this line of exertion alone, men ought to stand sti' . 
and make no advances to keep pace with the progress of li « 
age. 


Airr. \'L Itemarhs ujxm the If me ami Brandt/ 'Dade. ])p. 21. 

London, 1826. 

the various measures adopted by the present administra- 

tion for im])roviiig the fiscal policy of the country, there 
is none that deserves more umpialified praise than the reduc- 
tion ot the duties on sj)irits distilled in i^cotland and Ireland, 
from 5s. 6d. to 2s. a gallon. The eflects of this measure are, 
oi themselves, sufficient to put to rest all doubts about the su- 
perior jiroductiveness of moderate duties. It appears from the 
accounts laid before the House of Commons, that the total 
number of gallons ot spirits, of the manufacture of the United 
Kingdom, that paid the iluties of Excise in Ireland in the vear 
ending lOlh of October 182:1. being the last year of the ^li^h 
duties, amounted to 2,118,(551. lii‘ J821, the" first year of the 
htw duties, the consum])tion had increased in a nearly qua- 
drujile proportion, or to 8,158,016 gallons; and in 1825, it 
had increased to 9,208,618, producing at the low rate of du- 
ty, nearly 4'00,000/. a year more revenue than had been pro- 
duced by the high duty ! The eflects in Scotland have been 
equally beneficial. 

Hut tlie diminution, or rather suppression of illicit distilla- 
tion, was, no doubt, the jirincijial advantage that was ex- 
pected, and has resulted from this wise aiul saliitarv mea- 
sure. Tlie extent to which smuggling had been carried in 
Ireland, the crimes and atrocities to which it had led, and 
its infiuence in gcnertiling a contempt for the enactments of 
the Legislature, and in diiliising juvdatory and ferocious 
liabiis among the peasantry, were distinctly ami fully j)oiut- 
cd out in the Reports of the Revenue Commissioners. And 
ns ( Very thing that force, and the multijdicnlion of oaths, 
))euallies, and confiscations could do to suj)press this illegal 
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tmilic luid boon trkib without cfloct^ it wns plfUJi tlmt k could 
only 1)0 put down by taking away the overpowering tempta- 
tion to smuggle, or, in other worils, by reihieing the duties. 
The result has not belied the anticipations of those who advo- 
cated the measure on this ground. Smuggling, except in some 
remote ilistricts of the country, where it is still practised to an 
inconsiderable extent, may be said to have entirely ceased. 
Ajtd thus, while the reduction of the duties has ])roduced an 
additional revenue to the })ublic, it lias dried up one o(‘ the 
most prolific sources of outrage; and has powerfully contri- 
buted to produce the tranquillity, such as it is, that no\v ])re- 
vails in the land of paupers and potatoes. 

We confess, however, that it seems very difficult to recon- 
cile the liberality and good sense displayed by ministers on 
this occasion, with their conduct in keeping u]) the jiresi'iil 
oppressively Ingh duties on fonUjn aiunta. Having seen the 
advantage of moderate duties in one case, why should tlu'v 
not be equally anxious to introduce them in others ? We do 
not wish them to act upon any speculative or doubtlid princi- 
ple ; but we w ish tht ni to act consistently, and to give (‘Ifect 
to princij)los whieh ct peril ncc^ as well as theory, luui shown 
rest upon an unassailable foundation. 

Tlie prime cost of Brandy and Clencva may, we believe, be 
taken on an average at from ;ls. to 4s. a gallon; but they are 
charged on being imported into this country, with tlie exorbi- 
tant dut^'of 19s. the w ine gallon — being iVom .500 to OtM) ])er cent, 
on their ])rice ! And as they arc in very considerable demand 
amongst us, this most oppressive duty has naturally occasioned 
their clandestine importation in large quantities, the inaiiufae- 
ture of counterfeits, and the reduction of the revenue. One is 
almost templed to believe that ihi.s system had been originally 
framed for the purpose of diminishing the revenue, and serv- 
ing as a bounty on smuggling; at all events, it is dilli- 
cult to conceive I’or what other purpose it is still kep't up. It 
appears from an account, })rinted by order of the House of 
Commons, (No. 2.51, Sess. 1825-0), that the exce.ss of the niun- 
ber of gallons of brandy imported into (Ireat Britain over those 
that were exported, or the number remaining lor home cori- 
sum])tion, in 1800, nmounled to 1,. 52 1,0.53 gallons. The duty 
was at this period 14s. a gallon ; so that the revenue must 
have amounted to 1,005,1.50/. In 1807 the duty w'as raised to 
16s. Cd., and the excess of imports over exports in 1808 was 
reduced to 1.250,315 gallons, yielding, at the increased rale of 
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duty, only 1,036,481/., being nearly 80,000/. hss than had been 
obtained by the lower rate of duty. Ihit Mr Vansittart was 
not a person whose })urposes could be sliaken by such an ex- 
periment as this; and, in 1811, an additional 2s. was added to 
the tiuties, wliicli raised tlicm to 18s. (>d. Unluckily, liow- 
ever, for Mr Vansittart’s calculations, this increase of tluty was 
still less productive than the former: For, instead of yielding 
any increase of revenue, the exports in 1811 exceeded the im- 
ports, and in 1812 the excess of imports only amounted to 
20.), 425 gallons, yielding, at 18s. 6(1. a gallon, 100,018/. or 
al)out onv, sui/i ])art of what it had yielded when the duly 
was at 1 Is. ! Hut ihla fdo de se sysUun did not stop ('veil 
here. In the teeth of all this expc'rienee, and of the most 
ol)vi(His suggestions of common sense, the duti(‘s W(‘r(‘ again 
incrc‘ased in 1812, and were fixed in 181 1 at tlie rate at which 
they iiave ever since eoutiniied, of 19s.* tlie wine gallon, or 
ol’ 22s. 6(1. t tlu* lm])erial gallon. This (‘xcess of duty has liad 
the ellect which every man of sense must hav(> antiei})ate(!. The 
average annual excess of the imports ovrv exports, during the 
thive years ending w ith 1818, was only 7.9,>,092 gallons, and 
like revenue 755,337/., being a diininiition of 72(5, .>6 1 gallons 
in the annual consumption, and of .309,818/. in the annual re- 
venue, as com})ared with 1806 ! The same spirit of specula- 
tion and overtrading that infected other brandies of commerce, 
in lS2tand 1825, in lee ted the brandy lrad(‘ ; but notwithstand- 
ing this extraordinary stimulus, the total excess of imports over 
exports, during the thivi* years ending the 5lh January 1826, 
amonnted to only 5,381,810 gallons; while the fofrd excess of 
imports ovcv (ixporls, during the tliree years ending w ith tiui 
5lli January 1810, amounted to 6,100, 1 tl gallons, being up- 
wards of 700,000 gallons of excess in favour of the latter 
j)eriod. 

Tt is obvious, however, that unless the duties had been car- 
I'icd to such an excess as to defeat their own object, the 
consumption of, and c()nse(pieiilly the revenue derived from 
brandy, would have been very greatly increasi'd since the i)eace. 
"Fhe period when the duties were lowest, and w hen, as we have 
also seen, the consunij^tiou and revenue wvre greatest, w’as 
the very hottest iwnml of the tear. Commercial intercourse 
w ith Franco was then almost wholly int(‘rriii)led ; and the 
charges on account of freiglit, insurance, ixc. w^ere iit least 
ftve or She times greater than at present. It was, it is true, 
incomparably more diHicult to smuggle during the w^ar, than 

^ IBs. lOa. J-lGths. t 22s. 7(1. 6-lGlk> 
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it lias been bince ; but this circumstance is of itself a conclusive 
reason, why the duties imposed during its continuance should 
have been reduced at its close, instead of being increased. I lad 
tlie duty been fixed at Ss. or 10s. a gallon, in 1816, instead of 
lOs., there cannot be a doubt, that the consumption would 
iiave been increased in a fhrffJhM proportion, that clandestine 
iin[)ortation would have been almost entirely unknown, and that 
the revenue would luive been greatly augmented. 

The effects of the incrc‘ase of the duties on (leiieva, wliicli 
liave for ma’>y yt*ars jiast been uhaitical with those on brandy, 
are e(|iialiy striking. Tui annual average c(»nsimi|)lion of Ge- 
neva in Great llritain, during the ten 3’ears ending with 1805, a- 
mounted to 721,381 gallons ; but, during the ten years ending 
with 1825, when the duties had been about doubleil, the an- 
nual average consumption only amounted to 117,101 gallons ! ^ 
— So much for the facts of one briel* chapter of Mr Vausitlart's 
financial administration. 

But though the present exorbitant duties had been as ef- 
fectual in pro4bicing an increase of rcveiine as they have 
been in lesseniiu*' it, tlicy would still be altogetli^n* indefensible. 
I’he stimulus they have given to illicit importation, has been so 
very great, that they have gone far to render the whole south-east 
coast of Knghnid a prey to all the horrors of civil war. Mur- 
derous contests are daily taking ))lace on the coasts of Kent 
and Sussex, between the ofiicers engaged in the preventive ser- 
vice, and the country pcoj)le anil smugglers; ami the jioasau- 
try are, in consequence, grailually becoming more and inorede- 
muralised, and more ready to place themselves in opposition 
to tlie authority of government and the laws. The temptation 
to smuggle is so overpowering, that many individuals have been 
induced to embark large capital in the contraband triule ; and 
the high yirofitsthey make on a successful adventure, enable them 
to rim any risk, aiul to give large bonuses to those by whom 
they are assisted in eflecting the landing ()f the cargo. When 
such incentives to violate the I ws are thus suflered to exist, 
tlie innnoderale jieualties imposed on those who are tleleoted 
in violating tliem, servo only to increase the evil. Officers 
ar<j deterred from inforiniug against poor creatures, when they 
know that they will be fined 100/. or sent on board one of liis 
]Majesty\s tenders, for having what most gentlemen would wish to 
have— a keg of smuggled spirits in their possession ! The excess 
of the ])cnalties 1ms tlius been productive of a double mischief: 
for, while it paralyses the exertions of every class of ollicers, 
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and occasions the corruption of many, ♦ it rentiers tlic smug- 
glers more desperate, and procures for them the sympathy atid 
commiseration, and frequently even the active cooperation of the 
public. The continuance of such a system, in short, is most dis- 
graceful to the country. It is subversive of every principle of 
justice; it diminishes the public revenue; injures our foreign 
trade; and is productive of nothing but perjury, villany, aiul 
bloodshed ! 

We have heard it said, that though the effect of a reduction 
of the duties on brandy and geneva to 8s. a gallon, might not 
occasion any reduction in the revenue derived from them, it 
would lessen the consumption, and, by consccjuence, the re- 
venue derived from British spirits. But it must be recollect- 
ed, that the effect of this measure would be, to put an instant 
Stop to the ])ractice of smuggling, and lo a considerable extent 
also U) the practice of adulterating; and it may well be doubt- 
ed, when allowance is niaile for the great (|uautity of brandy 
that is now clandesliiu ly imported, and also for that which is 
furnished by the practices ot‘ adulterators, whetlier the con- 
sinn])lion would be very greatly increaseil. But supposing it 
were, still it is plain, inasmuch as the duties on brandy would 
be as high as the duties on rum, and much higher than those 
on whisky, that the revenue could lose nothing in that way. 

In every })oint of view, therefore, in which this subject can 
be placed, the policy of reducing the duties is obvious. 
certainly have no desire, lo use a phrase of Mr Robinson’s, 
lo ‘ride a willing horse to death;’ and we are fully aware, 
that, under the present circumstances of the country, no por- 
tion of revenue can be spared. But wc feel perfectly confident 
that we are not asking the Right Honourable Crentlernan to 
part with a single shilling. On the contrary, if he adopts the 
plan wc have ventured to suggest, we think there is little doubt 
that he will add 300,000/. or 100,000/. a year to the public re- 
venue, and save 100,000/. a year in the Customs departmenl ; at 
the same time that he will give peace lo extensive districts, and 
will suppress one of the nio?»t fruiilul sources of crime and 
atrocity. 


* Tw'o ofliv<*rs were, not loT>j^ siiivo. roitn’i’/ed of a colliisivi* seizure; 
having pUnmiHl W’ith a smuggler wdiere he should land some of liis pjxxls, 
in order tliat they might he aeizetl, aii<l that he might share in tlie re- 
ward given hy governineiit ! 
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Art. VII. Anti-Shivcry Monthly Bejx)rte}\ 8vo. Loiuloii, 
182G. 

^T^iiis is a very useful periodicnl work which the Society, in- 
stituted for mitigating the Evils of Slavery, and eflccting 
its Gradual Abolition, has published during tlu‘ last two years. 
It contains llie intelligence most interesting to the IVieiids of 
this great and good cause ; with such remarks as are fitted to 
make the passing events produce their due elfect Upwards its 
furtherance and final success. The price is, by the liberality 
of the Society, made exceedingly moderate, being only eight 
shillings a hundred, when the lunnber consists of a whole 
sheet, and so in proportion wluai it is larger or smaller. It is 
therefore somewhat less than a ])enny per sheet. At this price, 
any anti-slavery society is entitled to n^ceive a supply, by 
making application to the Olfice, \o. IB, Aldermanburv, 
London, and pointing out the conveyance by which the work 
is to be sent. Such is tlie announcement in the front of each 
lunnber ; and w e gladly take this opportunity of giving il greater 
publicity. 

The time now approaches v.dien we were taught to ex- 
pect, last Session of Parliament, that the West Indian Legis- 
latures would show their disposition to adopt the necessary 
changes in their system, j>ointed onl by the (Tovernment of the 
mother country : and wc cannot better ein])l(n' tlie interval that 
yet remains, than by oxainining what those feats of colonial re- 
formation wxTC, wJiich so inspired our rnhrs and legislattns 
at liome with confidence in their tropical brethren, sis 
make them ])erfectly easy while abdicating their own functions — 
their highest functions of justice and iiH rey — and leaving the 
rights oi’ 800,000 fellow-crcatnres in bondage, and the controul 
over their masters, to select bodies — composed oftliose mastei s, 
and of them alone. We examined a jiortion of this siibjeel 
some months ago ; but tlic more recent acts of the colonial As- 
semblies had not then arrived ; and as much w’as said in the dis- 
cussions that look place before Easter, respecting certain provi- 
sions then in })rogrcss, or enacted, but not yet received in this 
country, we cannot have a compl(*le view' f)f the (juestion with- 
out adverting to tlie information laiil before Parliament, in tlic 
latter part of the Session. This will enable us to clear the 
ground, as it were, and be prepared for the reception of what- 
ever may come from the Islands, in conseipienco of last Ses- 
sionks renewed appeal to them. Possibly it may be found to 
confine our expectations on this score within very narrow 
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limits. At any rate, it will enable us to jud^e calmly of the 
wisdom exercised by our representatives in the last Parliament, 
when, with this case before them, they renewed, almost by ac- 
clamation, their professions of confidence in assemblies of Slave- 
owners, and acted ii}) to those professions. 

When Mr Brougham, in order to ascertain the credit due 
to the representations made by the Government on behalf of 
the Colonial Assemblies, and examine accurately the grounds 
upon which his proposed Bill w^as delayed, moved for a return 
of the titles and dates of all tlic West Indian laws, ]>assed since 
May 1S23, and providing for any of the great interests of the 
Slave population, distinguishing those interests iindor the va- 
rious lieads, of Keligioiis Instruction, Admissibility of Slave 
Evidence, Facilities to Marriage, C'oinpulsory Manumission, Se- 
curity of Propert}’, llegulationof Punishment, and Prevention of 
Separation by Sale from the estates or from their families, a 
statcMTient was j^roduced in a Tabular form, and ordered to be 
])rinted on the oth of April. 'Ehat document, the first case re- 
lied on by tlie West Iniliaii advocates, now lies before us; anti 
in almost all the Islands, and all the important particulars, it 
presents a blank! Nil^ to use ilic technical phrase, is the pre- 
vailing feature of the return. But much dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed by those zealous defenders of the system, at the nature 
of this paper, when they perceived the clFect W'hicli it was cal- 
culated to produce ; when, for instance, they saw that the 
greatest Island of all, Jamaica, presented to the eye, in five 
out of eight columns, the word ‘ none ; * and in the remaining 
three, a few words, which to the mind in an instant conveyed 
(he very same impression; and tliat tlic Island next in impor- 
tance, Barbadoes, in every one of tlie eight columns made the 
same ominous negative sign ! A tabular form was plainly ill 
adaptoil to the statement of their case ; and after ti good deal 
of surd murmur at the negligence with which the paper 
Inul been got up, they presented perhaps a more full, certainly 
a more bulky, but in reality not a more correct statement, 
containing extracts from the Acts of Assembly themselves, 
under all the heads. The Acts themselves, and the correspon- 
dence with the Governors, were about the same time laid be- 
fore Parliament ; and wc shall now shortly demonstrate how en- 
tirely they speak the same language of negation ; how accurate- 
ly their amount in substance is, after all, nil : how truly they 
present one wide and dreary waste, without an object for the 
eye of him to rest on, who would still fondly imagine that 
slave-owners are fit to legislate for slaves ; how impressively 
they teach, for the tliousaudth time, the lesson, that what is 
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wanting to those unhappy l)eings, must be supplied from the 
disinterested solicitude of the mother country. 

Let us begin with Jamaica, the most forward object in every 
point of view, and the quarter from which, on every account, 
most was to be expected. The amended statement, after cita- 
tions from three Acts passed since 1823, concludes with this 
very ample admission. ^ It does not appear from the docu- 
‘ inents received at this department, that any Act has been 
^ passed by the Legislature of Jamaica since the fifteenth of 
‘ May one thousand eight hundred and twenty* three, contain- 
‘ ing any provisions respecting the admissibility of the evidence 
‘ of slaves — for preventing the sale of slaves detached from the 

* estates of their owners — for preventing the separation of slaves 

* from their relations — for restraining or regnlating the punish- 

* merits of slaves by their masters or those having authority 
‘ from their masters — provisions for enabling slaves to acquire 
‘ and enjoy property — Nor any provisions respecting the ofiicu 

* of protector and guardian of slaves. ’ (p. (>.) 

What then, it may be asked, has been done under tlic re- 
maining heads, of Religious Instruction, Marriage*, Manumis- 
sion, and Property ? An Act has beeai passed, extending to 
Saturday the protection against being taken in execipion lor 
their mast(‘r’s debts, already provided i‘or Sunday; and an- 
other has been framed ri‘.spocting the clergy, the })rincij)al pro- 
vision of which is, to give the newly appointed Bishop eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. Curates are alloweil to marry, either on 
the estates, or at the chapels, A jierson possessing only a lili*- 
interest in a slave, is allowed to free him, npi)n providing com- 
pensation to the ])arty having the reversion; arul by another 
act, slaves are declared capable of receiving legacies of p(‘r- 
sonal ])roj)erly, —/>'/// are prohihiied from m 'mj for them in any 
of law or c(jiiity. Is not this a very prolix and round- 
about way of saying the same word AW/c, — or nik — or nothing ? 
The extension from Sunday to Saturday is plainly I'or the be- 
nefit of the mast^er; the provision respecting life-interests, does 
not enable a slave to obtiin his freedom upon being able to 
pay for it, by a fair appraisement between him and his master, 
which was the meaning of manumission in the discussion as 
referring to the Trinidad Order in Council ; and the right to 
receive a legacy, and give a ‘ valid ac(jiiittance ’ for it, if the 
executor or administrator chooses to j)ay it, is a right of jiro- 
perty closely resembling the foregoitm personal right. The 
Duke of Manchester himself justly characterises such mea- 
sures as of ‘ very trifling importance, ’ (Confinuatam of Papers^ 
1835, p* 5) ; and the following expressions of his Grace to the 
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►Socrctary of State, anti to the Assembly, show how clilferont 
ail estimate of our jirospects in that quarter is formed by those 
on the sjiot and those at a distance. 

^ Air Speaker^ and Gentlemen of the. AssemMy — Another year 
^ has been allowed to pass away without any elfocliial measure 

* having been adopted for the im})roveuient of the condition of 
‘ the slaves. It does not becom^e me. to antieipah\ what (fte result 
‘ /////// he of the fjreat dlsappolntinent hJs Mffje^tfs CiorerHineM null, 
fc crpei'inwc^ vvlien they learn that the reiterated representations 

* which have been made, to you, to do what your own interest 
calls for, a^ mucli as a due n‘g{ird for timse who look uj) to 

* you for protection and relief, han: totally failed. In obeying 
*■ tile instructions which 1 receivivl, 1 earnestly pressed upon 
‘ your ceiisiileration the necessity of doing something, if not to 
" ilisann \oijr i nemies, still to satisfy your friends ; and more 
' than ail lo convince Parliament, that the urgent represeuia- 
" lions oi his Majesty’s Cxf)vermiienl had not been entirely dis- 
‘ r<‘garded. ’ 

'i'o Lord Hatl Hirst he writes — ‘ 1 am ffraid^ after so numy re- 
'prated t riots,, that Here is no Inpe if pvrsnadiny the present 
^ I louse oi’ Asseinlily to da any ihiny efeelmd for the relief of the 

* slarrs. 1 have e.vlumstefl alt the nnanH in my power to lead them 
to a po'oprr nun/ of (hinhiny. I, in the first instance, assumed 

* i\. iv^ponsibilily, by speaking to tlnun in my own name, 

* and which, perhaps, I was not ju'.tided in doing. 1 have 

* sinc(‘ athlre.sstKl them in the name of his Majesty's Goverri- 

* nieiir, and employed the \v{)rds of your Lordship's despatch in 

* my sjieecli. 1 remindcil them that the time iiad now arrived 
when the i Jand enjoyed jiorfect repose, and nothing had oc- 

* enrred to mislead the minds of t;:e slaves, or cnicourage a- 
- mongst lliem unreasonable exp<*cta(.ii)ns, and, of course, pc- 

* cuii.irly favouralilo for ilie cousiileration of what may be 
'■ found practicable for tlu-ir beiiefil. ' 

111 Ihirbadoes, the l^ibiilar View laid by tlie Government 
before Parliament had represented, that no provisions were 
made under any one of the eight iu'atls. Each column con- 
leaned the word *' Noxk, ’ and nothing else; although certainly 
it was stated, that an Act passed there, in March 1825, was 
under consideration at home, and that this Act had, for one of 
its objects, to give the slaves further protection. Tlie more de- 
tailed statement afterwards produced, extracts from this not- 
able specimen of (k)ionial Legislation several of its enactments, 
and parades them under the lieads of Evidence, Manumission, 
l^imishment, and Property. Tlic reader who docs not read — 
who only looks at the title or licad of the column, and linding 
VOJ.. XI. V. Ni>. 80, M 
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there, for example, ^ Provisions respecting the Admissibility of 
‘ Slave Evidence, ’ observes, without reading further, a whole 
page of })rintiiig — will naturally be deceived into the notion, that 
some new provisions have been made by the llarbailoes Legis- 
lature for allowing slave evidence to be received. But he has 
only to look a little more closely, and he will find the ])mvision 
to be — one to facilitate the conviction of persons accused of sell- 
ing arms, powder, or poisons to slaves, and for this [)iirposc 
allowing the slaves to be examined, but providing tliat the 
freeman’s oath shall be an answer to the slave’s, — and the other 
declaring, tJiat the evidence of slaves against each other shall 
be received in all cases as heretofore. ISuch provisions })lainly 
have nothing to do with the real meaning of the title ‘ Admis- 
‘ sibility of Slave Evidence;’ and it becomes, therefore, a matter 
of ])erfect indincrence to examine whetlier they are new, or 
only copied from former acts. One of them avowedly makes no 
change in the law as it before stood ; the other, in all proba- 
bility, is likewise a co})y, or merely declaratory. 

The same observation applies with perhaps greater force, if it 
be possible, to the head of Manumission. In the detailed state- 
ment, it is made to look as if there were three sections in the 
New Act, * facilitating the manumission of slaves ; ’ and tlie 
inference obviously intended to be conveyed is, that Barbadoes 
has, since May 18^3, made so many provisions for this j)urpose. 
But what is the fact ? The first ol* the clauses provides, that 
any slave giving such iid’ormation of rebellion, or plots, or ‘ e- 
vil designs, ’ as may })rocure the conviction of any other slave 
or free person, shall be declared free ; the second enables the 
ZifylskUm'e (somewhat superfluously) to declare any slave free 
who sliall distinguish himself in fighting against an invading 
enemV) or against any insurgent slaves ; and the third provides, 
that any slave manumitteil in either of these ways, shall be tried 
for all offences committed before manumission, exactly as if he 
were still a slave. These provisions, then, have clearly nothing 
to do with facilitating the manumission of slaves. But such 
as they are, it happens that they were made about a century 
and a quarter before May 1823. The first is taken from the 
Act of Assembly 1692, October 27th ; the second from the Act 
of Assembly 1707, November 30th, with the addition of tlie 
case of rebellion, not to be found in the former Act; the third, 
we believe, is the only novelty in the Act 182.^5. So that the 
only additions are those whicli bear hard upon the Negroes, 
the enabling parts are old, tlie resl raining parts alone new. 

The provisions for ‘ enabling slaves to acquire aiul enjoy 
‘ Property, * turn out to be penalties attaclicd to any one allow- 

7 
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iiig his slave to go at large, in order to work for his own bene- 
fit or that of his master, without license ; penalties upon em- 
ploying any slave without making agreement with his master; 
j>ower given to any person to .seize slaves who shall have any 
articles of produce in their possession, and 89 stripes attached 
to the slaves for this offence ; and other checks upon the culti- 
vation of produce. As for the provisions respecting Punish- 
ment, they are those which we cited in our hist discussion of 
tlic subject, to shew the cruelty and injustice of the system ; 
They are such indeed as to excite indignation wherever they 
liave been made known ; and are only fit to be appealed to by 
the enemies of the system as decisive evidence of the incapacity 
of the Islands for legislating respecting slaves. A single ex« 
ainj)lc may sufTice. 

After a preamble, reciting ‘ that it is highly expedient to 

* restrain owners and other })ersons having the government and 
‘ direction of slaves, from indiscriminately, wantonly, and cruelly 

* exercising the power they possess over their slaves, and that, 

‘ as the cruelty of punishment by flogging necessarily depends 
‘ much more upon the manner of inflicting it, than upon the 

* number of stri})cs, it is therefore deemed most conducive to the 
‘ eiids of humanity, to trust to the disvirUon nml (j(X)d fvvlhujs (f 
‘ the jusiices (planters of course) before whom complaints of 
^ such offences shall be made, it is cjiacted, that if any person 
‘ shall hereafter commit any mmfon cvri or arts o/Vv7/c% towards 
‘ any slave, or if the same shall be committed by his direction 

* or order, or with his knowledge, privity, or consent, or shall 
‘ ivuutonhf^ maUcAousiy^ and cruelly whip, beat, or hruiseany 
‘ slave, or keep in confinement, witliout siillicient food and sup- 
‘ port, any slave, or shall suffer, permit, cause or procure the 
‘ same to be done, whether such slave may or may not belong 
^ to him, such jierson shall be summoned before any two jiis- 
^ tices of the peace, to answer for the offence, and such justices 
‘ are ordered, on conviction thereof, to impose a penalty on the 
‘ person so offending, not exceedhuj twenty-five pounds, accord- 
‘ ing to the nature of the uflence. ’ — Section 44. 

Asa contrast to this punishment for wantonly and cruelly 
bruising a slave that is doing him any personal violence short 
of cutting off a limb, it is fit that we show the kind of punish- 
ment denounced against the slaves, in order to exemplify the 
evenness with which the scales of West Indian justice are pois- 
etl. It is enacted by the same law of 1825, ‘ that any slaves 
‘ guilty of quarrelling or fighting with one another ; or of m- 
‘ solmt lanynaye or gestures to any White person ; or of swear- 
‘ ing, or uttering any obscene speeches ; or of drunkenness, or 

M 2 
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‘ making, selling, throwing, or firing squibs, serpents, or other 
< fire- works; or of cock-fighting, or gaming ; or of riding on a 

* faster gait than a walk; or of driving on a faster gait than a 

* gentle trot ; or of cruelly whipping or beating any horse, mare, 

* mule, ass, or other cattle ; or of negligently driving any cart, 

‘ &c., or of any disorderly conduct or behaviour, shall, on con- 

* viction before a magistrate, be whipped at the discretion of 

* such magistrate, not exceeding thirty-nine stripes ! Again, it 
is enacted, that ‘ any slave who shall hear any other slave 
‘ speak any words tending to mutiny or rebellion, or shall know 

* of his having gunpowder or arms in his possession for piir- 
® poses of rebellion, and shall not immediately disclose the same, 

* shall suffer Death, without benefit of clergy, or such other 

* punishment as the court may think fit. ’ It is unnecessary to 
add, that the very least we can say of the Barbadoes LegishUurc 
is, that it has done nothing since May 1823. To admit this, is 
giving a somewhat favourable picture ol'its proceedings. 

We shall now, instead of going through the six other colo- 
nics in detail, take the heads to which the papei’s rei’er, and see 
if, under any of them, any improvement has been made in any 
of the Islands. We have already shown, that Jamaica anil Bar- 
badocs, in comparison of wdiich all the rest put together are 
of little importance, and the councils of which miglit be ex- 
pected to show most liberality and wisdom, have done abso- 
lutely nothing on any of the gieat subjects pressed upon their 
consideration by the united voice of the Governinenl, the I^ir- 
liameiil, and the People gf England. We shall now hujuire if 
any of the lesser settlements has evinced abetter dispositi«>n on 
any of those questions. 

1. Has provision been made for the Religions instruction of the 
slaves, by any of these Colonial Legislatures ? The Hiduiinas 
Assembly passed an act in 1824, it is said, requiring that all 
‘ owners, &c. shall, as much as in them lies, endeavour to in- 
* struct their slaves in the CJiristian Religion, and shall do their 
‘ endeavour to fit them for baptism, and, as soon as conveni- 
® ently may be, shall cause to be baptised, all such slaves as 
‘ they can make sensible of a Deity and of the Christian faith. ’ 
So says the 9th clause of the Act, passed 28th January 1824; 
but so, and in the self same words, liad said the Act passed by 
the same Legislature in the year 1796, section 6. This very 
precise and elFicient provision of Colonial legislation, there- 
fore, has not the merit of novelty, whatever its other perfections 
may be. In Grenada, there are one or two provisions, ol‘ no 
practical efficacy, upon the same matter; and the more definite 
enactments of the Act passed in 1788 are omitted, as are also 
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tlje important penal clauses of that Act, J 9, 10 and 11, for pre-, 
venting the debauching of female slaves, whether by freemen 
or slaves. In St Vincents, Sunday markets are restricted to 
the morning, before ten o’clock, involving a necessity of pass- 
ing the Sabbath on the road home, or in idling about the 
town, wherever the slave has to come from a distance. For 
the further ^ promoting religious instruction,’ it is likewise 
enacted, that all slaves found ‘ preaching, or teaching any re- 
‘ ligious subject,’ shall, ‘ upon due proof ihereoli’ receive 
whipping and imprisonment, by way, it should seem, of at once 
stimulating their zeal and aiding their meditations. In Domi- 
nica, two provisions, enacting that slaves shall be encouraged 
to be baptized, and allowed to attend divine worsliip, under a 
penalty of five pounds, and that goods shall not be piiblickly 
sold during service, are taken from the Act 1788; and a day 
ill each fortnight, instead of in each week, is given to the slaves 
for cultivating their provision grounds. In "J’obago alone is 
any thing enacted that can pretend to answer the description 
of provision for promoting religious instruction or the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. Sunday markets are there abolished, and 
one day in the week allowed to the slaves. 

2. Has any provision been made for the admissibility of slave 
Evidence by those Colonial Legislatures? The IJahamas Act 
of i82i is cited, as containing such provisions ; but nothing can 
be more absurd. It declares that, in all cases, slaves may 
be witnesses against slaves, which they v/erc by the former 
laws of the Island; and it copies sections CM and 73, word for 
word, from the Act of 1796, sections 59 and 69 alfixing the 
punishments for perjury, and directing slave evidence to be re- 
ceived against such Negroes, Mulattoes, &c. as have been 
once slaves, and are now’ freed — a provision rather unfavour- 
able than favourable to the Black race. In Grenada, however, 
it is confidently said that slave testimony has been admitted; 
and in the same way, there can be little doubt tliat all the Le- 
gislatures which have peremptorily rejected the proposition, 
would feel no reluctance wdiatcver to adopt it, if the mother 
country could be satisfied with such a manifest evasion. For, 
first, the slave to be examined must produce a certificate of 
baptism from a clergyman of the Established church ; next, a 
certificate, either from the clergyman or the owner, or his at- 
torney, that he is of good character and repute, and so far in- 
structed in religion as to understand the nature and obligation 
of an oath ; then the court is, before admitting his evidence, to 
tlecitle on the validity of those certificates, and the truth of the 
facts certified ; and, after all, no White or free person is to be 
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convicted on slave evidence, unless two slaves concur in de- 
posing to the same facts and circumstances, and unless their 
testimony be ‘ clear and consistent/ and also unless it be cor- 
roborated by circumstantial evidence, to the satisfaction of the 
court, and even then only if the trial take place within twelve 
months of the offence. Let any man reflect for a moment on 
the small number of English witnesses who could ever be sworn 
under such restrictions, the still smaller number whose testi- 
mony could be allowed to go to the jury, and the imperceptible 
amount of the risk which any criminal would run of conviction, 
though the case should, under such grounds, be gone into, and 
he will then be able to estimate how far Grenada is an exception 
to the general rule of rejecting the propositions for admitting 
slave evidence. The Legislators of Tobago have not gone 
much further; in cases of murder, mayhem, or cruelty, where 
no free person can be produced as a witness, and two slaves 
were present, they may be examined, and their testimony is to 
have the weight of one White’s, provided their credit is unim- 
peached. This notable provision was made in 1823. In St 
Vincent, the subject was disposed of as late as December 1825; 
and the provision is there clogged with some half dozen re- 
strictions, which really make it a mere mockery, we should 
think, in the eyes of the most prejudiced West Indian. ^I'he 
evidence is confined to cases of murder, felony, and other trans- 
portable offences. The slave must have a certificate of baptism 
from the established clergyman, as in the Grenada law; but he 
must have a certificate of character, not as there from the cler- 
gyman or the owner, but from both, so that the slaves on every 
estate are admissible or not, as the owner and his attorney 
please; all the other restrictions of the Grenada Act are adopt- 
ed verbatim^ and, moreover, the two slaves must be examined 
apart ; and, as if any thing of negro testimony still remained to 
be afraid of^ it is expressly declared, that it shall never, in any 
case, be received against either ‘ the owner, attorney, manager, 
‘ overseer, or person having the charge of such slave ’ — or ‘ in 
* in any case where any White person may be charged with a 
‘ capital offence ! * So much had the Colonial Legislators im- 
proved between April, the date of the Gi’enada Act, and De- 
cember ! 

The same lapse of time seems to have communicated equal 
improvement to the lawgivers of Dominica ; for the Act passed 
in January 1826, after stating, by way of preamble, the dilB- 
culty of convicting free j)crsoiis ot offences committed against 
slaves, and the consequent necessity of allowing the latter to 
give evidence, ‘ under such restrictions as are rendered abso-^ 
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‘ lately necessary by their imperfect knowledge respecting the 
‘ true nature of an oath, ^ enacts, that they shall be admitted in 
all cases ‘ except cliarges against their owners, ’ that is, in all 
except the cases where it is at all material for their protection 
to receive their testimony; lint, this restriction being stated to 
be rendered necessary by their ignorance of the ‘ true nature 
‘ of an oath,’ it is further j)rovided, that in no case whatever 
shall they be allowxHl to give evidence, unless, ‘ after having 
‘ been ininntely interrogated, they aj)pear to the Court tho- 
‘ roughly to comjireheiid the true nature and meaning of an 
‘ oath. ’ There are tlie usual restrictions of two slaves being 
witnesses, otherwise there is no admission of the slave evi- 
dence, of consistent examination a])art, and prosecution within 
twelve months. Absurd and utterly inconsistent with each 
other as these enactments are, they seem to have been suffi- 
cient to satisfy the Council of St Kitts ; for they have recom- 
mended the })rovisions of the Dominica Act respecting slave 
evidence to the adoption of the Assembly. The Governor, 
however, reports, that neither there, nor in Nevis, nor in the 
V irgin Isles, has any })rogress been matle towards making or 
adojiting any law wluitever respecting the slave population. 
((hutinuaf ion of Papers, ]). 69.) It is therefore clear, that to 
the iin))ortant (jiiestion, what has been done any where to fa- 
cilitate the admission of slave evidence, the ‘ true nature’ of 
the })retended measures being understood, the proper answer 
is. Nothing. 

3. lias any thing been done to encourage Marriage among the 
slaves ? Only two colonies have clone any thing that can be 
})retended to touch the sid)ject of marriage. I1ie Bahamas 
Assembly has allowed slaves professing the Christian religion 
to marry with the consent of their owners, as if Pagans were 
not still more likely to be improved by the introduction of 
marriage among them ; and the St Vincent’s legislature has, 
for the religion, siibstitutiHl as a condition, the slaves appearing 
to understand the nature of the marriage vow. 

4. Has any thing been done any where to facilitate Manumis- 
sion, meaning by this, to give the slave a power of obtaining 
his freedom, who is willing and able to pay the fair price for 
it ? In Bahamas we find a ])rovision stated under this head, 
for suspending all acts imposing a tax on manumissions. This 
law is dated 1824, and would be of little avail if it had any 
moaning; but it happens, that, since 1821, there had been no 
tax on manumissions in the colony. This we learn from 
No. 347 of the Papers ordered to be printed, 11th May 1823, 
and entitled Slave Population. It is a certificate from the 
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Colonial Secretary to that effect, and bears date 5th December 
1822. In Grenada, tlie provision has been adopted which we 
formerly mentioned as luiving been adopted in Jamaica, as to 
persons having a life-interest in slaves ; but it is restricted to the 
case of mortgagers, in respect of the mortgagees, and thus be- 
comes still more trifling in importance. In Dominica, the 
manumission tax imposed in 1810 has been repealed ; in To- 
bago, St Kitts, and the otlier islands, except St Vincent, no- 
thing is pretended to have been done, or even attempted, under 
this head; but St V^incent was always, during the Parliamen- 
tary discussions of the last Session, cited as having, though it 
was admitted to be the only one, yet furnished an instance of a 
West Indian provision for facilitating compulsory manumis- 
sion — that is, manumission at the option of the slaves. The 
Act of December 1825, containing tliis provision, was there- 
fore expected with much anxiety ; and, upon examination, it is 
found to contain no provision at ail for facilitating manumis- 
sions ! It only makes a deed of manumission good upon regis- 
tration, with a penalty of 200/. currency u})on luamimissions of 
aged or infirm slaves, which is a restraining, and not an en- 
abling enactment ; and it allows courts, in certain atrocious 
cases, of offences proved against the ow ner, to direct tlie manu- 
mission. To the most important c|uestion of all, therefore, 
what has been done to facilitate manumission, the answer i^, 
Nothing. 

5. lias any thing been done to prevent tlie Separation of slaves 
from the estates, or from (he families they belong to ? It is 
not pretended that any provision whatever lias been made in 
any one colony since May 1823, to prevent the separation of 
slaves from the soil ; the Jaws of Tobago alone luul formerly 
prohibited the separation of land and slaves in the single case 
of sale under legal process. 'I'hc separation of families has 
been in tw^o Islands, and to a very limited cxtenl, ihc subject 
of some late eiiaclmeiits. In the llahamas, chiklrei] under 
fourteen are not to be sold apart from their parents, if these be 
man and wife, or reputed man and wife. In Grenada the same 
provision is still further restricted, to children under twelve, 
and to judicial sales. In all the other settlements there is no- 
tliing, absolutely nothing done, or pretended to be done, ii[)ou 
a matter which the sanguine friends of Immunity had hoped 
would have been among the earliest fruits of the abolition of 
the Slave Trade. 

6. Has any provision been made for enabling slaves to acquire 
Property ? lioubtlcss tliere must be something worth know- 
ing here to tell ; for this laead is gratuitously added to the re- 
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turns moved, the order, as the motion, being silent upon it; 
yet it turns out, perhaps, the greatest mockery of all. There 
are enactments cited from four colonies. In Grenada and St 
Vincent, a penalty often pounds, beside the value, is attached 
to the taking away any slave’s property, in whatever manner 
tlie taking is perpetrated, and vvliether by master or stranger. 
In Tobago, there is a declaration that slavery shall not be a 
bar to actions brought in respect of rights of property; and in 
Dominica, the penalty for interfering with a slave’s property in 
any way is made twenty pounds; but from this the owner is 
expressly excepted. Nor is this a provision since May 182:1 ; 
it forms part of the Act 1788, with this notable difference, that 
the later enactment of January 1826 lowers the penalty from 
thirty to twenty pounds. 

7. We have now come to tlie last head of inquiry, and ask, what 
has been done any whereto mitigate or regulate Punishments? 
We are first j)resented with tlie 18th section of the liahamas 
Act, 1824, restricting the punisliment to twenty lashes in the 
owner’s absence, and thirty-nine if he be jiresent, and prohi- 
biting a second punishment, while the slave is suffering under 
the effeets of a first. Now, this is mtlix provision since May 182:1 
— it is copied, word for word, from the 1 1th section of the Act 
171)0, passed, like all the other trifles extracted from ('olonial 
Lawgivers by their iears (their ill groundetl fears, it should 
now seem), of the mother country’s indignation. The 10th 
section of the old Act is, in like manner, copied into, and forms 
the 17th of the new; tlic 12tli of the old is the 10th of the 
new ; the I3th of the old is the 20th of the new; and the doth 
of the old, the GOth of the new'; — and tluis is jirejiared a very 
decent ap})earance of West Indian legislation, to meet the de- 
clared wishes of the l^irliameiit, announced through tlie exe- 
cutive Government; and at a very cheaj) rate, viz. tlie cojiying 
over some four or live obsolete clauses of the last Act passeil 
by tlie same parties, for the same jiiirpose. In the mass ol’ 
legislative enactments brought together by tlie Report of the 
Privy Council, 1789, (a huge folio volume, without the com- 
mon helps of contents, index, or even a series of numerals on 
the pages), tliere may liave escaped us many still older clauses, 
copied afterwards into the Act 1790; — and we cannot he sure 
that, in this latter Act, w'e have observed all that has been tran- 
scribed in 1824; — but we think there is one clear addition 
made in this last Act — we mean tliat requiring girls above 
twelve to be punished in private, under a penalty of ten ))ouiuls 
— by which change as much may be lost to mercy as is gained 
to decorum. 
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We luive stated the presentation of ttvo returns to the 
House of Commons, or rather that one return was made to 
the order of March 3, 18JsJ6, exhibiting a Tabular view of the 
Legislature since May 1823 ; and that the West Indian ))arty, 
dissatisfied w'ith this, had a fuller statement })rcsontcd imme- 
diately after, under the title of ‘ Papers by his Majesty’s com- 
‘ niaiuls, containing an abstract of the Acts passed in the 
‘ Islands since May 1823, for improving the condition of 
‘ Slaves, ’ — evidently introduced to parade what had been lately 
enacted, and to answer thereby the objections of those who 
maintain that nothing can be expected from this quarter. The 
Tabular return is, in every respect, infinitely the more correct 
and fair document; and in no instance is its superiority more 
conspicuous, than under the head we are now examining. It does 
not exhibit as late improvements the clauses copied entire from 
theoklAct: nor give one as all new, which contains ordy a 
single addition, that respecting the lemale punishments; but 
the more full statement would have us believe, that all the 
clause's transcribed, and which it extracts as enactments since 
INIay 1823, are new measures ‘ for improving the condition of 
‘ slaves. * 

But the regulation of punishments is, of necessity, a matter 
of little importance, unless the driving system is put dowii, by 
prohibiting the use of the whij). Now, has this been done in any 
one colony by the local T^egislature ? Several of the Assemblies 
have passed regulations for restricting the number of lashes to 
be inllicted at any one time, some allowing twenty-five, others 
twenty, others thirty-nine; a thing of little moment; for who 
could desire to inflict more than even the least of these punish- 
ments ? The great change in the system is to be made by 
preventing the driver from carrying the whip, or any substi- 
tute for it, in the field, as the symbol of authority and stimulus 
to labour; and thus treating his human labourers as cattle, ac- 
tuated by no motive or impulse other tlian tlie dreatl of tlie 
impending lash. What have the Assemblies done in this re- 
spect ? SVe are referred to two — Grenada and St Vincent. 
In the former it has been enacted, ‘ that no slave shall carry any 
‘ whip, cat, or other iiisiriiment of the like nature, as a mark 
^ or emblem of his authority,’ in the field, — in tlie latter (to 
whicli the most triiunphant appeal w^as made before the Act 
arrived), it is only provided, that ‘ no slave shall carry any 

* such instrument as is commonly called the carUwklp as a 

* mark of authority. ’ The last eiuietmcnt is plainly nugatory ; 
for it is evaded, by the use of any other insiriimciit than the 
one ‘ commonly called the cart-whip,’ — wliilc both enactments 
are evaded by employing, as drivers, free blacks or niLilattoes. 
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How different from these boasted fruits of colonial Justic'e and 
clemency, are the provisions of the Trinidad order, which was 
to have been the model of tlie whole reforms adoj^led ! * And 

‘ it is further ordered, that it is, and shall henceforth be illegal 
‘ for any person or persons^ within the island of I'rinidad, to 
‘ carry any whip, cat, or other instrunient of the like nature, 
‘ while superintending the labour of any slaves in or ii})on the 
^ fields or cane pieces upon any plantation, or to use any st/ch 
‘ ichipf cat^ or instrument^ for tite purpose of impeUimj or coercing 
‘ any stave to perform any latxmr if any kind or nature whata^erj 
‘ or to carry or exhibit, upon any plantation or elsewhere, any 
^ whip, cat, or other instrument of the like nature, as a mark 
‘ or emblem of the authority of the person so carrying or ex- 
‘ hibitingthe same over any slave,” and then all persons doing 
‘ so, or authorizing, or aiding, or abetting “ such illegal driv^ 
‘ ing^ or use, or exhibition of any such whip,” shall he deemed 
‘ guilty of a misdemeanour, to which is attached a fine not ex- 
* ceediny iiOOt, nor less than 50/. or imprisonnn nt for hot more t/um 
^ six months^ or less than am months or both fine and imprisonment^ 
‘ at the discretion of the Ck)urU ^ 

To conclude this examination of the details, let it be borne 
in mind, that beside the eight colonies, which alone are even 
ineiUioned in the Parliamentarv i>apers containing the case for 
the West Indians, there are four others having Legislatures of 
their own, respecting which not a word can l)e said. I'hese 
have done nothing; and so far they are on a footing with the 
eight; — but tlicy have not ))retended to do any tiling; and so 
far they are more coiituinacions, and somewhat more honest. 

The amount of the whole then is, that nothing has l>cen 
done — and the inference is, tliat not /my wi/t />e done! The 
Legislatures have in some cases left us to draw this conclusion; 
in others they have very 1 rankly helped us to it. The Assem- 
bly of Barbadocs, for example, after passing the Act above com- 
mented upon, and which Lord Bathurst described as containing 
clauses ‘ capable of becoming so injurious and oppressive to 
‘ the slave population, ’ that he cannot advise the Crowui to 
allow it, intimates, that all has been done which ever w'ill be 
clone for the slaves, in the following courteous address to the 
Governor : — ® Is it expected that we should abandon the right 
‘ of enacting such laws as are necessary for our own ])reservii- 
‘ tiou and the security of our property i Is it ejrjnrted that our 
‘ Slam Code shall contain no provision for the security of ike lives 
^ and property of the Whites ; hut be a mere catatoyue of hidutyen- 
‘ cics to the Utojchs^ ivho, we are jnuud to say, e.rperinwe at tlii- 
‘ nioment less of care and more of comfort than the i)easaiitr 3 i 
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* of any country in the world, England herself not excepted ? 

‘ This, Sir, would really be expecting too much. If, howx^ver, 

‘ such expectations are, unfortunately for us, entertained by 
‘ those under whose control we are placed; if nothing less than 
‘ an implicit conformity with Ortlers in Council, the ruinous 

* ellecls of which are publislual almost daily in the Oa/ettes oi' 

‘ a neighbouring colony; if, in short, a })lan has been already 

* orgai^i/ed for our (lest ruction ; if it is determined that we 
‘ shall be the victims of Fanaticism, prejudice, and injustice, tre. 

^ tnusl snhiUii ; but iu‘ither threats nor persuasion w ill ever in- 
‘ (luce us to })ut tlu‘ liiii^hitig hand to our owji political, per- 
^ haps uatural existence; and we have loo much reliance on 
‘ the justice of our beloved Sovereign, to believe that he ever 
‘ wilL 

^ As I fear,’ says the (iovernor of (Irenada, ‘there are 
‘ [)(»ints w hich seem to your lairdship indispensable to be add- 
‘ ed to the bill, w'bich, after the most serious and maliirt* con- 
- sideration, the Legislature of tins island /uut deemed il (at 
^ leant for the }n'esenl) imjntsisdde to eomyhf nanu'ly, the 

•* total ])roliibition of ti)e whip as an instrument oj’ corn'd ion 
of females, and tlu^ right <»( slaves to purchase their i’ree- 
‘ (lorn. ’ d'lie Sjjeaker of the As-embiy of ISt Vincent de- 
scribes their act, as ‘ evincing a desire to go to the utmost li- 
‘ mits, nay, almitst. beyond (he limits of who} seems safe and /nw - 
‘ lieabfe, (o meet the wishes of those [rersojis in Liiglaiul who 
‘ have the true interests of llui colonies in view.’ And tin? 
'i'obago Assembly s])eaks still more |)lainly. d'hey |)rol'es% 
their readiness to adopt certain measures (and we hava; seen 
the extent of that readiness); luit they adil, that ‘ they yit'ld 
‘ rather from a sincere desire to coueiliale juiblie 0[)iiiiou and 
‘ Trans- Atlantic j)rejiK!ici*s, than from any cojivietion that the 

* pro])osed alterations can in any waiv be bmieficial to the slaves, 

‘ or ciaiir»ed as due to the rights ef humanity. Rut in so do- 
‘ ing, they beg Iv'iivi- rt*sj)ecliiiily, bin fnaidy, to d(*clan‘, f/uff. 

‘ ronrvssson will ihen hare reortwd Us almost; iind a deep 
‘ sense of their public duty bids them implore his Majesty’s 
« ( ioverinneiU to consider and reflect on the earnc'st appeal 
‘ now made to their wisdom, discretion, and justice, by tliis the 
‘ Legislative Council of Tobago, against any further altera- 
‘ tions, or proposals of alteration, which a mistaken zeal in 
‘ the cause of humanity may still consider reejuisite to be 

* effected in our Slave Laws, wdthout due deliberation on 

* the rights of property, which such interference must dc- 
*■ stroy\ ' And then comes a very precise declaration, that 
they will do no more. — ‘ 'Lhey must also declare they have tliin c- 
‘ in stated their idiimntnm. No vonstdemiion will induce (hem io 
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advance one step further^ in sacrificing those political riglits 
‘ which they ac(iuii'cd when, under the Iloyal Authority, power 
‘ w'as given them to judge of, and make all laws necessary for 
‘ themselves. No consideration whatever will induce them, fur- 
^ ther than they have stated, to fritter away and tamper with 
‘ those rights of property which they conceive rest on no less 
^ solid a foundation than the pledged faith of Great Ih'itain, 
^ which, as they know it is yet untarnished, they are confident 
wdll not first be sullied in their instance. ' 

If any man, after this examinalion of the conduct held by 
the Islands, and these warnings given by themselves, continues 
to indulge the hope, that they will ever reform the system con- 
fided to their administrati()n, we can only say, that man has 
himself to thank for the certain disappointment which awaits him. 
I 'ho proceedings in Parliament, last Session, upon this important 
question, disappointed the expectations — the just and pious ex- 
pectations of the country, in a manner whic h we dare not trust 
ourselves with describing. Upon the groimd of often repeated 
evasicms, and nesv marks cd' open conlumacv, the peoj>le were 
Kked once more to haul their confidence to those wdio had once 
more dciceived them, and were b“ginning even to dispense with 
the forms of courtesy in tluar (letermination to follow tlieir 
own courses No new confidence, indeed, was re])(>sed, \u an- 
swer* to this a])})eal ; but the Govc'rnmtmt and the Legislature 
ineiirred a heavy res[)onNil)irity when they nnide il, aiul delay- 
(*d for aiiotlier year applying the only cirectn.i) remedy. 


Aur. \ ffl. 7//f’ C<)/f.srf/ff(fi(rs <y (f Sciintijlr Edtivathm A; the 
tVorhfny (Masses r//' thts Coffntry yo/'/^/eff o///, anti (!«• 'r/ntnics of 
Mr Brintyhani tnithatSnhjid i'anfnitil,, in <i lAlhr tnthc Mniquis 
of Litnsdun'it, lly a Got nthy Glnti.l.m an. Svo. pp. 'i 7. 
i^oiulon. Cadell, 

alarm which seems to liave seized tlie author of this 
j)amphlet, we had hop;‘d, nnghl pass over speedily, and 
l)e confined to a small part of the community, lie appears, 
however, to become more apj)rehensive, the longer he broods 
over tlie subject, and he intimates that his fears must be shared 
by all ‘ who will not consent to such an extensive change as 
‘ shall alter the character of the Nation and the style of’ the 
* Government' — that is, as he immediately adds, by ‘ nine- 
^ tenths, nay, by ninety-nine hundredths of the community. * 
.\Vc feel quite confident that our owui <‘stiinale is much beyoiul 
the truth, when we say that lie is in a minority ofonc in thelmii- 
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clred, »n point of numbers — its weight, as far as l1nder^tandmg 
goes, we hiui better leave to be illustrated by himself. 

This * country gentleman ’ determined to sift the matter to 
the bottom, and to begin at the beginning, first proposes to in- 
quire into the nature of ‘ the Being to whom this style of educa- 
^ tion is vouchsafed,’ — next into the character of the Govern- 
ment under which he lives; and, thirdly, into the situation he fills 
under that government, llis solutions of the three problems are 
short and oracular, and not likely to be much disputed. ‘ In 
‘ reply to these queries (says he), I allirm — the Being is Man 
« the character of our Government is what is called a limit- 

* ed Monarchy ; — and, lastly, the persons alluded to belong to 

* a description of persons called the Working Classes of iSo- 

* ciety.’ (p. 3.) This theory of our Government is of a geo- 
metrical nature; and he ingeniously derives its properties from 
tliose of the Pyramid. 

‘ The next step is, to inquire w^liether there he any tiling in tliat li- 
mited moiiarehy uiuha* whieli we live, tliat should make any alteration 
in the question ? I think there is ; aii<l to prove it, 1 shall beg your 
l^ordship’s attenti<in to what I may call an outline of smdi a Coveni- 
ment. From one hereditary chief Magistrate it proceeds, by gentle and 
scarcely pereeplihle gradations, to the gi*eat bulk of the people, whieli 
com]>os(», if I may so say, the base of the constitution. It may he lik- 
ened in fact to a Pyramid, whi<*h is the most lasting of all hnildings, in 
much the same manner as a limited Monari hy is tin* most durable of all 
Governments. IVoin an extendiHl base, its superstructure is raised, gra- 
dually getting smaller and smaller, till it reaches a point ; one part not 
being too heavy or too light for another ; the part below feeling not tin? 
weight of that above it ; a correct ])roportion appearing throughout, an<l 
combining, as a whole, one mass of beauty and of strength. M. do C-a- 
loniie says, that no where else in the world does such harmony siihsist 
between the several ranks of citizens as in England ; and the celeliratcd 
historian, * in commenting on the passage, calls “ this harmony the firm 
foumlation on which the proud superstmeture of the British constitution 
rests. Banks vary as much, or jicrhaps more, than elsewliere ; but no 
one rank has tliat gigantic pr(»-eiiiineiice which can enable it to trample 
on its next inferior. In the scale, of subordination the distance from top 
to bottom is great, hut the gradation is scarcedy percc'ptihle, and the 
connexion intimate. Ea(!h rank, moreover, is interested in the support 
of the next superior ; none are excluded from tlie hope of rising ; f and 


♦ ‘Mitford.’ 

f « lliis is no such blunder as it may at first sight appear : the simile 
baits a little, but it is a mere trifle. In the change which takes place in 
society one rises and another falls ; the character of the country remains 
unchanged, as one may suppose in a jnjramid of cannon-halh^ one re- 
moved for another, whereby the figure is not destroyed, nor its durabili- 
ty endangered ! ’ 
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of all tJie vaiious ranks, the liigliost is most iiitorostod in tlic support of 
tlm whole. ** What can hear a more correct rcsemlilance to a iiyrainid ? 
At all evcMits, a pyramid, nearer than any other fij?nr(», may he said to 
represent a limited monar(‘Jiy, in the same way that a space, inclosed hy 
four e<|ual lines at rij^ht ant^les with each otlu'r, is called a square 1 

‘ Presuming this to be admitted, w'e come now to the consideration of 
what place in society do those p(»i*soiTs, called tin* working cltuss(»s, fdl ? 
The answer is ch»ar. They occupy that important part in the j)yraniid 
which is called the base, and on which the superstructure rests. 

‘ W^e have thus seen that Man is a most imperh'ct being, swayed by 
inclination or passion, and that the. constitution of the country is like a 
pyramid, of wliich figure the working classes form the base. ’ 

Tliis doctrine he illustrates by a diagram, representing two 
pyramids, with the classes of society, one above the other ; and 
we arc surprised to observe him place the gentry below both law- 
yers jind merchants; which almost inclines ns to suspect that 
he is not, after all, a true country gentleman, but something 
else, tliougli ill ‘ sheep’s clothing,* and acting tlie part, as far as 
learning and acuteness are concerned, in great perfection. 

The sum of his argument, if such it can be called, even in 
courtesy, is, that by giving scientific education to the working 
classes, you destroy the proportion between tlicm and their 
superiors, who will no longer be able to retain their more ele- 
vated station. If our author will only take the trouble to re- 
flect upon the large portion of every working man’s time which 
is necessarily consumed in providing for his daily wants, he 
will perceive how easy it must always be i’or the wealthy to keep 
far above their inferiors, in every pursuit of knowledge, l.ai- 
doubtcdly, when u taste for such noble nequirenients as those 
he dreads sometimes, and sometimes contemns, pervades the 
the body of the jieople, the iqiper classes will naturally im- 
prove themselves as well as the rest; l>ut a very little sacrifice 
of the indulgences incident to their station, will always snflice 
to maintain their superiority in this, as in the less valuable luid 
dignified circumstiinces of life. 

As for the topics ri'sorted to by our author to vindicate his 
alarms, and support his unfavourable ojiinions of learning, 
they really consist cither of misrepresentations of other men’s 
positions — most innocent, no doubt, as arising from manifest 
misapprehension — or of scraps of instances misajiplicd — as tlie 
case of the Gnostics, who, he says, were ‘ great philosophers, 
‘ believing learning to be the summtmi Ixfumn, and wlio inain- 
‘ tained, ’ he assures us, that ‘ men, however vicious llieir 
‘ practice, would be saved by their learning’— and that of 
Lord Bacon, who he says was also ‘ a great philosopher— aiwl 
^ yet was mean, avaricious, and dishonest!’ The dangers of a 
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little learning arc easily traced in such errors as this writer has 
fallen into, and the arguments he supports them by. The fol- 
lowing is a very fair average sample of the rmsoning and de- 
clamalioii of which the 77 pages now before us consist. We 
believe it contains also about as rational views of the subject as 
arc to be found in the lucubrations of most of the visionaries 
who rack their imaginations to furnish alarming topics, for the 
purpose of securing men from improvement. 

‘ It surely is incuinborit on Mr Broii«hain to let us know to what ex- 
tent he would <*arry his mechanic s education ; or, to h(‘ still more spe- 
cific, t(» <le<*lare at oiu‘e, if he would f>ive the working classes as good 
an education as the Houses of Lords or Commons. If it falls sliort of 
that, it caninfi. bring aliont the ])lesscd results of the learned gentlemaifs 
e\pe<*tations ; it being well known, I believe, that tmtertains a very 
Jjiiinhle opinion of those bodies. Nay, Ikj lias, 1 believe, accused them 
of intolerance, want of justice, want of pimci])le, of corrnption and self- 
interest. Admitting, for the sake of arguimnit, all this to ho true; — then, 
has education, advanc<»d so far, not improve<l the man ! Ihu, supposing 
that the working classes AV('re sujjerior to our senate^ in ability r Arc 
they to take tlieir places? Is ir possible to sn])])ose they will he satis- 
fied with any thing less ? And having them, will they he salisfu'd with- 
out their estates ? It is ahsnnl to think, tlmt tlu‘se cnliuhtened mecha- 
nics will he such a ln*a\di-horii rac4* as to liavc* no passions, no preju- 
dices like other people ; (hat they will he cout‘*nt to till tlic grfumtl or 
mend the Mre«*ts when llu'y ar«i able to inslrncl tin Tansls and (’oinmons; 
that th(*y will feel so inucli gratitmh* to their superiors as jievor to nuMi- 
dle with the government, giving tlieir advi<*e, when call(>d n])oii, without 
reward or ho}»e of it; that they, will live like labourers, work like la- 
bourers, but devote wbat time they can spare from working liours, to as- 
certain ibe longitude, to penetrate the dark n»cesses of science, or per- 
adventnre to find out the pbil >M>pln‘r s stone. This, my Lord, it is next 
to impossible to sup])ose ; yet if tliey are not thus to act, tliejr talents 
are of no use ; or being used, tinw will take tlie helm into their own 
hands, and st(*er the vessid of the state into tlie fanciful liarbouv of per- 
fection. J fail glorious day ! that shall witii<*'<s “ this consummation so 
devoutly to he wl^lie<l,” when man shall cast oil* Ins mortal infirmities, 
;nid with them the im linations and ptissions inherent in our nature. 

‘ At first sight, iny Lord, 1 admit that it seems hard to deny our fid- 
low-crcatures what wo cordess to hav<‘ derived considerable enjoyment 
fiom ourstdves. But, with the sanie propriety, may the person that 
elaiwjt editmtion from your Lordship on sucli terms, claim part of your 
V 4 itate! Ytit I knoAv this is not unfrequeiilly urged in favoiu’ of educa- 
tion. It does not deserve the name of an argunumt — it is hut a super- 
ficial remark ; ami whatever is looked at superiicially is, generally speak- 
ing, incoiTect. Tlu^ populace ever judge superficially ; the probability 
therefore is, that tliey are ever wrong : nor, with the little time tliey are 
able to devote to study, will all the education they can receive ever dd 
G ‘ 
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tliem good, for they will boconie dissatisfied with their ignorance, l>efore 
they will be wise enough to profit by their knowledge. It is reported, 

I think, of Cato, when the populace che<*red a remark he made, that he 
asked his neighbour what he had said amiss. Why should not your 
Lordship, like another Cato, hold their npjdause in like contempt ; and, 
like him stand forwanl as your country’s champion ? 

‘ In this proposal of the learned Gentl(‘inau’s there is nothing to 
merit piniae. It has not even novelty to recommend it. It must b(? iii 
the recollection of your Lordship that Voltaire attempted, alas ! too suc- 
cessfully, the philosophiijing his unfortunate countrymen by nearly the 
same means. Ho forjii(»d his disciples into coteries, who met periodically 
to discuss subjects and read hooks suggested and recommended by him. ’ 
Then follows one of the usual invectives of the speculative 
writer against knowledge, as leading to infidelity; and, as- 
suming the French school to be the model which the English 
is now following, though he candidly allows, without intending 
it or perceiving the consequences, he adds an appendix of 
Atlicistical quotations from Mirabaiid, Diderot, 8cc. with literal 
translations. We need hardly state, tliat he therefore earnest- 
ly implores the Noble Lord to whom his alarms are addressed, 
to save the country from * the irretrievable ruin and despair’ 
into which the plans of the Educators must speedily plunge it. 
Ill aid of these apprehensions, he asserts, tliat he is informed 
‘ tliat some of Mr Brougham’s leading cooperators arc Uni- 
‘ tarians, and consequently members of a sect hostile to the 
Established Church. ’ Whether he alludes to Lord Liver- 
pool or the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who have openly 
avowed the strongest opinions in favour of education being ex- 
tended to all classes ; and have nobly said, ‘ Cod forbid that 
‘ any science should be deemed too good to be taught the 
‘ working part of tlic community ! ’ — or to Mr Feel and Mr 
Ilnskisson, who have encouraged, by tlieir subscriptions and 
exhortations, Meclianics’ Institutions and Scliools of Arts, we are 
not enabled very precisely to ascertain. Possibly it may be the 
late Bisliop of Durham whom our author may have in his eye, 
for no man show^ed a more decided favour towards the scienti- 
fic instruction of the people. The places even where those 
dreadful seminaries of Jacobinism and Atheism are holdcn, 
do not escape our author’s indignation. But here he is not so 
happy in his facts. The mistaking Cato for Phocion in his 
classical allusions was very harmless to the subject-matter; 
but he confounds Dr Lindsay of the Essex Street Chapel, who 
has been dead many years, with the venerable teacher of the 
Congregation in Monkwcll Street, and then charges the London 
Mechanics Institution with being cradled in a ‘ Socinian place> 
‘ of worship.’ The same eagerness to bring a kind of accusation, 
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which always bears tlie hiVliest premium in the market of outcry 
and alarm, has led many other controversialists of late to make 
the same statement with absolute confidence, 'rhey find a 
passage in Mr Brougham’s Tract on Popular Education, ex- 
pressing a most just respect for the late Dr Lindsay, of Monk- 
well Street, as a steady and enlightened friend of civil and re- 
ligious liberty ; and therewithal they are pleased to forget the 
difference between Monkwell Street and Essex Street, (though 
Theophilus Lindsay’s chapel is always mentioned in con- 
nexion with Essex Street), in order to raise the outcry of So- 
cinianisin. The Monkwell Street Congregation, and their ve- 
nerable Pastor, are w^cll known to have been strict Presbyte- 
rians ; and we fear our Mother-church and all her branches 
are pretty well known for a still more unrelenting hatred of 
Sociniaiis than even the Romish or Episcopalian cornmuiiious. 

To make the reader some amends for the commonplace 
topics of this very well meaning, but visionary and ill-informed 
writer, we may give the following as a novelty in the almost 
expiring controversy between the tlark-loving school and the 
educators. 

‘ Uinvilling as I am to trespass longer upon your Lordsliip's patience, 
I caimot resist ealling your attention to a few furtln'r observations, which 
occur to mo in opposition to this baneful project. Sup]>ose, for instance, 
that some friend to humanity were to attempt to improve the condition 
of the beasts oi the field to teach tlie horse his power, and the cow 
her value ; — would lie bo that tractable and useful animal he is, and 
would she be so [irofiise of her treasures to a Iieljdess child ? Could 
any thing he more impolitic? Yet there is not, that I know of, any ex- 
press law against it ; nor would it he one jot more ridiculous than teach- 
ing tailors and cobblers the beautiful system of geometry. 

There is, however, in this ])amphlet, a very j)raisew'orthy spirit 
of mildness and candour, witli few exceptions. It is not perhaps 
among these, but tli rough inadvertence, that the author tells 
Mr Brougham * how much better he Avould employ his great 
‘ talents and laudable motions in proposing some improve- 
‘ ments in our Universities and first rate schools’ — forgetting 
the reception which that Gentleman met, from the alarmists of 
our author’s class, when he formerly ventured to cast a glance 
towards those Institutions. But we fear the Postscript can 
hardly be exempted from the charge of wanting candour ; for 
there the writer s})eaks of ‘ that amiable gentleman, William 
‘ Carlyle, as Mr B.’s very honourable associate and very meri- 
* torious cooperator in this beautiful system of philosophy’ — 
without being pleased to recollect the bitter attacks of Mr C. 
and his associates upon the London Mechanics’ Institution, for 
refusing the use of its Hall to them, when they grant it to all 
the world besides. 
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It is, wc very sincerely assure our readers, out of no wish to 
triumph in tlie controversy, or to make an appeal that may 
he successful with the class of Alarmists to which this writer 
belongs, but with views of a much liigher kind, that wo now 
express the extraordinary gratification we feel at the good ef- 
fects so manifestly produced by the improvement of the work- 
ing classes in every part of the country. A most trying season 
of distress has succeeded to one of unexampled prosj^erily ; and 
the sufferings of the i)oor have been, in many districts, as se- 
vere as in the w'^orst times of the late wai*, or the still more de- 
pressed state of industry which attended the first years of the 

E eace. Yet in no part of England or of Scotland have there 
ecn any of those outrages committed, which, in former times, 
were the constant accompaniments of sudden and gcamralwant 
of employment. Parliament has met since the distress at- 
tained its height; and no one has been heard to complain of 
the People, in places where such com])laints arc pretty sure to 
find a vent, at least as often as there is the least ground for 
diem. years ago, even seven years ago, tlie short Session 

tliat has just been liroiight to a close, would have been passed 
in devising means of restraining popular excesses by some new 
inroads ujion the Constitution ; and the only question respect- 
ing the conduct of the people, w'oiild have been, whether their 
violent demeanour had arisen from their snficrings, or from a 
spirit of insubordination, and hatred of the Government and 
the Law. The ojiiiiions which, on such occasions, especially 
in 1812, 1817, and 1819, we always earnestly mainlained, was, 
that the acts of violence complained of, were owing to the dis- 
tresses of the day; that they were exaggerated, in the greatest 
degree, by the alarms of those wdio described them, and in 
some measure by the machinations of spies, and the arts of de- 
signing men in petty situations, for their own purposes ; but 
tliat no spirit of insurrection existed, much less any plots ibrni- 
ed and matured for overthrowing the established Government. 
Those wdio opposed us, the Alarmists of every description, the 
honest as well as the designing, and the class of small states- 
men, HOW' happily nearly extinct, wiio were glad to make sucli 
alarms available for their party purposes, stoutly contended, 
that there existed a deep-rooted and wide-spreading disposition 
to subvert the existing order of things, and to substitute in its 
room, under the specious name of llcforni, a wild, revolution- 
ary scheme, that from being, in its origin, fantastic and imprac- 
ticable, must speedily end in universal confusion. Such w^ere 
the only two doctrines held upon the subject ; tertivm indium 
concilium. The fact of discontent, of violence to some extent, 
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and of acts on the part of the people requiring vigilance and 
coercion, whetlier by the existing laws, or by new powers of 
control, was admitted on all hands. How different our situation 
now ! Distress has unhappily returned— and not the more easy 
to be borne that it comes swiftly in the track of gay enjoyment 
and brighter prospects, and that no man ventures to administer 
comfort, by propounding a remedy, or even by foretelling bet* 
ter times. It is not too much, surely, to bestow upon the pro- 
gress of education a portion of the praise which so salutary an 
improvement is fitted to call forth. Men have been attending 
more than formerly to the cultivation of their minds : The re- 
finement of their taste, and the softening of their feelings, has 
been one consequence ; the habit of reflecting more upon their 
best interests, has been another. 

If such be the natural ellects of their Iwghming to learn — of 
their knowing that they have a capacity above the more gro- 
velling pursuits of sense, and feeling a desire to know more — 
to store their minds with useful and interesting knowledge — 
what may we not expect from their further perseverance in the 
same course ? Hut here a difficulty meets us at the outset — the 
want of means of instruction. Much has been done of late 
years, by the friends of education, to supply this ; And indeed 
it is peculiarly incumbent upon those who have been chiefly in- 
strumental in s})i*eading a general taste for knowledge, aiul in 
giving to all classes the simple acquirements of reading and 
writing, by which it is obtained, to take care that ilie means of 
using this acciuiremcnt beneficially to themselves be also provid- 
ed. They have already taught the people to read ; they have 
implanted in them a desire of learning; it is their bounden duty 
to give them the means of gratifying this desire, and of grati* 
lying it in a way not merely iniioceiit, but beneficial. The out- 
cry against teaching all the people to read would have some 
sense, if, when they are taught, there is nothing useful for them 
to read, which shall be easily understood, sufficiently attractive, 
and of a useful teiidenc}^ The obligations of this duty, it ap- 
appears, have been felt, as they should have been ; and accord- 
ingly great exertions have been made to promote the scientific 
education of the people, by the formation of Heading Societies, 
Apprentice Libraries, and Mechanics Institutions, in various 
parts of the country. We have, from time to time, given the par- 
ticulars of the progress made in this most important operation ; 
and we shall, in our next Number, continue the subject, so as 
to bring it down to this season. At present, we may only ob- 
serve, that the distresses in many districts, although unfriendly 
to the formation of new institutions, and retarding also the ad-* 
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vaneement of those already established, have most fortunately 
proved far less prejudicial than might have been apprehended ; 
in so much that those best acquainted with the details are, we 
have good reason to know, satisfied that not one Institution has 
been discontinued, and not above three or four materially af- 
fected, by the privations to w'hich the working classes have 
been unhappily subjected. 

It is however evident, that with every assistance which can 
be given by means of Lectures, the education of the people is 
chiefly to be accomplished by reading. The principal use of 
Lectures is to excite the student, and help him through his 
book. Many never attend Mechanics’ Institutions where tliey 
arc established ; in many places there are none ; in many 
places, from their size, there never can be any founded. The 
main reliance, therefore, of all who desire the improvement of 
the body of the people, must ever be on books. But Elemen- 
tary works, that really answer the description, are rare indeed. 

U}K)n most branches of knowledge, there are none which 
unfold the subject to ignorant ])ersons— to persons whose ha- 
bits have not been formed by previous study, and who have not 
the help of t'xperienced teachers at hand. This is a want felt 
not merely l)y tlu^ working classes, but by })ersons of every 
rank in society. Kvc‘n the young of the upper classes, wdio 
are leanuirs of any science, with every advantage of previous 
education, of professors, and of tutors, feel it: For a teacher 
cannot always be at hand, and the most valuable instruction 
is that iji which the student iloes the most for himself, and by 
himself. But those of more advanced years, who may have 
neglected the improvement ol* their minds by the cultivation of 
science, at a time when such pursuits were far less attended to, 
are now prevented from supplying the defect, wdieii they most 
probably would be glad to learn, if they could find the most 
interesting branches of knowledge expounded in a plain and 
purely diilactic maimer. With such helps, a man, having the 
advantage of leisure, which is enjoyed by the wealthier classes, 
would oiten be led on from step to stop, until he had learned 
the whole of a science ; w hercas, lie is now repulsed at the out- 
set, by seeing a mass of cramp statements in hard words, very 
fit for the proficient, but unintelligible to the beginner. When 
Mr Brougham, tw'o years ago, strongly recommended the pre- 
paration of such w'orks, lie announced the expected formation 
of an Association for promoting their composition, publication, 
and distribution. (Priictkal Observations^ p. 9, 10, H.) Wa 
understand that it was soon after established, under the name 
of the ‘ Society for the Diffusion of Uselul Knowledge ; ' ainl 
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tluit some progress was then made in preparing to carry the 
plan into ellect. The maturity of the measures adopted for 
this purpose was announced by Dr Birkbeck at the late Anni- 
versary of the London Mechanics’ Institution ; and it gives us 
extreme c;ratification to be able to refer our readers to the au- 
thorized Notice from the Acting Committee of the Society, a- 
mong the advertisements subjoined to this Number. 

The Committee tliere state, that the publication of a series of 
Elementary treatises will be commenced on the first of February 
next, under the title of ‘ A Library of Useful Knowledge ; 
that each will unfold the principles of some branch of science — 
their proofs and illustrations — their application to practical uses, 
and to the explanation of facts or appearances that, in order 
to bring each subject Vvithiii the limits of these treatises, tlie 
greater divisions of science will be subdivided into branches, and 
where any portion is of such practical importance as to require 
minute details, a separate treatise will be given upon it. Thus 
Natural Philosophy being divided into the general docrine of 
the Mechanical powers, and their application to Machinery, 
Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Optics, and so forth, — while each of 
these heads is taught in a treatise, or, if necessary, in two, — 
the practical subjects of Millwork, Optical Instruments, Dial- 
ling, &c. will be taught in separate treatises, leaving the ge- 
neral treatises only to expound the application of the j)rincL- 
ples to their departments of art. vSo the doctrine of Heat 
being taught as a brancli of Chemistry, and the theory of 
Thermometers and of the Steam-engine unfolded under that 
head, separate practical Treatises on U^hermometers and I’y- 
rometers, and on the Steam-engine, will also be given, for 
the more thorough elucidation of every minute detail of such 
important subjects. Thus, too, while the principles and prac- 
tice of Agriculture are taught under the general heads, certain 
parts, of great local importance, will be selected as the subjects 
of separate treatises— c. g. Hop Planting — Sheep Farming — 
PoUito and Cottage Husbandry — Timber and Plantations. 

Under every head there will be references to the best works, 
or parts of works, where the subject is more fully treated, in 
order that the student may be enabled to pursue his inquiries 
further, if he shall have acquired a taste for it. 

The price of each treatise is not to exceed sixpence : And, 
for this small sum, it is found that 32 8vo pages, printed so as 
to contain above 100 ordinary 8vo pages, can be given. There 
are therefore very few sxtbdivisims of science which may not be 
fully treated in a single work, so as to unfold the principles, 
and their proofs and applications. The prospectus states a 
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few further particulars, respecting the order of publication, and 
the subjects of the U’ealises wliich arc to appear during the first 
eighteen months; they comprise the Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, the greater part of Chemistry, Botany, and tlie 
greater part of Agriculture. Two treatises are to be published 
every month, beside separate and extra treatises— and advan- 
tages ill respect of price are held out to distributors, as Me- 
chanics’ Institutions, Heading Societies, and Education Com- 
mittees in the country. 

It is unnecessary to add our opinion upon the great useful- 
ness of this plan, and the important benefits which it is likely 
to confer upon every class of* the community. For a sum so 
small as to be wi'Jiiii every man’s power, works may be obtain- 
ed calculated to teach, or ratiier giving any one the means of 
teaching himself, whatever branch of knowledge he may feel an 
inclination, or have an interest to learn. lie may take one or 
more, or the whole of the treatises belonging to a great division of 
science, or the whole library — or he may take a single treatise 
upon some art, as dying, bleacliiiig, .&c. in which he is concern- 
ed. Those who have no reason to spare their money, may also 
benefit greatly, by having brought within their reach, the means 
of easily learning subjects which it is not very creditable to be 
ignorant of', when the humbler classes are masters of them. 
Led thus to know something of science, the probability is, that 
they may feel a relish for it, and their leisure and aflluence will 
be most worthily employed in its further cultivation. The 
design is truly of a most general description ; embracing all 
knowledge, for its means, and the good — the highest good— the 
moral iinprovement of all classes, for its end. 


AitT. IX. Ckarle Constifutionelle de Portugal, Paris, 1826. pp. 

51. 241110. (Original, dated at liio de Janeiro, 19. April 1826.) 

^T^he affairs of Portugal have at this moment a peculiar im- 
portance. ]t is the only country of the Continent of 
Eiiro])e where the Monarch lias offered liberty to the people, 
and where their right to accept that offer is disputed. It is 
not denied that the offer is made by the Monarch sincerely, 
freely, of his own accord. His authority to do every other act 
of sovereign authority has never been called in question at 
hbnic or abroad. The hottest zealot of legitimacy cannot call 
liim an usurjicr. He is the oldest male heir of a lioyal Family 
which lias filled the Throne of Portugal for near two hundred 
years. The Constitutional Monarcliy w'hich he has conferred, 
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on his country, is not fornieil on the model of Spain and Naples, 
but on those of France, the Netlierlands, Sweden, Bavaria, 
Wiirtembur^h, ti) say nothing of the ancient monarcliy of 
Great Britain. It contains (as will be presently seen) security 
for the regal power, for the nobility, for the church, for every 
class of proprietors : and is in substance the ancient Constitu- 
tion of Portugal, reformed according to the dictates of ex- 
perience, and adapted to the circumstances of the pj-esent time. 
It would therefore be nuinifestly needless to revive, on this oc- 
casion, the (piestioiis recently in dispute between some of the 
great powers of Europe, and the pco})le of Spain and Italy. 
Tliese dis])utes have been practically determined by arms. 
Whatever may be the judgment of history concerning them, it 
cannot comprehend the case of Portugal, wdiere the Conslilntioii 
proceeds from the syioiitaiieous act of a legitimate sovereign, 
graiUs a due share of power to every order of society, invades 
no legal possessions, disturbs no csUiblished digt)ity, aiul neither 
seizes an acre of land, nor spills a drop of i)lood ; wliere, if 
any rapine or bloodshed should arise, it w ill btifrom the opyx)- 
nents of the Constitution, iinprovokecl by any acts or even words 
of its supporters. The only precedent which it can establish 
is, that a King and People may conjointly reform the institu- 
tions of a monarchy. Even thos<!, tlierel’ore, who took up arms 
against the revolutions of Spain and Niiples, ma\, in perfect con- 
sistency wnth all their avowed principles, ay)prove the Constitu- 
tion of Portugal. It is no part of the subject in dispuU; bet\vi‘en 
the advocates ofthe unlimited sovereignty of the people, and the. 
partisans of the indefeasible authority of monarchs. It is rather 
an attempt to iiegociate a f)eace between them. It has ac- 
cordingly been joyfully I’cceived in Portugal by enlighten- 
ed Uoyalists, as well as l)y considerate Liberals, as an attempt, 
by mutual concession, and under the Royal mediation, to jjro- 
tect the interests, and to satisfy the reasonable j)reteiisioiis, of 
all. classes of men. llie principles common to both parties, 
are siiflicient to resolve all the questions wliich can arise con- 
cerning it, and the prudent silence of both, on differences not 
now necessary to be considered, cannot be interpreted as a 
desertion of former opinions by either. 

Let it be recollected too, that discussions about the govern- 
ment of the other un mixed monarchies of Europe, however im- 
portant, can at present lead to nothing beyond right opinion. In 
Portugal alone there is a practical contest. Liberty is within 
the reach ofthe people, or rather it is in their hands — an al- 
tenipt is threatened, and perhaps commenced, to snatch it from 
them, and, as usual, sojdiistry is employed to give some colour 
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to violence. All Unit can be effected by reason, Is to strip it 
of this colour. Tlie rest must mainly dei)eud on the sense and 
spirit of the nation, and on the prudence and moderation of great 
states, who have now an opportunity of manifesting, tluit tlieir 
alliance was formed against what they thought licentiousness; 
and that, wlien tliey condemned reformations not proceeding 
from the free grant of the sovereign, they really intended, what 
their words import, to opi^ose no cautious and moderate iin- 
])rovements, which issued from that regular source. It relates 
to a country which is still interesting from licr ancient renown, 
from her heroes and lu‘r poets, from the illustrious part which she 
had in those discoveries and establishments whicli have spread 
the civilization of Kuro]>e over the earth, from a local situa- 
tion, which connects her tram|uillity with the continuance of 
a good understanding between some of the greatest powers, 
and to us of serious im])ortance on account of the treaties of 
alliance and guaranteti founded in common interest, which 
have for a century and a half bound, and which at this day 
l)ind, England to Portugal. Independent of these consi- 
derations, the introduction of liberty into the smallest spot 
subject to absolute power, is unspeakably more inijmrlant 
to the well-being of nuinkiiul, than the greatest transfers of 
dominion, from one despotism to another. The question 
is not luTe, whether the lVt‘e government be j)erfect ? Its 
faults imiy be amended. Neither are we to inquire whether 
tlie iiK^asures adopted for its introduction be the wisest Avhich 
could have been devised. The democralist must own it to be 
free, com})ared to absolute monarcliy. The reasonable royalist 
will acknowle<lge it to be deliberate and stable, compared to 
uncontrouled democracy. Shall such a government, issuing 
from established authority, and accompanied by measures which 
bear the visible stam}) of honest and benevolent intention, be 
overthrown by intrigue and mutiny", fomented by foreign Insti- 
gation, and su])ported by no national interest ? 

In s})eaking of transactions, which, though they affect the 
w'ell-being of mankiiul, must, for the present, be regulated by 
tlie determination of a few, the w riter who is conscious that, in 
such circumstances, he is able to do little good, will be very 
careful to do no harm. We shall on this subject, therefore, be 
content to be thouglit cold by most of our nnulers, rathep*thaii 
utter a syllable likely to excite or increase the fears or theafi^er, 
which would be the most formidable enemies of the cause whf^h 
w"e undertake to defend. The subject is surrounded by wj^iiv 
and recent animosities, between individuals, parties and nations, 
which it is a principal oligect, and wdll be an unspeakable be- 

9 . 
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nefitofthe Constitution of Portugal to allay; between iiulivi- 
cluals whose reconciliation is essentitil to the public quiet; be- 
tween }>artic.s whom prolonged or renewed contest may drive 
into fierce extremities; between nations still bleetling from the 
painful, though inevitable amputation which lias cut them a- 
Muuler. All tliese differences are connected by many ties wnth 
tl>o general peace of Europe. Far be it from us to avail our- 
selves of our obscuritVj so far as to treat such matters wntli disre- 
gard. We shall be content with proviny^ that the new' Insti- 
tutions of Portugal are lawful, wise, and harmless; tliat any 
attack on that Kingdom, for them, woulil be iniquitous; and 
that, if it be foreborne, though we shall accejit the forbearance 
:is an act of generosity, it will be only a duly of justice. 

In a discussion of such practical moment, it is better to be 
ineloqiieiit and even illogical than imprudent, and to sacrifice 
an advantage in reasoning, than to endanger an important in- 
terest. We shall therefore pass over, or touch very gently, 
events of w'hich a more ample narrative, and a bolder examina- 
tion, might indeed strengthen our argument, but would tend to 
defeat our purjiose ; and it wdll not be our fault if those to 
whom we address no warning, but in the courteous form of 
liope, shall ever, by their own coiidiict, turn our language into 
bitter reproach. 

Pefore the iisiirjiation of Portugal by Philip II, King of 
S])ain in 1580, the Portuguese nation, though brilliantly dis- 
tinguished in arts and arms, aiul as a commercial and mari- 
time power, ill some measure liiling uj) the interval betw^een 
tlie decline of Wuiicc ami the rise of Holland, had not yet 
taken a phice in the political system of Europe. From the res- 
toration of her independence under the House of Uragaiiza in 
lGl-0, to the peace i)f Lhreclit, S})ain was her dangerous ene- 
my, and France the political ojqioncnt of Spain, was her natural 
])i‘otector. Her relation to France was reversed as soon as a 
Bourbon King was seated on the throne of Spain. From tliat 
moment the union of the two Bourbon monarch ies gave her a 
neighbour far more formidable than the Austrian princes who 
had slumbered for near a century at the Escurial. It be- 
came absolutely necessary for her safety that she should 
strengthen herself against this constantly threatening danger by 
an alliance, w^liich, being founded in a common and perniaiiejit 
interest, might be solid and durable. England, the political 
antagonist of France, whose safety would lie endangered by 
every aggrandizement of the house of Bourbon, and who had 
the power of rapidly succouring Portugal, without the rncans 
of oppressing her independence, was evidently the only State 
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from whom friendship and aid at once effectual, safe and histr 
ing, could be expectetl. Hence the alliance between England and 
Portugal, and the union, closer than can be created by written 
stipulations, between these two countries. The peril, however, 
was suspended during forty 3 'cars of the dissolute and unam- 
bitious government of Louis XV. till the year 1761, when, by 
the treaty known under the name of the Family Compact, the 
Due de Choiseul may be justly said {to borrow the language 
of Romaji ambition) to have reduced Spain to the form of a 
province. * A separate and secret convention was executed 
on the same day, f by which it was agreed, that if England 
did not make ))eace with France by the first of May 1762, 
Spain sliould (leclare war against the former power. The 
sixth article of the same Convention fully disclosed the mag- 
nitude of the danger which, from that moment to this, has 
hung over the head of Portugal. Ilis most Faithful Majesty 
was to be desired to accede to the Co:ivention, ‘ it not being 
‘ just, ’ in the judgment of these Iloyai Jurists, ‘ that he shouhi 
‘ remahi a traiupiil spectator of the disputes of the two courts 
^ witli England, and continue to enrich the enemies of the two 
‘ sen e reigns, bj^ kee])ing his ports open to them. ' The King 
ol* Por. :: gal relused to purchase a temporary exemption from 
attack by a surrender of independence. The French and 
Spanish Ministers declared, ^ That the Portuguese alliance 
^ witli England, though called (hfensivc^ bcciime in reality 0 /^ 
^ Jcnslrcy riioM thk situation of the Portuguese dojmi- 
‘ NioNS, and from the nature of tlie English power. ’ J A 
war ensued — being probably the first ever waged against a 
country, on the avow'cd ground of its geogra})hical ])Osition. 
It was terminated by the treaty of Paris in 1763, without aii^^ 
proposition on the part of France and Spain that Portiigiil 
should be cut away from the Continent, and towed into the 
neighbourhood of Madeira, wliere perhaps she ihight reenter 
on her right as an independent State to observe neutrality, 
and to provide for her security by defensive alliances. This 
most barefaced act of injustice might be passed over here in 
silence, if it did not so strongly illustrate the situation of Por- 
tugal, since Spain became a dej)endent ally of France; and if 
we could resist the temptation of the occasion for asking, whe- 

* 15tli August 1761. Martens Kecueil des Tniiles, I. i. 

f Hassaii, Hist, do la Diploin. Franc, vi. Scliocil Hist, abrog, des 
Trait cs, iii. 91. 

X Note of Don. Jos. Torrero and Mr James 0‘Dun, Lisb. 1. April 
1762, Ann. lleg. v. 210. 
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tiler tlie aifthors of such a war were as much less ambitious 
than Napoleon, as they were beneath him in valour and ge- 
nius. In the American war, it does not appear that any at- 
temj)t was made, on princi])les of geograpliy, to compel Por- 
tugal to make war on England. * The example of the Family 
Compact, however, was not long barren. As soon as the 
French Republic had reestablished the ascendant of France 
at Madrid, they determined to show that they inherited the 
principles as well as the sceptre of their monarchs. Portugal, 
now overpowered, w’as compelled to cede Olivenza to Sjiain, 
aiul to shut her ports on English shi])s. f Thus terminated 
the second w'ar made against lier to oblige her to renounce 
the only ally cajiable of assisting her, and constantly interest- 
ed in her preservation; but these compulsory treaties were of 
little practical importance, being immetliately follow^ed by tlu; 
peace of Amiens. They only furnished a new' proof that the 
insecurity of Portugal c‘ssentially arose from the depcjidence 
of Spain on France, and could not be lessened by any change 
in the government of tlu^ latter country. 

When the war, or rather wars, against universal monarchy 
broke out, the Regent of Portugal declared the neutrality of 
his dominions. For four years he w'as indulged in tlie exer- 
cise of this right of an independent prince, in spite of the g(*o- 
graphical position of the kingdom. At the end of that period 
the geograjihical principle was enforced against him more 
fully and vigorously than on the former instances of its appli- 
cation. The Portugiu'se m/marchy was coidiscated and par- 
titioned in a secret convention between France and S])aiu, 
executed at Fontainebleau on the 27th of October 1807, by 
which considerable jiarts of its continental territory were grant- 
ed to the Prince of the Peace, and to the Spauisli Princess, 
then called Queen of Etruria, in sovereignty, but as feuda- 
tories of tlie crown of Spain. § A French army under Junot 
marclied against Portugal, and the Royal I'amily were com- 
pelled, in November 1807, to embark fur Brazil ; a measure 

♦ Portugal did indeed accede to the armed neutrality — hut it w^as 
not till the 15tli July 1782, on the eve of a general peace. Maktens, 
ii. 208. 

-J- Traite d’ Alliance entre la Republique Fran^aise et le Roi d'Espagrie, 
19 Aout 179G. Martens, vi. 656. 

J Traites de Badajoz, 6. Juin 1810 ; de Madrid, 20th September 
1810. Martens Supp. ii. 340. and 539. 

. 3. Juin 1803, Martens Supp. iii. 536. 

^ Schoell, ix. 1 10. 
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strongly suggested by tlie constant insecurity to which Euro- 
pean l\)rtugal was doomed by the Family (A)uipact 5 seriously 
entertained by the government since tlie treaty of Ratlajoz, 
and which may be considered as the first stej) towards the in- 
de})endence of Catholic America. 

The events which followed in the Spanish Peninsula are too 
memorable to be more than alluded to on this occasion. Por- 
tugal was governed by a Regency nominatetl by tlie King, 
The pcojile caught tlie generous spirit of the Spaniards, took 
up anus against the con(|uerors, and bravely aided the Eng- 
lish army to exjiel tliem. Tlie army, tielivered from those 
unworthy leaders to which the abuses of desjiotism had sub- 
jected them, took an ample share in that glorious march from 
'^Forres Vedras to Toulouse, which forms one of the most bril- 
liant pages in history. 

'^riie King opened the ports of his American territories to 
all nations, — a measure in him of immediate necessity, but 
fraught with momcailous consecjuences. He ceimmti'd his an- 
cient relations with (ireat Britain (wdiich geography no longer 
forbad) by new treaties ; and he bestowed on Brazil a sepa- 
rate administration, with tlie title of a kingdom. The course 
of events in the spring of 1811 had been so rapid, that there 
was no minister in Kuro})e authorized to represent the Court 
of Rio Janeiro at tlie J'reaty of l*aris : But so close w'as the 
ancient and modern alliance wnth England then deemed, tliat 
Lord Castlereagh took it upon him, on the part of Portugal, to 
stipulate for the restoration of French Guiana, wliich had been 
coiKjuered by the Portuguese arms. At the Congress of Vien- 
na in the following year, tlie Portuguese plenipotentiaries pro- 
ti'sted against the validity of this restoration, and recjuired the 
retrocession of Olivenza, which had been wrested Irom them 
at Badajos, in a war where they were the allies of England. 
The good offices of the European jiowers to obtain this last 
restoration were then solemnly promised, but have hitherto 
been in vain. 

In 181 (), John VI. refused to return to Lisbon, whither a 
sejuadron under Sir John Beresford had been sent to convey 
him; j)artly because he was displeased at the disregard of his 
rights, shown by thp Congress of Vienna ; partly because the 
unpopularity of the Commercial Treaty had alienated him from 
England; but })rol)ably still more, because he w'as influenced 
by the visible growth of a Brazilian party which now' aimed at 
independence, llenceforwarti, indeed, the separation mani- 
festly approached. The Portuguese of Europe began to des-. 
pair of seeing the seat of the monarchy at Lisbon ; the Rcgen- 
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cy were without strength, all appointments wore obtained from 
the distant Court of Rio Janeiro ; meo and money were drawn 
away for the Rrazilian war on the Rio dc la Plata ; the army 
left beliind was unpaid; in fine, all the materials of formi- 
dable discontent were heaped up in Portugal, wlien the Spanish 
Revolution broke out in the beginning of 1820. Six months 
elapsed witliout a spark having fallen in Portugal ; Marshal 
Reresford went to Rio Janeiro to solicit the interference of the 
King ; but that Prince made no effort to prevent the conflagra- 
tion, and j)erha})s no precaution would then have been effec- 
tual. In August 1820, the garrison of Oporto declared for a 
revolution; and, being joinetl on their march to the Capital by 
all the troops on their line, were received with open arms by 
the garrison of Lisbon ; and it was iletennined to bestow on 
Portugal a still more poj)ular constitution than that of Spain. 
With what prudence or justice the measures of the ]) 0 ])ular 
leaders in the south of Eiirojjc were conceived or conducted, 
it is happily no part of our jn-csent business to inquire. I'hose 
who openly remonstrated against their errors when they seem- 
ed to be triiimpliant, are under no temptation to join tlie vulgar 
cry against the fallen. Ihe peo])le of Portugal, indeed, unless 
guided by a wise and vigorous government, were destined by 
the very nature of things, in any political cliange made at'that 
moment, to follow the course of Spain. The Regency of Lisbon 
by the advice of a I’ortugucse minister, at once faithful to his 
Sovereign, and friendly to the liberty of his country, made an 
attempt to stem the U)rrent, by summoning an assembly of the 
Cortes for the redress of grievances, and the reform of abuses 
The attempt was too late ; but it pointed to tlie only means of 
saving the monarchy. The same minister, on his arrival in 
Brazil, at the end of 1820, advised tlie King to send his elde.^t 
son to Portugal as Viceroy, with a constitutional charter, in 
which the legislature was to he divided into two chambers, and 
composed as in that of 1S2G. He also recommended an as- 
sembly of the most respectable Brazilians at Rio Janeiro, to 
consider of ihe improvements which seemed practicable in Brazil. 
But while these honest, and not unpromising counsels, were 
the objects of longer discussions thiui troublous times allow, a 
revolution broke out in Brazil, in the spring of 1821, of wliich 
the first professed object was, not the separation of that country, 
but the adoption of the Portuguese Constitution ; which was 
soon acquiesced in by the King, and espoused with the warmlh 
of youth, by his eldest son Don Pedro* In the month of April, 
the King, disquieted by the commotions which encompassed 
him, determined to return to Lisbon, and to leave the cou- 
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duct of the American Revolution to his son. Even on the 
voyage he was advised to stop at the Azores, wlieie he 
miglit ncgociale with more iiulependcnce : Hut he i chcted 
this counsel; and on his arrival in the Tagus, on the 5d of 
July 1821, nothing remained but a surrender at discretion. 
The revolutionary Cortes were as tenacious of the autho- 
rity of the mother country, as the Uoyal Administration; 
and they accordingly recalled the heir-apparent to Li'^bon. 
But the spirit of indc])endence arose .‘inioiig the Brazilians, 
■who, encouraged by the example ol‘ the Spanisli Ameri- 
cans, ])resented addi esses to the Brince, besoecliing him not to 
yiehl to the demands oftlic Poitugiiese assembly, who desired 
to make him a prisoner, as they Inul made his father; but, by 
assuming the crown ol‘ Brazil, to provide for his own safety, 
as well as for their liberty. In tiulh it is evident, that ]je nei- 
ther could have continued in Brazil without acceding to lire 
popular desire, nor have then leftii williout ii]suring the destruc- 
tion of monarchy in that country. He accjuiesced thererore in 
the Ih'ayer of these liatterlng politions ; tlie indc})cndence of 
Brazil was proclainud; and the Portuguese nioiiarcliy was 
lina 1 ly d i sn un nbe re d . 

In the summer of 1823, the advance of the French army 
into Spain, excited a revolt of the Portuguese Iloyalists. The 
infant Don Miguel, the King’s second son, attracted notice, by 
appearing at the liead ol a battalion who declared against the 
Constitution ; and the inconstant soldiery, equally ignorant of 
the object of their revolts against the King or the Cortes, 
were easily induced to overthrow the slight work of their own 
hands. 

Even ill the moment of victory, however. King John VI. 
solemnly promised a free govcrumciit to the Portuguese nation. 
His proclamation says, 

‘ Iiilmhitaiits of Lisbon — your lileriies shall be guaranteed in a man- 
ner, wlsicli, while it secures tlie dignity of the Crown, mpects and 
maintains the BUjlifs of Citizens. ’ — Proclamation of the Kij»g, Villa 
Franca, 31. May i823. 

‘ Portuguese ! Your King, placed in liberty on the Throne, will pro- 
mote your happiness. He is about to give you a Comtiiuiion^ from 
which will be excluded the principles wdiich experience has shown to l)e 
incompatible with the quiet of the State. ’ — Id. 3d June 1823. 

Don Miguel at the same time said, 

< Do not believe that we seek to restore despotism, ’ — Proclamation 
of D. Miguel, 27th May 1823. * 


* O Padre Aniaro, vi. 243. A Portuguese Journal published 
London. 
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A few weeks after, the King gave a more deliberate and de- 
cisive proof of what was then thought necessary to tlie security 
of the Throne, and the well-being of the people, by a Iloyal 
decree, wliich, after pronouncing the nullity of the Constitu- 
tion of the Cortes, proceeds as follows. 

‘ Conformably t*> my feelings, and the sincere promises of iny procla- 
mations, and considering that tlie ancient fundamental laws of tho 
monarchy cannot entirely answer my paternal ]»urposes, without being 
ncroymiodated to the present state of civilization^ to the mutual relations 
of tlie different parti which comftose the rtionarchy^ and to the fynn of 
Representative Gorerriments established in Europe^ I have appointed a 
Junta to ])repare the ])lan of a Charter of the fundamental laws of the 
Portuguese monarchy, whicli shall he founded on the principles of public 
law, and open the way to a progressive reformation of the Administra- 
tion.’ — Decree, 18th June 1823.-1* 

Count, now Manjuis Palinella, — the Statesman to whose 
counsels we have already adverted, was appointed President of 
this Junta, composed of the most distinguished men in the 
kingdom. They completed their work in a few wanthsi and pre- 
sented to the King the plan of a Constitutional charter, almost 
exactly the same with that granted in I82f> by Don Pedro. 
Jolni VI. was favourable to it. lie considered it as an adapta- 
tion of the ancient fundamental laws, to present circumstances. 
While the Revolution was triumphant, the most reasonable 
Royalists regretted that no atteinjit had been made to avoid it 
by timely concession. In the first moment of escape, when 
the remembrance of danger was fresh, the remains of the same 
feelings disposed the C^ourt to concede something. Rut after 
a short interval of quiet, the possessors of authority relapsed 
into the ancient and fatal error of their kind; — that of placing' 
their security in maintaining that unbounded power, which had 
proved their ruin. A resistance to the reform of the Constitution 
which grew up in the interior of the Court, was fostered by 
foreign influence, and after a struggle of some months, pre- 
vented the promulgation of the charter. 

In April 1824, events occurred at Lisbon, on which, for rea- 
sons already given, we shall touch as lightly as possible. They 
are indeed of such public notoriety, that they do not require a. 
recital. It is well known that part of the garrison of Lisbon 
surrounded the King’s palace, and hindered the access of his, 
servants to him ; that some of his Ministers were imprison- 
ed ; that the diplomatic Body, including the Papal Nuncio, 
the French Ambassador, and the Russian as well as English* 
Minister, were the means of restoring him to son^e degree of 
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libei'ty, whicli was however so imperfect and insecurci that, by 
the advice of the French Ambassador, the King of Portugal 
took refuge on board of an English ship of war in the Tagus, 
where he was at length able to assert his dignity and reesta- 
blish his authority. Over the part in these transactions, into 
which evil counsellors betrayed the inexperience of Don Mi- 
guel, it is at present peculiarly proper to throw a veil, in imi- 
tation of his father, who forgave these youthful faults as * in- 
‘ voluntary errors. ’ 

This proof of the unsettled state of the general opinion and 
feeling respecting the government, suggested the necessity of a 
conciliatory measure, which might in some measure compen- 
sate for the defeat of the constitutional charter in the preceding 
year. The minister who, botli in Europe and in America, had at- 
tempted to avert revolution by reform, was not wanting to his 
sovereign and this country at this crisis. But still counteracted 
by foreign influence, and opposed by a Portuguese Minister de- 
voted to the adverse party, who was a personal favourite of the 
King, he could not again propose the charter, nor even obtain 
so good a substitute for it as he desired. But he had the me- 
rit of being always ready to do the best practicable. By his 
counsel, the King issued a proclamation on the 4th of June 
]82i, * for restoring the ancient constitution of the Portuguese 
Monarchy, with assurances that an assembly of the Cortes, or 
'^hre(^ Estates of the Realm, should be speedily held with all 
their legal rights, and especially with the privilege of laying 
before the King, for his consideration, the heads (or chapters) 
of such measures as they might tlecm necessary for the public 
good, for the administration of justice, and for the redress of 
grievances, whether public or private. To that assembly was 
referred the consideration of the periodical meetings of suc- 
ceeding Cortes, and ‘ the means ‘ of progressively ameliorat- 
ing the administration of the State.’ The proclamation treats 
tliis reestablishment as being substantially the same with the 
constitutional charter drawn up by the Junta in the preceding 
year; and it is accordingly followed by a decree, dissolving 
that junta, as having performed its office. Though these re- 
presentations were not scrupulously true, yet when we come 
to see what the rights of the Cortes were in ancient times, 
the language of the proclamation will not be found to de- 
viate more widely into falsehood than is usual in the preamble 
of acts of state. Had the time for the convocaton of the first 
Cortes been fixed, it will soon appear that the restoration of the 


* O Padre Amaro, viii. 216. — 223. 
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ancient constitution of Portugal mighty without much exaggefa- 
tion, have been called the establishment of liberty. For thfs 
point the Marcjuis Palniella made a struggle. But the King 
thoughi that he had done enough, in granting such a pledge to 
the Constitutionalists, and was willing to soothe the Absolutists, 
by reserving to himself the choice of a time. On the next day 
he created a Junta, to prepare, ‘ without loss of time, ’ the 
regulations necessary ‘ for the convocation of tln^ Cortes, and 
for the election of the nuMnlu^rs. ’ As a new proof of the 
growing conviction that a freti const it nlioji was necessary, and 
a solemn promise that it should be established, the declaration 
of the 4<th of June is by no moans infenor in force to the acts 
which have been previously cited. Nay, in that light, it may 
be considered as deriving additional strength, from those ap- 
pearances of reserve and reluctance which ilistingiiish it from 
the more ingenious, and really more politic declarations ol’ 1823. 
But its grand defect was of a practical nature, and consisted in 
the opportunity which indefinite delay alfords, for evading the 
performance of a promise. 

Immediately after the counter revolution in 1823, John VI. 
sent a mission to Rio Janeiro, recjuiring the submission of his 
son and his Brazilian subjects. But whatever might be the 
wishes of Don Pedro, he had no longer the power to transler 
the allegiance of a people who had tasted independence; who 
were full of the pride of their new accpiisition ; who valued it as 
tbeir only security against the old monojioly, and who may well 
be excused for thinking it more advantageous to name at home, 
the officers of their owui government, than to receive rulers 
and magistrates from the intrigues of courtiers at Lisbon. Don 
Pedro could not restore to Portugal her American empire ; but 
he might easily lose Brazil in the attempt. A negocialion was 
opened at London, in the year 1825, under the mediation of 
Austria and England; a choice which already proved that 
England had (piietly and amicably, but decisively, withdrawn 
from the confederacy of absolute monarchs. The diflerences be- 
tween the two branches of the House of Braganza were, it inust 
be admitted, peculiarly unlractablc. Portugal was to surrender 
her sovereignty, or Brazil to resign her independence. In such a 
controversy, there is no middle term towards which the good of- 
fices of common friends may gradually lead both parties. Union, 
on equal terms, w’as equally objected to by both. The Portu- 
guese of America were as averse from a sovereign at Lisbon, 
as those of Europe from a sovereign at Rio Janeiro. It was 
evident that no amicable issue of such a negociation ^vas pos- 
^le, which did not involve acquiescence in the separation; 
and the very act of undertaking the mediation, sufficiently 
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evinces that this event was contemplated by the mediating 
powers. The Portuguese minister in London, Count Villa 
Heal, presented projects which seemed to contain every conces- 
sion short of independence. But the Brazilian deputies who, 
though not admitted to the conference, had an unofficial inter- 
course with the British Ministers, declared, as might be expect- 
ed, that nothing short of independence could be listened to. It 
was agreed, therefore, that Sir Charles Stuart, who was about 
to go to Kio Janeiro to negociate a treaty between England and 
Brazil, should take Lisbon on his way, and endeavour to dis- 
pose the Poiiuguese government to consent to a sacrifice wliich 
could no longer be avoided. He was formally permitted by 
his own Government to accept the office of Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, from Portugal to Brazil, if it should be proposed to 
him at Lisbon. Certainly no man could be more fitted for this 
delicate mediation, both by his extraordinary knowledge of 
the ancient constitution of Portugal, and by the general confi- 
dence which he had gained while a minister of the Regency 
during the latter years of the war. He arrived at Lisbon a- 
bout the eiul of March 1825, and, after a series of confereticcs 
with the Count de Porto Santo, minister for foreign affairs, 
which continued from the 5th of April to the 23d of May, aiul 
in the course of which two points were considered as equally 
understood, that John VI. should cede to Don Pedro the sove- 
reignty of Brazil, and that Don Pedro should preserve his 
undisputed right as heir of Portugal, he set sail for Rio 
Janeiro, fiinn'shed with full powders, as w^ell as instructions, and 
more esj)ccially w^ith Royal Letters Patent* of John VI., to be 
<lelivered on the conclusion of an amicable arrangement, con- 
taining the following important and decisive clause. 

‘ Ami ns ilia sucaessioa of the Imimkil and Royal Crowns belongs 
to my Ifehved son Don Pedro, I do, hy these letters patent, cede and 
transfer to him the full exercise of sovereignty in the empire of Brazil, 
which is to be governed by him ; nominating him Emperor of Brazil, and 
Prince Royal of Portugal and the Alyarves , ' 

A treaty was concluded on the 29th of August 1825$ by Sir 
Charles Stuart, recognising the independence and separation 
of Brazil, acknowledging the sovereignty of that country to be 
vested in Don Pedro ; allowing the King of Portugal also to 
assume the Imperial title ; binding the Emperor of Brazil to 
reject the offer of any Portuguese colony to be incorporated 
with his dominions; and containing some other stipulations 
usual in treaties of peace. This treaty was ratified at Lisbon, 


* Carta Regia Patente, hearing date at the Palace of Bemposta, 13th 
May 1825. 
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on the 5th November 1825, by I^etters Piiteiit, from which, at 
the risk of some repetitioo, it is necessary to extract two clauses, 
of which the decisive importance will be shortly 

‘ * I Iiav<‘ o<*(l4*,<l and ti*imsf{‘rn‘d to iny Indoved sun Don Podro do 
Alcantara, heir and successor of these kingdoms^ all iny rights over that 
coiintiy, reciifrnisinp; its iii(lc])endcucc with the title of empire. We re- 
cognise our said son Don I’edro d(3 Alcantara, Prinr.c of Portugal and 
the Algarces, as Knij)eror, suid having tlie exercise of sovereignty in tlie 
whole empire, ’ 

The part of this proceeding which is intended to preserve 
the ri^ht of succession to the C'row'ii of Portugal for Don Pe- 
dro, is strictly conformable to di])lomatic usage, and to the 
principles of the law of nations. Whatever relates to tlie ces- 
sion of a claim is the proper subject of agreement between the 

1 parties, and is therefore inserted in the treaty. The King of 
Portugal, the former Sovereign of Brazil, cedes his rights or 
pretensions in thdl country to his son. He releases all his for- 
mer subjects from their allegiance. He abandons those claims 
which alone could give him any colour or pretext for interfer- 
ing in the intei*Mid allairs of that vast region. Nothing could 
have done this efiectually, solemnly, and notoricmsly, but the 
express stijiidation of a treaty. Hail Don Pedro therefore 
been at the same time understood to renounce his right of suc- 
cession to the Oowii of Portugal, an explicit stijiuhuion in the 
treaty to that effect vvoukl have been necessary ; for ^^uch a 
eiathn woidd hare been the cession (fa right. Had it even been 
understood, that the recognition of his authority as an inde- 
pendent monarch iinjiUed the abdication of his rights as heir- 
apparent to the Portuguese Crown, it would have been consonant 
to the general tenor of the treaty, explicitly to recognise this ab- 
dication. The silence of the treaty is a proof that none of 
the parties to it considered these rights as taken away or im- 
paired, by any previous or concomitant circumstance. Stipu- 
lations were necessary when the state of regal rights w^as to be 
altered ; but they would be at least impertinent where it re- 
mained unchanged. Silence is in the latter case sufficient; 
since, where nothing is to be done, nothing needs be said. 
There is no stipulation in the treaty, by which Don Pedro ac- 
knowledges the sovereignty of his father in Portugal ; because 
that sovereignty is left in the same condition in which it was 
before. For the very same reason the treaty has no article for 
the preservation of’ Don Pedro’s right of succession to Portugal. 
Had Don Pedro required a stipulation in the treaty for the 
maintenance of these rights, lie would have done an act which 
more tended to bring them into question, than to strengthen 


* Gazeta de Lisbon, 15. November 1825. 
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tliem. As they were rights which John VL could not lake 
away, it was fit aiul wise to treat tliein also as rights which no 
act cf his could bestow or confirm. 

But though ii provision For the preservation of these rights 
in the treaty was needless, and would have been altogether 
misplaced, there were occasions on which the recognition of 
tliem was fit, and, as a matter of abundant caution, expedient. 
Those occasions are accordingly not ])assed over. Tlie King 
of Portugal styles Don Petlro the heir ol‘ Portugal, both in the 
first letters })atenl, atldressed to his ih-azilian subjects, in which 
lie recognises the indt jiendeiice of Prazil, and in the second, 
addressed to his l^Jilugucse subjects, wliere lie ratifies the 
treaty which definitively established that independence. Ac* 
kno^Uedged to be the nr narch, and for the time the lawgiver 
of Portugal, and necc'ssarily in these acts, claiming the same au- 
thority iu Brazil, he announces to llie people of both countries 
that tiiG riglit of his eldest son to inherit the Crown was, iu 
November IS25, inviolate, unimpaired, nncjiiestioned. 

The ratifications are, besides, a portion of the treaty; and 
when they are excluinged, they become as much articles of a- 
grecinent between tlie pai ti(‘s, as any part of it whicli bears that, 
name. 'J1ie recognition repeated in lliis ratification ])roceeded 
Irom John VI. and ^\as accepted by Don Pedro. Nothing but 
(‘xpress words could have taken aw^ay so imiiortant a right ns 
that of succession to the Crown. In this case, there arc ex- 
press word.s wliich recognise it. Though it has been shown 
that silence would liave been siifiicient, the same conclusion 
would unanswerably follow, if the premises were far more 
scanty. The law of nations has no established form, a devia- 
tion from whicli is fatal to the Aalidity of the transactions to 
which they are appropriated. It admits no merely technical 
i^bjections to conventions formed under its authority, and is 
hound by no positive rules in the interpretation of them. Where- 
ever the intention of contracting parties is plain, it is the sole 
intcipreter of a contract, in cases of international law. Now, it 
is needless to say that, in the treaty of Rio Janeiro, taken witli 
the jireceding and following letters patent, the manifest inUmtum 
of King John VI. was not to impair, but to recognise the 
riglits of his ('l(h.st son, to the inheritance of Portugal. 

On the lOtli of March 1B26, Jolin VI. died at Lisbon. On 
liis d(‘atlibvd, lioAvever, he made provision for the t( mporary 
r.diniiiistration of the Government. By a Royal Decree, of 
the filli of March, he cmniniltcd the government to liis daugh- 
ter, the Infanta Donna Isabella Maria, assisted by a Council 
(luring his illness, or, in the event of his death, till ^ Uui 
‘ male heir ami svccessot' to the Crown should make other provision 
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* in tim resjjccL^ * These words have no ambiguity. In every 
liereditary monarchy lliey must naturally, and almost neces- 
sarily, denote the eldest son of the King, when he leaves a 
son. It would, in such a case, re<|iiire tne strongest evidence 
to warrant the application of them to any other person. It is 
clear that the King must have had an individual in view, un- 
less W'e adopt the most extravagant supposition that, as a dying 
be(juest to his subjects, he meant to leave them a disj)uled suc- 
cession and a civil war. Wlio should tliat individual be, but 
Don Pedro, his eldest son, wliom, according to tlie ancient 
order of succession to tlie crown of Portugal, lie had himself 
called ‘ heir aar/. sifccessot'y on the 13th of May and 5th of No- 
vember ])receding. What need is tliere of argument to prove 
a point so clear ? or rather, by what pro[)osition more evident 
than tlie plain sense of the wwds themselves, could the natural 
interpretation of them be rendered more certain ? Such, ac- 
cordingly, was the conviction, and tlie correspondent conduct 
of all whose rights or interests w’ere concerned. The Regency 
was immediately installed, and universally obeyed at home, as 
W'ell as acknowledg< d, without hesitation or delay, by all the 
Pow ers ol’ Kurope. The Princess Regent acted in tlie name, 
and on the behalf ol’ her brotlier, Don Pedro. Not a voice 
■was raised in any corner of Europe against his liereditary right. 
It was imjiossihle that the succession of any Prince To a 
throne could be more tjuiet and undisputed. The universal 
acquiescence in his perfect and unsuspected legitimacy is the 
more observable, because his father had, as it w ere, jiroclaimed 
him as the heir of Portugal in May and in November. All 
parties submitted, after ample notice and abundant time for 
consideration. Taking the character of some <)f them into ac- 
count, we may be assured that they w^ould not have been silent 
if ibey had not been satisfied that Don Pedro succeeded to 
bis father, as lawfully as any former Prince of the House of 
IJraganza had inherited the throne of Portugal. 

The Regency, w ithout delay, notified the demise of the late 
King to their new Sovereign: And here the diflicullies of that 
Prince’s situation began to show themselves. Tliough the 
treaty had not weakened his hereditary right to Portugal, yet 
the main object of it was to provide, not only for tlie inde- 
pendence of Brazil, but for its ‘ separation’ from Portugal, 
which undoubtedly imported a sejiaratiou of tlie Crowns. 
Possessing the Government of Brazil, and inheriting that of 
Portugal, lie became bound by all the obligations of the treaty 
between the two States. Though he inherited the crown tif 
'^ortugal by the laws of that country, yet he was disabled by 


* ChizcJa <Ie I.isloaj 7. dc Mar^o 1820. 
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treaty from continiiiiio- to lioUI it ^vith lluil of Brazil. 

Hut if, layiii/^ aside unprofitable siilitli'ties, we consult only 
conscience and connnon sense, we shall soon discover that 
these rights and duties are not rejni^nant, but that, on the 
contrary, the lei»’al right is ihc only means of performing the 
federal iliity. Tlie treaty did not expressly determine which 
of the two crowns Don IVtIro was boiiiul to renounce; it there-* 
Ibri' left him to make an option between them; — For the im- 
plied obligations of a contract exteiiil only to those acts of the. 
])arlies which are necessary to the attainment of its piofessed 
object. If he chose, as he has chosen, to n*tain the ^'rown ol 
Hrazil, it cannot, by reasonable implication, recjuire an instan ■ 
toimnifi abdication ol that ol' Portugal, because such a limitation 
of time is not necessary, and may be very injurious to the ob- 
ject. It leaves the choice of time, manner, and conditions to 
liim, recpiiring only good faith, and inlertlicting nothing but 
fraudulent delay, lie iidierited l)oth Crowns; but under an 
obligation to separate them ; and he was bound so to exercise his 
])rerogativc in the choice <»f seasons anil means, as to render 
the separation most conducive to the secure independence of 
both. I lad he not (accordiiig to the principle of all hereditary 
inoiiarchs) become King of Ihirtugal at the instant of his 
father’s demise, there would have been no person possessed of 
the legal and actual power in both countries necessary to carry 
the treaty of separation into eJfect. If the l\)rtugiiese had not 
acipiiesced in his authority, the}' must have voluntarily chosen 
anarchy; for no one coulil have the power to ilischarge the 
iluty imposed by treaty, or to })rovide fur any of the important 
changes which it might occasion. The most remarkable ex- 
amjile of this latter sort, was the order of succession. "J^lie 
separation of the two (’rowns renilered it absolutely impossible 
to lU'eserve that oriLr in both monarchies; for both being liere- 
ditary, the legal order reijuired that both (howns shouUl de- 
sci nd to the same j)ers(»n, the eldest son of Don Pedro — tlu* 
way union which it was the main or sole pm })(>se of the treaty 
to })revent. A breach in the orih r of succession became there- 
fore inevitable, eitlier in Portugal or Hrazil. Necessity reijiiirod 
the dt'viation. Hut tije same necessity vested in Don Peilrc', 
as a king and a father, the power oi‘ regulating, in this respeci, 
the rights of his family; and the permanent policy of monai- 
chies re(|uired that he shouhl carry the deviation no hirther 
than the necessity'. 'I'he sanu' diliiculties, the same Jieed of a 
discretionary power, and the same ])olltic restraint on its ex- 
ercise, existed in the establishment of a regent, if tlio (’rown 
should devolve on a minor. 

'Vhii state of the Koval Pamil) in March \\a.. as fol- 
low 5 : — . 
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It will be seen, from the above roii^h i^kclcli, that ns 
nearer female inherits before the more distant male, Don riii- 
giiel had no right which was immediately involved in the ar- 
rangement to be adopted ; and it is jiel.novv lodged, that the 
Uvo daughters of John married ;:nd domiciled in S]):iin, 
had lost their rights as members of the ilt;yal i'amily. Nei- 
ther the Qiie(m, luar indeed any other p.r.-jcm, laid a legal 
title to the regeiiey, wliieh in Poriii'^a!, as in h’ranee ami 
England, was a case omitted in the const! Uilional hiv/s ; aia.l, 
as no Cortes had been assenil)!o<l lor a tvntnry, could only 
be ])rovided for by the King, who, <d' ncccs.^jity, was the 
temporary lawgiver. The only parties who c(ui!d be directly 
alfectetl by the allotment of the Uvo Crov/ns, v.vre the children 
of Don Pedro, the eldest of whom was in her i.ixtli yem*. Ti^e 
more every inimite ])art of this case is considered, tiie m* re 
obvious and indis])utable will r(])pear to be the ncce.'ssity, tlmt 
Don Pedro sliould retain the powers of a King of Porliigaj, 
until he had employed tlicm for the ejui*. t aiid . allty of both 
kingdoms, as far us tliese miglit be eiulangvivd by the scj)a- 
ration. He held, and holds tliat Crown, as a iriislce ibr tlu: 
execution of the treaty. To hold it after the trust is pt rfornied, 
w'ould be usurpation ; to venouiice it before tliat [)eriod, would 
be treachery to th.e trust. 

If tlie situation of Portugal and Prav/d at the deatli of .John bo 
considered, iiidej)endeiit oftn'aty, it is cvider.t that an union of 
the crowns could not then he aUem})ted, and that, wlietlier the 
separation was regarded as an inevitable evil, or an iiidisjieii- 
sable good, in either case it must he adhercrl to. Poth coim- 
tries had just emerged from revolutions. The temper of the 
people in botli was unquiet and distrustful. They were re- 
mote from each other ; they had jarring interests and adverse 
prejudices. 'Phey liad very lately been enemies in civil war. 
That they could no longer be permanently ruled by the saiiuj 
monarch, w^as shown to be the conviction of Don Pedro, by 
his whole previous conduct, and proved to he the opinion of 
his father, by his renunciation of i Brazil. The impossibility of 
reuniting these countries W’as tlie princij)le and I’oundation of 
the treaty; and must be considered as recognised substantially 
by the mediating powers in the negocialiojis of Lcaulon. That 
Don Pedro sliould have chosen Brazil, must ahvays have been 
foreseen, for his election was almost determined by his pre- 
ceding conduct. lie jireferred Brazil, where he hacl been the 
founder of a State, to Portugal, where iVie most conspicuous 
measures of his life could be viewed with, no more than reluc- 
tant acquiescence. The next qucblioii which arose was, whcr 
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thcr tlie inevitable breach in the order of succesfeion was to bo 
made in Portugal or Brazil ; or, in other words, of which of 
these two disjoined kin«rdoms the infant Don Sebastian should 
1)0 the lieir-apparont. Hie father made the same choice for 
the ekiost son as for himself. It was indeed natural that 
(where an option was necessary) he should reserve for the con- 
stitutional heir the dominions which he himself chose to rule, 
and the selection of this settlement of the Brazilian crown 
seemed to be the only sullicient pledge of his determination to 
abide by his own choice. As Don Sebastian preserved his 
right of succession in Bi azil, Uw prlttcijik of Uut lamt possible //<•- 
riation from the Ivijol order^ r(?<|uirecl that the Ch*own of Portugal 
should devolve on his sister Donna Maria, the next in succes- 
sion of the Boyal Family. 

After this exposition of the rights and duties of Don Pedro, 
founded on the principles of public law, and on the obligations 
of treaty, and of the motives of policy which might have in- 
fluenced him ill the case where he was left free to follow the 
dictates of his own judgment, let us consider very shortly what 
a conscientious ruler would, in such case, deem necessary to 
secure to both portions of his subjects all the advantages oi’ 
their new position. lie would be desirous of soflening the Im- 
lailiatioii of one, of ellacing the recent animosities between 
them, of reviving their ancient friendship, by preserving' every 
lie which reminded them of former union and common descent, 
lie would therefore, even if he wx^re impartial, desire that they 
slioidd continue under the same Royal Family which hail foV 
centuries ruled both. He would hihour, as Jar as the case al- 
lowed, to strengllien the connexions of language, of traditions, 
of manners and religion, by the resemblance of laws and insti- 
tutions. He would clearly that his Hrazilian subjects never 
could trust his fidelity to their limited monarchy, if he main- 
tained an absolute government in Ikirtngal ; mid that the Por- 
tuguese ])cople wxulti not long endure to be treated as slav(\s, 
while those whom they were not accustomed to regard as their 
superiors were thought worthy of the most popular constitu- 
tion. Howxver much a monarch were indiill-rent or adverse 
to liberty, tlicsc considerations would lose nolliing of their po- 
litical importance; for a single false step in this path might 
overthrow monarchy in Brazil, and either drive Portugal into 
a revolution, or seat a foreign army in her provinces, to jireveiit 
it. It is evident that popular institutions can alone preserve 
monarchy in Brazil from I’alling bel'ore the principles of rej>nb- 
licau America; and it will hardly be denieil, that, though some 
have questioned the advantage of libeily, no people were ever 
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so mean spirited as not to be indignant at being thougbt un- 
worthy of it, as a privilege. Viewing liberty with tlic same cold 
neutrality, a wise statesman would have thought it likely to 
give stability to a new government in Portugal, and to i)e re- 
ceived there as some consolation for loss of dominion. Por- 
tugal, like all the other countries between the Rhine and the 
Mediterranean, had been convulsed by conquest and revolu- 
tion. Ambition and rapacity, fear and revenge, })oliLical fana- 
ticism and religious bigotry — all the ungovernable passions 
which such scenes excite, still agitated the minds of those who 
had been actors or victims of them. Experience has proved, 
that no expetlicnt can elfectiially allay these deep-seated dis- 
ordei's, but the institution of a government in which all inte- 
rests and opinions are represented, which keeps up a perpetual 
negociation betw'cen them, which compels each in its turn to 
give up some part of its pretensions, and provides a safe field 
of contest in those cases where a treaty cannot be concluded. 
Of all stages in the progress of human society, the period 
which succeeds the troubles of civil and foreign war is that 
which most requires this remedy ; for it is that in which the 
minds of most men are the most dissatisfied, the most active, 
and the most aspiring. The experiment has proved most emi- 
nently successfid in tlie Netherlands, now beyond all doubt the 
best governed country of tlie Continent. It ought to be owned, 
that it has also in a great measure succeeded in hrance. Italy, 
and Spain ! — Of these countries w'c shall now say nothing, hut 
that, being occupied by foreign armies, they cannot be quoted 
as examples on the emj)loyment of an internal remedy, in a 
country w^hich has been revolutionized. If any principle bo 
now universally received in government, it seems to be, that 
tlie disorders of such a country must either be contained by 
foreign arms, or comj)osed by a representative constitution. 

Rut there were two circumstances wliich rendered the use of 
this remedy peculiarly advisable in Portugal. The first is, 
that it was so exj>licilly, repeatedly, and solemnly promised by 
Jolm VI., not only in his liberal declarations of J823, but, as 
will shortly be seen, in his declaration for llie reestablishment 
of the ancient constitution, issued in 1821, before he had re- 
covered from tlie disturbance and disquiet wliich were the na- 
tural effect of the scenes Avhich passed at Lisbon in April and 
May of that year. It was offered in pait for the express pur- 
pose of preventing a democratical revolution, and of (juieting 
the disorder w^hicli an attempt of that nature had left behintC 
In l\)rtngnl it would have been a breach of faith, while in 
some countries it might only be an act of unwise policy to 
withhold it. In this light, it w'ould liave been peculiarly dan- 
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fTcrous to a e^iabllslimont, aiul must Iiave increased the 
suspicions ol' the Hraziliansof their nioniirc h*s sincerity, as well 
as the indiivnalion of the Portuguese at exclusion from pvivi- 
lepres enjoyed by tlieir old vassals. 

In tlie snvJifl ])!ace, the establishment of a free constitution 
in Portu;:>'al, afibrded an opportunity of sealini^ a definitive 
treaty of peace between the most discordant ])arries, by o})en- 
(after a due ])eriod of probation) to tlie Prince whom tlie 
U]tra*-J{oyalist faction havi* placed in tlieir front, a prosjiect of 
being one day raised to a higher station, under the system oi' 
lllicrty, tha!i he could have expected to reach if both Portugal 
and Brazil had continued in slavery. 

It is unworthy of a statesman, or of a jihilosoplier, to waste 
time ill chiidisldy regretting the faults of a Prince’s per- 
sonal cliaracter. I’he rulers of l\>riiigal can neither create 
circumstances, nor form men acc('rding to tlu'ir wislies. i'iiey 
must lake men and things a., tiiey find tln^m; and ti.eir wisdom 
will be shown, by turning bolii to t!u* lii. .1 account, '^riu* oc- 
casional occurrence of great personal faults in princes, is an 
inconvenience of liereditary monarcb.y, v, bicii a wise limitation 
of royal power may abate anil mitigate, filet live gin'ermnents 
are not ailogi'llier exenqil from the same evils, besides being 
liable to otliers; and all comparisiai of tbe two systems is, in 
the present case, a nu re exercise of ingenuity ; Ibr it is aj oa- 
rciit, that liberty has at this tiim^ no chance of estedilishment 
in Portugal, in any other form than tliat ul‘a limited monardiy. 
The situation ol’ Don Alignel renders it jiossible to Ibnnd 
tlie constitution on an union- between him, as tlie re])res('nta- 
tive of the Ultra lloyalisls, and a young* Princess, ^^h(>sl^ 
rights will be incorporated with the e.^tablishment of liberty, 
'ilirough her, the leader of one ])arty must, hold whatever au- 
thority it may one day prove safe to vest in him. 

As soon as Don Pedro was inlbrmed of his father’s death, 
lie proceeded to the jierfoniiaiice of the task which had devolv- 
ed on him. lie began, on the 29th of April, by granting a 
constitutional chaitcr to Portugal. On the 2()tli, he con- 
lirnied the Regency ajipointed by his father, till the pro- 
clamation of the constitution. On the 2d (>f May he abdicated 
the Crown in favour of liis daughter, Donna Maria; on con- 
dition, however, ‘ lliat the abilication shall not be valid, and 
‘ the Princess shall not ijuit Brazil; until it he made oftieially 
* known to him, that the constitution had been sworn to, ac- 
‘ cording to his orders; and that llie espousals of the Princess 
‘ with Don iVIigiu l shall have been made, and fhe marruuje, 
‘ emulndal--- and this abdication and cession shall not take ])lace, 
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*• if either of these two contlltioiis shall fail. ’ * On the 20th 
of April, letters-patent, or writs of siiininons, had issia'd, ad- 
dressed to each of those who were to form llic I louse of Po{M*s, 
of which the Duke de Cadaval was named President, and the 
Patriarch Elect of Lisboji Vice-President. A decree was is- 
sued on the same day, commanding tlie licgeney of Portugal 
to take the necessary measures for the immediate election of 
members of the otlier House, according to t!)e tenor of tlje 
constitutional law. f When these laws and deeives were re- 
ceived at Lisbon, llie ll(*geney proceeded instantly to put them 
into execution; in etmsocjiieiice of wliicli, tin* eonstitndou was 
})rociaimcd, the Regency inslaJled, the electioiis commenced, 
and the Cortes of Portugal were finally assembled at Lisbon 
on the 30lh ol‘ October iB2(). 

But before wc make any remarks on these institutions and 
arrangements, wc are under the necessity of ftlop|)ing for a mo- 
ment to inquire, whether the Emperor of BrjiZil hatl, by the 
laws of Portugal, the power to regulate the alfiirs of that king- 
dom. Hitherto, as we have seen, no question had been raised on 
this subject. All parties within and without Portugal had treat- 
ed his right of succession to his father in the throne of that 
kingdom as undisputed. But no sooner had he exercised that 
right, by the grant of a free constitution, than it was discover- 
ed by some Ultra Royalists, that he had forfeited the right it- 
self; that his powx*r over Portugal was an usurpation, and his 
constitutional law an absolute ijiillily ! The new^spapers of the 
Jesuitical party at Paris (the Qiiotidienne and the Dra})eaii 
Llaiic) spread these doctrines over Europe; and a person of the 
name oi Laifrafff'e, who had a year or two before vindicated the 
m issacre of Ht Ihirlholoniew, wl)ich he called ‘ a salutary ri- 
gour, ’ embodied them in a paniphlet. f. The arguments did 
not, in themsclvec, deserve the compliment of refutation ; but 
they had too much the appearance of being the manifesto of a 
party, the power of whose arms, at least, experience has taught 
u.> not to contemn. Don Miguel, whose name was perpetually 
in the inoutii of these waiters, continued at X’^ienna. The Spa- 
nish Government and its officers breathed menace and invec- 
tive. Foreign agency manifested itself in Portugal; and some 
bodies of troops, both on the northern and southern frontier, 
were excited to a sedition for slavery. Under these circum- 
stances, wc deemed it to be our <iuty to prepare the only weapon 
in our power in defence of liberty, in the only country where she 

* Diaino Fliiniinense, 2 Mai» 1826 f Ibid. 3 Maio. 

‘4: Considerations sur les Constitutions Deniocratiques, p. 117. Paris, 
1826. 
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could maintain a struggle with a probability of success; — although 
we arc well aware how little could be done by argument^ where 
argument formed so very small a part of the force of our op- 
ponentSi Though appearances have become calmer and more 
favourable, we do not yet consider ourselves as absolved from 
the duty whicli we had undertaken^ 

* All foreigners, ' say the objectors, * are, by the funda- 

* mental laws of Portugal, excluded from the succession to the 
‘ Crown- This law was passed at the foundation of the mo- 
‘ narchy, by the celebrated Cortes of Lamego, in 1143 , un- 
‘ der Alfonso, the first King of Portugal. It was confirmed, 
‘ strengthened, and enlarged by the Cortes of 1641 ; and by 
‘ it, on the last occasion, the King of Spain was declared an 
‘ usurper, and the House of Braganza were raised to the 

* throne. Unless this law he recognised, the Braganza Princes 

* were usurpers, and Ferdinand VII. is legitimate King of 
‘ Portugal, and has ns juist rights, and as eflcctual means of 

* enforcing them in Brazil as in Mexico. But Don Pedro 
‘ liad, by the treaty which recognised him as Emperor of Bra- 

* zil, become a foreign sovereign, and was therefore, at the 

* death of his father, discpialified to inherit the Crown of Por- 
‘ tugal. ’ All that can by any indulgence be called argument, 
in Laurenlie and his fellow-labourers, is contained in these few 
words. 

The fundamental laws thus invoked to shield absolute mo- 
narchy from reformation, arc either the most ancient nionu- 
ments of liberty in the south of Europe, or tlic acts of a revo- 
lution, in which the peojilc of Portugal threw oH’a foreign yoke. 
The proceedings of the C(»rtcs of Laincgo afford so curious a 
specimen of the rude election by which the nation bestowed a 
crown on a victorious leader, that we venture to subjoin the 
simple, dramatic, aiul even picturesque narrative of the Chro- 
nicler, who has related those events in a diction so barbarous, 
as to be a pledge of its antiquity. 


* CoiiTEs oE Lamego. — A nno do 114:3. 

* Priina congrogatio Regis Alfonsi, lioiirici Comilis filii, in (|ua agitur 
do rogni negotijs, & nmltis alijs rebus niagiii pondoris, & nioineiiti. 

‘ In nomine Sancta*, & individum Trinitatls, Patris, Filii, & Spiritus 
Sancti, Trinit.as inseparabilis, qua? nuqnam scqiarai-i ])otost. Ego Al- 
fonsus Comitis Henrici, & Reginas Tarasia? Alius, magnique Alfonsi Ini- 
peratoris Hispaniamra nepos, ac pietate divina ad llegium solium nuper 
Bublimatus. Quoniam nos concessit deus quietari, & dedit victoriain 
do Mauris nostvis iniinicis, 8c propterea Imbcmus nliqiiantam respira- 
tioneni ; nc' forte nos teinpus non habeamus postea, convocavimus oiimes 
istos, Arcbiepiscopuni Rraebarens. Episcopnni Portuciis. Episcopum 
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The part of it which belongs to onr present purpose may be 
shortly stated. A few years after tlie establislTinent of the 
Normans in Eiiglaiul, Henry, a Burgundian Priiice, who served 
under the King of Castile in his wars against the Moors, ob- 
tained from that Monafcli tlie newly conipiered territory be- 
tween the rivers J3ouro and Minho as a hef. His son Alfonso, 

CoimhriesiMii, Kpiseopiiiii Lairtoceiw • vlros otiani nostra) enria? infra 
positos, & procurantes honain protein per siias eivitates, per Coiinbriain, 
per Viniamnes, p«T l^aineeiiin, per Viseuin, per Baivellos, per Portiiiii, 
per Fraiicosum, per ("haves, per ("astniin Uee;is, per boiizelhus, per 
Pavieles vetulas, per StMuiiu, ])«‘r Civitliaiiaiii, per Alonte. Alsiujiore, p<*r 
Isgueirain, jier Villa He^iis, ilc ]><‘r ])arte doinini Kep^is Laurenlius Vene- 
gas ; Kt inultitiido ihi enit d4.» Moiiaeliis, iSc de C’lerieis, Si. eongregiiti 
Hurims Cann^eniii in Eerle.sia Sjnu*l;e Alariai Ahnaeave, si*dil(pie Ilex in 
solio R«*gio, sine insignijs ll4\iiijs, ^ 8UiT4‘\it Laurenlius Vejiegas procu- 
rator Ilegis, Sc 4lL\it — 

‘ Congivgfivit V4I.S Ib'X Altoasus, 4pi4Mn V4»s Ie4*)stis lu CauuM) Auricpiio, 
ut videatis bunas litt4*riis 4]oniini Papa*, 4*t 4lieatis si vidtls 4puMl sit ille 
ll4‘x. Dix4U'unt 4nuu4's : N4»s vadiinius 4pio4l sit Rex. : Kt 4li\it piNieura- 
tor : Quoui4)4l4» 4'rit Rex ; ipM, aut fdij 4‘jus, aut ipse S4)lus R(‘x ? Et 
4lixenint oinnes ; lps4‘, in (juantum vivet, is, filij 4'jus p4>st4^a i^uani non 
vix<*rit. Et 4lixit pr4n iiraior ; Si ibi vidlis, 4bile illi iusigne. ICt 4lixe- 
runt oinnes : Diunus in (bn nomine. Ivt snrn'xit Avcliiepisropns I'racli- 
artmsis, tnlit de inanibus Alilmtis de Lanrbaiio, eoronaiii anreain inag- 
iiaiii, eiiin iiudtis inargaritis, qna» fiierat (b* R4*<iibns (Jottoruin, Sc dedennit 
Moiiasterio, & posuerunt ilia liegi, Et doiirmns Rex enni spata mida in 
inanu sua, cum (|ua ivit in hello, dixit : Renedietus Dens qui me adjii- 
vavit. Cum ista sjiata liberavi vos, Sc \iei Ii4»st4*s nostros, Sc vos me fe- 
cislis llog4Mn, soeium vestruiii. Si ({iinbmi m4‘. f4*eistis, (‘oiistituamii.s 
l(‘ges, per quas terra nostra sit in pace. l^ixerunt oinnes : volinnus 
doiiiine ]l<»x, Sc p]ue4‘t nobis consliliiere b'ges, (pias vobis lame visum 
fuerit, & nos sumus oinnes euiii lilijs, bliabiis, multibus, Sc nepotibus, ad 
vestrum maiidare. Voeavit eitius domiiins Rex Episeopos, virus nobiles. 
Sc procuratores, Sc dix4H*uiit iiit4‘r s<» ; I'aciamus in prineipio leges do 
Inereditate Kegni ; Sc reeernut istas seqiieiites, 

‘ Vivat dominus Ilex Alfbnsus, Sc babimt Ili'gnum. Si balmerit filios 
varones, vivant, 8c baboant lleginim, ita ut non sit iiiM-esse faeer4» illos do 
novo lieges. Ibuiit do isto modo. Pater, si babiierit Jlegmmi, cum fu- 
erit inortuas, filius liabeat, postea ii(»pos, jiostea filius rnqiotis, Sc postoa 
filios filiorum in sa^cula sseculorum per senipin*. 

‘ Si fuerit mortuuH prinius iilius, viventi* Ilc'ge patre, secundus erit 
Ilex, si secundus, tertius, si tertius, cpuu'tus, Sc delude oinnes ]>er istiuu 
nmduin. 

^ Si inortuus fuerit Ilex sine filijs, si babeat fi*atrem sit Rex in vita 
ejus : & cum fuerit inortuus, non erit R4*x iilius 4'jus, si non feri'rint eum 
Episcope, & procurantes, Sc nobiles curia) Regis ; si feceriut Ri'gem, erit 
Rex, si non fecorint non erit Rox. 

‘ Dixit postea Laureiitius ^\•negas, procurator tloinuii R4‘gid ad pre'=r 
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threw ofl‘ the superiority of Castile, and, after defeating the 
Moors at the great battle of Campo Oiiriqiicz, in 1139, \v;;s 
declared king by the Pope, and acknowledged in that cha- 
racter bv an assembly of tlie principal j) arsons of tlie com- 
iniinily, held at J^aniego, in 1143, conij)osed of bishops, nobles 
of the court, and, as it should seem, of j)rocurators of the 


ciirant<»R. Dicit Hex : si valtis quod iutreiit filias ejus in ha^reditatibus 
regnaiali, ^ si vnltis facere logos do iilas ? I'>, {‘ostoaqiiuiri altercaverunt 

j)or inultus I.*oras, <!ixonuit : Ktiaiu fiiiro dtiiiiijii Hops snnt d«i lumbis 
& volnrniis oas intraro in Itogno, tk qtis>d fiant logos super istud. 
Pt Ejiiscopi ix nobilos foc(*nnit logos, d(* isto inodo. 

‘ Si Itox Portngalliio non lialmorit i.iasonluni, & liahnorit bliam, ista 
erit J{<‘giiia, Kox fuoiit d(‘ isto niodo : JVojt arapiet 

'vin/iii nisi da Pcrfu(j(d^ nobilis, ik, tidiis non vooabitm* 11 ox, nisi ])ust- 
qnain babnerit do llogina tiliiun >an;noni, (juando fii(»rit in congrega- 
tione ninritus Rogiino, ihit in inanu ina.noa, niia’itiis non punet in ca- 
plto ooronani lb?gni. 

‘ Sit ista lex iii sompotornnni, qurd priina filia llogis accipiat niari- 
tum do Portugalb?, ut non reniat Hef/nnui ad csirancos, S)' si camverit 
vum. Principa cstramo^ non sit U(*giii.i; (piia nuiupnun volnnius riostruni 
U(‘gnnin ire for do Portugal. ‘nsibns, (jui nos, sna rortitudiin*, Rogos foce- 
lUnt siiu' adjutorio aliono per sumn fortltudinoni, 8; ( uni sanguine suo. 

‘ Istio snnt logos dv lia‘r{‘(Utate Rogni no-<tri ; ix l(*git oas All)ertn 9 
Cancollarhis doniini ll< ^is ad onnn*'^, ik dixi'nint : Rome sunt, juslie 
sunt, voluinns otu-i |j('r m)s, ^ p{'r ju'inou iiostrin*! post nos. 

‘ Et dixit pmcnrati.r doinini Regis. Dicit doiniinis Rox : A^ultis fa- 
r<‘ro logos <to no!>ilitato, ik jnstiti.t ? ik ivspondonnit onmos : Placet no- 
bis, sit it:i in doi noiiiino, f(»coniut istas, 

‘ Onmos do soiiiino ^ do g.'norationibns blio'nnn, & nopotnm 

sint iiobiiis^iini viri. Qfd nan sind da }>ai(ri% iS' i:’fidvliU(s Jadteisj 
so<i l\:rtngaloiisIs, qo.i Ii!>oravorlnt j>oivon:i !!2 Rogis, o.nt ( jus ])oiidon(‘ni, 
ant (*jns f.liuni, v('i Lonoruni, in bt‘l:o ‘'int i'(‘l)llos. Si aliqiiis conipro- 
bensns d<» inlidolilms ii,,>rtniis (*iit, ];.\.gtcr (piml non vnlt osso iiibdtdis, 
Pod stat per Icrn'in C'h/i ti, iiiij <'jus fii:::, nob’los. (^-li in bollo inataA'o- 
rit. Rogoiii inimicuin, vol ojin iiliuo), gimcavorit (‘ins ]>ondononj, sit 
iiobiliv. On*i!os qni f-mit do noi,Kra oiviny f’lioru.st do a,diqvo nohiles^ 
sl.tt jh'.r saivpar i;o i/rs. Oinnos iill qui rnonint in ii({o inugna do Cam- 
]io i)iiiiri(|nio, sint tanqnnm nobdes, nominoutiir moi vassali per totits 
suas gon'orati ones. 

‘ NobiU^s fd fug^rint de lido, si jnnviissorlnt cum s]»aia si lanooa mu- 
lionnu, si non Uboravcniiit Rogoin, aiit lUiuin (^jus, aut poiidonem pro 
Huo in lido, si juravorint falsuio (.v^inuniianj, si non dixerint vori- 

Rogibus, si male falavorint do R(*g!i'a. iliiabns ojus, si fuerint ad 
Miiuros, si furtavoriot de alionis, si blavsfen.avx'iint a(i Jesiiin Cl*ristuiii, 
si voluorint niatarci R(*gein, non sint nobilos, iu'c|ue illi, noque filios eo- 
raiu pin* HOinpor, 

‘ Istio sunt logos do nobilitatc ; & logit oas Cancollarius Rogis Alber- 
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towns. The Crown, after much ^ altercation * was made here- 
ditary, first to males and tlien to females ; but on condition 
that ‘ tJie female heir should always marry a man of Portugal^ that 
‘ the kingdom may not fall to foreigners ; and if she marries a ftn 

* reign Prince^ she shall not he QffeeHy l^eraffse we will that our 
‘ kingdom shall go only to Ike Portuguese^ tclu)^ hy their bravery^ 
^ hare made vs King without foreign aid. ’ On being asked whe- 
ther the King should j)ay tribute to the King of Leon, they all 
rose up, and, with naked swords uplifted, answered, ‘ Our King 
‘ is independenl ; our arms have delivered us; the King who 
‘ consents to such things shall die. * TJie King, wdth his 
drawn sword in his hand, said, * If any one consent to such, 

* let him die. If he sliould be my son, let him not reign.' 

The Cortes of IGII renewed the law's of Lamego; deter- 
mined that, according to these fundamental institutions, the 
Spanish Princes had been usurpers, and pronounced John, 
l)nke of liraganza, who had already been seated on the throne 
by a revolt of the whole peo])le, to be tlic rightful heir. This 
Prince, though he appears not to have had any pretensions as 
a male heir, yet seems to have been the representative of the 
eldest female wiu) had not lost llic right of succession by marriage 
to a foreigner, and, consequently, he was entitled to the Crown, 
according to the order of succession established at Lamego. 
On the 28th of January the Three Estates, namely, the com-' 
mons or jieople, the nobility and the clergy, presented Chapters 
or Hoads to the King, j>raying that effectual means might be 
taken to enforce the exclusion of ibrcigiiers from the Throne, 
according to the laws passed at I^amego. Put as the Estates, 
t'lccording to llie old constitution ol’ Portugal, presented their 
chaj^ters severally, and not jointly to tlie King, it was possible 


tus, 8c dixernnt : 13oaa» siiiit, jirstie sunt, voluinus csis per nos, & per 
semen iiosh’uui ]>ost nos. 

‘ F.t dixit prornratoi* llepcis Laiirentius Venegas ; vultis quod domi- 
nus Uex vadat ad (\)rtes Regis de Leone, vel det tributnni ilH, aut nlieni 
personae for doinini Papie, qni ilium Regem creavit ? 8c onmes sunvxe- 
rimt, 8c spatis midis in altum dixerunt: Nos liberi simms ; Rex noster 
liber est, inanus nostra* nos libenu»nint, Sf domiims Pvx qni talia con* 
senseHt moriaiury 8c si Uex fiierit non regnet Biij)er nos. Kt dominun 
Rex cum corona iteruiii surrexit, 8c similiter cum spata nuda dixit ad 
omiies : Vos scitis quatns lides foceriiii per vestram iibertatem ; testes 
estis, testis braebiu men, 8c ista s])ata, si qviis talia ronsiuiscrit, inorialur; 
8c si filius aut nepos meus fuerit, no regnet ; 8c dixeiimt onmes : Ronuni 
verbum I Morieniur ; 86 Her si fuerit talisy quod consenliat dominium 
alienuin, non regnet. Et itemin Rex : Ita fiat. * 
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that they might differ ; and they did so, in some respects, on 
this important occasion, not indeed as to the end, for which 
they were equally zealous, but as to the choice oi the best 
means of securing its constant attainment. 

The answer of the King to the Ecclesiastical estate is as fol- 
lows — 

‘ Oa this Chapter, for which I thank you, I liave already answered 
to the Chapters of tlie States of the People and of the Nobles, in or- 
daining a law to he made in confm'mitg to that ordained hy Don John 
IV,^ with the declarations and. modifications which shall Iw most con^ 
ducim to the conservation and common good of the kingdom, ' 

Lawyers were accordingly appointed to draw up the law ; 
and it is clear that the reserve of the King left him ample 
scope for the exercise of his own discretion, even if it had not 
been rendered necessary by the variation between the proposals 
of the three orders, respecting the means of execution. lJut, 
in order to give our opponents every advantage, as we literally 
adopt their version, so vve shall suppose (for the sake of argu- 
ment) the Royal assent to have been given to the Chapter of 
the Nobles without alteration, and in all its specific provisions ; 
it being that on which the Absolutists have chosen to place their 
chief reliance. It stands thus in their editions — 

. * 'fhe Stat<* of the Nobility pniys your Majc'sty to enact a law, or- 
daining tliat tli(! succession to the kingdom may n(ivor fall to a foreign 
Prince, nor to his cliildron, though they may he the next to llie last in 
possession; and that, in case tla* King of Porlagal should bo called to 
the succession of another Crown, or of a greater eni]>ire, he be com- 
pelled to live always there ; and if he has two or more male children, 
tlie eldest son shall assnuK* tlie reins in the foreign <*ountry, and the se- 
cond in Portugal, and tlie latter shall he the only recognised heir and 
legitimate successor ; and, in case there should be only one child to in- 
herit these two kingdoms, these said kingdoms shall Ihj divided between 
the children of the latter, in the order and form above mentioned. In 
case there shall be daughters only, the eldest shall succeed in this king- 
dom, with the declaration tliat she marry here wltli a native of the coun- 
try, chosen ami named hy the Three Estates assembh'd in Ct)rtes. Should 
she marry without tlje coucurreiice of the States, she and lier descen- 
dants shall he declared incapable, and he ousted of the succession ; and 
the Three Estates shall be at liberty to clioose a King from among the 
natives, if there he no male relation of the Royal Family to whom the 
succession should devolve. ' 

Now the (|ucstioii is, wdictlicr Pedro IV. as the monarch of 
Brazil, a country separated from l^ortugal by treaty, did not 
become a foreign Prince, in the sense intended by these ancient 
laws, and was not thereby disabled from inheriting the Crown 
of Portugal on the decease of John VT. ? l<"or if he had incurred 
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tlmt disability before the death of his father, it must be owned 
that all his acts of sovereignty in tlic European dominions of 
his family were null. 

I. This (juestlon is not to be decided by verbal cliicane. The 
mischief provichid against in these laws was twofold ; — the sup- 
posed probability of mal-administration by the Succession of a 
foreigner, ignorant of the country and unattached to it; and the 
loss of domestic government, if it fell by inheritance to the so- 
vereign of another, especially a greater country. The intent 
lion of the Lawgiver to guard against both these occurrences, 
alFords the only sure means of ascertaining the meaning of his 
words. Ihi.t the [)rescnt case has not even the slightest tendency 
to expose the country to either. Pedro is a native Portu- 
guese, presumed to have as much of the knowledge and feel- 
ings belonging to that character as any of his predecessors. 
The danger to Portuguese independence arises from the inhe- 
ritance ol' the Crown devolving, in perpetuity^ and wiUwut quali-- 
jication^ to a foreign sovereign. Such was the evil actually 
experienced under Philip II. King of Spain, and his two 
successors; and the most cursory glance over the law of 1(541, 
shows that the Cortes had that case in view. Had the present 
resembled it in the important (piality of a claim to uncondi- 
tional inheritance, the authority would have been strong. But, 
instead of being annexed to a foreign dominion, Pedro IV. 
takes it only for the express purpose of cirectiially and perpe- 
tually disamiexing liis other territories from it; — a purpose 
which he immediately proceeds to carry into execution, by esta- 
blishing a diilerent line of succession for the Crowns of both 
countries, and by an abdication, which is to take elfect as soon 
as he has placed the iicav establishment in a state of security. 
The case })rovidcd against by the law is, that of permanent an- 
nexation to a foreign crown ; the right exercised by Pedro IV. 
is, that of a guardian and administrator of the kingdom, during 
an operation which is necessary to secure it against such an^ 
nexation^ I'lie whole transaction is conformable to the spirit 
of the two laws, and not repugnant to their letter. 

II. Tliat a temporary administration is perfectly consistent 
with these laws, is evident from a passage in that of 1641. ‘ If 
‘ the King of Portugal, sliould be called to the succession of 
‘ another Crown, and there should be only one child to inhe- 
‘ rit the two kingdoms, these said kingdoms shall be divided 
^ among the children of the latter^ — meaning after his death, 
and if he should leave children. Here then is a case qftempora* 
ry oilministraiion expressly provided for. The father is to rule 
both kingdoms, till there should be at least two children to 
r(*j>der the division practicable. He becomes, for an uncertain, 

l> o 
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and possibly long periodj the provisional sovereign of both ; 
merely because he is presumed to be the most propei* regulator 
of territories, which are to be divided between liis posterity. 
Now, the principle of such an express exception is, by the rules 
of fair construction, applicable to every truly and evidently pa* 
rallel case. But there is precisely the same reason for the tu- 
telary powder of Pedro IV., as there would be for that of a fa- 
ther, in the event contemplated by the law of IGil. 

III. The efl’ect of the treaty of llio Janeiro cannot be incon- 
sistent with this temporary union. Even on the principle of 
our opponents, it must exist for a sliorter or longer time. The 
treaty did not deprive Pedro of his option between Portugal 
and Brazil. He must have possessed both Crowns, when 
he was called upon to determine which of them he should 
lay down. But if it be acknow'lodg(Hl, that a short but ac- 
tual union is necessary, in order to eilect the abdication, how 
can it be pretended that a longer union may not be not equally 
justifiable, for the honest purpose of tpiiet and amicable hci)ara- 
tion ? 

IV. The treaty of llio de Janeiro w^ould have been seff-deKtrue-^ 
tive^ if it had taken from him the power of sovtn-eignty in Portu- 
gal immediately on the death of his father. For in that case 
no authority would exist capable of carrying the treaty into 
execution. It must have been left to civil war to determine who 
was to govern the kingdom ; while, if we ado})t the ))rincij)le 
of Pedro’s hereditary succession by law, together with his ob- 
ligation by treaty to separate the kingdoms, the whole is con- 
sistent with itself, and every measure is (piietly aiul regularly 
carried into effect. 

V. To these considerations wc must add the recognition of 
Pedro, ‘ as heir and successor^ in the ratification. Either John 

VI. had power to decide this question, or he had not. If he 
had not, the treaty is null ; for it is impossible to deny that the 
recognition is really a condition granted to Brazil, which is a se- 
curity for its independence, and of which the breach would annul 
the whole contract. In that case, Portugal and Brazil are not 
legally separated : Pedro IV. cannot be called a foreign Prince, 
and no law forbids him to reside in the American provinces of 
the Portuguese dominions. In that cane, exercising all the 

E ower of his immediate predecessors, his aiitliority in Portugal 
ecomes absolute;— he may punish the absolutists as rebels, ac- 
vcbrdinjg to their own principles ; and it will be for them to show, 
that hiSs lights, as supreme lawgiver, can be bounded by laws 
called ftiliaamental. But, on much more sober grounds, can it 
be doubted, that in a country where the monarch had exer- 
cised the whole legislative power for more than a century, his 
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aiilhoritiitive iiiterj^relation of tlie ancient laws, especially if it 
is part of a compact with another state, must be conclusive ? 
By repeatedly declaring in the introduction to the treaty, 
and in the ratification of it, that Pedro IV. was * heir and suc- 
‘ cessor ’ of Portugal, and that he was not divested of that cha- 
racter by the treaty, which recognised him as Sovereign ot‘ 
Brazil, John VI. did most delibcj'ately and solemnly determine, 
that his eldest son was aol ^ a foreign Prince ’ in the sense in 
wliich these v/ords are used by the ancient laws. 

Such, too, seems to have been the sense of all parties, even 
of those the most bitterly averse to Pedro I\"., and most deep- 
ly interested in disputing his succession, till that Monarch 
granted a constitutional charter to the people of Portugal. 
What then is this constitution ? Let us very briefly state its 
principal parts. 

But, before the statement of these particulars, it is proper 
to observe, that Joliii J. by his decree for the rc-establishmont 
of tile ancient constitution of Portugal, had really abolished 
the absolute monarchy, and in its steatl established a govern- 
ment, which, with all its inconveniences and defects, was 
founded on princijiles of liberty. For, let it not be supposed, 
that the ancient con.stitution of Portugal had become forgotten 
or unknown by disuse for centuries, like those legendary sys- 
tems, under cover of which any novelty may be called a resto- 
ration. It was perfectly well known ; it was long practised ; 
and never legally abrogated: And indeed the same maybe 
aflinned with ecjual truth, of the ancient institutions of the o- 
liier inhabitants of tlie Peninsula, who were among the oldest 
oi’iVee nations, but who liave so fallen from their high estate, 
as to be now jmhiicly ivpreseiiled as delighting in tlieir chains 
and glorying in their shame. In Portug.d, liovvever, the nsiirpa- 
lion of absolute power was not much ohierthan a century. We 
have already seen, that the Cortes oi* Luniego, the founders of 
the Monardiy, proclaimed the rights of the nation in a spi- 
rit as generous, and in a Latinity not much more barbarous, 
than tlie authors of Magna C’liarta about seventy years later. 
Jt is not a little remarkable, that these decrees, denouncing the 
punislimeiit of death against a King who subjects his country 
to foreigners, should, alter the lapse of some centuries, be in- 
voked by writers who have revived the divine right of Kings, 
and by the remains of a confederacy formed for the avowed 
purpose of supporting Kings against their subjects by foreign 
force. 

I'iiis ancient Convocation of the Estates was followed by a 
ri-^giilar succession of assemblies of the same nature. In the 
tlurteeiith century, the general Cortes were six limes assembled; 
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in the fourteentli century, twenty-six times; in the fifteenth 
century, forty-five times ; in the sixteenth century, before the 
Spanish usurpation in 1580 only seven times; during that 
usurpation, from 1580 to 1641 but thrice to recognise the 
King or his heir apparent ; and nine times, from the restora- 
tion in 1641 to the end of the seventeenth century, when the 
Kings of Portugal ceased to consult the representatives of the 
various orders of their people. * Ilesides this enumeration of 
near a hundred convocations, about thirty others are mention- 
ed of more doubtful completeness, reality, or legitimacy. By 
the Cortes were exercised tlie right of passing laws and impos- 
ing taxes. In the Cixiigo Philiigmio^ a collection of Portuguese 
Spar ordinances made under the Spanish domination, the con- 
sent of the Cortes is recited in the preamble of every law in the 
collection, as necessary to their authority. Whatever subordi- 
nate or temporary legislation was sometimes assumed by the 
King, it was a received principle that the Royal Alvara could 
not supersede a law passed by the Cortes ; and the Cluincellor 
had a right to refuse to register any Royal act which was to be 
in force for more than a year, which was at variance with this 
principle. His registration f was necessary to its validity. The 
important power of granting supplies was, wdihoiit dispute, vest- 
ed in the Cortes from the earliest period of authentic history, to 
the suspension of the constitution during the eighteenth century. 
The acts of the Cortes of 1385, at the election and proclauiation 
of John I., bear the most ample testimon}' to their power over 
the purse. These acts, which were contemporary wdtli the reign 
of Richard 11. in England, after declaring that the people oupd^t 
to participate in the aflhirs which pertain to them, and especially 
in what touches them so nearly as the im})osition of taxes, pro- 
ceed to repeal all the taxes then existing, as illegally imposed 
by the despotic powder of the late King Ferdinand; and con- 
clude, by pledging the Cortes to defray the public expenses 
by voluntary aids. This declaration has ahvays been justly 
considered by the Portuguese nation as their Magna Cliarta. 
At the restoration of the I Jouse of Braganza, John IV. declar- 
ed all the taxes to be illegal, and left it to the States to provide 
for the defence of the country. They not only granted a tenth 
to the King for that purpose, but also provided for the appro- 
priation of the funds to the purposes for which they were vot- 
ed, in a manner jconsiderably sterner than ours, by appointing 
a Junta or Committee of the Three Estates to superintend the 
expenditure. % The law for the regulation of the tenth, in 


♦ Memorials do Litterdtura Portuguesa, Lisboa, 1792. II. 4C — 128 
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the reign of John IV., on the 9th of March 1651> afiords the 
clearest proof of the undisputed right of the Cortes to regulate 
the application, as well as to determine the amount of the sup- 
{)lies. It recites the grant of the tenth by the Cortes, and the 
appointment of a Junta or deputation of their number to super- 
intend its strict and exclusive appropriation to the expenses of 
war. No appropriation act passed in England since the Revo- 
lution, is stronger evidence of the right, or a better example of 
its rigorous exercise. The deputation apj)cars accordingly to 
have actually collected and disbursed the money, f 

It is j)cculiarly deserving ol* remark, that the great powers 
vested in this deputation of the Three Estates, alforded the most 
plausible pretext for allowing the general assembly of the Cor- 
tes to fall into disuse; for it was said that such a deputation might 
always be presumed to speak the sentiments of the whole body — 
So that a })rovisiou the most jealously contrived for the jnain- 
tenance of liberty, at length contributed to facilitate the esta- 
blishment of absolute power. 

In tlie Cortes of 1668, the State of the people granted a sub- 
sidy for three years, and another sum for the fortifications of 
the frontiers ; acts of limitation and appropriation which ne- 
cessarily imply the freest and most entire authority in taxation. 
In 1679, the Cortes dispensed a Princess of Portugal about to 
inatnj the Duke Sax^nj^ Jrom the operation of the laws of La* 
mego^ reserving her right of sacccssion^ notwithstanding Jar mar* 
riage to a foreign Prince, John V., wl)ose reign lasted from 
1706 to 1750, appears to have been the first who assumed the 
rights of legislation and taxation, without the advice and con- 
sent of the Ck^rtes. In other words, lie was the first absolute 
monarch of Portugal. That he was able to consummate and 
consolidate this usurpation, is a decisive proof that the Portu- 
guese constitution was too feeble to maintain itself against the 
Crown. Experience demonstrated that it must be newly modi- 
fied, ill order to be secure. Put a recurrence from absolute 
monarchy to that coiisti union was, no doubt, practically a great 
revolution. The only (juestioii then was, whether that change 
was to be made real and beneficial, by so adapting it to the 
situation of the times, as to secure the observance of its princi- 
ples. The difference between the ordinance of 18*24, and the 
constitution of 1826, is, that the latter will probably bestow that 
liberty which the former had proved incapable of guarding. 

By the Constitution of 1826, the person of the King of Por- 
tugal is irresponsible and inviolable. Without his Royal as- 

j- O Padre Amaru, ii. 463. 
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sent, no bill passed by both Houses of the Cortes, becomes a 
law. To him belongs the right of making war and peace, of 
conducting negociations, and concliuling treaties, of appointing 
all civil and military ofliccs, of changing all but Judges, and of 
nominating to bishoprics and other ecclesiastical dignities and 
benefices. FIc has the power of naming the Peers without 
limitation of number; of convoking, proroguing, and dissolving 
the Cortes; and of pardoning the whole, or remitting any part 
of the punishment of criminals. 

The House of Peers is at present composed of one Patriarch, 
four Archbisliops, thirteen Bishops, two Dukes, twenty- six 
Marquises, and forty- two Counts or Viscounts — or eighteen 
spiritual, and seventy temporal Peers. The income of the tem- 
poral Peers is from 10,000/. to 2000/. per annum. The landed 
property of the Crown, with that of the spiritual and tempo- 
ral Peers, is estimated at one half of the land of the King- 
dom. The first nomination of Peers has been limited to that 
part of the nobility who had the honours aiul dignities of v/hat 
was called in Portugal a Grandee; but it isj intended, and indeed 
it will be absolutely necessary, to extend the Peerage to some 
of the provincial nobility, and to others who are qualified for it 
by property and merit. l‘he present list contains all the il- 
lustrious and historical names of Portugal. By the Constitu- 
tion this Flouse has an c(]ual share of legislation \vit!i the other, 
and is a court for the trial of certain specified cilence*. 

The Crow'P, by its Minister, appears, as in France, to have 
the exclusive right of oiiginaling the })lan of a law. 

With the Chambcj of Deputies imibl originate money bilF, 
and the votes of an army ; and tlu*y have a right to impeacii 
public servants, beside their equal share of lcgi>lative power. 
This Chamber is formed by a double election — the |';rimary or 
parochial assemblies, at which no man can vote who has not an 
income of 25/. per annum, choosing the members of provincial 
or electoral assemblies; and these last, of wliich every member 
must have an income of 50/. per annum, choosing the deputies, 
whose qualification is 100/. per annum. Some notion of the sta- 
tion indicated by these incomes may be formed, from observing, 
that no one can vote at the election of a deputy, whose income 
is not about a hundredth part of the average income of the 
Peers of the realm. To this consideration it must, however, be 
added, that the average wealth of the present Peerage of Por- 
tugal, from the circumstances of its nomination, bears a larger 
proportion to that of the country than can be expected in any 
long established peerage, where many fall from alHuencr, and 
some are ennobled without fortune. It is singular enough that 
the system of double clcciion proposed by Mr Flume, who, of 
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all speculators since Hobbes, is the least favourable to popular p;o- 
vernments, should have been adopted in all the new constitutions 
of the last forty years; and it is perhaps still more singular, as 
well as more observable as a proof of the uncertainty of politi- 
cal reasoning, that this system is embraced wdth equal eagerness 
by the two opposite paities; — one of whom delight in it as en- 
abling them, without confusion, to bestow the light of suffrage 
on the many ; while the other deem it the most cllVjctnal means 
of subjecting the exercise of that light, to those intrigues which 
are successfully conducted only by the few. 

The provisions of ibis Constitution w’hich establish Judges 
during go(ul behaviour, tiial by Jury, exemption from arbitrary 
imprisonment, and religions liberty, arc still more important 
than those which regulate the authority of kings, and of nation- 
al assemblies; vvb.Uli cxiht principally to ensure a pure ad- 
ministration of j'Kticc, a perfect freedom of conscience, with 
the inviolable security of the property, and above all, of the 
persons of men. To those we must add the abolition of tor- 
ture and of all cruel punishments, together with the solemn 
engagement to prepare a civil code, which shall not be made 
uutHjual by delay and expense; and a criminal code, which 
will derive cilicacy Irora iu conforniiiy to the feelings of humane 
men. 

With those who may condemn this Constitution as being too 
regal and iirir>tocrai.iea!, wc have at present no controversy. 
They can maintain tlicir c.iiisc by no other force than that of 
argument; and they cannot hope, in the present circumstances 
of Europe, to rcali/e llr*ir favourite sjKX’iiIations. Ent it is 
really hard to bebevo, that any man who tolerates a limited 
monarchy, can desire more power for the Crown, them is be- 
stowed on it by the T^jriuguesc Constitution. They may be 
clialicnged to name a Iloyal prerogative, not in its nature des- 
potic, which it does not confer ; and evei'y man acquainted with 
the practice of such a government must discover, that the seed 
is sown in it of as large a crop of influence as the soil will bear. 
The importance of the higher nobility and clergy is raised by 
a separate House of Peers, to which the magistrates and the 
more opulent country gentlemen will he gradually called. The 
law3ers and merchants, who will probably form a large part of 
the deputies, will acquire a consequence from sitting in the 
same house with many country gentlemen, which, in the pre- 
sent state of property, opinions and manners in Portugal, no 
other circumstance could immediately bestow on them, or on 
the Chamber of which [hey may be leading members. These 
country gentlemen themselves will have more personal impor- 
tance than iu a house where they would be overshadowed by the 
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Graiulccs. It is not so dear, as it may seem at first sight, that 
the clergy themselves will be losers by this Constitution. It is 
true that they lose their separate branch, but is by no means 
certain that they will not derive more defensive force from the 
influence of eighteen Prelates, in a powerful House of Peers, 
than if their interests were intrusted to the protection of a 
Chamber composed solely of ecclesiastics, whose privileges it 
would be invidious, and might become hazardous to exercise. 
At all events, the undistinguishing admirers of antiquity will do 
well to roinciiibcr, that in those ages when the Clergy formed a 
separate house, they were the only men of knowledge in a 
country, and that, when the session of a legislature did not con- 
tinue above a week, the attendance of a great body of them did 
not impose the necessity of much additional non-residence. The 
Portuguese Ecclesiastics will show the utmost folly if they suf- 
fer themselves to be made the tools of the enemies of a con- 
stitution, which has treated the character, the rights, the dignity 
and the wealth of their Church with the most scrupulous regard. 

The Infant Don Miguel has now sworn to observe and iiiain- 
tnin the conslitiition. In the act of bis espousals, he acknow- 
ledges the sovereignty of the young Queen, and describes him- 
sell* as only lier first subject. The mutinies of the Portuguese 
soldiers have ceased; but the conduct of the Court of Ma- 
drid still continues to keep up agitation and alarm; Tor no 
change was ever elfected which did not excite discontent and 
turbulence enough to serve the purposes of a neighbour strain- 
ing every nerve to vex and disturb a country. The submission 
of Don Miguel to his brother and sovereign, are, we trust, 
sincere. He will observe his oath to maintain the constitution, 
and clieerfully take his place as the first subject of a limited 
monarchy. The station to which he is destined, and the in- 
fluence which must long, and may always belong to it, form 
together a more attractive object of ambition, than any which 
lie could otherwise have hoped peaceably and lawfully to at- 
tain. No man of common prudence, wliatever may be his po- 
litical opinion-, will advise the young Prince to put such de- 
sirable prospects to hazard. He will be told by all such coun- 
sellors of every party, that he must now adapt himself to oc- 
currences, which he may learn to consider as fortunate ; that 
loyalty to his brother and his country would now be his clearest 
interest, if they were not his highest duty ; that he must forget 
all bis enmities, renounce all his prejudices, and even sacrifice 
some of his partialities; and that he must leave full time to a 
great part of the people of Portugal to recover from those pre- 
possessions and repugnances which they may have contracted, 
'Sagerness, impatience and precipitation, are more dangerous in 
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his situation than in that of almost any otlicr personage now con- 
spicuous in Europe. He ought, in policy, not to desire to he at 
the head of the administration of affairs, till he is generally be- 
lieved to have sacrificed his own prejudices, and concpicrcd 
those of others. Exemplary acquiescence in the policy of llie 
Royal Founder of the Constitution, is the only road" to that 
national bcliel* in his sincerity, which alone can render his ad- 
ministration easy or secure. Wliat length of time ought to be 
allowed for prejudice to subside, for good-will to be regained, 
and for sincerity to be tried, is a (juc.stion which of riglit it be- 
longs to the King and Cortes of Portugal to determine. To make 
that period too short for the full attainments of all these objects, 
may prove an irreparable error, most injurious to him whose 
passion is unwisely indulged. A delay in the gratification of 
ambition is a small evil to the person whose cnjoyincut is post- 
poned, especially if it visibly conduces to establish and consoli- 
date a legal power which he will long possess, anti an influence 
which it will be his ovvii fault if he should ever lose. 

We wish here to be indulged in a very short digression, of 
which the object is, to w’arn the Cortes that they have now an 
admirable opportunity of interesting liberal and luimanc men 
in their favour, and especially of obtaining the good opinion of a 
powerful body in Groat Britain, perhnps not otherwise very 
likely to be favoiKablc to them. By the honest, ofitire, and 
immediate abolition of the Slave Trade, by showing a sincere 
intention to adopt meamres, however gradual and cautious, for 
Emancipation in their remaining cokmies, they will earn ‘ gold- 
* cn opinions of all sorts ol people, ' and their principles will be 
most honourab!}' contrasted, not only with the measures of the 
absolute monarchy, but with the policy of the Cortes of 1820 . 
The abolition of the Trade never can be accompliahed without 
a reciprocal right of search ; and we earnestly hope that Por- 
tugal will on this point follow the excellent example of the 
Netherlands, and put to shame the Government of the United 
States of America. On the subject of Emancipation, it is im- 
possible that the admirable conduct of the Republics of Spanish 
America (which ought to have sh.iincd both England and North 
America out of their siipineness) sliould be without a powerful 
influence on Brazil ; anti unless the Portuguese Government 
take emancipating measures (with the slowness of which, if 
they be honest, we shall not quarrel) in their African co- 
lonies, it is altogether impossible to abolish tlie exportation 
of slaves from those ancient seats of the Slave Trade. Tliis is 
a subject on which Portugal has a character to gain ; and we 
are thoroiigly convinced, that there is no one circumstance on 
which the good opinion of Europe will more depend, than on tixe 
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policy of the Cortes respectinp: it. Lot the Porlii'^iicse recol- 
lect that when Napoleon, during the Iliiiidred Days, was de- 
sirous of general good opinion, his first irmsurr was the aboli- 
tion of the Slave lVadv\ llii sagacity has never been ques- 
tioned; and he never was suspected ol’ pl^ilanthropic visions. 
What he tlionght likely to make him po})iilar in England and 
throiigli Kiiropo, cannot be a bad means Jbr attaining the end. 

The adversaries of liie Portuguese Con-jlitnlion on the Conti- 
nent, luive chosen to ropre.'»ent it as the fruit of English in- 
trigne. The Freiicli Eltra-Koyaksts, indecil, on tliis, and on 
every other occiisiv)n, now write a ;ainst England in a style 
which seems to be borrowed from that used by the National 
Convention thirty years ago. In this country, also, the grant 
of a Constitution has been ascribed to tlio liberal principles of 
the foreign Secretary of State. If we however be rightly in- 
formed, it ought not to he imputed to him, either as a merit or 
a fault. It was indeed (as ajipears iVom the foregoing deduc- 
tion) the nalnrai result of })revions measnri‘s, exactly agreeing 
with those of 1823, and dilfcring from those of 1821, only in 
}iroviding better securities for the observaitce of tlie same prin- 
ciples. The political necessity lor its ad.option, evidently arose 
out of the internal situation both of Portugal and Brazil, as well 
as from tlic circuin-^tances of the new government required by 
their separation. It is not probable that an English minister 
should have incurred tlie respoU'.ibillty of suggc'Aing such im- 
portant measures of internal reform : And the very anxiety now 
shown to spread such nnnours, is snllicient to prove, that, if 
they liad sprung from a foreign source, their unpo})ularity 
might have rendcreti them insecure. If they had not been of 
native growth, they would have wanted the strongest presump- 
tioti of being recpiired by the circumstances, and suited to the 
character of the peo})le. 

At the same lime, we are willing to acknowledge, that we 
doubt whetlier the advisers of Pedro 1\\ would so confidently 
have projmsed the grant of a Constitution, in the administration 
of former Secretaries for Foreign Aliairs in England. A rc- 
Yoliitioti ill tlve avow’cd principles of the foreign policy of the 
only Ally of Portugal, could not be indillerent to the govern- 
ment of that kingdom. To the merit wliich belongs to this 
change, we are always ready to pay our unwonted, and perhaps 
unwelcome, but sincere tribute of apjirobation. As, however, 
the only small importance which can be ascribed to that tri- 
bute, depends on its being considerate and conscientious, as 
well as disinterested, we must exclude from it those transac- 
tions concerning which we have no suflicient means of know- 
ledge, and at the heat! of them the ncgocialious to prevent the 
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invasion and occupation of Spain. The obstacles, both abroad 
and at home, which hindered the British minister from using a 
more decisive language on that occasion, are not yet so tho- 
roughly known as to enable us to form a sound judgment on 
his policy. The discussion of these measures now, would be at 
once too late for practical effect, and too early for historj.. 
They are irrevocable ; and we arc not yet impartial, nor per- 
haps sufficiently informed. 

In the year 182i, England was widulrawn, without the risk of 
war, from her tacit accesion to the Holy Alliance; and by a policy 
equally arduous and meritorious, slie retired to Iier natural sta- 
tion w-ithout a shock. The recognition of tlu; lie})i!blics of Spa- 
nish America, was as important in openly braving the extravagant 
exaggerations of legitimacy, as in rescuing the Xew World from 
the members or vassals of the European Confederacy. France 
at length followed the example, after having first endeavoured to 
propitiate the pride of Spain, by recognising the Negro Republic 
ei’icted on the ruins of her own authority in liayti. Under 
these circumstances, the death of the Emperor Alexander vir- 
tually dissolved the Holy Alliance. Soon alter followed the 
demise of John \ I., and the Establishment of which it became 
the duty of Fedro IV. to be the louiuler. 

The remaining iidluencc of the Holy Alliance was more than 
sufficient to agitate Portug d, and miglit probably have over- 
thrown her Government, if it had not been promptly and boldly 
withstood by her Ally, "l im situation of more than one Con- 
tinental Cuivernmcnt rendered our vigour more seasonable 
than it iniglu have been before. The principal Ministers of 
France were men of moderate character and pacific disposition, 
whose main fault was that of many men of that description — 
the inclination to make all (heir conccri^ious to their nearest op- 
ponents, to be violent at a distance in order to be quiet at homo. 
Hence thtir inTliappy siibmis.-ion to tlmt fiction of Ultra-Uoyal- 
jsts and Ultra-' Catholics, who think lliat no Crown can be safe 
without despotism, and nii Chnreh secure without persecution. 
But the apprehensions in other quarters had at least ceased. 
They no longer were compclf d to cro-s the Ebro to prevent 
the crossing of the Rhine, 'fitey wore at liberty to return to 
the ancient maxims of j’h'enrh policy, which, however much 
they may prescribe a watchful jealou'-y of Er»gland, are assured- 
ly not favourable to interference of the great military powers 
in the South and West of Europe. They must perceive the 
impossibity of long continuing the present state of Spain ; the 
peril to which that Government would expose itself by war 
against Portugal ; and the tremendous means of hostility which 
England might employ, if the danger of her Ally shoufd drive 
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her to the exercise of the extreme rights of war. They might 
even desire to see the Government of Spain reduced to the ne- 
cessity of acting with some remote approach to the most obvious 
dictates of common sense ; of which it is now evident that no- 
thing but necessity will ever bring it wiiliin sight. In this state 
of things, the interest of France and that of England coincided 
in many important respects. If an attempt wa^ made to con- 
vince the French INlinislcrs of that coincidence, it was the dic- 
tate of a policy as wise as it was generous; and we heartily wish 
that we had n)ore ground for sanguine hopes of its success. 
But there can he no doubt that the disjmsitions of the French 
^Ministers, as well as the clangors of tl)c Spanish Cxovernment, 
and the apprehension of general war, rendered the spirited 
measures of tlie Englisli Minister productive of real advantage. 
He who, ill the midst of the national distress, and in the face 
of that frightfully growing discontent in Ireland, which his col- 
leagues seemed determined to perpetuate, has dared to speak 
in that decisive tone which can alone secure permanent tran- 
quillity, is deserving of great approbation. 

But though the Ixildness and promptitude merit commen- 
dation, the measures themselves were only acts of duty : For 
England was bound to defend Portugal ; and she could not 
disregard the obligation, without proclaiming that she was un- 
able to discharge her obligations, and to hazard a contest for 
the existence of an Ally. Perhaps there is not, in the whole 
history of public law, any example of so long and uninterrupted 
a scries of treaties of alliance and guarantee between two states, 
as those which bind England to Portugal. On the revolt of 
that kingdom against Spain, 'Great Britain was one of the first 
states which recognised her independence, by a treaty con- 
cluded in 164«2, between Charles I. then struggling against po- 
pular commotions, and the firt»t Prince of the House of Bra- 
ganza, within a year after the popular revolution which seat- 
ed him on the Portuguese Throne. * It was a treaty of al- 
liance, which lias remained in force for a liundred and ciglity- 
four years : For the privileges granted by it to British merchants 
in Pm tugal, have been constantly exercised by them during all 
that time, and are enjoyed by them in virtue of it to this day. 
It was renewed, and somewhat cnhirgc*d, in a treaty with 
Cromwell, in July which was itself confirmed liy the 

treaty of IGGI, between Cliailcs II. and Alfonzo VI., for the 
marriage of the former Prince witli Catliaiine of Braganza. 
But this new treaty (Art, 15, IG, 17, and 18,) superadds^a dc- 
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fcnsive allianco, fixes the aid to be given, and declares (Art. 16), 
that Great Britain will succour Portugal ‘ on all occasions, when 
« the country is attacked. * By n secret Article, Charles II., in 
consideration of the cession of Tangier and Bombay, binds 
himself ‘ to defend the colonics and conquests of Portugal a- 
* gainst all enemies, present or future. ’ On the 16ih of May 
1703, two treaties were concluded !\t Lisbon ; the first, between 
the Emperor, Great Britain, and the Statcs-Gcneral, on the 
one part, and the King of Portugal, on the other, which was 
olfensive and temporary, being intended only for the War of the 
Spanish Succession ; ^ the second, between Great Britain and 
the States-Gcneral, on the one side, and the King of Portugal 
on the other, which was defensive and permanent, being to se- 
cure Portugal against the future dangers to which she laid her- 
self open, by the part winch she then took against the House 
of Bourbon. \ After fixing the military and naval aid to be 
granted to Portugal, it declares, in the 11th Article, that ‘ the 
‘ league shall be perpetual.’ The Convention of the same 
year, commonly called the Methven Treaty, is entirely com- 
mercial, and consists only of three Articles, by which it is sti- 
pulated, that, in consideration of the free admission of English 
woollens into Portugal, Portuguese wines shall be admitted into 
England, on payment of a duty which shall be one-third less 
than that levied on the wines of Franco. At LTtreci't, Portugal 
made peace with France in 1713, and with Spain in l7l5, and, 
on both occasions, under a guarantee iniusually explicit and 
solemn from Great Britain ; as if designing to mark out the 
ally on whom she relied for preservation, at the moment of the 
commencemet of that new political system which brought the 
Bourbon empire to lu r frontiers. J On the accession of 
George I., he executed a separate act of guarantee J of the 
Portuguese treaty with Spfiin, by which lie bound himself to 
take all necessary and ellectual measures to prevent an infrac- 
tion of the treaty, which w as a guarantee of tljc territory of Por- 
tugal against Spain. As the prior treaties w'erc expressly con- 
firmed in all those which succeeded, every part of them not telf- 
evidently tempi)rary, was kept alive by repeated and positive 
stipulations. In 1807, a convention, providing for the expect- 
ed emigration of the Royal Family, was concluded, of which 
the greater part was, from its nature, occasional, but by which, 

♦ Dumont, Corps Diplomat. VIII. 127. 
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in the 6th Article, England guarantees Portugal to the lawful 
heir of the House of Braganza, and promises never to recog^ 
nize any other Ruler of that kingdom. By the Trpaty of 
.Friendship and Alliance of Rio Janeiro, on February 1810, 
it is declared, by the first Article, ‘ Tliat the two Powers 
^ have agreed on an alliance for defence and rccAprocal guaran* 

* tee against every hostile attack, conformably to the treaties 

‘ already subsisting them, the stipulations of which shall 

* remain in full force, and are renewed by the present treaty in 

* their fullest and most extensive inlerf)rctation. ' * It con- 
firms, on the part of Great Britain, and repeats vcrhnthn^ the 
engagement of that Power in the Convention of London, on 
the 22d of October 1807, to acknowledge no Sovereign of Por- 
tugal but the Heir of the House of Braganza. However the 
more positive articles of this treaty may have been varied by 
subsecjuent stipulations, its anthoi ity is entire and inviolable, 
as a solemn acknowledgment by both parties of the obligations 
which they had contracted by a long scries of treaties ; all of 
which tliey declare to be still in full force. The insertion of the 
important and well-defined term ‘ Guarantee, ’ in the treaty of 
Rio Janeiro, and the consequences which, on the principles of 
public law, follow from such insertion, cannot escape the ob- 
servation of the most commonly informed reader. But this is 
not all. The treaty of Vienna, of the 22d January 18f5, be- 
tween Great Britain and Portugal, contains the following Ar- 
ticle. t 

* Tlie treaty of alliance at Rio Janeiro, of the lOtli Fehmary 1810, 
‘ being founded on temporary cin-uinstances, which have happily ceased 
‘ to exist, f the said treaty i.s lierehy declared to be of no efiect ; wiTii- 

* OUT PHEJUDICE, HOWEVER, To THE ANCIENT TREATIES OF AL- 

* LIANCE, FRIENDSHIP AND GUARANTEE, WHICH HAVE SO LONG 
‘ AND SO HAPPILV SURSISTED BETWEEN THE TWO CllOWNS, AND 

* WHICH ARE UERERY Kr.NEWEi) BY THE 11 Kill CoNTRACTINCJ pAH- 

* TIES, AND AClvNOWLEDGED TO BE OF FULL FORCE AND EFFECT.* 

.Such is the ackiiowledgoiuent made by England, very re- 
cently, in the face of Europe, and in a treaty laid bel’ore Parlia- 
ment, without exciting a murmur against that acknowledge- 
ment, that she has been engaged by treaty for a period wliich, 
by one con.struction, amounted to a century and a half, and, 
according to the narrowest intcrprctalimi, to more than a cen- 
tury to frun rant ce PortiigiJ against attack. To say nothing of 
other Stipulations, the ancient friendship was matured into an al- 

* Rccuoil de MartcirH, Supp. V. 245. 
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liance in 1642; and the guarantee, whidi began in 1661, was 
more explicitly declared in 1703, repeated at the peace of 
Utrecht, and acknowledged to be in full force at the Congress of 
Vienna. What need is there of farther statements ? What na- 
tional obligation more inviolable can be pointed out in the re- 
lations of European States? Such indeed was the professed con- 
viction of all British Statesmen at a recent and most critical pe- 
riod. Even at the moment of the invasion of Spain in 1823, Sir 
Charles Stuart was instructed to demand an explanation from 
France respecting Portugal. The French Ministers disavowed 
any disposition to attack her; * and Mr Canning declared f in 
Parliament, ‘ that there never bad been a single moment in 
‘ which the Ministers of France had not been aware, that any 
^ attack made by them on Portugal, would bring Great Britain 
* into the field with all her force, to support the independence 
‘ of her ancient and fiiithful Aliy. England w^as bound to pro- 
‘ tcct Portugal, if Portugal were attacked. ' 

Lord Liverpool, on the same occasion, said in the House of 
Lords, that his Majesty was relieved, as fhr as the assurances of 
France could relieve him, from all apprehension of being under 
the necessity of performing his defensive engagements with 
Portugal. No Member of either House of Parliament ven- 
tured on that occasion to insinuate any doubt of the obligation 
of England to succour Portugal. One Member of the House 
of Commons, at least, reasoned at length against acquiescence 
in the.occiipation of Spain by the French army, on the specific 
ground, that it rendered the performance of our federal duty by 
an effective defence of Portugal against an attack by France 
very difficult, if not impracticable. He even represented the 
acquiescence as being on that account an offence against the 
spirit of our treaties with Portugal. Even this interpretation of 
these treaties, though perhaps carried farther than he himself 
would in calmer moments approve, was not sufficient to pro- 
voke any doubt of their obligation and authority. 

The Princess Regent of Portugal, in her speech to the Cortes, 
expressed her peculiar reliance on Great Britain, in the follow- 
ing terms. 

< I cannot but anticipate tlie happiest results from the dispositions of 
foreign nations in regard to us. Bound by the faith of treaties, and by 
the most striking proofs of friendship to One of the European nations, 
and at peace with all, I calculate upon t:he decisive support of the former^ 
and upon the good will and ffuternal reciprocity of tlie latter. * 

The King, in his speech to Parliament, says — 


♦ Negotiation Papers laid before Parliament, 1823.- 
f 14th April 1823. 
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< I am exerting with unremitting anxiety^ either singly or in 

tropjunction with my Allies^ as well to arrest the progress of existing 
hostilities) as to preventiM inJterruption qf peace in different parts of the 
world. * 

He doubtless alluded, in the former part of the last clausp, 
to the foolish and mischievous war between Brazil and Buenos 
Ayres, Perhaps he might also refer to the hostilities between 
Russia aqd Persia, which may teach Continental politicians 
to uaderstand the process by which an European govern- 
ment may be goaded into conquest, by the faithless turbu- 
lence and infatuated insolence of an Asiatic neighbour^ Above 
all, we tryst that they are intended to announce a decisive, 
though tardy interference, of the Great Powers to rescue the 
remnant of the Greeks from massacre* Perhaps the interpo- 
sition would have been neither effectual for its purpose, nor safe 
for the peace of Europe, until all the powers of the first rank had 
incurred in it* Surely, however, the Pacha of Egypt might 
have been excluded from the contest, as an independent chiefs 
^ho disguised liimself iu his old dress of a feudatory, in order to 
ateal into Pelopponnesus, and acquire that country for himself 
ynder pretence of restoring it to the Ottoman Porte. 

But our hopes had fallen so low, that we shall rejoice if the 
Greeks be secure4 from the lot of the Janissaries, by the grant 
pf a territory within which they may regulate their own affiiin>^ 

But certainly the last words must he applied in a peculiar and 
inore emphatic sense to Portugal, We are not only round by the 
general Mes of justice and humanity, but by the most sacred sti- 
pulation^of 4 system of treaties, which— even if it wereconven- 
ent for m thut the nyisters of Corunna and Cadiz should be also 
the ipsi^rs of the Tagus ; if Ferdinand Vll. were another Mar-i 
cos ^Aurelius; and if the Portuguese nation bad established an 
African dewotism on the ruins of liberty — would nevertheless 
bind ua to defend her territory against aU avowed or disguised 
warrare. 

In the«C(mversation on the King’s speech, Mr Canning is 
reported tp have said, that we were bound to defend Portugal 
against for^i^^.attack, not to support one Portuguese faction 
against andwCr^ It is a very unjust, though a very prevalent 
practice, to dra^ conclusions. from Parliamentary Reports, as 
if a speech were preyiously written by the speaker, ana printed 
carefully froiy his manuscript) The substance of speeches on 
common subjects of discussion, is& general reportea with asto* 
nishing accuracy, especially where the speaker lessens the dif- 
ficulties of the undertaking, by shunning subtlety, by spreading 
put bis topics, so that each is long enough betore the bearer ; 
end by an utterance so slow, as to give tin^e for carefully fol^ 
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lowing him. But on subjects rarely occurring, in the case of 
technical language, and where the speaker is liable to the vices 
of overrefined argument, or of declamation too vehement not 
to be sometimes indistinct, the success of the reporter cannot 
be so great. For a case which occurs so rarely as that of un- 
usual precision, he is least of all prepared. Questions of inter- 
national law, however, of the construction of a treaty, and the 
cxtefit of an alliance, require the use of very precise terms. 
Mr Canning has, indeed, a great power of being precise, which, 
like other orators, he exercises, when it is fit and politic : But 
ivhether he actually expressed himself on this subject with that 
elegant precision of which be is a master, we arc unfortunately 
disabled to determine. 

But whatever may have been his words, it is perfectly cer- 
tain that he did not mean to narrow the construction, or to 
loosen the obligation of a treaty, or to use language which 
might foster unhallowed hopes, or damp a spirit which needs and 
deserves to be supported. He knows, that those who declare 
that they will go no farther than the letter of the law, seldom 
go so far. Undoubtedly, a general alliance for defence and 
guarantee docs not impose any obligation, nor indeed give any 
warrant to interfere in intestine divisions. A defensive alliance 
is a contract between several states, by which they agree to aid 
each other in their defensive (or, in other words, in their just) 
wars against other states. Morally speaking, no other species 
of tdliance is just, because no other species of war ca;n be just. 
The simplest case of defensive war is where our ally is openly 
invaded with military force, by a power to whom she has given 
no just cause of war. If France or Spain, for lUitance, had 
marched an army into Portugal, to subvert its coi^itU^nal 
government, the duty of England would have been tbo 
to render a statement of it necessary. But this is not life btfty 
case to which the treaty is applicable. K troops wi^e ;aasi^- 
bled, and preparations made, with the manifest purpose of ag- 
gression against an ally ; if his subjects were instigate to revolt, 
and his soldiers to mutiny ; if insurgents on his teri^ory win*e 
supplied with money, with provisions, tvith arms, Afid' military 
stores ; at the same time, his audiority were treated as ait 
usurpation, the well affected part of bis subjects^ refused all 
participation in the protection granted to other foreigners, while 
those who proclaimed their hostility to his person were received 
as the most favoured strangers, — in such a combination of cir- 
cumstances, it cannot be doubted that the case foreseen by de- 
fensive alliances would arise, and that ho would be entitled to 
claim that succour, either general or specific, for which lus al- 
liances had stipulated. The wrong would be as complct^^ ^tld 
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the danger miglii be as great, as il* his territory were invaded by 
a foreign force. The mode chosen by his enemy might even be 
more effectual, and more certainly destructive, than open w*ar. 
Whether the attack made on him be open or secret, if it be 
equally unjust, and exposes him to the same peril, he is equally 
authorized to call for aid. All contracts, under tlie law of na- 
, tions, are interpreted as extending to every case manifestly 
and certainly parallel to those cases for which they provide by ex- 
press words. In that law, which has no tribunal butthe conscience 
of mankind, there is no distinction between the evasion and the 
violation of a contract. * It requires aid against disguised, as 
much as against avowed injustice ; and it does not fall into so 
gross an absurdity as to make the obligation to succour less 
where the danger is greater- The only rule for the interpreta- 
tion of defensive alliances seems to be, that every wrong which 
gives to one ally a just cause of war, entitles him to succour from 
the other ally. The right to aid is a secondary right, incident 
to that of repelling injustice by force. Wherever he may mo- 
rally employ his own strength for that purpose, he may with 
reason demand the auxiliary strength of his ally, f Fraud neither 
gives nor takes away any right. Had France, in the year 1715, 
assembled squadrons in her harbours, and troops on her coasts; 
had she prompted and distributed writings against the legitimate 
government of King George I. ; had she received with open krms 
battalions of deserters from his troop?, and furnished the army of 
the Earl of Mar with pay and arms when he proclaimed James 
III.; Great Britain, after demand and refusal of reparation, 
would have had as perfect a right to declare w^ar against France, 
and, consequently, as complete a title to the succour which the 
republic of the IJnited Provinces was bound by treaty to afford, 
as if the pretended King James III, at the head of a French 
army, were marching on London. The war would be equally 
defensive on the part of England, and the obligation equally in- 
cumbent on Holland. It would show a more than ordinary de- 
fect of understanding to confound a war defensive in its princi- 


♦ ^ Discrimen actiimn bona; ficlei ot stricti juris — ad jus gentium non 
‘ pertinet . de Jur, BelLet Pacts, Lib. ii. c. 11. 

*’ Loniqiie la raison unique et sufiisanto d'uiie promise est cettaine on 
^ eteiid celle disposition au cas on la inline raison est applicable, quoir 
‘ qiie ils ne soient pas compris dans la siguibcation des ternies. * — r Vailet, 
Liv. ii. cliap- 17. 

t Vattel’s reasoning is still more clear in a case of g-uarantee. ‘ Si falli- 
‘ ance defensive porte un garantio h Casas Ptrderis so do^>loic toutes 
^ fois que let jerres soiit envalnet ou menavecs d' invasion. — f o7/rf, Liv. 
iii. 
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PLE, with a war defensive in its operations. Where attack is 
the best mode of providing for the safety of a State, the war is 
defensive in principle, though the operations are offensive. 
Where the war is unnecessary to safety, its offisnsive character 
is not altered, because the wrong doer is reduced to defensive 
warfare. So a State, against whom dangerous wrong is mani- 
festly meditated, may prevent it by striking the first blow, with- 
out thereby waging a war in its principle offensive. According- 
ly, it is not every attack made on a State, that will entitle it to 
aid under a defensive alliance; for if that State had given just 
cause of war to the invader, the war would not be on its part 
defensive in principle. * 

The Folia/ indeed of preventing by war the farther progress 
of insidious hostility and degrading insult, must in each case de- 
pend on the particular circumstances ; and there are also cases 
in which a considerable uncertainty concerning the facts may 
occasion a correspondent perplexity in the application of prin- 
ciple. But in the case which we have now considered, there is 
no such perplexity. It is evident that the King and People of 
Portugal desire to establish a constitution which shall secure 
the well-being of that country, without di5)turbiug any other wise 
government ; that the national agreement in support of it, is 
as extensive as can ever be expected to exist; that it has been 
conducted with a perfect regard to the fundamental laws, (of 
which, however, as long as it is innocent no foreign power is en- 
titled to judge), and that the handful of military mutineers who 
have cried out against it, are stirred up and guided by foreigners ; 
and have themselves nothing Portuguese, but what enables them 
more effectually to destroy their country. We are thoroughly 
convinced that every Englishman who fully considers the sa- 
cred obligations of his country, will be satisfied, that without the 
liberal performance of them, England can neither preserve her 
honour nor enjoy real security. It is needless, and it would 
now be base, to inquire if our treaties with Portugal were wise. 
Wc shall not say a word on a question which, at this moment, 
would be too like a doubt whether we ought to hold them sa- 
cred. And we are sure that the minister, who has stationed a 
British squadron in the Tagus, as a characteristic and national 
pledge of frank, bold, and unchangeable friendship, will never 
suffer such a symbol to be dishonoured by restrictive exposi- 
tions and niggardly interpretations of a promise of succour to 

* ^ Dans une alliance defensive le Casus Foederis n*existe pas tout de 
‘ suite que notre allie est atta(]ue. II faut you* s’il n’a point donne a son 
* ennemi un juste sujet de lui faire la guerre. S il est dans le tort il faut 
* Tengager a donner une satisfaction raisonnable, Vattel^ Liviii. c. 6* ' 
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an ancient, Taithful, and feeble ally, endangered by an attempt 
to establish Liberty. 

The whole of the above w'as printed l>efbre the KingV 
message and the discussion of it in both Houses of Parliament, 
on Tuesday the 12th of December 1826. It is very satisfac- 
tory to find, that nothing passed on that occasion which does 
not corroborate this long statement of complicated and little 
known transactions, in which some inaccuracies might have 
been excusable. It is still more agreeable to find, that we 
concur so entirely, in reason and feeling, with tliose whose judg- 
ment w'e most value. In the House of Lords, the claims of 
Portugal were maintained by .Lord Lansdown and Lord Hol- 
land, on comprehensive and ^nerous maxims of policy, inde- 
pendent of the obligations of treaty. In the House of Com- 
mons, tliose \vho were present, especially those who again 
tasted their wonted pleasures after a period of privation, w'ill 
never forget the precise, succinct, luminous, graceful, and 
(where it was fit) magnificent exposition of Mr Canning — 
whose warnings are not to be thought at all unfriendly, or, in 
the end, utiprofitable, because, like most wholesome and need- 
ful counsels, they have proved unwelcome — jiowerfully second- 
ekl as it was by the grave, nervous, masculine, and comnuind- 
ihg doquertce of Mr Brougham, wlio never showcnl himself 
m6re worthy of the confidence of those whose bond of union 
is tfie love of freedom. 

Tfhe energetic measures pf the Administration, were just- 
ly cottimeHued by those who are accustomed to differ from 
them; No man so far forgot decorum towards the Freiicli 
Minister, as to suggest that they who had seconded the Ue- 
mohstranees of Mr Lamb at Madrid, which were necessarily 
founded on out Treaties with Portugal, could, in any circum- 
stances, or from submission to any influence, be made the in- 
struments of a War against England, solely for her adherence 
to these very self-same treaties. 

But neither did any reasonable man rest the justification of 
his vote, at this awful moment, on such a foundation of shifting 
sand, as tlie events of war and the issues of political intrigue. 
There is nothing certain in tlie case, but the duty of the Eng- 
Ibkh' nation. But this sacred certainty renders all other doubts 
of little moment. Hoc satis est dixisse Jovem. Those who 
voted for supporting the King, in performing the duties im- 
posed on this country, by Treaties, were neither blind to the 
uncertainty of success or to the general evils of war, nor to its 
peculiar iiicouvenienice to this country^ at this critical moment ; 
But they believed the observance of faith and justice, if it 
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were no more» would always be the highest policy of nations* 
They did hot think it decent to support a call of the Ilouse^ 
for the express purpose of discussing, as a debateable question^ 
whether England ought to perform her engagements r They 
thought it as unwise as dishonourable to declare to Europe, either 
thatwe Wete unable to succour an ally, ^nd-, byCqhsequenee, to re- 
sist an enemy, or that Portugal, by the crime of attempting to e- 
stablish liberty, had forfeited those claims on our aid, which, if 
similar treaties had existed, would have bound us as fast to Mo- 
rocco, To the doubts, whether the secession of Holland from the 
Triple Alliance of 1703, had not annulled the whole com- 
pact, it was justly answered by Mr Canning, that such an 
argument might have had some force, if ^ the ancient Trew* 
‘ ties of Alliance and Guarantee had not been expressly 
‘ renewed at the treaty of Vienna. * To which it maV be ad*** 
ded, that this renewal was deliberately made by England, 
long after the retirement of Holland from the alliance;^ 
that the use of the Plural ‘ Treaties^ both in 1810 and 1815, 
evidently supposes the two treaties of 1661 and 1703 to be 
in force ; and that the words, ‘ alliance and guarantee, ^ in 
the treaty of Vienna, must be referred tb the two treaties which 
stipulate for the objects which these words denote. At any 
rate, they ate sounds without signification, unless they refer 
at least to either — and either is sidticicnt for this argument* 
The transactions at Utrecht, in 1713 and 1715, show the sense 
of Portugal and England of their federal relations at that tipie^ 
especially if it be considered that Holland did not tlien, . like 
j^nglaiid, guarantee the peace of Portugal with France and 
Spain ; and the unanimous language of Lords and Comraj^s, 
Ministers and Opposition, in 1823, demonstrates, that the trea^ 
ty of Vienna was then universally perceived and felt to bind us 
to defend, help, and secure our most ancient ally. 

Let it not be said, that, in this federal connection, theburdeii 
only is ours, and the advantage wholly that of Portugal. Twice 
within half a century— once in 176^ and a second time in 1807 
—Portugal was brought to ruin by her fidelity to England.^ 

We write in the midst of the most gloomy reports. We are 
perfectly aware that a soldiery, taught to be mutinous, may 
carry its treacherous sedition to the best market. English aid 
may perhaps be too late : But neither that, nor any other event 
shall affect the satisfaction with which we see it granted, in a 
just pause, where it is required by good faith, and consecrated 
by the defence of Liberty. , 

This must have been before. 1762, wlienthemdof Holland was 
not claimed* 
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NOTE to the Article on Phrenology in No. 88. 


The Phrenologists, we tliiiik, have taken their physic, on the whole, 
very quietly ; — the only considerable reclamation against our prescrip- 
lion we have yet heard of being Mr Coiiibe/s Letter to tin* supposed au- 
thor of the criticism — to whn-h wo beg leave to assure him, that we 
have no wish or intention to reply, though every new step that is taken 
in the discussion impresses us witJi a deeper sense of the utter absurdity 
of the hyj)othesis. 

There are two detached points, how'cver, in Mr C.‘s pamphlet, of 
which we think it fitting to take notice on the first opportunity — not 
certainly on account of their bearing on the argument, but because they 
directly impeach, one of them, the. integTity or credit of an individual ; 
and the other, the tnith or fairness of a particular statement in the Re- 
view. Our readers, therefore, we are confident, will favour us with their 
attention to the following short justification : — 

Mr Combe, in his original jiublication, was pleased to obseiwe, that 
an individual, from whose theory of the beauty of colours he saw cause 
to dissent, had llie organ of colour a<*tually depressed on his skull — 
and WM, therefore, most probably in the condition of those persons who 
could not distinguish brown from scarlet, or buff from orange. In a note 
on this passiige, the Reviewer took occasion to stati*, that he knew the 
individual in (juestion to have a r(*markahly fine* ami exact perception of 
colours-— and also a great sensibility to their b(*auty, No\v, in reference 
to this statement, Mr Combe thinks fit, in bis pamphlet, to observe, that 
consistency is oik? of the gn*at (jlements of creelih’dity ; and as this same 
individual Jiad positively as.serted in the Su|)plement to the Encyclope- 
dia, j(ai*ticle Beauty), that <*oloura were in all cases absolutely indififerent 
to the c?/c, and tliat any one arrangeiiK*iit of them, on a painter s pallet, 
or a mercer’s pattern card, W'as likely to be just as beautiful as any other 
— thtj necessary inference was, either that no credit could be given to liis 
recent pretensions to discrimination and delight in colours, or that the fa- 
culty. and the organ liad been inimculously developed in him, since tlio 
date of Ills former publh'atioii. Of the taste and courtesy of these re- 
marks, we shall abstain fi'om saying any thing ; but of their candour and 
justice, we. tliink the reader will be enabled to judge from the few fol- 
lowing observations. 

Tliere are two questions here ; Jirsty whetlier there are any grounds, 
from inconsistency or otherwise, to impeach the credit of the Reviewer^ 
when he says, that be can distinyiiish coloura, and shades of colours, 
with more than common accuracy ? ami, secondly y whether there are any 
such grounds for disbelieving him, when he says, that he has a strong 
sense of their heanty ? The first is the main allegation, and formed the 
whole original subject of controversy. Mr Conibe alleged that the 
colc^’Was actually liepressed in tlie forehead of tliat indiyidual, 
.ipud; inferred that he probably did not. know scarlet from brown : it waa 
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answered, tbat this was a mistake,— for that he was well known to have 
a remarkably fine perception of colours and their diversities ; And the 
replication to this in the pamphlet, is, that that cannot well he, since he 
had himself stated, in the liiicyclopedia, that all colours are indifterent 
to the eye, and one just as hcHiitifii] as another. Well — suppose he 
had said so, where would have been the inconsistency ? for where is the 
connexion between the alleirations that are ln*ld to he contradictOTy ? 
A man Avho happens to think hrown as beautiful as scarlet, may surely 
perceive the di(lereiice between them — or ralher he mv.st percreive it, 
when he compares them, in this way, as two distinct and distin^ishable 
olyects. There is not therefore tlui shadow of a pretext for discrediting 
the Reviewer’s leading alI(‘gation, that the individual alluded to, though 
destitute of the phrenologi<‘al organ, can discriminate colonrs with uii- 
usiial readiness and precision. 

2. But, in the next place, and this is still more material, it is certain 
that the indivitlual in (piestion does not mninUtin in the Encyclopedia, 
that there is no beauty in colours, or combinations of colours — hut the 
very revei-^e. His whole object in that Treatise, as every one must 
know who lias look4‘d into a line of it, is, not to dc*iiy the existence of 
beauty, but to e:i plain its nature ami <*auscs — in colours as in every thing 
else ; And accordingly, not only is t}u»re no doubt thrown on the fact of 
their beauty, hut its reality, ami that of the peculiar pleasure afibrded by 
it, is both expressly asserted, in a variety of passages, and constantly as- 
sumed and taken for granted, as the very basis of the theorj»^, and the 
test of llie illustrations ^vhi<'h an‘ urged in its support. The theory is, 
that colours are heaiitiful, not in consequence of tin* mere organic opera- 
tion of their physical qualities on the eye, hut in consequence of 
their habitual association Avith certain simple emotions or mental 
qualities, of which they reiiiiud us, in a great variety of ways. 
Thus Blue, for example, is said to he beautiful, hecausi? it is the colour 
of the uncloude<l sky — Green, because it is that of vernal tvoods and 
summer meadow^s — and red, lu'cause it reminds us of the season of roses, 
or of tlie blushes of youth and innocence ; — and, accordingly, when 
these associations are <lislurbed, tlic beauty, which they creat(*d, disap- 
pears. Green would not be beautiful in the sky — nor blue on the cheek, nor 
vermilion on the grass. ’Hie doctrine is precis^ely tlie same as to the 
beauty of comhinatioiis of colours — and it is attempted to be proved by 
similar illustrations. Throughout it is distinctly stated, and invariably 
assumed as imlisputable, that thqf are beantifnh and nflbrd pleasure to 
those who admire them — though it is alleged that there is a good deal 
of pedantry in those who dogmatize on the laws of their harmony, and 
aifect to limit their pleasing combinations exclusively to certain arrange- 
ments. It is maintained, as before, that their beauty depends entirely 
on the ajBsociations with which they are connected ; — and, wliile it is ad- 
mitted that certain combinations will generally excite the same associa- 
tions in ‘ those who are devoted to the same pursuits, it is denied that 
tljese are either universal or unvarying, or that the feeling they un- 
doubtedly excite can ever be refeiTed to the orgrnic action of the co- 
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leiirCd liglit on tlie sense. These opiidons may be right or trrang.^ 
but the only question now at issue is, whether they are inconsistent with 
^ admisrien of the fact, that eolonrs are beautiful— and ndiether the 
man who hol^ tlient must be disbelieved, when he says that he has a 
keen sense of this Knd of beauty? To Us, on the contrary, it appears 
manifest, that no one could theorize intelligibly on the subject, who had 
not a considerable share of this sensibility ; — and at all events, that die 
pme^tion and admisairai of diis beauty is necessarily involved in die 
very attempt to account for it. 

Where, then, is the pretext for saying, that the tesdlnony of die lle.» 
vtewiflr is In any raqiect at variance with the opinions he is supposeil to 
have formerly delivered ? Mr Combo could not possibly have looked into 
the treatise on Beauty, without knowing diat its existence in colours 
was fully and distinedy admitted throughout — and that, when it was said 
tMb !«olours were absolutely indifferent to the eye, no thing else was, or 
ciWilho meant, than that their beauty did not arise from the physical 
oAdt of the celomod rays on the oigan, but from the associations to which 
dtet, and all the other undeniable beauty in the univeise, was there re- 
ferred. To have perverted die words to any other sense, and diat for 
^ purpose of thrown^ discredit on a pomtivo assertion, which there 
was but small temptation to falsify, is, wo »e compelled to say, but a 
poor and disingenuous way of disposing of an argument. 

Tlw only other passage which seems to call for notice, is that in 
which Mr C. is pleased to alli^ that tlio explanadon of an extraordinary 
case, which is imputed to die Phrenologists at p. 317 of the Review, is 
‘ a pure fiction of the Reviewer’s own,’ and gratnitously put into the 
moudis of his antagonists, in order to expose them to ridicule. Tliis 
certainly soenis to require some explanation ; and, fortunately, admits of 
an eaay one. 

The case alhided to is that of a Welshman, who, in consequence of ail 
isgury on the lioad, was fomid to have lost all his English, and, at tho 
same time, to have recovered nil tho Welsh, which he liad formerly com- 
pletely foigotten. Mr Comhe says, in his Pamphlet, tliat he quot^ thie 
case from an opiponent~-\mt nothing of this kind is hinted in his book, 
wliere it is rntnuiuced merely as a farther illustration of his doctrine-- 
nml, after quoting it, he there adds, ‘ Such a fact as this is totally inexpli- 
‘ raUe on any principle, except that of the existence if Organs, by which 
< the feeultiea are manifested for it could not be mind ifref 
• that wae so affected, ’ &c. These winds are given as a quotatioi) in 
the Review and they are admitted to bo fairly quoted, with all the 
context necessary for their clear understanding — awhile no part of what fol- 
lows in the Review is fpven, or can possibly be supposed to be given, as 
a quotation. ’The Reviewer, however, assuming that Mr Combe had 
intunated timt these straiigo yheaomena were explicable on the Phreno- 
logicid princijile of material oigans reacting on the mind, {noceeded to 
ei^osetbis ‘Phrenological solution, ’ by analyzing it into the proposi- 
tions itaecraediiecesaarily to involve. These were, 1. ’That this mar- 
velleus cose of the •Welshman vm explicable on the Phrenological prin- 
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ciple of material organs aiSecting Uie mind by tbeir affoctions. 2. Tbafi 
the organs here afleeted must have been the oi^gans of lanffteage* 
And, 3* those material organs must liave been so afliected that 
a part, employed in the reeollei^tion or suggestion of English wonls, 
must have been disabled by the blow, and another part, formerly em-> 
ployed in the suggestion of Welsh words, restored to activity; and 
finally, he reminded his readers that, assuming these propositions to bo 
correctly deduced, they must be maintained by the Phrenologists, in 
their strict literal sense, and not as metaphors used to illustrate an oli- 
HCiire mental phenomenon. It, is for imputing tills doctrine, or tliis 
.solution of the Welshman’s case to tlie Phrenologists, that he is now 
taxed by Mr Combe with having had recourse to a pure fiction, and at-* 
tempted to fasten on them an absurd invention of bis own, fur tlie mere 
purpose of bolding tliem up to riilicule. 

Now, the justice of this attack depends manifestly upon the souml^ 
ness, or rather tbo good faith, of the inferences or deductions by which 
the Ueviewer attemjits to fasten down these propositions on the Phre- 
nologists. Tliat they are imputed to them as inferences from the passage 
already quoted from Mr C. s book, must he apparent to any one who*^ 
looks at the article ; and we tliink it will hardly be disputeiH that it is 
just as fair to impute to a man what liis words necessarih/ imply^ as 
what ifi**y directly express ; and that the imputation can never be made 
matter of reproach, if the words even ptobalily or naturally bear sucli 
an imprication. Let us see, then, whether Mr Combo can possibly re-* 
fuse any of the inferences on the strength of which we liave imjmted tO' 
him die solution he now so vehemently njeets^ 

tn the firet place, wc suppose he will scarcely deny, tliat wlien 
a man says that a particular phenomenon is utterly inexplicable, excepi* 
on a certain supposition, tliis is equivalent to saying that it is expli^ 
cable on that su^tposition. 2dly, It can scarcely be said to he an inler- 
eiice, for it is direedy stated by Mr C., that the supposition oft which 
the Welshman’s case is thus held to be explicahks is, that of the ex- 
istence of organs by which the fEuniltws are manifesttHl-^nd that th» 
means materud organs, by die idiysieal injury of which the mind may 
he alfected. 3dly, Will Mr C. question the fairness of our infbrentief, 
diat the organs affected in this case must have been the< material w- 
gaiiH of Langtutge? — ami it is worth noticing, tliat diis is expi^easly' 
stated in the Review, not as an assertion of Mr Comlie, Init as: an 
inference from the words ho had employed. The form of expressknt 
used being — ‘ as they have now left lis no organ of Memory, the injury: 

ill question vniist have affected some part of die organ of Language/' 
4th, Tlie only reinaining assertion which the Reviewer has held to l »0 
implied in * tiie phrenological solution ' is, dint the blow oil the Welsh- 
man’s head must have disaldeil that part or his organ of language whicb 
suggested English words, and restored the dormant activity of tliat part^ 
wdiich supplied Welsh words. We admit that this is not so olivioiwiy or 
necessarily iiiqdied as any of the preceding — but, we confess, we cannot 
yet iniagine how Mr Coiiilie is to escnijie from it^ The organ of language, 
i t will ha recollected, is a material organ-^a coii.suleniIde mass of brain, of 
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n delicate and unknown structure — and by a blow, or injury on it, the 
effects in question were produced — these offsets being, to enable the pa- 
tient to recollect a language he bad previously forgotten, and to make 
him forget one he had subsequently acquired. How this could be ac- 
complished by a change in the material organ, except on the supposition 
that om part of it wsis <lisordered and unfitted for its functions — and ano- 
tlier restored to a inore perfect use of them, we are certainly unable to 
comprehend. The apparent absurdity is plainly chargeable on the idea of 
accounting for such a mental ])!ieiiomenon by any changf* in a material 
orgun — But that is the very essence of the phrenological solution — and 
it does still a])pear to us, tliat the notion of separate? parts of that or- 
gan being appropriate<l to sej)arate functions, is necessary to make that 
solution conceivable. An incapacity to remember English words, pro- 
ceeding from a blow on the head, can only he explained, we imagine, by 
supposing that it had broken and deranged the machinery by which they 
were formerly remembered — and this is at least consistent and conceiv- 
able; — But that this same broken and deranged machinery (and here again 
we say that the l^hrenologists must take these words in their direct and 
literal sense) should, in consequence of the injury it had suflered, become 
capable of performing functions for whic*li it bad been long unfit, we 
humbly apprehend to lu' neither the one nor the other. shall not 

stickle, however, for this being a ncoesstfry inference from Mr Combe’s 
explanation — but are sure we have said far more than enough to show 
tlmt the reviewer might very natnndly and sincerely take it for indisput- 
able — and is chargeable witli no wanton or malicious invention in repre- 
senting it as involved in that explanation. The sense in which he used 
the words ‘ serious and literal, ’ can re(piire no farther proof or illus- 
ti'ation. 

And now we hid farewell, for a long time, and probably for ever, to 
the Phrenologists. We part with tJieni, too, not only in peace, but in 
amity — for though we cannot yet think, either with respect or serious- 
ness of the Ciernian Doctors, * we have hitherto been indebted to them 
for nothing hut amusement ; while wo consider Mr Combe as a very 
sensible and ingenious man, and acknowledge his pamphlet to be written, 
not only with much acutenOvSs, hut, witli the two I'xceptions we have 
noticed, with great propriety and fairness. We certainly think it entire- 
ly sophistical and evasive ; and imagine we could easily show, that not 
one of our substantial objections is at all affected by bis answers. But 
we really care too little about the subject, to enter into farther controversy 
about it ; — and, with all possible respect for its Edinburgh champion . 
and his disciples, we must fairly confess, that the whole system appears to 
us such mere nonsense, that we cannot bring ourselves to go again seri- 
ously into its details. How any man can get over the objections, of there 
being no more than 36 such faculties as iire alleged hy the Phrenologists 

* We speak of them here of course only in their Phrenological ca- 
pacity. They may be great anatomists, or excellent physicians, for any 
thing we know to the contrary. 
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— and of tlirt admitted want of jmy pom^plible organs in l]u5 hrain— to 
neither of which Mr Conihc luts made any thin;^ that doseiwos the name 
of a reply, we havti never been able to couipreliend. If, however, we find, 
at the on(l of a few more years, that the science is still known by nannj 
among persons of sense, we may think it our duty to look once more into its 
pretensions, and, give ourselves anotlier chance of conversion : — And from 
this, we can assure Mr Combe, that we shall not be deterred, any more 
than we have been instigated in our late opposition, by any of that dread 
of being degraded from our present intellectual station, to which he is 
pleased to ascrib(» our heresy and im!)elief. We really do not imagine 
that that station, wliatever it may be, has been in any rlegree acquired, 
by our opposition to tlio Phrenologists, and never had any notion that 
it could bo aft’oetod by their conipletest success. This is a fancy of Mr 
Combe's, akin to tliat which has led him to describe his Reviewer as ex- 
tremely prorofied at finding that Phrenology will not die ; — and, tvhile 
lie addresses him as an individual, to identify him with ttvo former 
Reviewers, of whose separate identity he also takes notice, in order to 
describe this as tns third desperate attack on a system wliich had twice 
witlistood the onset of the same unlucky hand. 
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Art. I. (Euvres cmnpUtes de Mjchuvel, traduites par J. V. 

Perier. Paris, 1825. 

•^IIOSE who have attended to the practice of our literary tri- 
bunal, are well aware that, by means of certain legal 
fictions similar to those of Westminster Hall, we are frequentr 
ly enabled to take cognizance of cases lying beyond the sphere 
of our original jurisdiction. We need hardly sav, therefore, 
that, in the present instance, M. Perier is merely a Richard 
Roe— that his name is used for the sole pur})ose of bringing 
Machiavelli into court — and that he will not be mentioned in 
any subsequent stage of the proceedings. 

We doubt whether any name in literary history be so gene- 
rally odious as that of the man whose character and writings 
we now propose to consider. The terms in which he is com- 
monly described, would seem to import that he was the Tempter, 
the Evil Principle, the discoverer of ambition and revenge, 
the original inventor of perjury ; that, before the publication 
of his fatal Prince, there had never been a hypocrite^ a tyrant, 
or a traitor, a simulated virtue or a convenient crune. One 
writer gravely assures us, that Maurice of Saxony learned all 
his fraudulent policy from that execrable volume. Another 
remarks, that, since it was translated into Turkish, the Sultans 
have been more addicted than formerly to the custom of 
strangling their brothers. Our own foolish Lord Lyttelton 
charges the poor Florentine with the manifold treasons of the 
House of Guise, and the massacre of St Bartholomew. Seve- 
rjd authors have hinted that the Gunpowder Plot is to be pri- 
marily attributed to his doctrines, and seem to think that his 
effigy ought to be substituted for that of Guy Faux, in those 
voi. xtv. NO. 90. S 
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jirocessions by which the ingenuous youth of England annual- 
ly commemorate the preservation ot the Three Estates. The 
Church of Rome has pronounced his works accursed things. 
Nor have our own countrymen been backward in testifying 
their opinion of his merits. Out of his surname they liave 
coined an epithet for a knave — and out of his Christian name 
a synonyme for the Devil. * 

It is indeed scarcely possible for any person, not well ac- 
(|uainted with the liistory and literature of Italy, to read, with- 
out hoiror and amazement, the celebrated treatise which has 
brought so much obloquj^ on the name of Machiavelli. Siicli 
a display of w ickedness, naked, yet not ashamed, such cool, 
judicious, scientific atrocity, seem rather to belong to a fiend 
than to the most de})raved of men. Principles which the most 
hardened ruffian w^onld scarcely hint to his most trusted accom- 
plice, or avow', w'ithout the disguise of some palliating sophism, 
even to his own mind, are professed without the slightest cir- 
cumlocution, and assumed as the fundamental axioms of all 
political science. 

It is not strange that ordinary readers should regard the 
author of such a nook as the most depraved and shameless of 
human beings. Wise men, however, have always been inclin- 
ed to look with great suspicion on the angels and demons of die 
multitude : and in the present instance, several circumstances 
have led even superficial observers to question the justice of 
the vulgar decision. It is notorious that Machiavelli was, 
through life, a zealous rc])ublican. In the same year in which 
he composed his manual of King-craft, lie suffered inqirison- 
ment and torture in the cause of public liberty. It seems in- 
conceivable that the martyr of freedom should have designed- 
ly acted as the apostle of tyranny. Several eminent writers 
have, therefore, endeavoured to detect, in this unfortunate per- 
formance, some concealed meaning, more consistent witli the 
character and conduct of the author than that which ajipears 
at the first glance. 

One hypothesis is, that Machiavelli inteniled to practise on 
the young Lorenzo de Medici, a fraud similar to that which 
Sunderland is said to have employed against our James the 
Second, — that he urged his pupil to violent and perfidious 


Nick Macliiavel had ne’er a trick, 

Tlio’ he gave hia name to our old Nick. 

Iludihras^ Part HI. Canto /. 

But, we believe, there is a schism on this subject among tlie Anti- 
quarians. 
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measures, as the surest means of accelerating the moment of 
deliverance and revenge. Another supposition, which Lord 
Bacon seems to countenance, is, that the treatise was merely 
a piece of grave irony, intended to warn nations against the 
arts df ambitious men. It would be easy to show that neither 
of these solutions is consistent with many passages in the 
Prince itself. But the most decisive refutation is that which 
is furnished by the other works of Machiavelli. In all the 
writings wliich lie gave to the public, and in all those which the 
research of editors has, in the course of three centuries, dis- 
covered — in his Comedies, designed for the entertainment of the 
multitude — in his Comments on Livy, intended for the perusal 
of the most enthusiastic patriots of Florence — in his History, iii- 
cribed to one of the most amiable and estimable of the Popes— 
in his Public Despatches— in his Private Memoranda, the same 
oblifpiity of moral principle for which the Prince is so severe- 
ly censured is more or less discernible. We doubt whether 
it would be possible to find, in all the many volumes of his 
compositions, a single expression indicating that dissimulation 
and treachery had ever struck him as discreditable. 

After this, it may seem ridiculous to say, that we are ac- 
quainted with few’ wu’itings which exhibit so much elevation of 
sentiment, so jmre and warm a zeal for the public good, or so 
just a view of the duties and rights of citizens, as those of Ma- 
chiavelli. Yet so it is. And even from the Prhwe itself, w’e 
could select many passages in siij)port of this remark. To a 
reader of our age and country, this inconsistency is, at first, per- 
fectly bewildering. The wdiole man seems to be an enigma— 
a grotesque assemblage of incongruous qualities — selfishness 
aiul generosity, cruelty and benevolence, craft and simplicity, 
abject villany and romantic heroism. One sentence is such as 
a veteran diplomatist w’ould scarcely write in cipher for the 
direction of his most confulenlial spy ; the next seems to be 
extracted from a theme composed l)y an ardent schoolboy on 
the death of Leonidas. An act of dexterous perfidy, and an 
act of patriotic scU-devotion, call forth the same kind and the 
same degree of respectful admiration. The moral sensibility 
of the writer seems at once to be morbidly obtuse and morbid- 
ly acute. Two characters altogether dissimilar are united in 
him. They are not merely joined, but interwoven. They are 
the wai*|) and the w^oof of his mind ; and their combination, like 
that of the variegated threads in shot silk, gives to the whole 
texture a glancing and ever-changing appearance. The ex- 
planation might have been easy, if he had been a very weak or 
a very affected man. But he was evidently neither the one nor 
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the other. His works prove, beyond all contradiction, that his 
understanding was strong, his taste pure, and his sense of tlie 
ridiculous excjuisitely keen. 

This is strange — and yet the strangest is behind. There is 
no reason whatever to think, that those amongst whom he lived 
saw any thing shocking or incongruous in his writings. Abiin- 
thint proofs remain of the high estimation in which both his 
works and his })erson were held by the most respectable among 
his contemporaries. Clement the Seventh patronized the pub- 
lication of those very books which the Council of Trent, in 
the following generation, ])ronounced unlit for the perusal of 
Christians. Some members of the democratical party cen- 
sured the Secretary for dedicating tlic Prime to a {)atron who 
bore tlie un])opalar name of Meilici. But to those immoral 
doctrines which have since called forth such severe reprehen- 
sions, no exception a]^])ears to have been taken. The cry 
against them was first raised beyond the Alps — and seems to 
have been heard with amazement in Italy. The earliest as- 
sailant, as far as wc are aware, was a countryman of our own, 
Cardinal Pole. The author of the Auti-Machiavclli was a 
French Protestant. 

It is, therefore, in the state of moral feeling among the Italians 
of those times, that we must seek for the real exjdanation ot^ what 
seems most mysterious in the life and writings of this remark- 
able man. As this is a subject which suggests many interesting 
considerations, both political and metaphysical, we shall make 
no apology for discussing it at some length. 

During the gloomy ami disastrous centuries which followed 
tlie downfal of the lloman Empire, Italy had preserved, in a 
far greater degree than any other part of Western Europe, 
the traces of ancient civilization. The night which descendcil 
upon her was the night of an Arctic summer ; — the dawn be- 
gan to reappear before the last reflection of the preceding 
sunset had faded from the horizon. It was in the time of tlie 
French Merovingians, and of the Saxon Heptarchy, that ig- 
norance and ferocity seemed to have done their worst. Yet 
even then the Neapolitan provinces, recognising the authority 
of the Eastern Empire, preserved something of Eastern know- 
ledge and refinement. Rome, protected by the sacred charac- 
ter of its Pontiffs, enjoyed at least comparative security and 
repose. Even in those regions wdiere the sanguin^^ Lom- 
bards had fixed tlieir monarchy, there was inconiparl^^ more 
of wealth, of information, of physical comfort, and of social 
order, than could be found in Gaul, Britain, or Germany. 

, That which most distinguished Italy from the neighbouring 
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countries, was the importance which the population of the 
towns, from a very early perioil, began to acquire. Some 
cities founded in wild and remote situations, by fugitives who 
had escaped from the rage of the barbarians, preserved their 
freedom by their obscurity, till they became able to preserve it 
by their power. Others seem to nave retained, under all the 
changing dynasties of invaders, under Odoaccr and llieodo- 
ric, Narses and Alboin, the municipal institutions which liad 
been conferred on them by tlie liberal policy of the Great Re- 
public. In provinces which the central government was too 
feeble either to protect or to oppress, these institutions first ac- 
quired stability and vigour. The citizens, defended by their 
walls, and governed by their own magistrates and their own 
by-law's, enjoyed a considerable share of republican independ- 
ence. Thus a strong democratic spirit was called into action. 
The Carlovingian sovereigns w^ere too imbecile to subdue it. The 
generous policy of Otho encouraged it. It might perhaps have 
been suppressed by a close coalition between the Church and 
the Empire. It was fostered and invigorated by their dis- 
putes. In the twelfth century it attained its full vigour, and, 
after a long and doubtful conflict, triumphed over tlie abilities 
and courage of the Swabian Princes. 

'riio assistance of the Ecclesijistical Power had greatly con- 
tributed to the success of the Guelfs. That success w'ould, 
liowever, have been a doubtful good, if its only effect had been to 
substitute a moral for a political servitude, to exalt the Popes 
at the expense of the Ciesars. Happily the public mind of 
Italy had long contained the seeds of free opinions, wdiich 
were now rapidly developed by the genuil influence of free in- 
stitutions. The jieo]:)le of tluit country had observed the w^holc 
machinery of the church, its saints and its miracles, its lofty 
pretensions and its splendid ceremonial, its worthless blessings 
and its liarmless curses, too long and too closely to be duped. 
They stood behind the scenes on which others were gazing 
with childish awe and interest. Tliey witnessed the arrange- 
ment of the pullies, and tlie manufacture of the thunders. 
They saw the natural faces, and heard the natural voices of 
the actors. Distant nations looked on the Pope as the vice- 
gerent of the Almighty, the Oracle of the All-wise, the umpire 
from whose decisions, in the disputes either of theologians or 
of kings, no Christian ought to appeal. The Italians were ac- 
qiiainteu with all the follies of his youth, and with all the dis- 
honest arts by which he had attained power. They knew how 
often he had employed the keys of the church to release him- 
self from the most sacred eiigagenients, and its wealth to piim- 
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per his mistresses and nephews. The doctrines and rites of 
the established religion they treated with decent reverence, lint 
though they still called themselves Catholics, they had ceased 
to be Papists. Those Kj)iritual arms which carried terror into 
the palaces and camps of the proudest sovereigns, excited only 
their contempt. AVhen Alexander commanded our Henry the 
Second to submit to the lash before the tomb of a rebellious 
subject, he was liimself an exile. The Romans, apprehending 
that he entertained designs against their liberties, had driven 
liim from their city ; and, though he sokiinnly promised to 
confine himself for the future to his spiritual lunctioiis, they 
still refused to readmit him. 

In every (;ther part of Europe, a large and ))owerfiil privi- 
leged class trampled on the people, and defied the govern- 
inoiit. But, in the most nourishing parts of Italy, the feudal 
nobles were reduced to comparative insignificance. In some 
dij:»triets tlu'y took shelter under the protection of the powerful 
commonwealths which they were unable to oppose, and gra- 
dually sunk into ti.e mass of burghers. In others tliey ])os- 
scssed great infhier.ee; but it was an iiifliieJice widely diHorcnt 
from that which was exc^rci^xd by llie chieftains of the Trans- 
alpine kingdcaiis. Tliey were not })ctty ])rinccs, but eminent 
citiztms. Instead of* si nr, gtlu'ning their fastnesses among the 
nionntains, tliey embellislic d their palaces in tlie marLet-]>laee. 
,^TIie state of society in the Xer.])olitan doininions, and in some 
parts of the Eccli sia.'lica! Slate, more nearly resembled lliat 
wliicli existed in the great monarchies of Europe. But tlie 
governments of Eomb/ardy and Tuscany, through all tiieir re- 
volutions, ])reservcd a dllmrent character. A })eople, wlien 
assembled in a town, is far mere formidable to its rulers than 
when dispersed over a wide extent of couiitiT. 'I'lie most ar- 
bitrary of the Ciesars found it necessary to feed and divert the 
inhabiUiiits of their unwieldy capital at tlie exj)ense of the 
pro^'illces. The citizens of Aladrid have more than once bc> 
{^ieged their .sovereign in his own palace, and extorted from 
him the most humiliating concessions. Tlic Sultans have ofU*n 
been compelled to propitiate the furious rabble of Constanti- 
nople with the head of an unpopular Vizier. From the same 
cause tliere was a certain tinge of democracy in the monar- 
chies and aristocracies of Northern Italy. 

Thus liberty, partially indeed and transiently, revisited Italy ; 
and with liberty came commerce and empire, science and taste, 
all the comforts and all the ornaments of life. The Crusades, 
from which the inhabitants of other countries gained nothing 
yelics and wounds, brought the rising cominonwealtlis of 
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the Adriatic and Tyrrliene seas a large increafic of wealth, do- 
niinloa and knowledge. Their moral and their geogra])!iical 
position enabled tlieni to profit alike by the barbari.'^in of the 
West, and by the civilization of the East. Their ships covered 
every sea. Their factories rose on every shore. Their money- 
changers set their tables in every city. Manufactures flou- 
rished. Banks were established. The operations of the com- 
nuTcial machine w'ere facilitated by many useful and beautifid 
inventions. We doubt whether any country of Europe, our 
own perhaps excepted, Jiave at tlie present time reached so 
high a point of wealth and civilization as some parts of Italy 
had attained four hundred t^cars ago. Historians rarely de- 
scend to those details from wliich alone tlie real state of a 
coninuniity can be collected. Hence posterity is too often de- 
ceived by the vague hyperboles of poets and rhetoricians, who 
mistake tlie splendour of a court for the ha’ppiness of a peo])le. 
Fortunately, John Villani has given us an ainjile and ])recise 
account of the sUite of Florence in the earlier part of the four- 
teenth century. The rev^enue of the lie|)ublic amounted to 
th ree hundred thousand florins, a sum which, allowing for the 
d(‘preciatioii of the jirecious metals, was at least equivalent to 
six hundred thousand jiouuds sterling ; a larger sum than Eng- 
land and Ireland, two centuries ago, yieldeil annually to Eliza- 
beth — a larger sum than, according to any compr.tation which we 
have .seen, tlie Grand Duke of Tuscany now derives from a 
tv-rritory <d’ much greater extent. The manufacture of wool 
ah)nc employed two hundred fact<n’ies and thirty thousand 
w{)rknien. The cloth annually prodiiced sold, at an average, 
for twelv(‘ hundred thousand florins; a sum fairly equal, in ex- 
changeable value, to two millions aiul a half of our money. 
Four hiiiulred thousand florins were annually coined. Eighty 
banks conducted the commercial operations, not of Florence 
only, but of all FiUroj)e. The transactions of these establish- 
ments were sometimes of a magnitude which may surj)rise 
even the contemporaries of the Barijigs and the Bothschilds. 
Two houses advanced to ICdward the Third of England up- 
wanls of three hundred thousand marks, at a tijuo when the 
mark contained more silver than fifty shillings of the present 
day, and wdien the value of silver was more tliaii quadruple of 
w hat it now is. The city and its cnvii-ons contained a hundred 
and sevejity thousand inliabitants. In the various schools about 
ten thousand children w^ere taught to read ; tw'eive hundred 
studied arithmetic; six hundred received a learned education. 
The progress of elegant literature and of the fine arts was pro- 
portioned to that of the public prosperity. Under the despotic 
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successors of Augustus, all the fields of the intellect had been 
turned into arid wastes, still marked out by formal boundaries, 
still retaining the traces of old cultivation, but yielding neither 
flowers nor fruit. The deluge of barbarism came. It swept 
away all the landmarks. It obliterated all the signs of former 
tillage. But it fertilized while it devastated. When it re- 
ceded, the wilderness was as the garden of God, rejoicing on 
every side, laughing, clapping its hands, pouring forth, in spon- 
taneous abundance, every thing brilliant, or fragrant, or nou- 
rishing. A new language, characterized by simple sweetness 
and simple energy, had attained its perfection. No tongue 
ever furnished more gorgeous and vivid tints to poetry ; nor 
was it long before a poet appeared, who knew how to employ 
them. Early in the fourteenth century came forth the Divine 
Comedy, beyond comparison the greatest work of imagination 
which had appeared since the poems of Homer. The follow- 
ing generation produced indeed no second Dante : but it was 
eminently distinguished by general intellectual activity. The 
study of the Latin writers had never been wholly neglected in 
Italy. But Petrarch introduced a more profound, liberal, and 
elegant scholarship ; and communicated to his coiuitryinen that 
enthusiasm for the literature, the history, and the antiquities 
of Rome, which divided his own heart with a frigid mistress 
and a more frigid Muse. Boccacio turned their attention to 
the more sublime and graceful models of Greece. 

From this time, the admiration of learning and genius be- 
came almost an idolatry among the people of Italy. Kings 
^nd republics. Cardinals and Doges, vied with each other in 
honouring and flattering Petrarch. Embassies from rival 
states solicited the honour of his instructions. His coronation 
agitated the Court of Naples and the people of Rome as much 
as the most important political transaction could have done. 
To collect books and antiques, to found professorships, to pa- 
tronize men of learning, became almost universal fashions 
among the great. The spirit of literary research allied itself 
to that of commercial enterprise. Every place to which the 
merchant princes of Florence extended their gigantic traffic, 
Trom the bazaars of the Tigris to the monasteries of the Clyde, 
was ransacked for medals and manuscripts. Architecture, 
painting and sculpture, were munificently encouraged. In- 
deed it would be difficult to name an Italian of eminence, dur- 
ing the period of which we speak, who, whatever may have 
been his general character, did not at least affect a love of 
letters and of the arts. 

Jihowledge and public prosperity continued to advanct^ to- 
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frethei\ Both attained their meridian in tlie age of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. Wc cannot refrain from ciuoting the splen- 
did passage, in which the Tuscan Thucydides describes the 
state of Italy at that period : — ‘ llidolta tutta in somina pace e 
‘ tranquillity, coltivata non meno ne’ luoghi j)iu montuosi e })iu 

* sterili che nelle pianure e regioni piu fertili, ne sottoposta 

* ad altro iinperio che de’ suoi medesimi, non solo era abboii- 

* dantissima d’abitatori e di ricchezze; ina illustrata somma- 

* mente dalla niagnificenza di moiti principi, dallo spiendore 
^ di molte nobilissime e bellissiine citui, dalla sedia e inaesta 
‘ della religione, fioriva d’ iiomini prestantissimi nelT amminis- 
‘ trazione delle cose pubbliche, e d’ingegni molto nobili in tutte 
‘ le scienze, ed in (|iialunqiie arte ])reclara ed industiiosa. 
When we peruse this just and splendid description, we can 
scarcely persuade ourselves that we are reading of times 
in which the annals of England and France present us on- 
ly with a frightful spectacle of povert}', barbarity, and igno- 
rance. From the oppressions of illiterate masters, and the 
sufferings of a brutalized peasantry, it is delightful to turn to 
the oj)ulent and enlightened States of Italy — to the vast and 
magnificent cities, the ports, the arsenals, the villas, the mu- 
seums, the libraries, the marts filled with every article of com- 
fort or luxury, the manufactories swarming with artisans, the 
Aj)enniiie.s covered with rich cultivation up to tlieir very sum- 
mits, ill (I Po wafting the harvests of Lombardy to the grana- 
ries of Venice, and carrying back the silks of Bengal and the 
furs of Siberia to the palaces of Milan. With peculiar plea- 
sure, every cultivated mind must repose on the fair, the happy, 
the glorious Florence — on the halls which rung with the mirth 
of Jhdei— the cell where twinkled the midnight lamp of Poli- 
tian — the statues on which the young eye of Michael Angelo 
glared with the frenzy of a kindred inspiration — the gardens 
in which Lorenzo meditated some sparkling song for the May- 
day dance of the Etrurian virgins. Alas, for the beautiful city ! 
Alas, for the wit and the learning, the genius and the love ! 

‘ Le doniie, e cavalier, gli aflaniii, gli agi, 

Che iic'iivogliav’ ainorc e cortesia, 

La clove i cuor’ son fatti si nialvagi. ’ f 

A time was at hand, when all the seven vials of the Apoca- 
lypse were to be poured forth and shaken out over those plea-r 
sant countries — a time of slaughter, famine, beggary, infamy, 
slavery, despair! 

In the Italian States, as in many natural bodies, untimely 


* Guicciardim, lib. i. f Dante Purgatorio, xiv. 
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decrepitude was the penalty of precocious maturity. Their 
early greatness, and their early decline, are principally to be 
attributed to the same cause — tlie preponderance which the 
towns acquired in the political system. 

In a community of hunters or of shepherds, every man ea- 
sily and necessarily becomes a soldier. His ordinary avocations 
are perfectly compatible with all the duties of military service. 
However remote may be tlic expedition on which he is bound, 
he finds it easy to transport with him the stock from which he 
derives Ins subsistence. The whole people is an army ; tlie 
wliole year a march. Such was the state of society which faci- 
litated the gigantic conquests of Attila and Timour. 

But a people w'hich subsists by the cultivation of the earth is 
in a very clifierent situation. The husbandman is bound to the 
soil on which he labours. A long campaign would be ruinous 
to him. Still his pursuits arc such as give to his frame both 
the active arul the passive* strength necessary to a soldier. Nor 
do they, at least in the infancy of agricultural science, deinaiul 
his uninterrupted attention. At particular times of the year 
he is almost wholly unemployed, and can, without injury to 
himself, afford the time necessary for a sliort expedition. Thus 
the legions of Home were supplied during its earlier w ars. The 
season during wliich the farms did not require the presence (of 
the cultivators sufficed for a short inroad and a bailie. These 
operations, too frequently interrupted to produce decisive re- 
sults, yet served to keep up among the j)coj)Ie a degree of dis- 
cipline and courage which reiulered them, not only secure, but 
formidable. The archers and billmen of the middle ages, wlio, 
with provisions for forty days at their backs, left the fields for 
the camp, were troops of the same description. 

But, when commerce and manufactures begin to flourish, a 
great change takes place. The sedentary habits of the desk 
and the loom render the exertions and hardships of war insup- 
portable. The occupations of traders and artisans rccjuirc their 
constant presence and attention. In such a community there is 
little superfluous time ; but there is generally much superfluous 
money. Some members of the society are, tlierefore, liired to 
relieve the rest from a task inconsistent with their habits and 
engagements. 

The history of Greece is, in this, as in many other respects, 
the best commentary on the history of Italy. Five huiidrcil 
years before the Christian era, the citizens of tlie republics 
round the Jl^gcan Sea formed perhaps the finest militia that 
ever existed. As wealth and refinement advanced, the system 
underwent a gradual alteration. Tlie Ionian States were the 
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first in wliich commerce and the arts were cultivated— and the 
first in which the ancient discipline decayed. Within eighty 
years after the battle of Platsea, mercenary troops were every- 
where plying for battles and sieges. In the time of Demos- 
thenes, it was scarcely possible to persuade or compel the A- 
thenians to enlist for Ibreign service. The laws of Lycurgus 
proliibited Iriide and manufactures. The Spartans, therefore, 
coiitiiiLied to form a national force long after their neighbours 
liad begun to hire soldiers, liut their military spirit declined 
with their singular institutions. In the second century, Greece 
contained only one nation of vrarriors, the savage highlanders 
of iTltolia, who Avere at lt‘ast ten generations behind their 
conntrymen in civil i/ation and intelligence. 

A 11 the causes which jiroducedlhese cllects among the Greeks, 
acted still more strongly on the modern Italians. Instead of 
a povv’er like Sparta, in its nature warlike, they had amongi.t 
ihem an ecclesiastical state, in its nature pacific. Where there 
are numerous slaves, every freeman is induced by the strong- 
est motives to familiarize himself with the use of arms. The 
common wealths of Italy did not, like those ofCJreece, swarm 
>vllli thousands of these household enemies. Lasily, the mode 
in which military opcratiims v/crc conducted during the pros- 
])eroi]s times of Italy, was jK'Ciiliarly unfavourable to the for- 
mation of an ellicient militia. Aleu covered with iron from 
head to foot, armed w ith ponderous lances, and mounted on 
liorses of the largest breed, were considered as com})osing tlic 
strength (Tan jinny. 'Phe infantry w'as regarded as compara- 
tively w ort I ) less, and was neglected till it became really so. 
"l^liese tactics maintained their ground for centuries in most 
})arls of Europe. That fool soldiers could wnlhstand t!ie charge 
of heavy cavalry was thought utterly iinpcrssible, till, towards 
the close of the fiftetmth century, the rude mountaineers of 
Switzerland dissolved the spell, and astounded the most expe- 
rienced generals, by receiving the dreaded shock on an impe- 
netrable forest of pikes. 

The use of the Grecian s]>ear, the Roman sword, or the 
modern bayonet, might be acquired with comparative ease, 
liut notliiiig short of the daily exercise of years could train the 
man at arms to support his jiondoroiis paiio})ly, and manage 
his unwieldy w'eapoii. Throughout Europe this Jiiost imj>or- 
tant branch of war became a separate profession. Ih^yond the 
Alp «5 indeed, though a profession, it w^asnot generally a trade. 
It was the duty and the amusement of a large class of coun- 
try gentlemen. It w’^as the service by whicli tliey held their 
lands, and the diversion by which, in the absence of mental 
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resources, they beguiled their leisure. But in tlie Northern 
States of Italy, as we have already remarked, tlie growing 
])ower of the cities, where it had not exterminated, this order 
of men had completely changed their habits. Here, there- 
fore, the i)ractice of employing mercenaries became universal, 
at a time when it Avas almost unknown in other countries. 

When war becomes the trade of a separate class, the least 
dangerous course left to a government is to form that class 
into a standing army. It is scarcely possible, tliat men can 
pass their lives in the service of a single state, without ieeling 
some interest in its greatness. Its victories are their victories. 
Its defeats are their defeats. The contract loses something of 
its mercantile character. The services of the soldier are con- 
sidered as the elfects of ])atriotic zeal, his pay as the tribute 
of national gratitude. To betray the power vvliicb employs 
him, to be even remiss in its service, are in his eyes the most 
atrocious and degratling of crimes. 

When the j)rinces and commonwealths of Italy began to use 
hired trooj)s, their wisest course would have been to form se- 
parate military establishments. Unhappily this was not done. 
The mercenary warriors of the Peninsula, instead of being at- 
tached to the service of dilferent powers, were regarded as the 
common property of all. The connexion between the state 
and its defenders was reduced to the most simple and naked 
traffic. The adventurer brought his liorsc, his weapons, his 
strength, and his experience, into the market. Whether the 
King of Naples or the Duke of Milan, tlie Pope or the Signory 
of Florence, struck the bargain, was to him a matter of })erfect 
indifference. Pie was for the highest wages and the longest 
term. When the campaign for which lie had contracted was 
finished, there was neither law nor punctilio to prevent him 
from instantly turning his arras against liis late masters, 'riio 
soldier was altogether disjoined from the citizen and liom the 
subject. 

The natural consequences followed. Left to the conduct of 
men who neither loved those whom they defended nor hated 
those whom they opposed — who were often bound by stronger 
ties to the army against which they fought than the state which 
they served — who lost by the termination of the conflict, and 
gained by its prolongation, war completely clumged its cha- 
racter. Every man came into the field of battle impressed 
with thjs knowledge that, in a few days, he might be taking the 
pay pf the power against which he was then employed, and 
fighting by the side of his enemies against his associates. The 
strongest interest and the strongest feelings concurred to miti- 
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gate the hostilily of those wlio liad lately been brethren in 
arms, anti who might soon be brethren in arms once more. 
Their common profession was a bond of union not to be for- 
gotten even when they were engaged in the service of contend- 
ing parties. Hence it was that operations, languid and inde- 
cisive beyond any recorded in history, marches and counter- 
marches, pillaging expeditions and blockades, bloodless capitu- 
lations and equally bloodless coiubats, make up the military 
history of Italy during the course of nearly two centuries. 
Miglity armies fight from sunrise to sunset. A great victory 
is won. Thousands of prisoners arc taken; and hardly a life 
is lost ! A pitched battle seems to have been really less danger- 
ous than an ordinary civil tumult. 

Courage was now no longer necessary even to the military 
character. Men grew old in camps, and acquired the highest 
renown by their warlike achievements, witlumt being once re- 
quired to face serious danger. The political consecjiiences are 
too well known. The ricliest and most enlightened part of the 
world was lel’t, undefended, to the assaults of every barbarous 
invader — to the brutality of Switzerland, the insolence of F ranee, 
and the fierce rapacity of Arragoii. The moral ellects which 
followed from this state of things, w'ere still more remark- 
able. 

Among the rude nations which lay beyond the Alps, valour 
was absolutely indispensable. Without it, none could be emi- 
nent; few could be secure. Cowardice was, therefore, natur- 
ally considered as the foulest reproach. Ainong the polished 
Italians, enriched by commerce, governed by law, and passion- 
ately attached to literature, every thing was done by superio- 
rity of intelligence. Their very wars, more pacific than the 
peace of their neighbours, recpiired rather civil than military 
qualifications. Hence, while courage was the point of honour 
in other countries, ingenuity became the point of honour in 
Italy. 

From these principles were deduceil, by processes strictly 
analogous, two opposite systems of fasliionable morality. — 
Through the greater part of Europe, the vices which peculiarly 
belong to timiil dispositions, and which are the notural defence 
of weakness, fraud and hypocrisy, have always been most dis- 
reputable. On the other hand, the excesses of haughty and 
daring spirits have been treated with indulgence, and even 
witli respect. The Italians regarded with corresponding lenity 
those crimes which require self-command, address, quick ob- 
servation, fertile invention, and profound knowledge of human 
nature. 
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Such a prince as our Henry the Fifth would have been the 
idol of the North. The follies of his youth, the selfish and 
desolating ambition of his manhood, the Lollards roasted at 
slow fires, the prisoners massacred on the field of battle, the 
expiring lease of priestcraft renewed for another century, the 
dreadful legacy of a causeless and hopeless war, bequeathed 
to a people who had no interest in its event, everything is for- 
gotten, but the victory of Agincoiirt ! Francis Sforza, on the 
other hand, was the model of the Italian hero. He made his 
employers and his rivals alike his tools. He first overpowered 
his open enemies by tlie help of faithless allies ; he then armed 
himself against his allies with the spoils taken from his enemies. 
By his incomparable dexterity, he raised himself from the pre- 
carious and dependent situation of a military adventurer to the 
first throne of Italy. To such a man much was forgiven — 
hollow friendsliip, iingonerous enmity, violated faith. Sucli 
are the opposite errors which men commit, when their mora- 
lity is not a science, but a taste ; when they abandon eternal 
principles for accidental associations. 

We have illustrated our meaning by an instance taken from 
liistory. We will select another fron\ fiction. Othello murders 
his wife; he gives orders for the murder of his lieutenant; he^ 
ends by murdering himself. Yet he never loses the esteem and 
affection of a Northern reader — his intrepid and ardent spirit 
redeeming every thing. The unsuspecting confidence with which 
he listens to his adviser, the agony with which lie shrinks from 
the tliought of shame, the temj)est of passion with which he 
commits his crimes, and the haughty fearlessness with which 
he avow’s them, give an extraordinary interest to his character, 
lago, on the contrary, is the object of universal loathing. 
Many are inclined to suspect that Shakespeare has been se- 
duced into an exaggeration unusual w ith him, and has drawn 
a monster who has no archetype in hiiniaii nature. Now we 
suspect, that an Italian audience, in the fllteenth century, would 
have felt very differently. Othello would have inspired nothing 
but detestation and contempt. The folly with which he trusts 
to the friendly professions of a man whose promotion he had 
obstructed — the credulity with which he takes unsupported as- 
sertions, and trivial circumstances, for unanswerable proofs, 
— the violence with w'hich he silences the exculpation till the 
exculpation can only aggravate his misery, would have excited 
the abhorrence and disgust of the spectators. The conduct of 
J^igo they would assuredly have condemned ; but they would 
have condemned it as we condemn that of his victim. Some- 
thing of interest and respect would have mingled with their 
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disapprobation. The readiness of his wit, die clearness of 
liis judgment, the skill with which he penetrates the dispo- 
sitions of others and conceals his own, would have insured to 
him a certain portion of their esteem. 

So wide was the difference between the Italians and their 
neighbours. A similar diflerence existed between the (Ireeks 
of the second century before Christ, and their masters the Ra- 
mans. llic conquerors, brave and resolute, faithful to their 
engagements, and strongly influenced by religious fcelin<>'s 
were, at the same time, ignorant, arbitrary, and cruel. W?th 
the vanquished people were deposited all the .art, the science 
and the literature of the Western world. In poetry, in philo- 
sophy, in painting, in architecture, in sculpture, they hail no 
rivals. Their manners were polished, their perceptions .acute 
their invention ready; they were tolerant, allablc, humane! 
Hut of courage and sincerity they were almost utterly dcsti! 
tutc. Tlie rude warriors who had subdued them, consoled 
themselves for their intellectual inferiority, by remarkin<r 
that knowledge and taste seemed only to make men atheistr 
cowarils, and slaves. The distinction long continued to be 
strongly marked, and furnished an admirable subject for the 
fierce sarcasms of .Juvenal. 

The citizen of .an Italian commonwealth was the Greek of the 
time of Juvenal, and the Greek of the time of Pericles, joined in 
one. I.ike the former, he was timid and i)liable, artful and un- 
scrupulous. Hut, like the latter, he had a country. Its inde- 
pendence and )irosperity were dear to him. If his character 
were degraded by some mean crimes, it w.as, on the other hand, 
ennobled by public sjiirit and by an honourable ambition. 

A vice sanctioned by the general opinion is merely a vice. 
The evil terminates in itself. A vice condemned by the general 
opinion produces a pernicious effect on the whole character. 
The former is a local malady, the latter a constitutional taint! 
When the reputation of the offender is lost, he too often flinirs 
the lemains of his virtue after it in despair. The Highland <ren- 
tleman who, a century ago, lived by taking black imiil fronT his 
neighbours, committed the same crime for which Wild was ac- 
companied fb Tyburn by the huzzas of two hundred thousand 
people. Hut there can be no doubt that he was a much less 
depraved man than Wild. The deed for which Mrs Rrownl 
rigg was hanged sinks into nothing, when compared with the 
conduct,of the Homan who tre.atcd the public to a hundred 
pair of gladiators. Yet we should probtibly wrong such a Ro- 
man if we supposed that his disposition was so cruel as that of 
Mrs Brownrigg. In our own country, a woman forfeits her 
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place in society, by wbnt, in a man, is too commonly considered 
as an honourable distinction, and, at worst, as a venial error. 
The consequence is notorious. The moral principle of a wo- 
man is frequently more impaired by a sin«^le lapse from virtue, 
than tliat of a man by twenty years of intrigue. Classical an- 
tiquity would fiirnisli us witii instances stronger, if possible, 
than those to which we have referred. 

We must apply this principle to the case before us. Habits 
of dissimulation and falsehood, no doubt, mark a man of our 
age and country as utterly worthless and abandoned. But it 
by no means follows that a similar judgment would be just in 
the case of an Italian of the middle ages. On the contrary, we 
frequently find those faults w^hicli we are accustomed to con- 
sider as certain indications of a minil altogether depraved, in 
company with great and good qualities, with generosity, with 
benevolence, with disinterestedness. From such a state of so- 
ciety, Palamedes, in the admirable dialogue of Hume, might 
have drawn illustrations of his tlieory as striking as any of those 
with which Fourli furnished him. These arc not, we w^ell 
know', the lessons which historians are generally most careful 
to teach, or readers most willing to learn. But they are not 
therefore useless, llow' Philip disposed his troops at Chaeronca, 
where Ilanuibal crossed the Al[)s, whether Mary blew up 
Darnley, or Siquier shot Charles the Twelfth, and ten thousand 
otlier questions of the same description, arc in themselves un- 
important. The incpiiry may amuse us, but the decision leaves 
us no w'iscr. lie alone reads liistory aright, who, observing 
how powerfully circumstances inlliience the feelings and opi- 
nions of men, how often vices pass into virtues, and paradoxes 
into axioms, learns to distinguish what is accidental and transi- 
tory in human nature, from what is essential and immutable. 

In this respect no history suggests more important reflections 
than th«at of the Tuscan and Lombard commonwealths. The 
character of the Italian statesman seems, at first sight, a collec- 
tion of contradictions, a phantom as monstrous as the portress 
of hell in Milton, half divinity, half snake, majestic and beauti- 
ful above, grovelling and poisonous below. We see a man, 
whose thoughts and words have no connexion witli each other ; 
who never hesitates at an oath when he wishes to seduce, who 
never wants a pretext when he is inclined to betray. His cruel- 
ties spring, not from the heat of blood, or the insanity of un- 
controlled power, but from deep ami cool meditation. His 
passions, like well trained troops, are impetuous by rule, and in 
their most headstrong fury never forget the discipline to which 
they have been accustomed. His whole soul is occupied with 
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vast anti complicated schemes of ambition. Yet his aspect and 
language exliibit nothing but philosophic moderation. Hatred 
and revenge eat into his heart : — Y'et every look is a cordial 
smile^ every gesture a familiar caress. He never excites the 
suspicion of his adversary b}^ petty provocations. His purpose 
is disclosed only when it is accomplished. His face is unruf- 
fled, his speech is courteous, till vigilance is laid asleep, till a 
vital point is exposed, till a sure aim is taken ; and then he 
strikes— for the first and last time. Military courage, the boast 
of the sottish German, the frivolous and prating Frenchman, 
the romantic and arrogant Spaniard, he neither possesses nor 
values. He shuns danger — not because he is insensible to shame, 
but because, in the society in which he lives, timidity has ceas- 
ed to be shameful. To do an injury openly is, in his estima- 
tion, as wicked as to do it secretly — and far less profitable. 
With him the most honourable means are — the surest, the 
speediest, and the darkest. He cannot comprehend how a 
man should scruple to deceive him whom he does not scruple 
to destroy. He would think it madness to declare open hos- 
tilities against a rival whom he might stab in a friendly embrace, 
or poison in a consecrated wafer. 

Yet this man, black with the vices which we consider as 
most loathsome — traitor, hypocrite, coward, assassin — was by 
no means destitute even of those virtues which we generally 
consider as indicating superior elevation of character. In ci- 
vil courage, in perseverance, in ))rosence of mind, those bar- 
barous warriors, who were foremost in the battle or the bread), 
were iar Ids inferiors. Even the dangers which lie avoided, 
with a caution almost pusillanimous, never confused his per- 
ceptions, never paralysed his inventive faculties, never wrung 
out one secret from his ready tongue and his inscrutable brow, 
'^riiough a dangerous enemy, and a still more dangerous ac- 
complice, he was a just and beneficent ruler. With so much 
unfairness in his policy, there w^as an extraordinary degree of 
fiiirness in his intellect. Indilfcrcnt to truth in the transac- 
tions of life, he was honestly devoted to the pursuit of truth 
in tlu' researches of speculation. Wanton cruelty was not iii 
his nature. On the contrary, where no political object was at 
stake, his disposition \ras soft and, humane. The susceptibility 
of his nerves, and the activity of his imagination, inclined him 
to sympathize with the feelings of others, and to delight in the 
charities and courtesies of social life. Perpetually descending 
to actions Avhich might seem to mark a mind diseased through all 
its faculties, he had nevertheless an exquisite sensibility, both for 
the natural and the moral sublime, for every graceful and every 
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lofty conception. Habits of pc^tty intrigue and dissimulation 
might have rendered him incapable of great general views; 
but that tlie expanding effect of his ])hilosoplncal studies 
counteracted the narrowing tendency. lie liad tlie keenest 
enjoyment of wit, elocpience, and poetry. ^J^he fine arts pro- 
fited alike by tlie severity of his judgment, and the liberality 
of his })atronage. 'The portraits of some of the remarkable 
Italians of those times, are })erfecliy in harmony with this de- 
scri])tiom Ample and majestic foreheads ; brows strong and 
dark, but not frowning: eyes of which the calm full gaze, 
while it ex|)r(*sses notliing, seems to discern every thing; 
cheeks ])ale with thought and sedentary habits ; lips formed 
with feminine delicacy, but compressed with more than mas- 
culine decision — mark out men at once enter] irising and aji- 
jirehensive: men e(jually skilled in detecting^ the juirjioses of 
others, and in concealing their owm ; men wlio must have been 
formidable enemies and unsafe allies; but mtai, at the same 
tinu‘, wiu)se Uanjx rs were mild and ecjiiabh*, and who possessed 
an amplitude and subtlety of mind wliich would have rendereil 
them eminent either in active or in conlem})lative life, and fit- 
ted them either to govern or to instruct mankind. 

Every age and ev(;ry nation has certain characteristic vices, 
wliich prevail almost universally, which scarcely any person 
scrujiles to avow', and which even rigid moralists but faintly 
censure. Succeeding generations change the fashion of their 
morals, with their hats and their coaches; take some other kiiul 
of wickedness under their patronage, and wonder at the iU\- 
pravity of their ancestors. • Nor is this all. Posterity, that 
liigli court of appeal, which is never tired of eulogizing its ow n 
justice and discernment, acts, on such occasions, like a llonian 
dictator after a g(*neral mutiny: i'inding the delinquents too 
numerous to be all punished, it selects some of them at hazard, 
to bear the whole jienalty of an offence in wliich they arc not 
more deeply imjilieated than those who escape. Whether de- 
cimation Ix^ a convenient mode of military execution, we know 
not; but w'e solemnly protest against the introduction of such 
a princi})le into the jihilosophy of history. 

In the jiresent instance, the lot has fallen on Macliiavelli; a 
man whose public conduct was upright and lionourable, whose 
views of moral ily, where they differed from those of tlie per- 
sons around him, seemed to liave differed for the better, and 
whose only fuidt was, that, liaving adopted some of the max- 
ims then generally received, he arranged them more luminous- 
ly, and expressed them more forcibly, than any otlier writer. 

Having now, we hojie, in some degree cleared the personal 
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character of Machiavelli, we come to the consideration of his 
works. As a poet, he is not entitled to a very hijrli place. 
The Deccnnali are merely abstracts of the history of his own 
times in rliyme. I'he style and versification are sedulously 
modelled on" those of Dante. But the manner of Dante, like 
that of every other great original poet, was suited only to his 
own genius, and to his own subj(*ct. The distorted and rugged 
diction which gives to his unearthly iinag(U’y a yet more un- 
earthly character, and seems to proceed from a man labourin;- 
to express that which is inexpressible, is at once mean and 
extravagant, when misemployed by an imitator. The moral 
poems are in every point su))erior. That on Fortune, in })ar- 
ticular, and that on Op])ortimity, exhibit both justness of 
thought and ferlility of fancy. The Clolden Ass has nothing 
but the name, in common with the Romance of Apuleius — a 
book which, in vspitc of its irregular j)lan and its detestable 
style, is nuu)ng the in<wt fascinating in the Latin language, 
and in which the merits of Le Sage and Radclifie, Jhmyan 
and Crebillon, are singularly united. The I’oem of Machia- 
velli, which is evidently unfinished, is carefully copied fwm 
the earlier Cantos of the Inferno. The writer loses himself in 
a wood, lie is terrified by monsters, and reliiwed by a beau- 
tiful damsel. His ])roteetress conducts him to a large mena- 
t»erie of embhunatieal bi'a^ts, whose j>eculiarities are described 
at length. The manner as w'ell as the plan of llie Divine 
Comedy is carefully imitated. W'hole lines are transferred 
from it. Rut they no longer ])roduee their wonted effect. 
Virgil advises the luisbandman who removes a plant from one 
spot to another to mark its bearings on tlie cork, and to })]ace 
it in the same )iosition with regard to the dillerent points of 
the heaven in w hich it formerly stood. A similar care is ne- 
cessary in })oetieal transi)lanlatioii. Wliere it is neglected, W'e 
perpetually see the flowers of language, w hich have l)loomcd on 
one soil, w'itliev on aiiotiior. Vet the Golden Ass is not alto- 
getlicT (leslitiite of merit. There is considerable ingenuity in 
the allegory, and some vivid colouring in the descriptions. 

'Lhe Comedies deserve more attention. The Mandragola, 
in particular, is superior to the best ot C,^oldoni, and inferior 
only to the best of Moliere. It is the work ot a man wlio, il 
be "had devoted himself to the drama, would )>robably have 
attained the highest eminence, and produced a permanent and 
salutary effect on the national taste. This we infer, Jiot so 
miu’h from the degree, as from the kind ol its excellence. 
Tiicre are compositions which indicate still greater talent, and 
which are perused with still greater delight, from which we 
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slioiild have drawn very different conclusions. Books quite 
worthless are quite harmless. The sure sign of the o*eneral 
decline of an art is the frequent occurence, not of deformity, 
but of misplaced beauty. In general, tragedy is corrupted by 
eloquence, and comedy by wit. 

The real object of the drama is the exhibition of the Jiiiman 
character. This, we conceive, is no arbitrary canon, origina- 
ting in local and temporary associations, like those which re- 

f ulate the number of acts in a play, or of syllables in a line, 
t is the very essence of a species of a composition, in which 
every idea is coloured by passing through the medium of an 
imagined mind. To this fundamental law every other regula- 
tion is subordinate. The situations which most signally de- 
veloj) character form the best plot. ITie mother tongue of the 
passions is the best style. 

This principle, rigliUy understood, does not debar the poet 
from any grace of composition. There is no style in which 
some man may not, under some circumstances, ex})ress himself. 
There is therefore no style which llie drama rejects, none 
which it does not occasionally require. It is in the discern- 
ment of place, of time, and of person, that the inferior, artists 
fail. The brilliant rhodomontade of Mercutio, the elaborate 
declamation of Antony, arc, where Shakspoare has placed 
them, natural and pleasing. But Drydcn wH)uld have made 
Mercutio challenge Tybalt, in hyperboles as fanciful as those 
in which he describes the chariot of Mab. Corneille would 
have represented Antony as scolding and coaxing Cleopatra 
with all the measured rhetoric of a funeral oration. 

No writers have injured the Comedy of England so deeply 
as Congreve and Sheridan. Both were men of splendid wft 
and polished taste. Unhappily they made all their characters 
in their own likeness. Their works bear the same relation to 
the legitimate drama which a transparency bears to a painting: 
no delicate touches ; — no hues imperceptibly fading into eacJi 
other : — the whole is lighted up with an universal glare. Out- 
lines and tints arc forgotten in the common blaze which illu- 
minates all. The flowers and fruits of the intellect abound ; 
but it is the abundance of a jungle, not of a garden — uiiwliole- 
some, bewildering, unprofitable from its very plenty, rank from 
its very fragrance. Every fop, every boor, every valet, is a 
man of wit. The very butts and dupes, Tattle, IJrkwould, 
Puff, Acres, outshine the whole IIAtcl do Ilainboiiillet. To 
prove the whole system of this school absurd, it is only neces- 
sary to apply the test which dissolved the enchanted Florirnel — 
to place the true by the false Thalia, to contrast the most cele- 
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bra ted cliaraclers which liave been drawn bv the writers of 
whom we speak, with the Bastard hi Kin^ John oi* the Nurse 
in Romeo and Juliet. It was not surely from want of wit that 
Shakspeare adopted so diflerent a manner. i3enedick and 
Beatrice throw Mirabel and Milhunant into the shade. All 
the good sayings of the facetious liours of Absolute and 
Sui’face might have been clipped from tlie single character of 
Falstair without being missed. It would liavc been easy for 
that fertile mind to have given Bardolph and Shallow as much 
wit as Prince Hal, and to Ijnvc made Dogberry and Verges 
retort on each other in sparkling epigrams. But he knew% 
to use his OAvn admirable language, that such indiscriminate 
prodigality w'as ^frani the pur})ose of playing, whose end, both 
‘ at the first and now, was, and is, to hold, as it were, the 
‘ mirror up to Nature.' 

This digression will enable our readers to understand what we 
mean when we say that, in the Mandragola, Macliiavclli has 
proved that he completely understood the nature of the dramatic 
art, and possessed talents which would have enabled him to ex- 
cel in it. By the correct and vigorous delineation of human na- 
ture, it produces interest without a pleasing or skilful plot, and 
laughter without the least ambition of \vit. The lover, not a 
very delicate or generous lover, and his adviser the parasite, 
are drawm with spirit. The hypocritical confessor is an admi- 
rable portrait. lie is, if we mistake not, the original of Fa- 
ther Dominic, the best comic character of Drydcn. But old 
Nicias is the glory of the piece. We cannot call to mind any 
thing that resembles him. The follies which Moliere l idiculcs 
are those of iiilcctation, not those of fatuity. Coxcombs and 
pedants, not simpletons, are his game. Shakspeare has indeed 
a vast assortment of fools ; but the precise species of which w e 
speak, is not, if wx remember right, to be found there. Shallow 
is a fool. But his animal spirits supply, to a certain degree, the 
place of cleverness. Ills talk is to that of Sir John what soda- 
water is to champagne. It has tlie elfervesciaice, though not the 
body or the flavour. Slender and Sir Andrew Aguecheek arc 
fools, troubled w ith an uneasy consciousness of their folly, which, 
in the latter, produces a most edifying meekness and docility, 
and in the former, awkwardness, obstinacy, and confusion. Clo- 
ten is an arrogant fool, Osric a foppish fool, Ajax a savage fool ; 
but Nicias is, a$ Thersites says of Patroclus, a fool positive. 
His mind is occupied by no strong feeling ; it takes every cha- 
racter, and retains none ; its aspect is diversified, not by pas- 
sions, but by faint and transitory semblances of })ashioii, a mock 
joy, a mock fear, a mock love, a mock pride, which diubc each 
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other like shadows over its surface, and vanish as soon as they 
appear. lie is just idiot cnoiii^li to be an object, not of pity 
or horror, but of ridicule, lie bears sonic resemblance to poor 
Calandrino, whose mishaps, as recounted by Hoccacio, have 
made all Kiirope merry for more than lour centuries, lie ]ier- 
haps resembles still more closely Simon de Villa, to whom 
Bruno and Buffulmacco promised the love of the Countess 
Civillari. * Nicias is, like Simon, of a learned })rofession ; and 
the dii^nity with which he Mears the doctoral fur, renders his 
absurdities infinitely more orotescjue. 'i'he old Tuscan is the 
very language for such a being. Its peculiar simplicity gives 
even to the most forcible reasoning and the most brilliant 
wit an infantine air, generally delight liil, but to a foreign reader 
sometimes a little ludicrous. Heroes aiul statesmen seem to 
lisp when they nse it. It becomes Nicias incomparably, and 
renders all bis silliness infinitely more silly. 

We may add, that the verses with which the Mandragola is 
interspersed, appear to us to be the most spirited and correct of 
all that Machiaveili has written in metre. He seems to have en- 
tertained the same opinion; for he has introduced some of them 
in other places. The cc)nteiu])oraries of the author were not 
blind to the merits of this striking piece. It was acted at Flo- 
rence with the u'lvatest success. Leo the Tenth was among its 
admirers, and by his order it was represented at Home, f 

The Celizia is an imitation of the Casina of Flaiitus, wliich is 
itself an imitation of the lost km^ov^ivoi of Dipliilus. Flautus was, 
umjucstionably, one of the best Latin writers. His works are 
copies ; but they have in an extraordinary degree the air of 
originals. We infinitely prefer the slovenly exuberance of his 
fancy, and the clumsy vigour of his dictiojj, to the artfully dis- 
guised j)overly and elegant languor of IVn’cnce. But tlie Ta- 
sina is by no means one <jf his best })lays ; nor is it one which of- 
fers great facilities to an imitator. The story is as alien from 
modem liabils of life, as the maimer in which it is developed 
from the modern fashion of composition, "J'he lover remains in 
the country, and the heroine is locked up In her chamber during 
the whole action, leaving their fate to be decided by a I’oolish 
father, a cunning mother, and two knavish servants. Machia- 
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f Nothin*^ can lx* inoie evident than that Faulns Joviiis desiii nates 
the Mandragolu under the name of the Nicias. VW, slumld not have 
noticed what is so poifectly olnlous, were it not that this natural and 
palpable misnomer has led the sagacious and industrious Ilayle into u 
gross error. 
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velli has executed his task with judgment and taste. He has 
accommodated the plot to a diHereiit state of society, and has 
very dexterously connected it with the history of his own times. 
The relation of the trick j>iit on the doting old lover is ex- 
quisitely humorous. It is far superior to the corresponding- 
passage in the Latin comedy, and scarcely yields to the account 
which Kal stair gives of his ducking. 

'^J\vo other comedies without titles, the one in prose, the o- 
ther in verse, apjicar among the works of Machiavelli. ’^Fhe 
former is very short, lively enough, but of no great value, 'i^he 
latter wo can scarcely believe to be genuine. Neither its merits 
nor its defects remind us of the reputed author. It was first 
printed in 179(>, from a manuscript discovered in the celebrated 
library of the Stroz/i. Its genuineness, if we have been rightly 
informed, is established solely by the comparison of hands. Our 
suspicions are strengthened by the circumstance, that the same 
manuscript contained a descri})tion of the plague of 1527, 
which has also, iji consc(|uence, been added to the works of 
Machiavelli. Of this last composition, the strongest external 
(ividence would scarcely induce us to believe him guilty. No- 
thing was ever written more detestable, in matter and manner. 
'Mie narrations, the reiiections, the jokes, the lamentations, are 
all the very worst of their respective kinds, at once trite and 
aflected,— threadbare tinsel from the llag-fairs, and Monmouth- 
streets of literature. A ibolish schoolboy might perhaps write 
it, and, after he had written it, think it much finer than the in- 
eomparable introduction of the Decameron. But that a shrewd 
statesman, whose earliest works are characterized by manliness 
of thought and language, should, at nearly sixty years of age. 
descend to such puerility, is utterly inconceivable. 

The little Novel of Belphegor is j)lea5a]itly conceived, and 
pleasantly told. But the extravagance of the satire in some 
measure injures its effect. Machiavelli was unhappily married ; 
and his wish to avenge his own cause and that of his brethren 
in misfortune, carried him bej^uul even the license of fiction. 
Jonson seems to have combined some bints taken from this 
tale, with others from Boccacio, in the })lot of /Tic J)cnl is an 
Ass—ii ])lay which, though not the most highly finished of liis 
compositions, is perhaps that which exhibits the strongest proofs 
of genius. 

"I’he political correspondence of Machiavelli, first published 
in 1767, is unquestionably genuine, and highly valuable. 1 ho 
unhappy circumstances in which his country was placed during 
the greater jiart of his public life, gave extraordinary en- 
couragement to diplomatic talents. From the moment tliat 
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Charles the Eighth tlcscended from tlie Alps, the whole cha- 
racter of Italian politics was changed. Tiie governments of 
the Peninsula ceased to form an independent system. Drawn 
from their old orbit by. the attraction of the larger bodies which 
now approached them, they became mere satellites of France 
wild Spain. All their disputes, internal and external, were de- 
cided by foreign influence. The contests of opposite factions 
were carried on, not as formerly in the Senate- House, or in 
the market-place, but in the antichambers of I.ouis and Ferdi- 
nand. Under these circumstances, the prosperity of the Italian 
Stales depended far njore on the ability of their foreign agents, 
than on the conduct of those who were intrusted with the do- 
mestic administration. The ambassador had to discharge 
functions far more delicate than transmitting orders of kaiglit- 
hood, introducing tourists, or preseuliiig his brethren with the 
Jiomage of his high consideration. He was an advocate to 
whose managenicnt the dearest interests of his clients were, 
intrusted, a .spj? clothed with an inviolable character. In- 
stead of consulting the tiignity of those whom he represented 
by a reserved manner aiul an ambiguous style, he was to 
plunge into all the intrigues of the court at wlncli he resided, 
to discover and flatter every weakness of the prince who go- 
verned his employers, of* the favourite who goveruetl ' the 
prince, and of the lacquey who governed tlie lavourite. He 
was to compliment the mistress and bribe the confessor, t(.> 
panegyrize or siipi)licate, to laugh or weep, to acconamoclate 
himself to every caj)rice, to lull every suspicion, to treasure, 
every hijit, to be every thing, to ob.serve t very thing, to en- 
dure every thing. High as the art of political intrigue had 
been carried in Italy, thobe were times which required it all. 

On tliose arduous errands a Machiavelli was frequently em- 
ployeil. He was sent to treat with the King of tlie Uomans 
and with the Duke of ^^llcntinoi.s. lie was twice ambas.satlor 
at the Court of Home, and thrice at that of France. In these 
missions, and in .several others of inferior importance, he ac- 
quitted himself with great dexterity. His dc.spatches Ibrm one 
of the most amusing and instructive collections extant. We 
meet with none of the mysterious jargon so common in mo- 
dern state-papers, the flash-language of political robbers and 
sharpers. The narratives arc clear and agreeably written; 
the remarks on men and things clever and judicious. The 
conversations are reported in a spirited and characteristic 
manner. \Vc find ourselves introduced into the presence of 
the men who, during twenty evcnlfid ycar.s, .swayed the desti- 
nies of Europe. 'Fheir wit and their follv, their frctfulness 
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:iik1 their merriment are exposed to ns. VVe are adinilted to 
overhear their chat, and to watch their ftiiiiiliar gestures. It 
is interesting and curious to recognise, in circumstances which 
elude the notice of liistorians, the feeble violence and shallow 
cunning of Louis the Twelftli; the bustling insignificance of 
Maximilian, cursed with an iiTij)otcnt pruriency for renown, 
rash yet timid, obstinate yet fickle, always in a hurry, yet al- 
ways too late; — the fierce and haughty energy which gave 
dignity to the eccentricities of Julius;— the soft and graceful 
maniuM s which masked the insatiable ambition and the impla- 
cable hatre{l of llorgia. 

We ha\e mentioned Borgia. It is impossible not to j)ansc 
for a momi nt on the name of a man in whom the ])olitical jno- 
rality of Italy was so strongly personified, partially bhaided 
with the sU'nier lineaments of tlie Spanish charactvr. On two 
im]U)iiant occasions Macluavelli was admiltiid to his society; 
once, at the moment when his sjilendid villany aehievi’d its 
most signal trimii[)h, when he caught in one snani and crushed 
at one blow all his most formidalile rivals; and again when, 
exhausted by dist'ase and overwhelmed by mislorlunes wliich 
no bnman jinuleiice could have averted, he was the prisoiuT 
of tJie deadliest enemy of his house. These interviews be- 
tween the greatest speculative and the greatest practical states- 
man of tlie age, are fully described in the corres])oiulence, and 
t’orm ])('rha})s the most interesting ])art of it. From some pas- 
sages in the 7V//?cc, and ]>erhaps also from some indistinct tra- 
ililions, several writers have siijiposed a connexion bctwtieii 
thosi‘ remarkable men much closer than ever exist etl. The 
Fnvoy has even been accused of jiromjiting the crimes of the 
artful and merciless tyrant. But from the ollicial documents 
it is clear that their intercourse, though ostensibly amicable, 
was in reality hostile. It cannot be doubted, however, that the 
imagination of Macliiavclli was strongly imjiressed and bis 
speculations on government coloured, by the observations 
which lie made on tlie singular character, and ecjiially singular 
fortunes, of a man who, under such disadvantages, h id achieved 
such exploits; who, when sensuality, varied through inmiiner- 
able forms, could no longer stimulate his sated mind, found a 
more powerful and durable excitement in the intense thirst of 
empire and revenge; — who emerged iVom the sloth and luxury 
of the Roman purple, the first prince and general oi' the ago ; — 
Avlio, trained in an un warlike profession, formed a gallant army 
out of the dregs of an unwarlike people; — who, after ac{|uiring 
sovereignty by destroying his enemies, accpiired pojmlarily by 
destroying his tools who had begun to employ for the most 
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salutary ends the power whieli he Jiad attained by the most 
atrocious means ; wlio tolerated within the sphere of his iron 
despotism no plunderer or op])re.ssor but himself; — and who 
fell at last amidst the mingled curses and regrets of a people 
of whom his genius had been tin' wonder, and might have been 
the salvation. Some of those crimes of Horgia which to us 
ap})ear the most odious, would not, froin ce.uses which we have 
already consid(n*c‘d, have struck an Italian of the filteenth cen- 
tury with e(]ual horror. Patriotic ie<']ing also iniglit induce. 
Machiavelli to look with sonu* indulgence and regret on tini 
nieniorv ()rthe ojily leader who coiiUl have defended the indo 
})endence of Italy against the confederate sj)oilers ol'Cambiay. 

On this subject Maeliiavelli lelt most strongly. Indeed the 
expulsion of the foreign tyrants, and the ji‘storalion of that 
golden age wJiich had preceded the irrii])tion of C'harles the 
Kighth, were projects which, at that time, lascinated all the 
master-sj)irits of Italy. The magnificent vision delighted the 
gTcat but ill regulated mind of Julius. It divided w’ilh manu- 
scripts and sauces, painters and falcons, the attention of the 
frivolous Leo. It ju’oinpted tlu' generous treason of Moroni. 
It imparted a transient energy to the I’etble mind and body of 
tlic last 8for/a. It excited for one moment an honest anibi- 
tion in the false heart of lV^cara. PenK'ily and itisolenee were 
not among the vices of the national charaett'r. To the diseri- 
minating cruelties of j)oliticians, committed for great ends on 
select victims, the moral code of the Italians was loo iiulnl- 
gent. But though they might have recourse to barbarity as 
an ex})edient, they did not recpiirc it as a stimulant. 'Phey 
turned with loathing Irom the atrocity of the strangers who 
seemed to love blood I’or its own sake, who, not content with 
subjugating, were imj)atient to destroy; who found a, liendish 
pleasure in ra//mg magnificent cities, eiilting the tliroats of 
enemies who cried lor (juarter, or siiilbcating an unarmed j)eo- 
j)le by thousands i'. the caverns to which lliey had fled ibr 
safely. 8iich were tht* scenes which daily excited the terror 
and disgust of a peo])le, amongst whom, till lately, the W’orst 
that a soldier had to fear in a pitched battle was the loss of his 
horse, and the ex})ensc of his ransom. The swinish intemper- 
ance of Swit/orland, the w olfish avarice of Spain, the gross licen- 
tiousness of the I'rench, indulged in violation of hospitality, of 
decency, ol* love itself, the wanton inhumanity wliicli was com- 
mon to all the invaders, liad rendered them objects of deadly 
hatred to the inhabitants of the Peninsula. * The wealth w Inch 

* The opoiiing stanzas of tlio Fourteenth Canto of the Orlando Fii- 
rioso, give a friglitful })icture of the state of Italy in those tiiiic*s. Yet, 
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liad been accumulated diirinj^ centuries oi* prosperity and re- 
pose, was rapidly melting away, "riie intellectual superiority 
of the oppressed peo|)le only rendered them more, keenly sen- 
sible of their political degratlation. LiUuature and taste, in- 
deed, still di.sguised with a Hush of hectic loveliness and bril- 
liancy the ravages of an incurable tlecay. The iron liad not 
yet enteied into the soul. ^J7ie time was lu'.t yet come when 
eloquence was to be gagged, and reason to be hoodwinked — 
when the haip of the ])oet was to be hung on the willows of 
Arno, and the right hand of th(‘ painter to forget its cunning. 
Yet a discerning- (‘ye might even then have seen that gt‘nins 
and learnijig would not long survive the statt* of things from 
which they had sj)rung — tliat the great men w ho.se tali nts gave 
lustre to that melancholy period had been Ibniied under tlie 
influence of hapjtier days, and w'ould leave no .successors be- 
liind them. "J'hc limes which .shine, wilh the greatest .s])len- 
douJ- in literary history are not always those to which the hu- 
man mind is most indebted. Of this we may be convinced, by 
comparing the gen<‘ratioii which follows tliem, w ith that which 
|)receded them, 'riie fir.st fruits which are reaped under a 
bad .system, often spring from seed .sown mulc'V a good one. 
Thus it was, in some nusasuro, witli the Augustan age. Thus 
it w'as w'itli the age, of Iiajiluiel and Ariosto, ol‘ Aldus and 
Veda. 

Machinvelli dee})ly regretted the misfortunes of his ccmnlry, 
and elearh' diset'vned the cause and the remedy. It was the 
military system of the Italian people which had extiiiguished 
their valour and discipline, and rendered their wa.aith an ea.sy 
prey to every foreign pluiuUu'er, '^Hie Secretary })rojected a 
sclieme, alike honourable to his liearl and to his intellect, for 
abolishing the ii.se oi' mercenary troop.^, and organizing a na- 
tional militia. 

The exertions which he made to (‘fleet this g-reat object 
ought alone to rescue his nauu^ from obloquy. Tliough his 
situation and his habits were ])acifie, he studied with intense 
assiduity the tlieory of w ar. He made hijuself master of all its 
detail.s. T he Florentine goveriuiumt entered into his view's. 
A council of w'ar was appointed. Levies were decreed. "J'hc 
indefatigable minister flew' from place to ])lace in order to 
8Uj)eriiitend the execution of his design. The times weiv, in 
some respects, favourable to the expcrihient. 'I'he .systi.'in of 


stnin<^e to say, Ariosto is speaking of the coudnet of those wlio called 
themselves Allies. 
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military tactics had undergone a great revolution. The cavalry 
was no longer considered as forming llie strength of an army. 
Tlie lioiirs which a citizen could spare from his ordinary em- 
ployments, though by no means sufficient to familiarize him 
with the exercise of a man-at-arms, might render him an use- 
fid foot-soldier. The dread of a foreign yoke, of plunder, 
massacre, and conllagration, might have conquered that repug- 
nance to military pursuits, which both the industry and the 
idleness of great towns commonly generate. For a time the 
scheme promised w'ell. The new troops acquitted themselves 
respectably in the field. Machiavelli looked with parental 
raj)tiire on tlie success of his plan ; and began to hope tliat the 
arms of Italy might once more be formidable to the barbarians 
of the Tagus and the Rhine. Rut the tide of misfortune came 
on before the barriers which should have withstood it were pre- 
pared. For a time, indeed, Florence might be considered as 
))eciiliarly fortunate. Famine and sword and pestilence bad 
ilevastatcd the fertile plains and stately cities of the Po. All 
the curses denounced of old against Tyre seemed to have fallen 
on \'enicc. Her merchants, already stood afar olF, lamenting 
for their great city. The time seemed near w hen the sea-w;ced 
should overgrow her silent Rialto, and the fisherman wash liis 
nets in her deserted arsenal. Naples had been four times 
conc[uercd and reconquered, by tyrants ecjually indilFerent to its 
welfare, and equally greedy for its spoils. Florence, as yet, had 
only to endure de<xradatioii and extortion, to submit to the 
mandates ol loreign powers, to buy over and over again, at an 
enormous price, what W'as already justly her own — to return 
thanks for being wronged, and to ask pardon for being in the 
right. She was at length deprived of the blessings even of this 
infamous and servile repose. Her military and political insti- 
tutions were swept away together. The Medici returned, in 
the train of foreign invaders, from their long exile. The policy 
of iMacliiavclli was abandoned ; and his public services were 
poverty, imprisonment, and torture, 
statesman still clung to his project with unabated 
ardour. With the view of vindicating it from some popular 
objections, and of refuting some prevailing errors on the sub- 
ject of military science, he wrote his seven books on the Art of 
War. This excellent work is in the form of a dialogue, '^riie 
opinions of tlie writer are put into the mouth of Fabrizio Co- 
lonnn, a powerful nobleman of the Ecclesiastical State, and an 
officer of distinguished merit in the service of the King of 
Spain. lie visits Florence on his way Irom Lombardy to his 
own domains. He is invited to meet some friends at the house 
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of Cosiino Rucellui, an amiable and accomplished young man, 
whose early death MachiavelU feelingly deplores. After par- 
taking of an elegant entertainment, they retire from the lieat 
into the most shady recesses of the garden. Fabrizio is struck 
by the sight of some uncommon plants. His host informs him 
that, though rare in modern days, they are frequently mention- 
ed by the classical authors, and tliat his grandfather, like many 
other Italians, amused himself With practising the ancient me- 
thods of gardening. Fabrizio expresses his regret that those 
who, ill later times, affected the manners of the old Romans, 
should select for imitation their most trilling pursuits. 'J"his 
leads to a conversation on the decline of military discipline, 
and on the best nutans of restoring it. The institution of the 
Florentine militia is ably defended; and several improvements 
are suggested in the details- 

The Swiss and the Spaniards were, at that time, regarded as the 
best soldiei'S in Kuro})e. The Swiss battalion consisted of pike- 
men, and bore a close resemblance to the Oreek })halanx. The 
Sjianiards, like the soldiers of Rome, were armed with the 
sword and the shield. "Hie victories of Flaminius and yFmilius 
over the Macedonian kings seem to prove the superiority of 
the wcaiions used by the legions. The same experiment Imd 
been recently tried with the same result at the battle of Ra- 
venna, one of those tremendous days into which human lolly 
and wickedness compress the whole devastation, of a iamine or 
a plague. In that memorable conflict, the infantry of Arrngon, 
the old companions of Gonsalvo, deserted hy all tlu‘ir allies, 
hewed a passage through the thickest of the imperial pikes, and 
effected an unbroken retreat, in the lace of the gend-annerie of 
l)e Foix, and the renowned artillery of Kste, Fabrizio, or ra- 
ther Machiavelli, proposes to combine the two systems, to arm 
the foremost lines wdth llie pike, for the purpose of repulsing ca- 
valry, and those in the rear witli sword, as being a weapon 
better adapted for every purpose. Throughout the work, the 
author expresses the highest admiration of the military science 
of the ancient Romans, and the greatest contempt for tlie maxims 
w'hich had been in vogue amongst the Italian commanders of 
the preceding generation. He prefers infantry to cavaliy, and 
fortified camps to fortified towns. He is inclined to subsitute 
rapid movements, and decisive engagements for tlic languid 
and dilatory operations of bis countrymen. He attaches very 
little importance to the invention of gunpowder. Indeed he 
seems to think that it ought scarcely to protliice any change 
in the mode of arming or of disposing troops. Tlie general 
testimony of historians, it must be allowed, seems to prove, 
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that the ill-constnictcd aiul ill-servetl artillery of those times, 
though useful in a su'ge, was of little value on the field of 
battle. 

Of the tactics of Machiavelli we will not venture to give an 
opini<'n ; Hut we are cerUii?\ tliat his book is most able and in- 
teresting. As a counnentary on the history of his times, it is 
invaluable. 'I'lie iiigennity, the grace, and the ])erspicnity of 
the style, and the ehajiience and animation of ])articiilai* pas- 
sages, must give })lcasure even to readers who take no interest 
ill the snbji'ct. 

'Die Prinva and the Discourses on law \v(‘rc written after 
the fall of the Kepnblican Government. The former was de- 
dicated to the young l.oren/o de Medici, '^fliis circumstance 
seems to have di^gusteil the conUanporarii's of the writer lar 
more tlian the doctrines which have ivndered the name of the 
Work odious in later liim s. It was consirlered as an indication 
of polilievd apostasy. The fact however se ems to have been, 
that ^lacldavelli, despairing of //a* iibniff of h'loivnct*, was in- 
cliinal to support any government wliich might preserve her 
imh nrc, ddie interval which separated a democracy and 
a dc>])otL‘an, ^Sodcrini and Loren/.o, seemed to vanish wdieii 
compared with the dlillrencc between the former and the pre- 
sent stall' of Italy, between the security, the opulence, and the 
re[)o>e which it had enjoyed under its native rulers, and the 
misery in which it had been plunged since the fatal year in 
which the first foreign tyrant had descended I’roin the Alps. 'Hie 
noble aiul palhi.'tic exlioitalion w ith wdiich the /V/>/rr concludes, 
shows how strongly the writer lelt upon tiiis subject. 

The 7^*///cc traces tin; ])rogress of an ambitious Man, the Dis- 
courses the progress of an ambitious Peojile. The same ))riu-' 
ciples on whicli, in the former work, tlie el<,‘Viition of an iiiili- 
vidual is explained, are applied, in the latter, to the longer du- 
ration and more coinjihix interests of a society. To a modern 
staU'sinan the form of the Discourses may ap})ear to be piierih'. 
Jii triitli Livy is not a liistoriMii on wdiom iiuieli reliance can 
be placed, c\cn in cases where ho must have possessed consi- 
derable jiicaiis ol‘ information. And his lirst Decade, to which 
Machiavelli lias confined himself, is scarcely entitled to more 
credit than our Chronicle of British Kings who reigned before 
the Boman iiiva.-iion. But his commentator is indebted to 
liini for little more than a few texts which he iniglit as easily 
have extracted from the Vulgate or the Decameron, The whole 
train ol’ thought is original. 

On the peculiar immorality which has rendered the Prince 
unpopular, and which is almost equally discernible in the Dis- 
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courses, we luive already given our opinion at length. We 
have attempted to show that it belonged ratiiei to the age than 
to tlie man, that it was a partial taint, and by no means implied 
general depravity. We cannot howevm* deny that it is a great 
blemish, and that it considerably diminishes the pleasure which, 
in other respects, those works must airord to every intelligent 
mind. 

It is, indeed, imj)ossible to conceive? a moi’c' healthful and vi- 
gorous conslitiition of the understanding thmi that which these 
works indicate, 'i'lie fjiialities of the. acliv(? and tin? contem- 
jdative statesman appear to have bivn bhaidc'd, in the mind of 
the writer, into a rare and exejuisite liarmony. His skill in tlic 
details of business had not been accjiiiretl at llu* exjMmsi' of his 
general powers. It liad not rendered iiis mind less com])re- 
hensive; bni it had servc'd to correct his speculations, and to 
inij^art to them that vivid and j>racti(‘al character which so 
widely ilistingiiishc's them from the vague tiieories of most po- 
Jilieal philosoi)liers. 

Kvery ntaii who has seen the world knows thal nothing is so 
useless as a general maxim. If it be wry moral and very true, 
it may serve for a copy to a charity-hoy. If, like those of 
lloehel’oucaiilt, ii be s])ai kliug aud \n him deal, it may make an 
excellent motto for an essay. But few, indeed, of the many 
wise a])ophlhegms which have betm nttered, from the timc'ol’the 
S('\en Sages of (iiHS'Ce to that of Boor Uicharcl, have pi event- 
ed a single Ibolisli actit>n. We give the highest and llie most 
peeiiliar })raisi‘. to the preeejits ol‘ Aiaehiaveili, when we say that 
the\ may IVetjiienlly he of real use in regiilaling eondnet — not 
so much because they are more jusl, or more profound, (lian 
those which might be eulled I'rom otlun* author'^, as because 
they ean be more readily apj)lied to the problems of real life. 

1 here are errors in these works. But thev are errors which 
a writer, silnaled like Machiavelli, could scarcely avoid. They 
arise, for tin; most ])art, from a single delect wiiich ap]x;ars to 
ns to })ervade his wluile sysUan. In his })olitical seluane, the 
imams had been more deeply considt red than the (aids. The 
great principle, thal societies and laws exist only for the piir- 
posi? of increasing the sum of private happiness, is not recog- 
nised with snllicient clearness. The good of the body, distinct 
Irom the good of the members, and sonu'time.s Inirdly compa- 
tible with it, seems to he the object which he proposes to Inm- 
sell. ()1 all political fallacies, ibis has had the widi‘st and the 
most mischievous o]icration. The state of society in the little 
commonwealths of (b'ecce, the close connexion' and mutual 
dependence of the citizens, and the severity of the laws of war, 
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tended to encourage an opinion which, under such circumstan- 
ces, could hardly be called erroneous. The interests of every 
iudivulual were inseparably bound up with those of the state. 
An invasion destroyed his corn-fields and vineyards, drove him 
from his home, and compelled him to encounter all the iiard- 
shii)s of a military life. A peace restored him to security and 
comfort. A victory doubled the number of his slaves. A de- 
feat perhaps made him a slave himself. When Pericles, in the 
Peloponnesian war, told the Athenians that, if their country 
triumphed, their private losses would speedily he re})aired ; 
hut lliat, if their arms failed of success, every individual a- 
inongst them would probably be ruined, * — he spoke no more 
tlian the truth. He spoke to men wliom the tribute of van- 
«|iiished cities supplied with footl and clothing, with the luxury 
of the bath and the amusements of the theatre, on whom tlie 
greatness of their country conferred rank, and before whom 
the members of less prosperous communities trembled ; — and to 
men who, in case of a change in the public fortunes, woiijd, at 
least, be deprived of every comfoit, and every distinction which 
they enjoyed. To be butchered on the smoking ruins of their 
city — to bo dragged in chains to a slave-market — to see one 
chfid torn from tlu*m to dig in the quarries of Sicily, and an- 
other to guard the harams of Persepolis : — those were the' IVe- 
quent and probablt* conse(|iiences*of national calamities. I Icnce, 
among the Oreeks, patriotism l)ecamc a governing principle, or 
ratlier an ung(»veriiable passion. Both their ]('gislators and 
their philosophers took it for granted, that, in pn)\iding for the 
strength and greatness of the state, tliey siillicienlly provided 
for the hap})iness of the people. Hie writers of the Homan 
empire lived under despots, into whose dominion a luindred na- 
tions were ineltiHl tlown, and wliost^ gardens would have cover- 
ed the little commonwealths of Pliliiis and PlaUea. Yet they 
continued to emjil(>y the same language, and to cant about the 
duly of sacrificing every thing to a country to whicli they owed 
nothing. 

Causes similar to those which had influeiicecl the disposition 
of the (i reeks, ojieraled powerfully on tlie less vigorous and 
tlaring character of the Italians. They, too, were members of 
small communities. Every man was deeply interested in the 
Welfare of the society to wliicli he belonged, — a partaker in its 
wealth and its })()vi‘rty, in its glory and its shame. In the age 
of Macliiavelli, tliis was peculiarly tlie case. Public events 
had produced an immense sum of money to private citizens. 


♦ 'flmrytlides. ii. 
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Tlie Northern invaders had brought want U> their boards, in- 
infaniy to their beds, fire to their roots, and the knife to their 
throats. It was natural that a man who lived in times like 
these, should overrate the importance of those measures by 
which a nation is rendered formidable to its neighbours, and 
undervalue those which make it prosperous wdthin itself. 

Nothing is more remarkable, in the political treatises of 
Machiavelli, than the fairness of mind which thej^ indicate. 
It appears wdiere the author is in the wrong, almost as strongly 
as where he is in the right. He never advances a false opinion 
because it is new or splendid, because he can clothe it in a 
happy phrase, or defend it by an ingenious sophism. His er- 
rors are at once explained, by a reference to the circumstances 
in which he w^as placed. They evidently w'ere not sought out; 
they lay in his way, and could scarcely be avoided. Such mis- 
lakcs must necessarily be committed by early speculators in 
every science. 

In this resj)ect, it is amusing to compare the Prince and the 
Discourses w'ith the S))irit of Law's. Montesquieu enjoys, 
perhaps, a w'ider celebrity than any political w'riter of modern 
Euro})e. yomething he doubtless ow’os to his merit, but much 
more to his fortune. He had the good luck of a valentine. 
He caught the eye of the French nation, at the moment when it 
w’ as waking from the long sleep of political and religious bigotry; 
and, in consequence, he became a favourite. The English, at 
that time, considered a Frenchman who talked about consti- 
tutional checks and fundamental law's, as a prodigy not less 
astonishing than the learned pig or the musical infant. Spe- 
cious but shallow, studious of elfect, indillerent to truth, eager 
to build a system, but careless of collecting those materials out of 
which alone a sound and durable system can be built, he con- 
structed theories as rapidly, and as slightly, as card-houses, — 
no sooner projected than completed — no sooner completed than 
blown away — no sooner blown aw'ay than forgotten. Machia- 
velli errs only because his ex}»erience, accpiired in a very pe- 
culiar state of society, could not abvays enable him to calcu- 
late the effect of institutions differing from those of wdiich he 
had observed the operation. Montesquieu errs, becaOse he 
has a fine thing to say, and is resolved to say it. If the phe- 
nomena w'hich lie beuu'e him will not suit his purpose, all his- 
tory must be ransacked. If nothing established by authentic 
testimony can be raked or chipped to suit his Procrustean hy- 
potliosis, he puts up with some monstrous fable about Siam, 
or Bantam, or Japan, told by writers compared with whom 
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Lucian and Gulliver were veracious — liars by a double right, 
as travellers and as Jesuits. 

Propriety of thought, and propriety of diction, are com- 
monly found together. Obscurity and alfectation are the two 
greatest faults of style. Obscurity of exj)ression generally 
springs from contusion of ideas ; and the same wish to dazzle, 
at any cost, which produces allectatiun in the manner of a 
writer, is likely to produce so])liistry in his reasonings. The 
judicious and candid mind of Machiavelli shows itself in liis 
luminous, manly, and jiolivshed language. 'Hie style of Mon- 
tesquieu, on the other liand, indicates in every })age a lively 
and ingenious, but an unsound mind. Every trick of expres- 
sion, from the mysterious conciseness of an oracle to the tlip- 
panev of a Parisian coxcomb, is employed to disguise the fal- 
lacy of some 2 )ositions, and the triteness ol’ others. Absurdi- 
ties are brightened into epigrams ; — truisms arc darktaied into 
enigmas. It is with dilliculty that tlie strongest eye can sus- 
tain the glare with which some parts art' illuminated, or pene- 
trate die sliade in which others are concealed. 

The political wxirks of Macliiavelli derive a peculiar interest 
from the mournful earnestness which he manilests whenever he 
touches on topics connected with the calamities of his native 
land. It is dillicult to conceive any situation more jiainful than 
that of a great man, condemned to watch the lingering agony 
of an exhausted country, to tend it during the akeruate fits of 
stupefaction and raving which precede its di.>..'>olutiou, to see 
the symptoms of vitality disappear one by one, till nothing is 
left but coldness, darkness, and corruption. To this joyless 
and thankless duty was Machiavelli called. In the energetic 
language of the prophet, he was * mad for the sight of his (*yes 
which lie saw ’ — disunion in the council, ellemiiiacy in the camp, 
liberty extinguished, commerce decaying, national honour sul- 
lied, an enlightened and flourishing people given over to the 
ferocity of ignorant savages. Though his opinions bad not es- 
caped the contagion of that political immorality which was com- 
mon among his countrymen, his natural disposition seems to have 
been rather stern and impetuous than pliant and artful. Wlien 
the misery and degradation of Florence, and the foul outrage 
which he had himself sustained raised his mind, the smooth 
craft of his profession and his nation is excliaiiged for the ho- 
nest bitterness of scorn and anger. I le speaks like one sick 
of the calamitous times and abject people among whom his lot 
is cast. He pines for the strength and glory of ancient Koine, 
for the fasces of Brutus and the sword of Scipio, the gravity of 
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tlic curiile chair, and the bloody pomp of the triumphal sacri- 
fice. He seems to be transported back to the days when cijrht 
hundred thousand Italian warriors sprung to anus at the ru- 
mour of a Chillic invasion. He breathes all the spirit of those 
intrepid and haughty patricians, who forgot the dearest ties of 
nature in the claims of public duty, who looked with disdain on 
the elephants aiul on the gold of Pyrrhus, and listened with un- 
altered composure to the tremendous tidings of (^annse. Like 
an ancient tem})le deformed by the barbarous architecture of a 
later age, his character acquires an interest from tlic very cir- 
cumstances whicli debase it. The original proportions are 
rendered more striking by the contrast which they present to 
the mean and incongruous additions'. 

The influence of the sentiments which we have described, 
was not apparent in his writings alone. Ilis enthusiasm, barred 
from the career wliicli it would have selected for itself, seems 
to have found a vent in desperate levity. He enjoyed a vin- 
diclive pleasure in outraging the opinions of a society which he 
(lespised. He became careless of those decencies whicli were 
expected from a man so highly distinguished in the literary and 
political world. The sarcastic bitterness of his conversation, 
disgusted those who were more inclined to accuse his licenti- 
ousness than their own degeneracy, ami who were unable to 
conceive the strength of those emotions which are concealed 
by the jests of the. wretched, and by the follies of the wdse. 

The historical works of Machiavelli still remain to be con- 
sidered. TJie life of Castruccio Caslracani w ill occupy us for 
a very short time, and would scarcely have demanded our notice, 
had ft not atti’iicted a much greater share of public attention 
than it deserves. Few books, indeed, couUl be more interest- 
ing than a careful and judicious account, from such a pen, of 
the illustrious Prince of Lucca, the most eminent of those Ita- 
lian clfiefs, who, like Pisistratiis and (ielon, accpiired a power 
felt rather than seen, and resting, not on law or on prescription, 
but on the public favour and on their great personal qualities. 
!Such a work would exhibit to us the real nature of that species 
of sovereignty, so singular and so often misunderstood, which 
the Greeks denominated tyranny^ and which, modified in some 
degree by the feudal system, reappeared in the commonwealths 
of Lombardy and Tuscanv. But this little composition of Ma- 
chiavelli is in no sense a fiistoiy. It has no pretensions to fi- 
delity. It is a Irifie, and not a very successful trille. It is 
.scarcely more authentic than ilie novel of Belpliegor, and is 
very much duller, 
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The last great work of tJiis illustrious iuan was the History 
of his native city. It w.ms written by the coniinaiul of the 
Pope, who, ns chief of the house of Metlici, was at that time 
sovereign of Florence, The characters of Cosmo, of Piero, 
and of I^ori n/o, are, however, treated with a JVeedom and im- 
partiality (‘((ually honourable to the writer and to the patron. 
Th e miseries and hmniliations of depeiuhmce, the bread vvdiicli 
is more bitter than every other food, tlie stairs which arc more 
painful than every other aseiaiu * had not brokem tin* spirit 
of Maehiavelli. 'J'lii* most corrupting post in a corrupting 
profession, had not (le})raved the generous heart of Clement. 

The Ilislory does ]\ot appear to he the. fruit of much indiis~ 
try or res(‘arcli. It is uit(jn(*stional)ly inaccurate. Put it is 
elegant, liv(‘ly, and j)ietures(pie, beyojul any other in the Ita- 
lifin language. I’hc* read<*r, we believe, carries away from it 
a mon* vivid and a mor(* faitlifni impression of tin* iiational 
cliaraett*!* and niainu*rs tban from mori* (‘orrect ai'comits. 
I'ln* truth is, that tin* book belongs rather to ajicient than to 
nnxha'n literatnrt*. It is in the style*, not of Davila atid Claren- 
don, but of Herodotus and Faeitiis : and tin* elassieal histories 
may almost be ealled romann s foniulecl in I’aet. The relation 
is, no doubt, in all its priiu*ipal ]K)ints, strictly true. But the 
nnmerons little ineide*iits whieh height(*n tin* interest, the 
words, the g(*stnres, the l<x)ks, are (‘\idenlly fnrnisln'd by the 
injagination of the author, "lln* I'ashion ol* later times is tiil- 
ferent. A more exact narrative* is given by tin* writer. It may 
be doubted whetln r more exact' notions are eonviyed to the 
reader. The best portraits art* those in which tln re is a slight 
mixturt; of caricature’; and we are not aware, that thcl)est histo- 
ries are not those in which a little t>f the t*xaggeration of ficti- 
tious narrative is judiciously employed. Something is lost in 
accuracy; but much is gained in eifect. d'he i'ainter lines are 
neglected; but the great characteristic icatuves are nnjmnted 
on the mind for ever. 

The History terminates willi the death of Lorenzo dc Me- 
dici. Maehiavelli hail, it seems, intended to continue it to a 
later period. But his death prevented the execution of his 
design; and the melanclioly tusk of recording the desolation 
and shame of Italy devolved on Guicciardini. 

Maehiavelli lived long enough to see the commencement of 
the last struggle for I'lorentine liberty. Soon after his death, 
monarchy was iiiially established, — not such a monarchy as that 


^ Dante Paradisu, Canto xvii. 
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of which Cosmo had laid tlie foundations doeji in the constitu- 
tion and feelings of his country men, and which Lorenzo had 
embellished with the tropliies of every science and every art ; 
but a loathsome tyranny, proud and mean, cruel aiul ieeble, 
bigotted and lascivious, 'riie cbaracler of .Macblavelli w'as 
liateful to the new masters of Italy ; and those ])arts of liis 
theory which Wf'«^ In strict accordance with their own daily 
practice, alforded a pretext for blackcnini»‘ his memory, lli^ 
works were misrepresented hy the Jearned, nJiscon^trlled by 
the ignorant, censured by the church, abused, with all the ran- 
cour of siinuhited virtue, by the minions of a, b:r e despotism, 
and the prit'sls of a leaser superstition. The ninne of tlie man 
whose genius had illnminaletl all tht: dark places of policy, 
and to whosi! patriotic wisdom an oj)pr(‘sscd ])eoj)le liad owed 
their last chanee <'*f einaneipation and n‘venge 5 passed into a 
})rovorb of inliuny. For more than two hmulreil yiairs his 
bones lay uiidisliiigiiished. At leiigih, an Fnglish nobleman 
paid the last honours to the greatest stalesniau of Florence. 
In llui Church of Santa ( ’roci*, a monunu nt was erec‘ted to his 
memory, which is coniemplated with reverenci* by all wdio can 
<listinguish the virtues of a. grt^at mind I’nroiigh the c()n'ii))tions 
of a degenerate age; — and which will Ik' approaclu'd wilh still 
deej)er liomage whi u the object to wliicli his public life was 
devoted shall be attaiiu'd, — when the Ibreign yoke shall be 
broken, when a second Proecita shall avenge the* wrongs of 
Naj)les, when a happier Jtierj/i shall restore lh(‘ gotul estate ot 
J^ome, wiien tint streets of FlorcJiee ajid pM)l(>gna shall again 
resound with their ancient war cry — Vopohr, inpidu; mmiano I 
tininni ! 


Aut. II. -c/ Desiripiiou ttf AiCirf ami Ktfhtvl Vo/ranoeSj 
Ihinorkfi on Ha ir Origin, ihvir Vhvn\iv<tl Plwnomvnd, and 
Character of their Pro<lt«fs, as detenu ined tp the Cont/i/im 
Earth daring the period of tin ir Eonnaf ion, Eiing the Snhstance 
of some Lertnres de/ircred tnfrre the Cnirersifg of Oxford, V‘dh 
much additnmal Matter, I5y Charlf.s Dauueny, M. D > 
F. R. y. &c. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1820. 

/r^EouiGY is the youngest of the physical sciences; and has 
becti but lately i)ul into proj)er traiiiing. Long alter 
tlie principles of inductive reasoning had been successfully 
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api)lied to other branches of knowledge, tlie most fanciful 
speculations, resembling rallier the fantastic creations of a 
poetical imagination than the sober deductions of philosophy, 
were gravely brought forth as theories of the formation of the 
earth. Until the time of Saussure and of Hutton, few of 
those who attempted to describe the appearances of the earth\s 
surface, or to n^ason u[)on tliom, appear to have had a just 
conception of the manner in wliich geological observations 
ought to be conducted, oi' the legitimate end of all such in- 
<jiiiries, or of those limits which man, being no other than ‘ AVz- 
ttirre mimsfvr et rnterpres^ ’ can never pass, without the certainty 
of being lost in the regions of fancy and conjecture- But the 
precision wliicli has been introduced into the researches of 
geologists since that period, and chiefly within the last twenty 
years, has rescued them from the reproach so justly cast 
their predecessors, of being little belter than visionary theorists, 
and bids fair to bring geology nearer to the rank of an exact 
science, than there seemed at one time any n^ason to i;xpect. 
Much light has been thrown upon the theory of the formation of 
stony bodies, by experiments in our laboratories, microscopic as 
they must be considered, when contrasted with the operations of 
nature. By the careful examination which lias been instituted 
into tlu‘, pliciioinena of volcanoes ; by the investigation ol the 
nature of those countries which now are, or have been the 
seat of volcanic action; and linally, by the ajipln.rtion of ilic 
observations so made to the appearances exliibiied by the non- 
volcanic unstralified rocks, both as regards their mineralogical 
structure, and their relations to the strata with wliich they are 
associated, more has been done to dispel the obscurity and 
difliculties which involved some of the timdamenial (jiiestions 
of geology, than by any other class of observations. 'J'liere is, 
perliaps, no department of this science wliich possesses a greater 
degree of interest; and there are certainly few occasions wlien 
an ordinary spectator can so largely particijiate in ihe plea- 
sure which a geologist derives from his re‘-earclies. The spec- 
tacle of a vast mountain, like Ktna, covering an area of a hun- 
dred and eighty miles circumference, and rising ‘ in solitary 
‘ grandeur* to the height of above 19,009 feet, vomiting foilli 
smoke and flame, and showers of ashes and ignited fragments 
of rocks, and pouring down its sid(*s rivers of molten stone, 
some thousand feet in width, is perhaps one of the most su- 
blime and impressive tliat can be imagined. But if he wlio 
has the good fortune to witness a volcanic eriijition, besides 
possessing a mind capable of receiving those deep impressions 
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Avlilch such a scene must leave on every intelligent spectator, 
has directed his attention to geological incjiiiries, the ellect up- 
on him must far exceed what would be produced upon an or- 
dinary observer, and its full force can be known to those only 
wlio, like himself, have cultivated this most alluring field of 
pliilosophical speculation. 

The author of tlie work of which w^c now propose to lay a 
brief account before our readers, is by far the most accurate 
and scientific iiujuirer into the whole range of volcanic pheno- 
mena, who has yet laid the result of liis labours before the 
public. Besides mucli original information derived from his 
own observations, in the several volcanic districts wdiicli he 
visited, he has collected wdiat was most valuable and worthy of 
preservation from preceding autliors. We consider his work 
ns one of the most useful contributions to geological science 
that lias yet appeared ; and it is another addition to the many 
important donations whieli geologists have had to acknow- 
ledge, of late years, from the ITniversily of Oxford. ''riie 
names of Professor Buck land, and of the Keverend William 
C\)nybeare, have long lieen distinguished among the most emi- 
nent geologists ol‘ the present day; and we are confident that 
those lt‘anu*d jiersons will not think that we do them injustice, 
by placing Dr Daubeiiy in the same rank w^ith themselves. In 
bearing our huinhhi testimony to tluj value of their labours as 
men ()l‘ seit'iiec, and associating their iianK\s with tliatof iJie 
renowned rnivt rsity to which they Iielong, we eauiioL omit to 
noticH’, and esjiccially in i^-f-rence to the work now' belbre ns, 
liow' much classical learning may be made to emhellish and 
dilfiise :v chiu iii over even the driest tlelails of vsciciitilic inves- 
tigation. 

Dr Daubeny, who is now a kVllow of Magdalen (College, 
and !^•ofcs^ol■ ofClicmistry at Oxford, appears to have ])assed 
the w'int'cr of I81fi-17 at Edinburgh, and during that time to 
lei' c attended the h etiin s of our eminent professor of Natu- 
ral History, Mr Jam(‘s(;ii. 'Hie ojiinions which lie lieard de- 
livered ill the lecture-room, and the discussions that took place 
among the geologists whom he saw^ nl that time, upon the then 
so mucli disputecl origin of the traji-roeks, ap[)ear to have im- 
pressed liim very strongly with the eonvictioii, that an ajipeal 
to the phenomena of existing volcanoes was most likely to throw 
light upon the particular structure and relations of these rocks, 
as well as to explain many of the changes which the* Mirl'ace of 
the earth has undergone. 

^ 1 rccollcLt sa a3 the yeai 1810, wlieu I was iiiy 
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»ttulie« at Edinbui'gh, being led by something liko this train of thought, 
to meditato th(», excursions that I have since accomplislied, in the hope 
of supplying in some mojisnre this gap in our geological knowledge. It 
is tiTie, that at the time I made this resolution, I was far from viewing 
the question as I do at pnvsent, or from being persuaded, as I now am, 
that volcanic and trap rocks are, for the most part, at least, analogous 
formations, calculat(‘d mutually to reflect light iqxm (wdi other ; on the 
conti*ai*y, I was th(‘n rather a convert to the views of Professor Jameson, 
whose opinions on all subjects connected Avith geology, were received 
among his piqnls Avith that respect, to wliich his acknowledged accuracy 
and extent of practical information justly entitled th(*m. 

‘ Still, Avith all my deference for the Professors judgment, I never 
rose from the inquiry Avitliout a conviction that something was yet 
wanting to complete the chain of his proofs, and that, in order to deter- 
mine Avhether trap rocks Avere really of igneous origin or not, the most 
effectual method Avould he, to compare them in all their details Avith 
products universally acknowledged to be volcanic. 

‘ I felt that for this puiposo a mere examination of hand specimens 
was not sufficient, the very spots thcinselv(‘s should b<' visited, and the 
circumstances of geological position, as well as the natun^ of the rocks 
associated, carefully conii)ared A\dth Atdiat av(* see in the trap districts, 
which liave excited so much attention and dispute. ’ p. 4. 

He appears to have been further imlucecl to prepare himself 
for an examination of those countries, from the prospect he had 
of obtaining an appointment, ‘ which would liave entailed the 
‘ necessity of a five year’s residence abroad ; ’ meaning, Ave 
presume, the Radcli/re Travelling Fellowship; one of those 
munificent endowments, Avhich we greatly envy, though we cer- 
tainly do not in the most remote degree griidgt*, the English 
Universities the possession of, for the promotion of science and 
learning, in the institutions of our own country. Although 
disappointed in his expectations, by an accitlent, Dr Daubeny 
did not desist from tlie preparations he was making for the 
task he afterwards undertook, and so ably accomplished. 

The work is divided into four parts ; the first of which de- 
scribes the extinct volcanoes of France and (Tcrmany ; tlic se- 
cond, the volcanic districts of Hungary, Italy, Sicily, and the 
Lipari Islands, all Avhich countries were visited by tlie author. 
In the third part, he has given a description, from other au- 
thors, of the Volcanoes of Iceland, and other parts of Europe, 
which he did not visit, as well as of those which exist on the 
continents and Islands of the other three divisions of the globe. 
The last part is devoted to the consideration of the general in- 
ferences which may be deduced from Volcanic Phenomena. 
We doubt whether the valuable materials contained in the 
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work are arranged in the most lucid order; and are disposed to 
suggest to the consideration of the learned author, when the 
book comes to a second edition, wliether they miglit not l)e ad- 
vantageously recast. We arc of opinion, that nearly the whole 
of the last part should be })laced at the beginning, rather than 
at the end of the volume ; that he should then proceed to a 
description of the volcanoes that are now in action, or have 
been so within human record, in all parts of the world ; that he 
should next take up the subject of extinct volcanoes; and con- 
clude with that part in which he treats of the connexion that 
may be traced between existing volcanoes and the old rock 
formations. It w'ould be useful also to })refix an account of 
the chief substances that are found constituting volcanic rocks. 
As this w'ork will be read cliicHy by those wdio have made some 
advancement in geological studies, there is no objection to the 
arrangement we have proposed, on the score of its treating 
of the theory of volcanic action, before the evidence on which 
it is founded is brought forw^ard. Some general view^ of what 
is intended to be proved, renders the evidence more intelligible 
and attractive. We shall in some degree adoj)t this arrange- 
ment ill tile account we propose to give of tlie contents of the 
WHirk, but must refer our readers to the book itselF for the de- 
scriptions of the volcanic districts of difterent countries, con- 
tained ill the three first parts, as we shall not have space to do 
more than allude to them very cursorily. 

In considering ihe jihenomena of volcanoes, one of the first 
questions we ask ourselves is, to what cause can that heat be 
ascribed, which is capable of producing such powerful et- 
fects ; which, in some situations, has continued without inter- 
mission, as in the case of Stroniboli, for more than tw'o thou- 
sand years ; in others, after pouring forth matter sufficient 
to cover the surface of a vast region, so entirely disappears for 
centuries, that the mouth of the fiery furnace is covered with 
verdure and lofty trees ; and again, after this long interval of 
repose, bursts forth afresh, witli all its former violence ? The 
action of volcanoes is ascribed, by the earlier writers on Geo- 
logy, to the inflammation of beds of coal, sulphur, and other 
inflammable matters which are found near the surface of the 
earth, and which have been set fire to by some spontaneous in- 
flammation, similar to wdiat takes place ujion mixing sulphur 
and iron filings, moistening them, and burying them under 
ground in a mass. And this hypothesis of volcanoes being fed 
by beds of coal and masses of petroleum, inflamed by some sub- 
stances, or combination of substances, spontaneously coinbus- 
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1ms been niaintainccl even by so able aiul so late a writer 
as Breislak. But it is obvious no aceiunulation of such inllaiii- 
rnable materials as are here supposed, would be adefjuate to the 
eflects ; and the products of those coal-mines which have been 
accidentally set on fire, and have continued burning for centu- 
ries, bear no analogy whatever to those tliat are met with in vol- 
canoes. liesidcs, the great masses of inflammable materials 
are confined to the secondary and superficial strata; and none 
of the products ejected by volcanoes bear any resemblance to 
tliose strata ; but, on the contrary, from their intimate alliance 
with the primary rocks, prove that the scat of volcanic action 
must be situated amongst them, and most probably at a great 
depth. 

A more plausible theory has been suggested by the dis- 
covery of the metallic nature of the bases of the earths and 
alkalies, and the avidity wdth which these combine with oxygen, 
producing in that combination a high temperature accompanied 
l)y vivid inflamation. It is supposed that if these materials exist 
in snlficient (jiiantity in the interior of the earth, and if water 
be admitted to them, from what we know of the violence of 
the action in our minute experiments, a heat would be pro- 
duced quite equal to all the eflects wdnch arc exhibited in 
volcanic eruptions. Nor is it a very imj)robable siip))ositi(')n 
that there may be local accumulations, or even partial jiroiluc- 
tions of these pure nnoxydized bases, since wc know that nearly 
the whole of the external crust of the earth is com[)()'Hed of them 
in union with oxygen, and which is capable of being scpaiattal 
from them. This is the hypothesis which Dr Dauheiiy con- 
siders most consistent, not only with the phenomena which 
precede and accompany volcanic eruptions, but w ith the nature 
of the substances which they eject, and he supports this view 
with a body of evidence, which bears no marks of having been 
sought out to support a preconceived theory ; he appears to have 
C('mlncted the inquiry with all the fain^ess of a jnind anxious 
only lor the discovery of truth, 1 he conditions necessary for 
this hypothesis are, that the metallic bases should he situated 
‘ at a de])th sufliciently great to have precluded the access of 
‘ air, which would have long ago imparted to them the very 
‘ principle, to the absorption of which the volcanic action is 
‘ attributed ; ' and, suwuUy^ that water should have access to 
them. 

« rioaco tlio rocks, wliirli appear to procc*e(l tVoui the fociis cjf a vol- 
cano, on^lit to ho derived ratli<*r from arranilic and other of the older 
formations, than from those of miHlcru dale; and the teases evolved dur- 
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in^ the process onglit to consist, in part at least, of those* which we 
know to he j<iveri out, when water is made to act upon the^ alkaliiu* ami 
eartliy haR(*s. ' p. S59. 

Tlie whole range of volcanic products, whether found in re- 
cent volcanoes or in those that are properly termed extinct, are 
composed of materials intimately allied with the constituent 
parts of the primary rocks. Felspar and mica, but especially 
the former, under a great variety of modifications, may be said 
to form more than nine- tenths of the whole ; mul the unaltered 
masses that are thrown out belong, if not exclusively, in au 
equally great proportion to the same class. After a detailed 
examination of the nature of lavas and other solid products of 
volcanoes, ])r Daubeny makes the following remarks : — 

* Now, although the preceding enumemtion indicates such a variety 

with regard to the positiuii of volcanic formal ions, as may seem at first 
sight to hatih* all gene?*al conclusions, yet, when we consider, that in the 
majority of instance's, the rocks have been n'fern'd either to the primi- 
tive or transition ami that, in the r<*inaining ones, the latter were 

at a dej)th far less considerahlt* than that at tvhich we sliall afterwards 
find reason to coiiclmlc' tlie voh'anh* force itself to ri'side, 1 think it may 
not unfairly h(* ])r«*.sunH‘d, tliat volcanoes have universally broken out 
amongst the older formations, or those most neui’ to the nucleus, what- 
ever it may he, of the ghihe, 

* ll is oh\ious, indeed, that, in those cases in which voh anoes have 
appeared in tlie midst of ])rimitive rocks, we cannot jiresume the seat o’f 
acfimi to reside amongst those of a later flate, hul that the reverse doivs 
not hold good ; so that if w<' only admit that any certain ])o*«ition is to 
he JiNsigiied to tliese y>/’0.7.vcAs', a single case of tlieir occuin*nce in tlie 
midst of older for;nati<:n> would overturn e\'(*iy infen*nce, to he derived 
from tiu'ir being o]»ser\ed to emanate from strata of a more ri'cent date. 

‘ This j)re.-.uni|)tlon is fartluT stnuigthened, by consi<Icnng the nalnro 
of the substances, found in the midst of lavas, which ])reM?rve any traces 
of tJieir original <*liaract(*rs, or llic loose niaisoo of unaltered rocks, that 
are occasionally thrown out. 

‘ Amongst the former, 1 have never seen or lu'ard described any sub- 
stance lliat bore tlie, sliglitcst resemblance to the cojistituents of sei'on- 
ilary strata, hut have often observed iiiihedded ])oitions uJjicli pre^ent 
th<‘ aj)]»earaiic«' of altered granitic rocks,* p. ikSo. 

‘ We havi* tiius jirrived at tlie conclusion, that the chnractei-s of vol- 
canic products in general ai*o such as lead to a fair presnniplion, that 
they are d(*rived fniiii some, of tlie older rock formations, a fact fully 
couth ineil by a consideration of the phenomena attendant on an iTnption, 
the g(‘iieval tenor of which })laiidy denotes, that tin* focus of the action is 
ftituated at a di*[)tli at least as great, iis that to which granite ('xtemis. 

‘ 1 <lo not lay any stress on the remarks of Stnkeley, tvlio <*a1c;ila(es 
from the compass of coiuilry over which eartiKpuikes hate been felt, ihut 
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the force must in some instances he 200 miles beneath tlio surface, bo> 
cause we have reason to beli(?ve, that tb(i vibmtions may be j^ropagated 
laterally far beyond the ininn^diate influence' of the impelling fon*e ; l)ut 
I would argue from the immense mass of materials <*jecte<l by Vesuvius 
or Etna, without exhausting itself, or causing any diminution in its own 
dimensions ; from tlio prodigious height to which tin* trachytic nucleus 
of a volcano is raised, as at Tenerifl’e, and in Kcpiinoxial America; and, 
lastly, from the immense violence of the eruptions, which w()uld shiver 
to atoms any superlicaal covering of rock, that tlie (‘lastic vapours must 
he disengag(‘d at a <leptli at least as gr<‘at as that to which the crust of 
the earth can he Mippos<*d to extend. * p. 889. 

Another and a very conclusive proof that the nialerifils acted 
upon by volcanic agency are situated at a great depth, is the 
enormous quantity of matter which has been ejected, so great 
that, had they been situated near the surface, the nioiintain 
must long since have disa})peared. ll lias bcmi calculated tluit 
the matter thrown out by X'esuvius at dillereiit tiiiujs far 
exceeds the bulk of the mountain, and ye( the latter lias under- 
gone no diminution. This was nanarked even by the ancients ; 
and Seneca, after starting tin* diflicnlty, solvers it by remark- 
ing, tliat the lire of the volcano in ipso fnonfe von aJiivrnltun 
halvt^ sed riavi. 

With regard to tlic second condition necesNury for this hy- 
pothesis, namely, the accessibilit}' of water to the metallic bases, 
the evidence which Dr Danbeny has atldnced, may certainly 
be considered as highly favourable to the view he has taken. 
It seems to be a general rule, subject only to very slight and 
doubtful exce|)tions, that all gniups of volcanic mountains are 
in the neighbourhood of large masses of salt w'ater. (.)!' one 
hundred and sixty- three active volcanoes enumerated by Arago, 
all, or neaily all, are situated wirhin a sliort distance oJ‘ tlu^ 
sea ; and even tliose in South America occur in a range of 
mountains, tlie extremities of which are close to the sea, wdiereas 
not a single active volcano is to be found in the interior of any 
of our continents. 

‘ It may in<b‘<i(l he ohjected. that this remark does not oxtoiul to 
class of extinguished voli-arux's, wdii<‘h liav(* no siieh disposition, hut are 
scattered indiseriminat(’ly over the r«*ntrul regiem of lAanc(*, Slhvsia, 15o- 
liemia, Hungary, Tnuisylvania, in parts, in short, the most remote from 
the access of the present oc.ean. Ilut it will appear in the conrs(i of this 
Lecture, that lU period wdien these volcanos w't're in activity, the 
greater part were near the sea, if not underneath it, and that the n'st 
were exposed to the access of water, derived from the lakes, which iuul 
lieen left in the low situations when the mass of tlie ocean had retired. 
Instead therefore of these being brought fonvard as exceptions to the 
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generality of tlie rule laid down, the cessation of the aetiem, now tliat the 
water lias left their neighbourhood) seems to furnisli a coufinnatioa 
of it. ’ p. 309. 

It remains now to be sliown in wliat manner he supposes 
tluit the water found access to the inflammable bases; and 
we sliall not in this instance abridge, but give the author’s in- 
genious views in liis own words. 

* Hut as our hypothesis merely implies the prosenee of water as sub- 
servient to the volcanic o]H»rations, it may yet be asked, why the exist- 
ence of volcano(\s should he confined to the neighbourhood of the sea, 
whilst this llnid is so generally pr<‘sent on the face of our continents. If 
tlie crust of th(^ earth, it may be said, is so traverstsl by cracks and fis- 
sures beneath the* bed of the ocean, as to allow of watiT penetrating to a 
gn‘at depth below its surfai’C, tin* same w’ill hold good with respect to 
the land ; and any of our fresli watiT lak(‘s or rivers might therefore sup- 
ply materials sufiicnmt to feetl the fires of a voli‘ano. 

‘ Hot it may In* r(‘plicd, that in point of fact the fissures that jione- 
trate the crust of the earth an* too small, and loo superficial, to allow of 
fh(* descent of any eonsiderahl^* body of \vat(‘r to its imcl(*ns, ainl that the 
same would probahly he* tin* case with respect to those underneath the 
h(*d of the oc(‘an, wi‘n* not tin* force of urravily assistt*d hy the powerful 
influeiuM* of ])r<*ssure derived from the va‘4 column of sujn'rimmmhent 
fluid. Owing to this, the wat(*r at the bottom of the ocean would he 
injected into the remot(‘st ])or(*s and crevices of tin* bul)jact*nt rock, as 
quicksilver is made to pass into the finest vt'ssels hy a jiowerful syringe, 
and the enormous strain exerted laterally would liav^e a t(‘ndency to en- 
large and (‘xtend tin* fissnn*^ much ln*yoiul their original dimensions. 

* "rids joined to tin* fact, that the water at tin* holloni of the sf*a has 
a uincli smaller mass of nwk to get thnnigli, lM*rore it readies the in- 
fiaminahie materials upon which it exerts its action, may account for tlio 
occuiTeins* of Aolcanoes in ils vicinity^ without imagining that the salt it 
contains i-ontrihuli's iii any degree to (he <*fiect, 

‘ Mons. (iay Lussac, in a short lilssay which he has puhlislied on this 
subject, has reinark<*d, that it should seeiii according to this hypothesis, 
tliat tin* <*rn|)tion ought to take plaee through the same n])erture hy 
which the wat4*r <*ntered, rather than h\' a new oin*, and tliat jets of lava, 
as well as of gases, and scorue, ought therefon* to lake place at the bot- 
tom of the ocean, rather than on the adjacent coast. 

‘ Hut this illustrious chemist lias surely forgott<*n, that as the specific 
gravity «»f lava can hardly be considered more than three times that of 
water, the pressure of an ocean only two mih,‘s in depth wouhl counter- 
balance that of a column of lava sufficiently high to reach to the summit 
of Vesuvius. Wlien the volcanic action therefore* took place, either at a 
great distance from land, or where the iiicumhent strata op])osed a resis- 
tance too great to he overcome, the case supposed hy Gay Tmssac would 
actually occur, and the products of the eruption would be thrown out by 
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tlio very aperture wliicli ndiuittod the water ; but whore, a.s is more 
commoiiiy tin* ojtse, the pressun' of so vast a body of liquid prov(»<l su- 
perior to the resistaiiee of the rock above, joined to tlie weight of tlie 
lava itself, the jihenoiiuMia would inanUest tlieuiselves at the nearest point 
of the coast wliick yit*lded to the force ajiplied. 

‘ It must he adde<l likewise, that the ori|^inal a])erture wonld he oh- 
Rtnicted liy the operations of the volcano itself, first hy the rise of the 
gasi's dis(*n«raj 2 ;ed by the ilecomposition of tlu* water ; sircondly, by the 
expansion in the rocks immediately suiTomulinu; the plac*» in which the 
action resided ; and, thinlly, hy the injection of melted lava into llie mi- 
liutest ci*<*vices of tlie rock. 

‘ (iraiitin^^ tlnurfore the existence of the inflanimahle substances them- 
selves at the spots in which the volcanic ai‘tion nvsides, it is not ditiicidt 
to account for xheir hein*/ set on fire in consequence of the water so con- 
stantly present.’ p. 3G9. 

The next step, in examining the soundness of this hypothesis, 
is to iiKjnire, whether, granting the existence of the metallic 
bases, and that the water of the sea could obtain acc(*ss to them, 
the ])heiiomena attending eruptions are such as must ne- 
cessarily follow from those admissions. From the dci^omposition 
of the sea-water, there w’ould be produced, besides the stony 
bodies that would be created by the union of the oxygen with 
metallic bases of the earths, a great evolution of hydroneii 
and muriatic acid gases, the ai)poaraucc of the mineral alkdli, 
either pure or in some new combination, and aqueous va- 
pour. Now all these products, under some form or other, 
aj)})ear in every eru))lion. An enormous (juantity of aqueous 
vajiour is exhaled, wliich being condensed by the cold in the 
regions of the atmosphere beyond the reach of the volcano’s 
heat, falls down again in the form of raiji, and when it mixes 
A\ith the clouds of ashes, it forms that compound which has 
been sometimes mistaken for an actual eruption of mud from 
the crater. It was such a compound as this that overwhelmed 
Herculaneum, aiid it is found to consolidate very speedily into 
a hard compact substance. Muriatic acid gas is given out iii 
large {piaiitities, both free and in combination ; and although 
pure hydrogen is said not to have yet been detected among the 
gaseous products of volcanoes, it is evolved In very large quan- 
tities in combination with sulphur. Other causes are enumer- 
ated by Dr Daubeny why pure hydrogen should not be given 
out. The mineral alkali has been detected in considerable 
quantity in lavas ; but it is not necessary for the truth of the 
hypothesis that the whole of this substance should be thrown 
out, if the quantity contained in the ejected solid matter should 
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not be equal to all that existed in the sea-water that is supposed 
to have been decomposed. 

Tlie frequency of earthquakes in volcanic countries, and, 
when they occur in countries remote from volcanic fires, the 
coincidence of their occurrence with distant volcanic eruptions, 
strongly indicate that they derive tlieir origin from the same 
cause. Jt is a remarkable circumstance also, that the shocks 
of earthquakes are most severe in non-volcanic countries, vol- 
canoes appearing to give vent to that elastic force which does 
such extensive ravage when it is pent up. After Etna and 
Vesuvius have been for some time in a (juiescent state, an 
crui)tion is always preceded by earthquakes, which cease as 
soon as the opeinng has been made in the mountain. Now, 
these are consequences which might be expected to result from 
the sudden disengagement of gaseous and aqueous vapours, 
under great pressure. A shock so slight as tluit produci d by 
the head of a pin being struck against one of the ends of a long 
beam, is distinctly transmitted to the other end; and many ex- 
j)erimenl.s hiivu shown, that vibrating motions may be propa- 
gated along tlic substance of solid bodies to an immense ex- 
tent. Wt‘ may thus form some idea wliat an enormous imdu- 
lation would be produced in the solid cru^t of the earth by 
such a force as is liere suppt)sed to be in action. Eartlujuakes, 
like volcanoes, although felt in the centre of large continents, 
seem to produce their im^st frightful ellects in countries not 
very far removt d from the ocean, of wliieli we have remarkable 
instances in the cases of Lisbon and the city of Caraccas. 
Wdiether earthquakes do all dcjieiul upon volcanic action or 
not, they are so constant a concomitant of eruptions, that they 
may be "fairly adduced as evidence of the extent and power of 
the force by which eruptions are proiluced. 

x\fter this interesting and ingenious dissertation, of which 
we have given an outline, on the probable source of volcanic 
action, Dr Daubeny next proceeds to examine ‘ the relation 
‘ between the products of acknowledged volcanoes, and cer- 
‘ tain of the older Rock-formations, ’ one of the great objects, 
we have seen, which he had in view, in setting about these in- 
vestigations, and certainly one of the most important purposes 
to which the examination of volcanic countries may be made 
subservient. By older rock-formations, he of course alludes- 
to the uiistratificd rocks only, those which, under a great va- 
riety of forms, may all be classed ill the two great divisions of 
Granite and Trap. 

Among all the changes that have taken place in the opinions 
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of geologists, none has been more marked than that upon 
the question of tlic igneous or aqueous origin of the trap 
rocks. The disciples of Neptune, many of whom asserted 
their belief with an ardour which could hardly have been ex- 
ceeded liad they been contending Ibr a vital principle of 
religious faith, have nearly all abjured their errors, and have 
ranged themselves under the banners of Pluto. 

‘ Some nllow'aiico/ says Dr Danheiiy, ‘ oii|;i^lit to be made for Werner, 
when we consider the advanced period of life to tvhich he had attaiiuMl, be- 
fore the evidence in favour of the if^neous orip^iu of trap rocks Jiad arrived 
at that dea^ree <*f coiiclusiven(»ss which would have justified a decided 
opinion on the subject. It was his ipisfortune indeed in some measure to 
have outlived his system, and to have remained stationary at tlie very 
tiiiHi when preolo^y was maldng its p**»atest pn»jiT<*ss ; wluMice it has 
happened, that liis services have been as much depreciated latterly, as 
they had been overrated before. * p. 4:27. 

llie rest of the note, wliich is too long for insertion liere, is 
a just defence of the services rendered to geology by the meri- 
torious and industrious, but certainly not very philosophical, 
Professor of Frey berg. 

Although the change of opinion has also been considerable 
in favour of the igneous origin of granite, it has been by no 
means so decided as in the case of the trap rocks, as the evi- 
dence is not yet so complete; but the best informed geologists 
are leaning more and more every day to that view. Dr 
Maccnlloch in this couiilry, and Von Biich on the Continent, 
have brought forward the strongest evidence in support of 
tlje igneous origin of granite; the former of whom, in a 
Memoir on the nn.'stratified rocks, lately })ublished in the 
Quarterly Journal of Science, has stated it as his opinion, that, 
in mineral coniposiiion, a gradual and insensible passage may 
be traced from the best eharacteri/ed specimen of primitive 
granite, to the newest basalt that has flowed over the surface of 
the chalk ; and that all the unstratified rocks, liowcver diffe- 
rently modilied ill regard to the jiroportions of their consti- 
tuent parts, and to the period of their protrusion among the 
strata, have had one common origin, the interior of the earth. 

In drawing this comparison betwixt the older rock forma- 
inations and volcanic products, Dr Daubeiiy points out the 
difference of texture, and the causes of that difference, arising 
from the circumstances of greater or less pressure under which 
lie supposes each to have been produced, together with the 
numerous analogies and points of resemblance, as they are pre- 
sented in the form of beds or dykes. 
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‘ AftLT tlif'RP remarks, \vliieli have for tluMi* ohjeet ilui nature jnid ori- 
j^in of voleanic rocks themselvtvs, we are naliirally led to i?i((nire, what 
relation they may he snjtposed to hear to tin; other constitllellt^ of ouv 
globe. 

‘ Tt viMnains yet to he seen, np to what point v/(^ are jiistiH(‘d in ex- 
tending (he operation of the same caiis(‘ to tin' (‘xplanation of the pheno- 
iiKMia. of om* gloh(‘, whether, for example, t!nn(‘ is snllicient n‘ason fnnn 
analogy to conclinh*, tlait the ha-alts and porpliyries of o!(h‘r formation 
liave resulted from a moditicallon of tlie same pnn'ess, or \vheth(*r we 
can discover in them sneh <llrterenc<*s of ciiaracter, as imply something 
more than a mere alt(*rarIon in eircmn'-lance, and hatih* all attmnpls to 
refer them to a common origin. 

^ So far as relates to the ])henonnma exhihitv'd hy the roci.s tlnnn- 
selves. th(‘ shifting and distnrhance tiny occasion iji tie* r^nrroimding 
strata, the har(h‘jiing <jf tin* parts in contact, and tin* ci.nv(‘rsion of n,u\ 
into coke hy dri\'ing oif tin* hitnminons matti‘r. I .'•])Oiild despair of add- 
ing any thing to tin* linninous r(‘marks of lh(>fe-*!or i*Ia\<air; hut it may 
n(»t he }i!loi*;(*tln*r nninleresting to iinpdr**, \v!iet!n*r tin* (Hn'ct infen‘nci's. 
to whicli In* has he(‘n led, ar<* Innan* out l*y tin* amdv :iie>, snh-,isting In;- 
twtnm tln‘s(* foi inatioiis, and tin* product*- ofacinn^ \(dcj.no(“-. 

‘ Xow it i- ol'.vious in the brst ])lac(*, tlie.l no .--nia!) d(*ere(* of pn,ha- 
hiiity is attached to the lgn<*ons theory, wlnm we dl ^covim* (*\(ry where, 
ann>n«r tin* o]\!(‘st tonnations. rocks, nh".-.* inin“i*a!e^ical < har;.( ti‘rs at 
least bear a naiiiib'st rcM'niblaitce to those hi* li )n‘i<mg’ to r(‘c<*nt and ini- 
dispfsted lavas. ' p. 

'i ho smno niiilerials wiiich enter into the eoittjtosltioii of 
lavas, vxliotlier tluyarc the })rochice of recent or of extiiici. 
volcanoes, forni also the const itnenl parts ol* the (liirureni va- 
rieties of the trap rocks; anil the IiKiiiity ol’ coniposilion was 
long ago pohilcil out by Dr Kennedy, in his atuilyses of basalt 
and lava. 'i’he. concinsion to which Dr l)anbe.iy lias arrived, 
after oj)p(>rl unit i(*s of ob'-iTvation lioth varied and e^tt*n'^ive, is 
further coidirh.ed by the opinion of Dr Maeculloeh, w lio has paid 
so much attention to the trap rocks, that his testimony is pi'riiaps 
entitled to more weight in all that relates to llu ir liistory, than 
that ol'any otj» *r geologist. In the valuable Memoir to wliicli 
we have already alluded, be thus exjire^ses himself. ‘ That 
‘ the tra}) rocks have, had their oriy;in in the interior of the 
^ earth, is jtroved by the nmsses that lie beneath or among the 
‘ strata, by llie depth and iiiagiiitude of tlieir veins, and by 
^ the marks of force whicli accomjiaiiy their juxtaposition to 
‘ the strata. If any further doubt could exist, it would be ro- 
‘ moved by the ])henomena of volcanoes. '^riie. substances 
‘ which these ])roducc are not only .strictly analogous in all 
‘ their (‘s.^eiUial characters to some of the traj) rock.s, but oJ’teu 
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‘ iniciistinujulslKiblo, A\hilc llie vjiriations vvlilrh do {ip])cvir, ad - 
‘ mil of an (iasy explanation, iroin circumstances easily d< 

‘ nned. Tlicsc rocks, luivinir passed lliroui[«;li the strata, dow 
‘ over I hem in certain cases, while, in many ollims, there is 
‘ reason to supposi*, IVoni tlie (‘fleets rollouino* the (‘artlujuakes 
^ that accompany them, tlial they ha'u* intrudtal amon^ the 
‘ strata beneath the* sm !:tC(‘, so as to liave ])rodiiced those well 
‘ known permaneiit I’li'vatiuns ol llie land, Ibiind in volcanic^ 

‘ countries, ' We would willint^ly juirsue this curious and in- 
ti'restino* to|)ic a little I’arther, but must hasten to other parts 
of tiui work, r(‘rerrinu; our readers to tin* ineemious view th(‘ 
author takes of the causes that have so modified llie action ol‘ 
the heal, as to ]irodiK*e the diilerema' of texture which is 
obseivabhi belwev'ii i\u) trap rocks ol* older form.ition, and 
the lavas ol* recent eruptions; concludino; with a i[uolation, 
which, aithoiioh iVorn another ])art of tiie volume, hear- 
stronii'ly upon points we have been eoj)sid(‘rini>;. 

* 'flic strnctun.* of t!i(‘ Isiaiid of (irenl CaJiaiy veiy similur to lliat 
of Palma — the same hea\ine; up of the str.ii.i roetul a e<'ulr;i] poirf. f!i" 
same (le(*p and ahnijjt i'aram*<)s, the -ame devrriptien ol eiate" e\hii/jl 
iutr lh(‘ .Nms'e''si\e ouln’r.ps of the adjoiiiijei beds. 

• 'flu* order oi superpo-,iliou in the latter i', such r-. t(> illusti.ne ap' 
]>areutly the j'rndalton that often ot i uin in the rhsi/aeter of »oh‘; ‘i!^ 
])rodm*is, ami pcM-h.aps the Mitnmer in whieh thes ha\e lnum deiixed !<• 
suee(‘ss!\ e eh;m;;es lomi the fimdamenlal *j’aaiie. i.owi^t ol all, \ «-i 
Ihieh desrried tiu* pi*imili\<‘ roeh'- ; thc'i mas'-a's (»f fiaelivlj*; aftere.aid- 
an aii,iiTe::ate eo»r i^tijiL)- <*f majdar trarnumts of the l,itt<T I’oek, toimii ,* 
(•ither a eoiiuloiip’rah* (m* a tnlV, A\hi<h altm’iiate w ith one anolhei seM i.o 
sneee^siv<' linn's ; still lil^lfer an aiivite rock (fjohaltt*) with leKpar, in- 
ter^iratlfied witli l.'eds of n>lled masses of llu* -ame eomp(*sitioii, l.i.t 

a eelhdar strnrtnre ; tl;en an amygdaloid ; ami I rl of ail h;:'-:.l!.' ]». *^.V 

W\‘ shall now hrim'ly notice the obsi »’\ aliotm of our auiln i 
in his examination ol'tlio>,e eountt ies in the ^'.outh ol* Italy, and 
in ihtj neio;iibourino- whieh are at })resenl, oi* ha\e 

been, within tin; period ol* Innnan record, llie m at of acli\( 
voIcano(’s, '^Jdie neii^idioui hood of JJome, alllioii'^h not strii t- 
ly coming under the description of a recent volcanic country, 
may be considered as the extr(‘m(3 iiorthern limit of that dis- 
trict in Italy. Hreislak, who hud oivim the most detailed and 
scientific iiccoimt of ihe C nn})agiui di Homu at the date of iiis 
w'ork, (18(Kl), and of whieh we ‘‘ave a sliort analysis in an early 
volume, n‘pre‘'C‘nU’d Home as hnilt upon the site of* an ancient 
volcano. Ihit Dr Daidieny has shown, that the assertion, ol the 
Capitol haviuir been erected on the tollerini>’ edge of a crater, 
^ however well suited it may be to point an antithesis, or to 
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‘ illustrate the vanity of liiimaii pretensions, rests on too sleii- 
‘ tier grounds to deserve a place in a scientific treatise.’ The 
soil of Ilonie is coin})Osed of an alternation of sandy or cnlcn- 
rcous beds, with a kind of aggregated mass, known by the term 
containing fragments of scoriform, as w^ell as com- 
pact lava, often rolled, and accompanied likewise with pebbles 
of the Apennine limestone, that display evident marks of attri- 
tion. This tuff is found in two dillerent states, sometimes of a 
hardness sufficient for a building stone, for which purpose it 
was cmplo}Td by the ancient Romans, at other times a mere 
friable aggregate of lapilli. 'riie principal bod vvitli which 
the tuff alternates, is that calcareous deposite known by tiic name 
of which has furnished the material for most of the 

edifices of ancient as well as of modern Rome ; a substance 
which seems to have been deposited from water so highly im- 
pregnated witli carlionic acid as to hold a large c|uantity of cal- 
careous matter in sSolution. I'lic recent epoch of its formation 
in the geological sciics of tertiary deposites, is proved from the 
fresh water shells it contains. How far back we mii^t go in 
fixing the pcri<Hi to which the gcologi'-t applies the term 
will bo jiulgcd oi’ by the exi'>lcnce of masses of J^raver- 
lino on the very summits of the Scitu Hills, proving that, at 
the time of its formation, the site of Rome must have been 
covert'd with water to the depth ol at least 110 Ibct. 

W’-uvius and the surrounding country ajipcar to have been 
cxamincti by our aiillior with minute auention. Ifc gives a 
sketch of the more remarkable eruptions, from the earliest on 
record, that in which the elder Pliny lost his life, and which is 
so well known l)y the beautiful description of it in the Intiers of 
his nephew. Dr J)anbeny Ijad not an opportunity of examin- 
ing the phenomena that accompany a great eruption; but he 
justly observes, that, for the purposes of a geologist, it is far less 
instructive than those minor disturbances which reveal circum-' 
stances very often overlooked amidst the terror and confusion of 
the more violent commotions. It is here that he lays before his 
readers some of the most conclusive parts of the cviilencc from 
which he has formed liis opinions as to the source of volcanic 
action, and the relations that' subsist between lava and the trap 
rocks. He carefully examined the ejected masses, which arc of 
great variety, particularly those of yomma, and which are Jbund 
to contain more than one- third of all the various mineral species 
that arc known. Rreislak estimates the number ol craters of 
which indications exist in the neighbourhood of Xapies, to a- 
mount to no less than twenty-seven; but Dr Daubony h of op*- 
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nion, that many of those appearances, which Breislak set down 
as craters, are the efFect of diluvial action upon that aggregated 
soft and yielding mass, called tuff, which nearly covers the face 
of the country, and which he conceives to have been deposited 
at a period antecedent to the excavation of those valleys which 
now diversify its surface. 

^ But even if we limit the craters that existed in the Phlegrean fields 
to those of which present appeamnees leave no doubt, their number will 
be sufficient to give us a frightful picture of the condition of the country 
at an eai’ly period of history, and serve to ac(‘oniit for the fahlt^s of the 
Poets, who imagined tlie eiitmnce to the Infernal Shades to lie among 
these recesses. 

‘ It was not then, as at present, a single imnintain Avhich sent forth 
flames and rneltc'd matters at certain intervals, and secured a compara- 
tive immunity to the rest of the district ; but there was a constant ex- 
halation of noxious vapours from a variety of orifices, attended with 
earthquakes, and other phenomena, which bespeak tlie operation of vol- 
canic agency over a widely extended surface. 

^ If then the early settlers in Sicily were so alanned at the eruptions 
of Mount Etna, as to fly to som(j other part of the island, and if, in mo- 
dem times, among the Canaries, tli(» inhabitants of Lanzerote wen* com- 
pelled to migrate on account of the ravjigCvS made upon their possessior»s 
during a succession of years by suhtemniean fire, it is not unnatural 
that the picturi*, which Homer liacl received of the PJdegrean ti<‘l(fs 
should have been so terrific, as to have led biin to describe tbeni as 
placed at the utmost limits of the hahitahle world, unenlightened either 
by the rising or setting sun, witli groves i’ons(*crated to Proserpine, ri- 
vers with streams of fire, and j?iiveloped in an eternal gloom. These 
ideas would be confirmed. If we iniiigino tljat tlie Ciininerians, who first 
peopled tlie country, lived in those caverns and liollows of tlie rock 
which now exist, and were thus, by the very nature of their habitation, 
shut out from the light of day. 

‘ Such a picture, indeed, accords very little with the ideas suggested 
by the luxm'iaiice of modern Campania ; but it must be recollected, that 
at the time when Homer wrote, that luxuriance liad not yf?t been de- 
veloped by cultivation, that the recent occuiTence of the erujitions had 
probably devoted many parts to a temporary sterility, and tliat others 
were overshadowed with thick and gloomy forests.* p. 177. 

Remote as is the period, beyond the faintest trace of human 
tradition, to wliich we are thus carried, in imagining the time 
when these convulsions took place which strewed the country 
with volcanic scoriae, it is but as yesterday, when considered as 
a part of that succession of changes which the surface of the 
earth has undergone, as one of those epochs in the history of 
our globe which the progress of geology has enabled us to 
trace ; for the beds of ashes on the Capitoline Elill, and the lava 
of Ischia repose upon accumulations of organic remains, that 
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belong to the latest among the marine deposites of the tertiary 
strata. 

In the Lipari Islands, Dr Daubeny observed some remark* 
able instances of veins of lava penetrating beds of tulF, bearing a 
very close resemblance to those dykes of basalt, which have 
been described by Dr Macculloch as intersecting sandstone 
strata in the Hebrides; and they arc particularly deserving of 
notice, as they serve to explain those deceptive appearances 
which veins of trap often assume, when, by a continuous paral* 
lelism for a considerable distance, they seem to form regular al- 
ternating strata. From the Lipari Islands, our author passed 
over into Sicily, of which he has given an interesting descrip- 
tion, particularly of that great blue clay formation, which occu- 
pies so large a portion of the interior of the island. We must 
curtail the remarks which the singular appearances in that for- 
mation suggest, in order to make room for the following ex- 
tracts, in which Dr Daubeny describes the vast extent of the 
volcanic matter which Etna has poured forth, and brings for- 
ward some striking evidence to prove the high antiquity of that 
volcano. 

‘ In the structure of this mountain, every thing wears alike the cha- 
racter of vastness. The products of the eruptions of Vesuvius may be 
said ahii(»st to sink into insignificance, when compared with these coulees, 
HOlm^ of which are four or five miles in breadth, 15 in length, and from 
50 to 100 feet in tliickness ; and the changes made on the coavSt by 
them is so considerable, that the natural l)oundaries between the sea 
and land seem almost to de])eiul upon the movements of the volcano. 

‘ The height, too, of Etna is so great, tliat tlie lava frequently finds 
less resistance iji picr<*iiig die fianks of the moantain than in rising to its 
summit, aiwl luis in this manner fonned a number of minor cones, many 
of whicli possess their respective cratei-s, and have given rise to consider- 
able streams of lava. Hence an ancient poet has very happily tenned 
this volcano the Parent of Sicilian Mountains, an expression strictly ap- 
plicable to die relation which it bears to the hills in its immediate 
neighbourhood, all of which have been fonned by successive ejections 
of matter from its interior. The grandest and most original feature, 
indeed, in the physiognomy of Etna, is the zone of subordinate volcmiic 
hills witli which it is encompassed, and which look like a court of su- 
balteiii princes waiting upon tbeir sovereign. ' p. 203. 

‘ Tlie silence of Horner on the subject of tbe eruptions of Etna is 
indeed often quoted in proof of tire more modenr date of tbis volcano ; 
but to such negative evidence we have to oppose tbe positive statement 
of Diodonis Siculus, who notices an eruption long anterior to tlie age of 
tbis poet, as he says that die Sicani, who, with tbe exception of tbe fa- 
bulous Cyclops, and Lestrigons, were tlie firat inhabitants of the island. 
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and who were admitted on all sides to have possessed it considerably 
before the Trojan war, deserted the iieif^bbourhood of Mount Etna 
in consecpuMice of the. terror caused l)y the eruptions of th(j Volcano. 
This is confirmed by Dionysius Halicarnassus, who states that the 
Siculi, Avho passed over from Magna Griecia about eighty years before 
the Trojan Avar, first took ])osse8sion of that ])art of the island which 
liad been deserted by the Sicanians, so that it is probable that the moun- 
tain was at that period tolerably tranquil ; and, supposing no eruption 
to have taken place from that time till the age of llomer, it is by no 
means unlikely, that, in a barbarous iige, the tradition of events so re- 
mot<i may IJav(^ been in great measure eftaced, and thus have never 
reached the ears of the Greek poet. 

* TIio earliest historian by whom the volcano lias been iiotice*d is 
Thucydides, who says, that, up to tlie date of the P<‘1opoimesian war, 
which comuienced in the year 431 B. C. throe enijilions had taken jilace 
from jMount Etna, since Sicily Avas peopled by the Greeks, ft is jno- 
baldy to one of these tliat Pindar lias allu(l(*(l in bis 1st Pythian Ode, 
Avritten according to Heyne in consequence (d tlu‘ victory obtained by 
Iliero in the year 470 B. C. It may lie lemarked that this pect paiti- 
cularly speaks of tlie stn‘arus of lava, Avbicb, if Ave may judge* from Ve.su- 
viiib, are l(*ss usual concomitants of the first eruptions of a volcano. 

l^ivyovToti (aIv 
Tow 7 rwg 05 uyylT6tTec$ 

Eifc Tfetyect 7rcrxf4.6t 

a’ fA'aV pOOV KOiVViS 

Ai&ai)*, 

* Diodorus Si<*nlns mentions an eruption sub.seqnent to tin* aliove, 
namely, in the Odtii Olymp. or .39(5' years B. C. wliicli stopjied ibe Cai- 
thaginian suiny in their march agaiii>t S^Tiicase. 4 be stream maybe s<‘i‘n 
on llie east(*ni slope of the mountain near (iiaire, extendiim- over a 
breadth of more than two miles, and having a l(*ngtb <if twc'iity-lour IVemi 
the suimnit of the mountain to its fiiuil termination in the si'a. 'J'ln* sjiot 
ill question is called the Bosco di Aci ; it contains many large trees, and 
lias a partial coating of vegetable mould, and it is s('i*n that ibis torrent 
covered lavas of an older date which existed on the spot. * p. 209. 

As we Avish to take notice of some of the observations which 
Dr Daubeny made on the extinct volcanoes of Europe, we are 
under the necessity of passing very hastily over the details 
which he has brought together respecting the recent vol- 
canoes of other parts of the world, where they frequently occur 
on a scale of magnificence that makes even Etna appear di- 
minutive. The extracts which he has given from the Memoirs 
published by Von Buch, since his examination of the Canary 
Islands, are very valuable, as conveying the opinions of that 
celebrated naturalist upon this great branch of geological in»- 
/juiiy. In describing the volcanoes which exist on so vast a 
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scale in the islands of the Indian Ocean, which lie between New 
Holland and the coasts of China, Dr Daubeny relates a circum- 
stance, on the authority of the late Sir Stamford IlafHes, which 
^ives us some idea of the prodigious force of volcanic action, and 
of the distance at which its effects may be felt. During an erup- 
tion of Tomboro, in the island of Sumbawa, tremulous motions 
were felt over the whole of the Molucca Islands, over Java, a 
considerable portion of Celebes, Sumatra, and Borneo, includ- 
ing a circumference of a thousand miles from its centre; and in 
Java, at the distance of three hundred the sky was over- 

cast at mid-day with clouds of ashes, wliich fell to the depth of 
several inches in the fields; ‘ and amid this darkness, cxplo- 
‘ sions were heard at intervals, like the report of artillery, or 
^ the noise of distant thunder. ’ 

Tlie following spceiilations on tlie destruction of the cities of 
Sodom and Goinorrali will be read with interest by lno^t f^f our 
reacK‘r>, as tliey place that remarkable event in the Mosaic 
History ill a point of view in which very few have probably 
hitherto considered it. 

* 'flw (U’sTriu'tioii of tlie the cities on tlie honlers of the Lake; As- 
plifihiiis or I)<‘a<l Sea, can l»» attrifiiited, I conceive, to notlilna else than 
«i volejinic (‘ni]ili\)n, jud'jhii^ both from tin* deseviption ^Ivcni by Mosiis 
of the nijinner in which it took place, and from the j)i(‘M*nt aspect of tho 
e(»nntry ilM'lf. 

* I ])resiini(‘ it is muiecossary to nrge, that tlie reason assiirned in 
fioly \Vi it for the d<^striiclion of tlie cities alliuhnl to, does not exclude 
the operation of initiiral causes in hriiming it ahont, and that ther(‘ can 
{»e no greater improprie ty in supjiosing a volcano t»» have e'xeciited the 
will <»f the Deity against the e itles of Sodom and (hnnorrah, than it 
■would he to inniizine, if sneh an idea \v«jre on other grounds admissitde, 
that the sea inii^ht have been the inslrinnent, in the hainls of th(‘ same. 
IkMug, for eiVecting the general destriicliua of tlio human race in tlie case 
of the D<*lnge. 

" W’lietInM*, indiH'd, we cluise to suppose the fire which laid waste 
thcsi* plac<‘s, to have originated from dhon or from Mod’, the employ- 
ment of secondary causes seems equally implied ; and if it he urged that 
the words of (lein'sis di'iiote that it proceedml from the former quarter, 
it may, 1 think, he re|»li(*d, that a volcanic empliini seen from a distance, 
might h(* naturally mistaken for a shower of stones, and that wo cannot 
expect from tlie sacred historian in the case ladbre us, any greater in- 
sight into the real nature of such ])heiioince.a, than we attribute to him 
in th(» analogous iiistancis in wliich the Sun is said to have stood still at 
the I’ominand of .losima. 

‘ 'riiat the individuals wlio witm*ssed the destnu'tiou of tlu*so jdaces 
miglit have been inipn»sscd with tliis notion, will he more reailily be- 
lieved, Avlieii we reflect, tliat in most eniptions the great w part of tlu* 
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mischief occasioned proceeds from the matters ejected, which arc often 
perceived only to fall from above ; and those who recollect the descrip- 
tion given hy the younger Pliny of that fi*oin Vesuvius, will admit, that 
a person who had fled from the neighbourhood of that volcano, as Lot 
is stated to have done from the one near the Dead Sea, at the com- 
mencement of the eniption, wouhl probably have formed the same idea 
of what was taking place ; for it appears from the Homan writer, that it 
wfis long before he was enabled, even at Misonum, 1o determine in the 
midst of the general ohsouritj^ tliat th(‘ cloud of unusual appearaiu’e, 
which was the precursor of the volcanic phenomena, proceeded from the 
mountain itself. 

‘ As, therefore, we have no authority for supposing Moses a natural 
historian, or for imagining that he ])ossessevl a knowh^lge of ])fiysics be- 
yond that of the age in which he liv(*d, we may venture to apply to his 
narmtivc of the destmc^lion of these cities tlie saiite remark, which Straho 
has made respecting the indications of igneous action presented hy the 
country round Laodicea, “ avk evXdydi* vtco •xuftm ruv roiotvr'Av 

iKTT^Y^G-hiVXi UXXct f4.0tXXCV VTTO 7>?y£VS? TTVgO?. " 

^ Volney s description of tlie present state of this country, fully coin- 
cides with this view. 

* The soutli of Syria, (he remarks) tliat is, the hollow throiudi which 
the Jordan Hows, is a country of volcanoes ; the hiluniinous and sul})hure- 
ous sources of the lake Asphaltitis, the lava, tlu^ pumice-stones thrown 
upon its lianks, and the hot-baths of Tiiharia, demonstrate, tliat this vaHcy 
has been the seat of a subteiTaneous fire, which ih not yi‘t extingiii'-hed. 

‘ The chemical jiroperties of the waters of tlie l)(*ad Sea, ratlier IcMid 
countensmce to the volcanic origin of the surrounding country, as they 
contain scarcely any thing except muriatic salts. Now, w<^ not only know 
that muriatic acid is commonly exhaled from volcanoes in a state of ac- 
tivity, but that muriatic salts are also frecjiieiit products of their eruption. 
Tlie otlier ^substances im*t tvith are no less corroborative of the cause 
a-ssigned. Great (juantithvs of asplialtimi appear floating on the surface 
of the sea, and are driven by the winds to the east and west bank, where 
they remain fixed. 

‘ It would ajipear, tliat even ant(*cedently to the eru]ition inentioiu'd 
in Scripture, bitumeii-pits abounded in the plain of Siddini. Dins, in 
the <accouiit of the battle lietween the kings of Sodom and Gonion-ah, 
and some of the neighbouring princes (Gen. ch. 14.) it is said, j4Hd the 
vale of Siddim was full of slime-pHs — which a learned friend assures 
me ought to be translated fountains of bitumen. 

^ Hut besides this volcanic eniption, which brought about the destnic- 
tion of these cities, it would ap])ear that the very plain itself, in which 
they stood, was obliterated, and tliat a lake was formed in its stead. This 
is collected, not only from the a])parent non-existence of the valley in 
which these cities were ])laced, Imt likewise from the express words of 
Scripture, where, in speaking of the wars which took place between the 
kings of Sodom and Gomorrali and certain adjoining tribes, it is added, 
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tliat the latter aasemliled in the valley of Siddim, which is the Salt (i. e. 
the Dead) Sea. It is therefore supposed that the Lake itself occupies 
the site of this once fertile valley ; and in order to account for the chanjre, 
Volney and others have imagined, that the destmctioii of the cities was 
followed by a tremendous earthquake, which sunk the wliole country 
considerably below its former level. 

‘ The same fact, Mr Henderson * thinks, is implied in the description 
of the eircuiu stances (!onnected with Lot’s escape. 

< « Why was lie prohibited from lingerinc^ in any part of the low land, 
if not because he would be there exposed to the pestilential volcanic ef- 
fluvia and to the lava? And what r<»ason can be assippiied for his ob- 
taining leave to stop in Zoar, but its lying at some distance from the spot 
whenj the lava began to act, as likewise on an elevation whence he could 
survey the a]>proacliing ruin, and retire before the stream reached that 
place ? We HC<*ordingly And, that howevin- desirous he was to stay there 
at first, he quitted it before night for a still more elevat(*d and s^e re- 
treat. “ And Lot went vp out of Zoar ^ and. dwelt in the mountam,for 
he feared to dwell in Zoar,'' (Gen. xix. .'10.) 

There existed for some time a considerable difference of opi- 
nion among geologists, to what class of formations certain un- 
stratificd rocks in Auvergne and other districts of France, and 
in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, and different parts of Ger- 
many and Hungary, should be assigned. Some maintained 
them to be in all respects the same as lava ; others, among whom 
was the late Mr Playfair, in his Illustrations of the Huttonian 
Theory, that although of igneous origin, they were quite dis- 
tinct in their characters and relations to the strata from the 
products of volcanoes, and must be classed with the trap rocks. 
In this last class they were placed by the Neptunists, who saw 
nothing in their structure, not even in the glasr-y obsidian, which 
should separate them from other rocks of aqueous deposition. 
Later and more accurate observations have shown, that they 
are undoubtedly of volcanic origin, that they form, as it were, 
the connecting link between the trap rocks and the lavas of 
modern volcanoes, and that the difference that exists between 
the products of a recent and an extinct volcano, Is such as might 
bo expected from the different circumstances under which they 
were produced. 

By extinct volcanoes, Dr Daubeny understands those which 
have never been known by any human record or tradition, to 
have been in activity, but whose products incontestably prove 


* Journal of a llesidenco in Iceland during the years 1814 and 1815, 
by Ebenezer Henderson. Edinlmrgb, 1819. 
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them to be volcanic, excluding those unstratified rocks, which, 
whether of aqueous origin or not, are so constituted as to evince 
that they have been formed in a manner different from those of 
existing volcanoes. 

‘ llius indepeiulently of the circumstances connected with the fif^nre 
of the iiiountain, the direction of its stnita, and the existence of a cratt'r, 
hy which a volcano is usually chanicterized, tlu'n* are ceitain circmn- 
stanct's in tin? asj)ect of tlu* individual masses which appear to afford <le- 
cided iiidirations of a similar origin. When for instance we i»bsm ve a 
mountain constituted of materials possessing c‘ven in [)art a vilreous as- 
pect and fracture, together with a cellular structure, especially if tlu'se 
cells are (‘longated in tlie same direction, if they are in general unoccii- 
jiied hy crystalline matter, and have a glazetl internal appearance, we 
need not In*sita1e in pronouncing the whole mass as volcanic, although all 
vestiges of a crater may he lost, and the lonit possesses no analogy to 
that wliicli heiongs in gc^neral to moimtaiiis of the same clfiss. ’ p. (i. 

The cliief seat of the extinct volcanoes of Fi ance is in that 
mountainous region westward of the Rhone, known by the 
names of Auvergne, Velay and Vivarals. The volcanic rocks 
are of two periods of forination, which are distinguished by Dr 
Daubeny by the terms jmUdiluvial and anic-diluvial^ meaning 
by the former, those which have been produced by volcanoes 
that must have been in a state of activity subsequently lo the 
occurrence of those events by which the valleys that now exist 
w'cre formed, and by the latter, those which were already in ex- 
istence when the valleys were excavated. 

‘ Tlie Jiigh antiquity of th<5 most modem of these volcamu*s is indeed 
sufficiently obvious. JIad any of theiii h(*en in a state of maivity in tlie 
age of .Julius (’a sar, that general, who eiicainjied upon tlu» plains of 
Auvergne, and laid seige to its principal city, could liardly have fail(*d lo 
notiet* them. JIad there been even any record (d their e\isl(*uce in the 
time of IMlny or Sidonius Apollinari'^, the one would scarcely have omit- 
ted to make inciition of it iu his Natural Jlislory, nor the otlau- to in- 
troduce* some allusion to it among liis descriptions of this his native 
province. ’ p. 1 4s 

The post-diluvial are distinguished by external characters 
and by position, — they are more cellular and vitreous than the 
older class. Streams of lava composed of them are seen to have 
flowed in such a manner as to have modelled their course to the 
shape of the valley. Sometimes they are seen branching off, and 
directing their course to distant points ; at other times the stream 
is separated by a knoll of granite, and the branches again re- 
unite when they have passed the obstacle which interrupted the 
continuous course of the great stream. These streams have iu 
some places ran across valleys, and, by damming up the river, 
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converted the upper part into a swamp ; and it also happens 
that, where the waters could not find another outlet, ‘ they have 
‘ in process of time succeeded in cutting themselves channels 
‘ through the parapet of lava thrown across them, the projecting 
‘ portions of w'hich appear like islands in the midst;' a fact 
highly instructive in reference to the question of the 1‘ormalion 
of valleys. 

Tlie ante-diluvial rocks have a more compact stony aspect, 
resembling very closely many species of basalt ; but their vol- 
canic origin is undoubted from their association with beds of 
tuff, containing scoria? and other cellular products. That they 
were produced prior to the excavation of the present valleys, is 
evident from the circumstance of their being found capping the 
summits of insulated masses, composed of limestone, and the 
otlicr rocks which form the substructure of the country. Dr 
Daubeny was at one time of opinion, that those insulated hills 
of tuff which lie scattered over this district, were laised by some 
volcanic agency from beneath, through the limestone on which 
they scc.m to repose ; but more extended observation has inclined 
him to consider them as relics of a more extensive stratum, the 
intervening poi lions of which have been carrie'd off. 

The Eyfel district, situated between the Rhine and the pre- 
sent frontier of the Netherlands, has scattered over the greater 
part of it a number ( f little conical eminences, often with cra- 
ters, the bottoms ol’ which are usually sunk much below the 
present level, and have thereby received in many cases the 
drainage of the surrounding couiUry, thus forming lakes, known 
by the name of ‘ JNIaars. ' ^\"]icrever their structure can be 
seen, they seem to be composed of alternating strata of volcanic 
sand, and fragments of scoriform lava, dipping in all diiections 
from the centre at a considerable angle, and they are accompanied 
by streams of lava, very often buried under heaps of the loose 
matter subsccpiently ejected. The general appearance of the 
rocks, and the minerals that accompany them, completely esta- 
blish the volcanic nature of this district. Similar appearances 
occur near the baths of Bertrich, between Coblentz and Treves. 
Dr Daubeny gives a very detailed account of the Sicbengebirge, 
mountains on the eastern bank of the Rhine, which arc basaltic, 
but distinguished in several particulars from the basalts which 
arc found associated with the secondary &trat»a, and more re- 
sembling a volcanic product. He describes some insulated 
knolls of the same class of rocks near Eisenach, which arc re- 
markable from the changes which they produce on the sand- 
stone in which they occur, proving their igneous origin. These 
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observations are the more curious^ as this is one of those dis- 
tricts which has been so often appealed to by the disciples of 
the Wernerian School, as affording the best proofs of the 
aqueous origin of the trap rocks, 

* But the rock, perliapS) which exhibits the greatest combination of 
phenomena calculated to shake any preconceived opinion with respect 
to the aqueous origin of these basalts, is the Blaue Kuppe, near Eschwege, 
a town also in Hessia, hut about twenty miles north-east of the above 
localities. * in this instance, compact basalt is seen associated with a 
substance of so light and porous a desc ription, in its nature so analogous 
to the productions of modern volcanoes, that it would indeed argue an 
excess of scepticism to refuse to attribute it to the same cause. 

‘ Unlike the other volcanic eminences, the Blaue Kuppe consists on 
one side of sandstone, and on the other of volcanic matter, as if the force 
which caused the ejection of the latter had at the same time elevated the 
former. As in the Pflasterkaute, tlie sandstone here is hardenod and 
cracked in all directions near the line of junction, and portions of it ai'e 
everywhere imbedded in the substance of the basalt. 

‘ Besides the principal mass of volcanic matter occupying one entire 
side of the hill, are several dykes which peneti-ate the sandstone, enclos- 
ing portions of it, and stltering its stratification in a very remarkable 
manner. 

‘ One of these appeal’s to be a prolongatioji of the principal mass, hut 
two others that occur a little on one side have no connexion with it on 
the surface. The upper portions of this rock consist of a sort of tuff 
composed of fragments of cellular and compact lava, intermixed with 
sandstone, and cemented by wacke, whilst the nucleus is composed of 
basalt, which is sometimes cellular, liut the cavities for the most part are 
filled with ci’ystalline matter. The quan*y that has been made in this 
rock exposes a cavern in the miilst of the volcanic matter, which serves 
still more fully to identify it with modem lava. A few miles nortli of 
the Blaue Kuppe stands the Melsiier, which not many years back was 
appealed to in proof of the aqueous origin of basalt, but which will pro- 
bably be viewed as affording an additional evidence of the contmry hy- 
pothesis. The basalt here forms an extende<l ’plaieaii overlying the new 
red sandstone formation ; though in many places it does not do so imme- 
diately, there being here and there interposed a deposit of brown coal siuii- 


* It is curious that Daubuisson, in his ‘‘ Account of the Basalts of 
Saxony,” never alludes to this mountain, although he seems to have 
particularly examined the Meisner, which lies no more tlian half a dtKsen 
miles off from it, and to whicli lie appeals as affording evidence of the 
aqueous origin of trap. It would he curious to learn whether this was 
the effect of accident or design, for the difficulty of explaining the phe- 
nomena of the Blaue Kuppe on tlio Wenierian principles, furnishes at 
least an adequate cause for the omission. 
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lar to that before noticed. Tlie latter not only is rendered columnar, 
as Daubuisson admits, near the line of contact with the 1)asalt, but I am 
assured that it is also converted into anthi^acite. Daubuisson, however, 
contends that this alteration is not universal, and, therefore, that the 
incumbent mass can never have been in a melted state, an objection 
which will be best met in a future part of this work, when 1 shall have 
occasion to show that even modem lavas, in flowing over the surflaice of 
a rock, do not always produce any change. 

* The basalt passes gradually into a granular substance, which may be 
called augite rock, consisting of f[dsj)ar, aiigite, a little lionibleiide, and 
grains of litaniferous iron. All the u])per part of the jdatforin is com- 
posed of this substance, which differs from tlie basalt underneath only in 
the more distinct crystallization of the. component parts. 'J'his was also 
one of the circumstances appealed to by the Wernerians in proof of the 
aqueous ongin of tlie rock, as it was conceived tliat this crystalline struc- 
ture would have been obliterated by heat ; and even Dolomieu was led 
by this consideration to admit the Wememn doc‘trine with respect to 
grecMistone. At that time the experiments of Sir J. Hall, W att, and 
others, had not induced Geologists to admit that these ciystals might 
have been the very result, uiuler certain circumstances, of the process, 
wliicli was at first imagined to be incompatible with their existence. ' 

In his sketch of the extinct volcanoes of Hungary, Dr Dau- 
beny gives a minute description of the mineralogical characters 
of that species of rock, hitherto so imperfectly distinguished, 
which has been named Trachyte, and which, under various mo- 
difications, is the prevailing substance of most extinct vol- 
canoes, and besides being found under similar aspects in recent 
volcanoes, seems to have been the material from which many of 
their lavas have originated. It is a kind of rock quite unknown 
in the British Islands, except that the porphyry of Drurnodoon 
in the island of Arran, and of Sandy Brae in the county of An- 
trim, bears a considerable analogy to it. It has a felspar base, 
and is characterized by its porphyritic structure, by the scori- 
fied and cellular aspect which it has a tendency to assume, by 
its harsh feel, and by the presence of crystals of glassy felspar, 
generally cracked, and sometimes passing into pumice* There 
is a variety in which the paste is perfectly black and seraivitre- 
ous, intermediate in its characters between pitchstone and basalt* 

There is a brief account of the Euganean Hills, a remarkable 
group which rises in the midst of the level country between 
Padua and Este. They were described with great minuteness 
about fifty years ago in a memoir by Strange, * whose work is 


* De* Monti Colonnari, e d’altri Fenomeni Vulcaiiici <lollo Stato Ve- 
neto, Memoria di S* £. II Signor Cavaliere Giovamii Strange. Milano 
1778 . 
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accompanied by several plates representing groups of columnar 
basalt as regular as those of Staffa or the Giant’s Causeway, 
and which we are surprised that Dr Daiibeny docs not take 
notice of. Those hills consist of a trachytic formation, not unlike 
that of Hungary, resting upon a calcareous rock, which, from 
its flints and organic remains, appears to correspond with the 
chalk of Great Britain. The neighbouring volcanic country of 
the Vicentine is also described. All the formations of that 
country, from the fundamental talc slate to the scaglia^ which 
corresponds with our chalk, are accompanied by trap rocks in 
beds and dykes. Tertiary beds lie above these, which alternate 
with beds of volcanic tiifl*. Above the scaglia is found at Schio, 
north of Vicenza, a mass of greenstone porphyry, containing, 
what is very rare in volcanic rocks, at least of a date so recent 
as that which must be assigned to this formation, veins of blende, 
galena, arsenical pyrites, sulphate, carbonate, molybdate, and 
chromate of lead. This rock is again covered with numerous 
alternations of calcareous with brecciated or tufaccous deposits, 
the former marked as tertiary, by the occurrence of nummulites 
and other shells. In the midst of these calcareous beds at 
Monte Bolca, are some of a bituminous slaty marl, containing 
those remarkable impressions of fish, which form such conspi- 
cuous specimens in mineralogical collections. The whofe of 
this district abounds in most interesting and complicated phe- 
nomena, well deserving of a minute and accurate investigation 
from the important geological inferences which may be deduced 
from them. 

We must ^low conclude our very imperfect sketch of this 
volume, which we recommend to the careful perusal of all who 
are occupied in geological inquiries; assuring them that they 
will rarely meet with a writer on Natural Science so accom- 
plished, and who unites, in so great a degree, habits of minute 
and accurate observation, with those powers of generalization,^ 
which belong only to minds of a superior order. 
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Art. III. 1. 'Anm Boleyn : A Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. 
H. H. Mjlmam, Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8 VO. Ijondon. John Murray. Albemarle Street. 
1826. 

2. Atnw Boleyn: A Tragedy. By Het*jry Montaoue Grover, 
St Peter’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. London. Longman, 
Rees, Ormc, Brown and Green. 1826. 

^^UR readers, we think, on looking at the title of this Article, 
will be inclined to exclaim — like the gentleman in the 
well-known ghost-story, wlieii he saw the supernunicrarv appari- 
tion — ^Heavens, there are two of them!’ We know not 
whether the fate of this unfortunate Queen, alfecling as it is 
in history, has ever before supplied a theme to the Tragic 
Muse; but, if not, the omission is now amply made iij) — and it 
is, perhaj)s, as an atonement for having reihsed Ileniy VIIL 
one Anne Boleyn,* that Oxfoi’d and Cambridge now club to 
furnish the world with two. 

Though Anne Boleyn is not cx})ressly named among the 
Reformers of the English Church, it is evident that both Pro- 
testants and Catholics consider her as nearly entitled to that 
rank, by the zeal with which they continue to dispute about 
her history and character. The Catholics, with Cardinal Pole 
and Father Sanders at their head, have represented her as a 
young lady of the most light and unsernpuious morality, whose 
education in gallantry began, from her earliest years, in France, 
and who not only was tlie mistress of Henry VIIl. before she 
became his wife, but had been the mistress of Wyatt the poet f 
before she devolved to the King. Not content with this esti- 
mate of Anne herself, they extend the same charitable view 
to all her relations. Her mother, Lady Boleyn, is accused 
also of an undue degree of intimacy with Henry ; and at a 
date fixed so conveniently as to make it probable, they think, 
that Anne may have been his child. The eldest daughter, too. 
Miss Mary Boleyn, who, they say, first succeeded her mother 
in the royal favour, is allowed by these scandalous chroniclers 
no other credit, than that of having served as a warning to her 
young sister, by yielding to the monarch with a degree of fa- 
cility, 'which the other learned from her fate not to imitate. 


* ‘ Oxford alone, and Cainhridge (says Hume) made some dithculty.’ 
f See, for some remarks on her supposed amour with AVyatt, ‘ Me- 
‘ moil's of die Court of Henry the Eighth,’ by IVIi-s A. T. Tlioinsoii — a 
work of much good sense, impartiality ami research. 
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The Protestant writers, on the otlier hand, describe the 
whole race of Boleyns as the most moral and exemplary per- 
sonages imaginable. The education of Anne at the French 
Court they hold to have been no less useful to her morals, than 
people of all religions allow it to have been to her toilette, Mr 
Turner, indeed, one of the most recent, as well as most Pro- 
testant historians of this period, after descanting on the piety 
and virtue of Anne’s great protectress, the Queen of Navarre 
—a lady, by the bye, who wrote a book too naughty for any 
other lady to read — and having mentioned that the Princess 
had always a Bible in her liands, says enthusiastically, ‘ This 
‘ will account for the attachment which Anne Boleyn after- 
‘ wards displayed for the Divine Volume and the Reformed 
‘ opinions, and will tend to make the impartial mintl discredit 
‘ the slanders that attempt to depict her as a vulgar hackney of 
‘ de])ravity, in the sweetest and most beauteous season of the 
‘ female life, the usual spring-time of every virtuous feeling and 
‘ nobler purpose ! ’ 

Respecting the conduct of Anne Boleyn after lier marriage, 
there is the same variance of opinion and testimony between tlie 
two creeds. While one party supposes her to have been 
eternally occupied in low intrigues with her servants, Norris, 
Weston and Smeaton, the other represents lier as closelted 
with the Reformer, Latimer, consulting for the interests ol* the 
New Faith, and planning measures for the protection of those 
Protestant merchants, who had just then opened a lucrative 
trade in tlie importation of Bibles. * 

This religious difference respecting Anne Boleyn has not 
been confined solely to her moral qualities, but influences also 
the descriptions which the respective parties have left us of her 
person. According to the Reformed taste, she was the very 
perfection of loveliness ; — or if any blemish (such as the brown- 
ness of her complexion and ‘ certain small moles ’ here and 
there) might be pointed out, they were, in her, rather graces 
than blemishes, and might be numberecl among 
‘ Those fair defects, that best coiaaliate love. ’ 

Viewed by the Old Light, however, she wears a very dif- 
ferent aspect; — her beauty, like that of Dido in the shades, 
appears ‘ per umbram obscuram,’ while every defect is brought 
out in the fullest relief. To a good Catholic’s eye her com- 
plexion seemed to be yellow, as if fronr jaundice ; — she had ‘ a 
« gag-tooth, six fingers on one hand, and a tumour under her 
‘ chin I’ In addition to this choice catalogue of charms, a French 


♦ See, in Strype, her Letter on this subject to Cromwell. 
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medical writer professes to have discovered that she was (like 
the monstrous busts we sometimes see of Ceres and Diana) 
multimammia. With the utmost gravity, too, he suggests that, 
as she had six fingers on her hand, it is j.m)bahle that she had 
the same superfluity of toes upon her foot ! — ‘ clle avoit peut- 
‘ etre egalenient six doigts au pied.’ ( Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Medicates. ) — In answer to all this, the Protestant stoutly de- 
nies the six fingers, though he owns she had, on one of her 
fingers, a ^ supplemental nail.' So far, however, he contends, 
from being a blemish, this siipei’fluous nail was rather an orna- 
ment than otherwise, — being, as the biographer of Wyatt de- 
scribes it, ‘ so small, by the report of those that have seen her, 
‘ as the nji^oorJnnasler seemed to leave it au occasion of greater 
* grace to her hand, which wdth the tip of one of her other fin- 
‘ gers might be, and was usually, by her hidden, without any 
‘ the leaht blemish to it.' 

In the curious metrical ‘ Histoirc d'Annc Boleyn,' written, 
it is thought, by a contemporary, and published lately, from 
a manuscript in tlic Bibliothequc dii lioi, we find tiie follow- 
ing verses, which tell quite as much for the coquetry of the fair 
Queen, as her beauty: — 

^ S’elle estoit belle ct de taillo elegante, 
hiStoit <l<*s y(»ulx encor pltis attirante, 

LesqiK'lz s(j'siv(>it hien conduyre a ])ro]>os 
Eri les t(»iiant qiielqtiefoys en repos ; 

Aueuin'foys envuyant en message 
Porter da oneur le secret tesiiioignag(\’ 

‘ jMuch as her form seduc'd tlie siglit. 

Her eyes could even more surely woo ; 

And tvIuMi, and liow to sljoot their light 
Into iTieifs li(»arlM, full well slie knew. 

For, sometinies, in repose, slie liid 
Tlnnr rays heueatli a <Iown<*ast lid ; 

And then, again, with wakening air, 

Would send their suuuy glances out, 

Like lieralds of delight, to beiw 
Her heart’s sw<‘et messages .about.’ 

Among the historians who recount the loves of Henry the 
Eighth, we have met with none — not even Miss Bengcr — who 
dwells upon them with such romantic fondness as Mr Turner, 
the amiable author of the History of the Anglo-Saxons. This 
gentleman, in a volume just published, has taken the Defender 
of the t'aith under his especial protection, and endeavoured to 
vindicate his memory from the ‘ slanders and revilings,' under 
which, in his. opinion, it has too long lain. In tliis chivalrous 
enterprise Mr Turner professes himself to be actuated by a sin- 
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core alarm at those ‘ advocates of Romish supremacy, who as- 
‘ pire to build once more the Papal monarcl\y In Europe; or 
‘ who may expect to share in the dignities and comforts that 
‘ would fh)*v to many from its rc-po^sessioned establish mentsd’*^ 
How far I^ir Turner’s quarto is likely to prevent these alarming 
persons from * rc-posscssioning their establisiimcuts,’ remains to 
be seen. Voltaire — who was, at rdl events, no catholic — says 
tliat Henry was ‘ l}ran dans son gouvernement, comme dans sa 
‘ familfe,’ and that ‘ il mcritc rexccration de la posterite.’ This, 
however, is fjr from Mr Turner’s view of the matter; — and, 
though u.nible to make out any good defence for his hero on 
the article of Vv’ivc^. tiie conclusion he comes to on his gene- 
ral condiKt is, tliat there ‘ was not a sovereign in Europe that, 

* circumslar.ced as lie was, wt>Jild have acted otherwise than he 
‘ did, except as to bis queens.’f Even ‘ as to his queens,’ too, 
there are certain traits in tlie amatory character of the monarch, 
that delight and dazzle tlie imagination of his sage historian pro- 
digiously. Among otlKM's, the constancy with which he clung to 
Anne during the tedious process of buying up the consciences 
of the divines of Europe, is thus tenderly put by Mr Turner : — 

‘ IVudiaps the annals of aircction, or of civil history, will hardly 
‘ fiii'tiibh another instance of a king’s constancy for a beautiful 
‘ subject lasting nearly six years, in patient w'aiting for the nup- 
‘ tial tie.’l: Anno, too, comes in for her share of praise on this 
score: — ^ It may, i ulee l, be questioned if biography can fur- 
‘ ni-'li a parallel of anotiicr young lady, of merely gentle birth, 
^ resisting, lor six years, the seductive agencies that were sur- 
^ rounding her, wlicn her lover w^as a Iving.’§ Sometimes, 
however, he stems to doubt whether the Whig principle of 
Resistance to Tyrants was quite so strong in Anne as to justiiy 
all this prair.c ; witness the lollowiiig exquisite passage: — ‘As 
‘ far as the fashion of the day, the usual guide and rule of those 
^ who live mobt conspicuously in a court and a metropolis, or a 
‘ desire of coinciding with the King’s opinions could influence 
‘ Anne Boleyn, she was likely to have been as pliant as the 
‘ plumage of her head-dress to the solicitations and aspirations 
‘ of a royal and interesting admirer.’ ^ If this ‘ interesting 
‘ admirer ’ could have contented liiinscif with the pliancy of poor 
Anne’s head-dress, without proceeding to experiments upon 
the head iiscH*, we should have felt much more sympathy with 
Mr Turner’s gallant description of his comtship. 

Lest it should be supposed, however, from what we have said, 
that this amiable historian has, in his zeal for No- Popery and 


^ p. 37. t p. 583. 

f p. 47(i. p, ! ?•>. 
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Henry the Ei^ht!), attempted to palliate any of the family mur- 
ders of his hero, we must, injustice to him, extract the follow- 
ing passage, as a proof not only of the horror with which he 
contemplates Anne Bolcyn’s fat#‘, but of liio j-prighily and ele- 
gant style in which that horror is expiessed by Idni : — ‘ To con- 
‘ sign the long-beloved wile of his bosom, the selected object 

* of his caresses, — for whom he had braved and defeated popes, 
‘ priests, sovereigns, slandi*r, hatred, treason and peril — to a. 

* violent, |)ublic and defaming deal!) ; and by a signature, vvrit- 
‘ ten in the very apartments where he had feasted upon her 
‘ smiles; listened, delighted, to her merry chit-chat, and 

* danced, enraptured with her grace, in all her fearless and uii- 
‘ foreseeing gaiety ; ordering the ‘Mitlle neck, ’’ which he had 
‘ so often admired and caressed, to be cut asunder by the but- 

* chcring strokes of a common executioner, was an act better 
‘ suited to an Othello, to a relentless Moor, or to a turband 
‘ Turk ! ' * 

The famous love-letters of Henry to Anne Boleyn form ano- 
tlicr topic, on which the tastes of Protestants and Catholics dif- 
fer very materially; — the delicacy of the latter being much 
shocked by these productions, while the former regard them as 
))atterns of princely love-making. Dr I/mgard stops short in 
<juoting one of these letters, unwilling to contaminate his page 
witli the rest of it. The Catholic biographer of Cardinal Pole 
declares, that there are some expressions in them ‘ below even 
‘ the coarseness of Thames Street gallantry; ’ while Mr Turner 
— who forgives, as we have seen, the Queen of Navarre’s 
naughty tales, in consideration of her laudable leaning to Lu- 
theranism — pronounces the Letters of Henry Eighth to be 
‘ models of respectful love’ — ‘ congenial billets’ — * genuine 
‘ .specimens of an honourable affection, expressed in the easy 
‘ language of true feeling and good sense; reflecting credit upon 

* his mind as a man, and his heart as a King. ’ Such are the 
extremes into which partisans, on both side.*, fling themselves, 
and such the absurd spirit which is now at work everywhere — 
which is driving that excellent Catholic, Mr Butler, to illustrate 
his doctrine of Transubstantiation, by the mysterious intermix- 
ture of quassia with bcer,j' and which urges that super' excellent 

* Page 639. 

III condeiiiniiig the rashness of that Protestant oath, which <leclarc8 
the (hictriin.'s of Transuhstantiatioii, &c. to he idolatrous, ]Mr Butler asks, 
(as an illustration of the teiiicTity of their HWt*aring that there is tio ti*an8- 
ferenco of suhstanco into tlie sacrament), ‘ w'hat ivould the Barons oftlie 
‘ Exchequer have said of a per.son wdio, on a lat(^ trial for the adultera- 
‘ tion of beer, had SAVoru that no quassia laid been infused into it, and 
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Protestant, Dr Southey, to accuse the Catholics of the present 
day of believin^y that the Devil, once upon a lime, held a candle 
to St Dominic, and so awkwardly a« to sin^c his own paw ! * 
But, to come to our tiagedie^i. — '^rtie chief objection to the 
story of Anne Boleyn, as a dramatic subject, is that between 
her coronation and her execution, the two periods on which 
the interest or PerijJitia of the action hinges, there elapsed an in- 
terval of three years — a period somewhat too long for even our 
latitudinarian notions with respect to the annihilation of time 
and space on the stage. To get over this difficulty, Mr Grover, 
who begins with his heroine from the date of her marriage, 
slides in a little note between the Second and Third Acts, to 
say — ‘ Tiu*re is a lapse of three years from this Act to the next 
‘ following one ; where the history is renewed at the period of 

* Anne’s decline in Henry’s favour.’ Not content with tins 
clironological advertisement, he prcfacCwS the Tliird Act with a 
long rliyming add res-, apologizing for his breach of the unities. 
This address he puts into the mouth — not of a Beefeater, as 
would have been English and natinal — but of ilio god Mercury, 
who has no other connexion, we fear, with Mr Grover’s play 
than that which his ‘ jus in animas defunctorum et damnalor- 
‘ um ’ gives him. Tlfis Deity, descending in ‘ loud thunder^ ’ 
thus addresses the audience : — 

‘ ’Tis noisy Irav’lliiig this. God bl(‘ss us I 
Did ever nioitiil hear so great a clatter ? 

I wish to lieav’ns, the* good folks of l^iniassus 
Would not make sueh a noise about the matter ; 

Stirring tlie Gods to aiigcT and d<d>ate 
About a thing of very little weight, 

But h(*re I am, thank lieav’ii ; and now 
To you, sweet ladies, beg to make my lunv; 

And then pioceod to tell you, wby I’m here*, 
rroin Helicon’s fair spring a m(*sHeriger. ’ Ike, Ike. 

In these couplets, it will be perceived, there is not the u‘*ual 
compromise <T one line f<u' sense, and the other for the rhyme; 

‘ had afterwards confessed, on cross-examination, that lie took wliat he 
‘ said upon trusty and bad never examined lb(j cowjnmtUm ? ’ 

* See the Vindicia? E(n*lesiie Anglicaiue. — Dr Lingard having en- 
deavoured to get rid of some of these anile tales, whicli his brother Doc- 
tor has raked up against tlic Papists, liy descreditiiig the authority of 
Osbem, on whose testimony many of them rest, Dr Soutliey, in reply, 
exclaims rhetorically and tiiumpliantly, < No, Sir— the ship St Peter, 
‘ bearing for its flag the keys and triple crown in a field gules, is not to 
‘ escape by throwing Osheni over board, fis if lie were the Jonas for 

* whose only offence the storm has overtaken her. ’ 
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on the contrary, nonsense usurps both, and rhyme is little 
thought of between them. The blank verse of Mr Grover, 
though much more pregnant with meaning, dispenses with 
metre as unceremoniously as his couplets do with rhyme. Fre- 
quently, indeed, he seems to think, with a certain philosophic 
(iramatist of our times, that prose, broken up and jwirited like 
verse, ought to satisfy all reasonable people quite as well as 
poetry. For instance: — 

^ But how did end 

This story ? 

^ Queen Catherine, Tlio king, confirm’d of the truth 
Of the appeal, held hiniself free of the Moor ; 

Wlio was (lisniiss’d, nnharin’d in honour. 

To his own kingdom ; th<‘ heroic lov(*r 
liingcTM of his wounds ; anti, htdng first married 
'fo her for whom he ])erish’d, shortly ditMl, ’ 

It is said of that admirable actor and worthy man, the late 
Mr Kemble, that he would frequently, from the habit of de- 
claiming, talk blank verse in conversation, as unconsciously as 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomnie talked prose; and one of his thea- 
trical friends used to imitate him in the act of addressing a beg- 
gar, to whom he had just given a penny, in the following he- 
roics : — 

‘ Kemhle, Sot' that thou hast a pt^nny. 

‘ Beggar, ( Loohing into his hand) — I lun'e, Sir. 

‘ Kemble, ( Turning to his friend) — Banister ! 

It is not often that 1 tlo those things. 

But — irhen I tlo, I do thorn luuidsonioly. * 

Much the same sort of blank- verse abounds in every page of 
Mr Grover’s tragedy. For example, — 

‘ l1io King is witli Sir Iliohartl Ctmmbo, and wfiits 
To lit*ar the death of poor Sir Thtmius More. * 

In the management of his plot, Mr Grover is not more suc- 
cessful than in his dialogue. The only addition to historical 
facts that he has hazarded, is founded upon one of those impru- 
dent speeches to her attendants, which formed the grounds of 
accusation against the unfortunate Queen. It being stated in 
the depositions, that Anne had once bantered her servant West- 
on on his love lor a certain kinswoman of hers, this mistress of 
Weston is, in the play, converted into a Lady Margaret Lee, 
who, having 

‘ stooped 

To tmst his honour in the shadows gray 
Of the still lawns, ’ 

is afterwards deserted by her seducer. In the heighth of her 
despair, she makes an offer of herself to a ‘ romantic country 
‘ gentleman, * named Gadsden, whose proposals she had often 
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before rejected ; and this Arcadian squire, llioii^h accjuaintcd 
with her mishap, accepts her as joyfully as if nothing Imd hap- 
pened. 

We have some faint recollection of a late traveller on the 
Continent, who tells us, that, having heard some foreigner 
praised, as a ‘ most excellent country gentleman, ’ felt a 
strong curiosity to sec this pattern of Continental squires, and, 
on paying him a visit, found him in a high garden- turret, dress- 
ed in a pea-green coat, and playing on a guitar. That Mr 
Grover’s bcau-ideal of a country gentleman is somewhat similar, 
may be perceived by the following extract from a scene, where 
Squire Gadsden is discovered with his sister: — 

‘ Gadsden. Here, sister, is the spot 1 have designVl 
To hnild this fane of my idolatry. 

Here shall the tablet, with the name emboss’d 
Of Margaret, honour'd ! Margaret, ever dear ! 

Bo planti'd ; and about, to giiard the spot 
From the loose roiii})iiigs of the vagi*ant winds. 

These giiar<ls shall stan<i ; aii<l round their russet trunks 
Ih'ar a rich screen of jessaniim^ and rose. 

Bc'iieath tlieir s]ia<l<^ and slndter I may pass 
The tedium of dull life ; and, here reclining. 

Speak of my love to th(‘e. ’ 

In this tender moment, Iiis ‘ honour’d Margaret ’ arrives — 
tells him of her adventure with the perfidious Weston — oilers 
herself to him, such as she is, * for better, for worse, ’ and is 
thus carried oil* in triumph by the ‘ romantic country' genilc- 
man. ’ 

‘ GiaLden, Most gratefully I take rogaid so pure ; 

And in this friendship wall raise up a flaui(», 

So Ileav’ii consenting, sluill illume tin? land 
With the pure light of love ; to be* a lu'acon 
For faithful liearts to go by- Come, Margaret, 

I must hear off my |>rize : take you niy arm ; 

Sister, you the otlier. [^jn.rntnt. ’ 

We should do injustice, however, to this Cambridge poet, as 
w^cll as to ourselves, who thus take the trouble of reviewing him, 
did w’c allow our readers to form their opinion of his talents, 
solely upon the impression which tlicsc unfavourable extracts 
must have left. Wonderful as it may seem, after such speci- 
mens, it is yet true, that there is a considerable portion of cle- 
verness and dramatic power in his play. Though never reach- 
ing, as may be supposed, the higher flights of talent; he has 
the merit — very rare in this ambitions age — of but seldom aim- 
ing at them. The efforts of genius itself become painful, when 
too visibly efforts ; and, even in those who are most successful 
in their pursuit of beauties, it is a tiresome fault to be always 
pursuing them : — 
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‘ Voufi fivox <l<* r(iflj)rit ; choso tres cx^*rta\iio : 

Mills vous coiirez apres, Cliiiicne 
Coniiiif* si vous n t*ii iiviez |»as. ’ 

Worst of all, however, aie those — the far larger class— ia 
whom the ambition to slhnc is unaccompanied by the power; 
whose eflbrts but serve to render their weakness more obvious, 
and to whom that description of mental impotency is applica- 
ble, ‘ multuni cuj)iit, nihil potiiit. ’ To neither of these classes 
of writers docs Mr Grover belong; — while he wants the genius 
that jusliOes the ambition of the one, he is also without the pre- 
tension that brings lidicule on the failures of tlic other. 

In the dialogue of this play, the more level and ordinary style 
of our early droma.ilsts is ohen sucf ehifuiiy imitated ; and, now 
and then, even iIh ir more cievattd tone is cauglU. The f blow- 
ing scene, where Jane Seymour attempts to tie^cribc the intoxi- 
cation of heart w’hich she feels at the discovery of tlic King’s 
love for her. is for the mo^it part, very gracefully written : — 

‘ Eater T/idy Rarltjorfl awA Jatm Scymofn'. 

^ had ij Rcchfnnh It is a swN*<‘t reprij vi* froju loihu'r ])iL*asure, 

To hveatln' thus nndi^^iirhM the vih»iU hreexe. 

A>’.<! iIm’ still sky and solenin-IVeliag moon 
^Vak(‘ ill my tiwaijilit the sense ot‘ <*hii‘lidi ^eiirs; 

Vv’hen 1 did love to ])lny Ixmeath her h(nnii, 

' Jftna Sr?/)rof(t\ I have no of hy-gone ha|>pin('•‘^^^. 

'flu* ju'erriit surround a::d till my ln^som ; 

Ami every inoiemeiJt sr-ems to l.ring neiv joy. 
riie soft hn^jlh of tin* air, perCum.'d v/itli spiimr. 

And e].,iri',ed witii svnojds ladl'd, ioL*. lialt* re\ ivine. 

In sinkiiiii c !*!! aei's ol'hioken h.ivnioiiy, 

\Vri!j> all niy iicart as in a loiely a i ,ioM. 

Sun* 't Avai hy mooidi.;]»t, and in the sweet ‘ O'lnd 

Of railing waters, or v.liat otiu'r mmie 

Njlnre doth make, tliat men first learifd to lov(‘. 

‘ Jjfidy Ruvlfuvd. Sohl tin* s\ve(‘t spirit moves my lovely Jane; 

These rhapsodii’s ]»etray the latent tire, 

Wliirh hnrns widiin ; Imt, ah! beware. 

VVIuit, now, if 1 diould guess the kindlino’ sini, 

AVhieh warms yonr spirits into this fpiiek roimmition ? 

^ Jitnv- Seymour, 1 infer eould name the name. 'Ilf unstable light, 
Not. yet hound in its sjihore, li\es in all regions ; 

And has ia\*n no form. 

‘ iMdy Rochford, T5iU, when ‘t is fixed, 

'T w'ill rise as high as i.s the 11 oval Sun : 

Is t not ^^o, sw'eet Jane ? 

^ Jajw Stymotn'. Indeed, 1 knoAV not ; 

My mind is not advised hy my heart 

Of its line bias ; lln'n*ft)re 1 pray excuse nn*. ’ 

shall give one more extract from a scene between Henry 
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ami Anne — ‘ in the State Apartment, where the Queen is con- 
^ fined. ’ Historians tell us, that Anne imputed her miscar- 
riage, on this occasion, to the unhappiness which she had felt 
at the discovery of the King’s love for her maid. Her answer, 
in the following scene, to Henry’s reproaches on the subject, 
is, we think, natural and pathetic: — 

^ Knter King Henry, 

‘ Khig Henry, Wliat, ‘fore (iod, woman ! how \ tlio Queen ? 

‘ Lady, So please your Highness, hut indifferent well. 

‘ King Henry, IihIoimI ! make way ; and hid the groom 
Pre|)are onr horses, \vv woidd ride alone. 

Wluit Aime ; how fares the (ineeu ? 

We would have wish'd more w(‘h*oine in this meeting. 

And bade our consort hail with l>etler s(‘('ining, 

If she had he(‘n more favour’d of high Heaven ; 

And hroiight the ehi{‘f hope of our royal hreasl, 

The heir wc liad look'd for, 

‘ Qiuen Anne, ^Niy Lord ! my T.ord ! 

‘ King Henry, ’1 ore Hod, this puling passion ill hescciiis, 

1 say it ill beseems King llemy's wife; 

The blessing of just IT<'av’*n shines not on thee, 

And this misearriage dims my royal erown. 

Is th(*re no other meet ern])loy to suit tlree, 

Whose brows are eirehal with the crown of stale ; 

But. like a wilful girl of sehooling years, 

You nm?.t considt ami crave* to satisfy 
This inward grov'iling spirit of romance ? 

Tl'oii Iiadst a pn’cioiis charge*, which e'havge was mine ; 

Not enily mine, but my kingdennV ; and 't is lest ; 

(ieme from us by thy wa)warel fantasies, 

L'mpieemly and m-t fitting your estate. 

‘ Qi't'f'n Anno, it is true*. IMosl irrae-ious S<»ve*reign, 

B<*ar with me while 1 s]>eak. ?dy hi’mt e/e rilows, 

Anel your re'pvoat-lms bring llie keenu’st ]>aiiis 
Of all I suii'er. Bnt, ab ! my Leiril, 

Wbeni was your CIneeii otlu'r, than ‘-nch a enie* 

As elraws tliis eljaslening from yoer n'yal lips? 

Diel (*ver, ere the* creiwn hael jirevs’e! these* brows; 

ILre to this giddy eminence*, ulie're tliy bomity 

Hath plaefd ye)ur Queem ; eir frenn be r humble happiness 

Tlnit Queen was sevor’el by your royal favour ; 

Diel ever Anne, ibn favour el Anne of Ht*my, 

Disguise frenii liim the workings e>f her Imsenn ; 

Or hiele the* quick tlireihs of an enxienis heart ? 

My Lord, I own my frailty em this point ; 

I do confess a woiimling arreiw strikes me, 

Strikes that same* anxious he*avt, and shalve‘s my frame. 

Good gracious Ileav’n I thiougli the e»pen Avineleiws, 
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Wliorc looks tliy mercy fortli in>oii tliy cn'atnre:i, 
lie thou my comfort in this Imiir of sorrow ; 

Hold 11 ]) tlic hrokcn s])irit of my heart. 

That I may hoar me meekly I Oh! Henry, hadst thou 
l'(dt hut the tithe ])art of the tit]i(», of w(», 

That liath fall’n on the heart of thy triu* s(*rvant, — 

Indeed, my I-.ord, I wander, hut my tonjjue 
Will utter it, — since that sad hour, tin* saddest 
Of my lost life, whereu! my failina- si^iit 
Met the dread proof of tliy for^<'tfid:ie‘‘S ; 

'Hiou wouldst still pity with so wa:m a h(*art, 

7'hat in tin* very inijnil'-es of nature 

'Hiy natural love would turn aiiain t4» iis channel ; 

And I he hlest ;y.rr.iit. Hut 1 am faint ; 

I [)r:iy you, ^"ood iny yTaciou:; Soveri i^n, 

Forgive iny unguarded spe<‘ch. * 

Tn proceeding now to notice the play or ^ Dramatic Poem’ 
of jMr Milman, we think it right to mention, that, in a Preface 
prefixed by Mr Cirover to his IVaged}', it is more tlian liinted 
that the coincidence between himsell and Air Milman, in their 
choice of a subject, was not altogether accidental: — 

‘ The following drama (says Air Grover) was written by mo in the 
months <>f January and Febniary IS^.i; and was shortly afterwards, at 
the instance of a friiMid, ]mt into Mr Murray's hands for ])nMication ; 
who informed me that it was consigned to sonn» ]>erson for ])erusal. It 
was n*turned, however, with a ])olito iiilimation, that, in conseqiuMice of 
tiu* recent failure of some potnii by Lord Hyron, the [uihlic taste did not 
fc;(‘em disposisl towards works of the sort : and, in plain tcTins, that it 
was not convenient to .Mr Murray to ]>iddisji it. 

‘ Tilis <*irem;?str.nce aihi orh.er .ncr.ti hr.ve since taken me from 

the purp(;se of iminediiate publication ; hnl I always entertained the in- 
tee.ti^ni, at sotue time, of revisin'^’ smd correcting llmse crudities of com- 
position which I am aware the play must i^os-^e's; and tln'u to jnihlisli it. 

‘ 'i’hal intenlinn Isas Icam accelerated by th.e jmhlication of Air Alil- 
man's ilramatic |)o('m on die same sul.ji’et ; wl.icli I heard of, for tlie first 
time, late in la.st August. Oi) perusie.g that Avorlv, with tlie cmhisity 
with which one hioks for din rs-it'es r,f thought on the same Huhject, I 
was surjii'l^cd to find in it te tfic.’c.v o/' ra^i'ijihhuiccs, Loth in the plot and 
ejtprcsiiionsy to those of my own poem. * 

With respect to these alleged resemblances in the language 
of the two Plan's, we have not, we confess, been able to trace 
them. Those who are at all acquainted witli the general style 
of Mr Milman, will not require to be told, how totally different 
is the unpretending, and somewhat slip- shod gait of Air Gro- 
ver, from the lofty and graiulisonant march of the Professor of 
Poetry of Oxford, The language of tragedy, according to 
Aristotle, should be nothing mere than a selection and skilful 
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collocation * of the language of every-day life. This definition 
— which seems to exclude from the true style of tragedy all 
the ornaments and artifices of poetical diction — has been but 
little attended to by our modern dramatists, and by none less 
than by Mr Milman, who, whatever else may be the merits of 
his wTi tings (and we arc by no means inclined to undervalue 
them), condescends but rarely to the natural or familiar, and, 
like the inhabitants of Los Landes, seems always most at homo 
upon stilts. With our neighbours the French, who have no 
such thing as a poetical language — at least since the lime of 
their earl}^ poets — the adoption of this rule of the Stngirilc is a 
matter of necessity, not choice. But the pc.lanlic rigour with 
which they exclude certain words from tragedy, f shows how 
willingly thc}' would establish for it a privileged cnler of phrases, 
if they could. One of ihcir dramatists, stiil living, inufertook, 
some time since, to write a tragedy, of which Charios le Bel was 
to be the subject. A serious dilliculty, liovvcvcr, preseuted it- 
self. As this monarch, among other violent financial expe- 
dients, had recourse to an alteration of the coin of* the realm, it 
was necessary that the word ‘rnonnoic’ should be introduced 
into the dialogue; and this, the poet feared, was impossible, lie 
consulted the most enlightened and liberal critics, Lnit they all, 
with one voice, declared against the unautlu)rizcd word — and he 
was at length obliged to give up his subject. Mr Milman is 
hardly less select and aristocratic in his vocabulaiy; and often 
prefers the trouble cf going round by a pcriphra.si'.’, to the de- 
gradation of encountejing any of the ‘ poi)i»laco of phrase’ on 
the straight road. For instance, the plebeian word ‘spit’ is 
thus awkwardly evaded by him: 

‘ I pray’d my way 

Through mocking men to find thee. Some did spurn im‘, 

Did almost void th<*ir rheum on me. ’ 

And, in one of the early scenes, where Anne Bolcyn orders her 
almoner to dispose of all ib-c luxuries of her own table, rather 
than allow her to want tiio means of succouring the indigent, 
W’c have the following pompous circumlocution, v.hicb reminds 

* To collocation, indecMl, much more than to s(‘h*cti(,ii, tin* ancient 
writers trusted for the dignity of their Kt)le; as Dionysius llaliciunass 
has well sho^vn, 

•j- Virgil is said by his critic^ to have avoided c<.*rtain words, as too 
plebeian. Servius supposes that the ]»enphrasis l>y which he descrih(‘R 
the stork in the (ieorgics, ‘ (’andida vcuiit avis, longis iiivisa coluhris, * 
was for the purpose of avoiding tlie common name of that bird. Scali- 
ger, too, represents him as (apiaily Lstidious ahoiit the name ol tin* cor^ 
morant ; hut this is a mistake, for the word ‘ mergus ’ is more than once 
used by him. 
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one of the language in which Apnlrins describes the simple pro- 
cess of getting dinner ready, * pranditirn fabricatiir: ' — 

‘ (jo, coin those wines, barter for homelier cates 
Those candied superfluities. * 

In the arrangement of the story, Mr Milman has been much 
more skilful than his competitor; nor do we observe any of that 
‘ series of resemblances in the plot, ’ to which the latter gentle- 
man, in his Preface, alludes. The only invention, as we have 
seen, upon which Mr Grover ventures, is in the instance of 
L-'uly Margaret and her unfortunate ‘ country gentleman,* 
which, though silly enough, is at least harmless. But we doubt 
whether the fiction, which Mr ^Milman has engrafted upon his- 
tory, can be regarded as equally innocent or pardonable. Not 
only has he conjured up a Jesuit, some years before that Reli- 
gious Society w^as in existence, but he has evoked this person- 
age for the purpose of loading both him and the faith to w’hich 
he belongs witli the chief odium and guilt of Anne BoIeyn*s 
murder. Availing himself of the mystery in which the destruc- 
tion of all the records of I he IVial has left the confession of 
M;uk Sincaton with respect to the guilt of the C^ueen, Mr Mil- 
man supposes this perjured testimony to have been wrung from 
Sincaton by the arts ol a Jesuit, to whom he gives the name of 
Angelo Caraila, and wlio, having assisted in kindling up the 
imagination of the young musician ii^to a romantic passion for 
his Royal mistress, succeeds at length in persuading him into 
the monstrous belief, that there no other w ay of saving cither 
her life or soul, but by falsely accudnir her of adultciy, and de- 
claring him.sclf the partner of iter guilt ! 

Mr Milman, it is true, in his Prefiiee, takes care to intimate, 
that this highl 3 "-coloured poitraiiurc of Catholic fanaticism is 
not intended to minister to the No-Popery prejudices of the 
day, and has expressed a hope that he shall * be considcied as 

* writing of former times alone.' But, knowing the tactics of 
his cloth and his party, in bringing the Past to bear upon the 
Present, we cannot help suspceiing that the Catholic (Question 
had some little share in his poetical inspirations, and that — to 
appl^' the words of JJr Johnson, in speaking of the Tragedy of 
Cato — ‘ they wdio affect to think that l/ic CItnrch is in danger, 

* ma}' also affect to think that a Play will preserve it. ' 

At the beginning of the diama, we find the young minstrel, 
Smeaton, introduced, for the first time, into the presence of the 
(^iicen, and putting her Ro^^al patience to the proof by singing 
a Theological Song, of no less tlian 11-4' lines in length, entitlecl, 

‘ The Protestant's Hymn to the Virgin.' This extraordinary 
Hymn, setting out on the presiimplion that the Virgin might 
expect the same sort -of adoration, to which she iiaJ been hi- 
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therto accustomed from the Piipists, tells her fairly, in the first 
verse, 

‘ 'Fo mortal name our jealous souls deny 
Tlie incommunicable meed of D(*ity. * 

The singer then proceeds to call her ‘ lowliest, as loveliest 
^ of mortal maids,’ and continues in the same strain of pious 
compliment, 

‘ I'bee, tberoforo, lovelier far we deem, ^ 

Than eye may see or soul may dream, 
still protesting, however, strongly against her claims to adora- 
tion, and, throughout the whole canticle mixing together piety 
and iamiliarity, in a way tijat very much reminds us of a pic- 
ture which a well-known French Duke exhibits to his fricjids, 
as a proof of the high anti(|uity of his family, — where one of 
his ancestors is represented as taking off his hat to the Virgin, 
while a label, issuing from tlie Virgin’s moiilb, makes her say, 

‘ Couvrez-voiis, moil cousin.’ Mr Milmaii ‘ se coiivre’ in the 
presence most Frotestantly. 

Having tlius adverted to a few of what we think the weak 
points of Mr Milman’s work, it is w'ith pV'asiire we turn to the 
brighter part of liis disk, and render jnslice to the numerous 
beauties, both of language and of thought, which abound in 
this, as in every other, productioji of his pen. His Jesuit is a 
pow^erful personage, — and, though as much given to cursing 
as the Defender of the Faith was to swearing, curses well and 
from his heart. Somclinies, indeed, his invocations to Hell 
smell over much of sulphur ; ~ as, for instance, 

‘ TJu* game is w'on on* jdayod ! 

It fires I'lcyoud our bope^', tlio sulpliurous train 
Flames uj), tli<*y Ve Inirfd ahift, but not to i leaven. 

\\'aU(!, Hell ! and lid ll.y gate‘s; and ye, tlait teimiit 
ffbe deepest, darkest, most inlnriate pit, 

Di’ abyss of all abysses, blackest blaekness, 

When* tlint most <laninirsg sin, llie damning Olliers, 

W’itb dir(*st, most r(*n!ors<*less expiation, 

Ilowds out its drear et(*nuty, avemso 
'Hifi myriail voices of your w ailing ; loud 
As wboii the flesldy Lutber, or tbc cbi(*f 
Of bis cursed crew liav<* one by one gone dow'u 
To tread your furnace ebambers ! — Itise ! prefian* 

The throne of fire, the crow n of eating flames ! * 


* On this subjf‘ct, ‘ di* pulcliritudiiie Ik Mariin Virginis,’ w'^o !)eg leave 
to recommend to Mr Milmau’s notice a Treatise, Avritteu by Nicolaus 
Susius, a Jesuit, in wbicli the peculiar complexion or, wdieat- 

coloured) altribiiteil to the Virgin by Nirepboriis, EpipbaniuH, and other 
ecclesiastical waiters, is learnedly inquired into and exjilained. 
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The scenes between this fanatic and (hirdiner are written 
with no common power ; and the following extract may give 
some idea of the vigour witli which the poet has embodied the 
spirit of Jesuitism in tliis character. 

‘ AiUjeltK Now liear mo, Prolate, tiuno oar with tuling’s, 
For tluTO are dark and doi^]) delved plots, tliat scape 
Iwon (iardijier’s lynx-eyed siglit — tliy soul shall laugh. 

''fho Que(ui — the Boleyii — llio false harlot herelic — 

iShe *s in our toils — lost, dooniM 

‘ (jrmlintr, I k)iow the King 
Is falh*ii away to a now'' Just, and hates 
Where once he dote‘tl. — lint her death ! — 

‘ AtKjido, \Miat ! versed 
In courts like Gardiner, ainl not know how clo^sC 
Death w'aits upon tlio hlasting hate of Kings ? 

I toll tluM*, she shall die — di(» on a s{*iijh.‘ld * 

Die hranded lik(' a base a<liilter<‘ss ! — 

Die like a herelic — the (’linrcirs foe ! — 

Dio uiiahsolved, unhouselM — die for ever I 

' GarditH^r, Ay, but Ian* hlani(‘k*ss life ; the* love slie wins 
By subtle sorcery from every rank. 

‘ Aiujido, Blanu*k‘ss ! — an h(*relic avowed, j)roclaiinM, 
llio nursing mother of Apostasy * 

Heap (‘rime on crime, load all Iier soul with hlaekncss, 

Make her name Indeous to the end of time ; 

Yet is she not, to a true son of the Chureli, 

More odious, more ahoiiiinahlo — all sins 
Are in that one ! Adidt<*ry, murder, nought 
\> wanting hut desin* or meet occasion, 

And tJje loose Jieart gives way. 

‘ Gardbier. But this Jane Sej inour 
Is of no Ix'tter brood. 

^ Atu/clo. What reek wo wdio 
Or w'hat she is, sh<* shall give place t’ another. 

Another still, till the here** llame burns out, 

And shame, n*morse, and liorror, all the furies 
That howd and mad(h*n round the guilty bed, 

Seize on the abject Monarch ! lie shall lick 
The dust beneath our feet, ami pay wdiat price 
The Church ordain, for tardy reconcilement. 

‘ Gardiner, Brotlier, diwvnear! thy sjx'och hath bodied forth 
Wliat hath come doating o’er my secret thought. 

‘ Angelo. And ow^i’st thou not Heaven’s manifest ins]nration ? 

‘ Gitrdmer. So tliou w’ilt bring to pass what Gardiner left 
In unaeeomplisli’d vision ! Man of men, 

What fame shall wait, wljat canonizing glory 
On sainted Angelo. 

‘ Angelo. While Stephen Gardiner 
Must sink into the baser rank. Oh ! fear not, 
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Nor j<*iUoi!s]y jni-'lnist mo, l*»st I ctosm 

Thy u|Mvanl : 1 have forsworn tlie Avorld, 

N’of with tla* loiiiial oatlis that hurst like llax, 

Ihit llu»se that ehaiii the soul witli triphj iron. 

Earth hath no j^iienloii I may covt't, none 
1 may enjoy. — Thou, Stejihen Ciardinor, 

Shalt ruh‘ sulmiissive Prelat«‘s, 1^‘ei-s and 
Toftiest in station, as in mind the iniprhtiesl; 

And a |)erj>etiinl noon of ^^ohhm power 
Slfidl hlaz<» around thy lordly mitred stat(‘. 

1 'ill ^irt for other journeys : at that liour, 

Wlien all hut iTown’d the riirhteoiis work, this Isle 
Half how (I airain to the Holy See, 1 tco 
I'ar in sonu» savaue land uidoiown, remote 
hVoin eivili/ed or r(‘asoiuihle life, 

From letters, ai'ts — Avliere wild men howl around 
Their blood stain'd altars — to uplift tlT unknown, 

Unlawful Friu'itix : I to piiu^ 

AVith famine ; waste with slow disease ; the loathin*^ 

Ami scorn of men. And when thy race is run, 

7'hon, AViiiclu'ster, in marble <-<‘meiciy, 

Where thy cathmlral roof, like some ricli p*ove, 
k!5pr(‘ads o'er, and all the walls Avith ’scniidjeons blaze, 

Shalt lie. While antlieniM clioirs and ]>eal:n;r ort»{ins, 

And incense clouds, and a linjrlit heaven of lamps, 

Shall solemnize thy fror^<*on.s obsequies ; 

0*er my nnsopulehred and houseless hones, 

Cast on the barren beach of the salt sea, 

Or arid desert, wliere the vulture flajis 

Her ilreary whiirs, sliall never wandering Piicst 

Or hid liis h(*ads or say one ])assint^ ])i*ay r. 

Thy memory shall live in tliis land's records 
W hile the sea ^irds llie isle ; hut tiiine sliall perish 
As utt»*rly as some base hej^^ar's child 
That, unha])tiz'd, <lrops lilio aboiiive fruit 
Into nnhallow'd grave- 

‘ Gardiner, Impossible ! 

Uonie cannot waste on swh wihl service minds 
Like tliine, nor they **ndure the liase ohedimice. 

‘ yingelo. Man of tliis Avorld, thou know'st not those who trend 
"l he littqis of great Ignatius, those that hear 
'^i'h<5 name of Jesus and his Cross. Tve sunk 
I 'or cA er title, nink, Avealth — even my being ; 

And, Kelf-annihilated, boast myself 

A limb, a nameless liinl), of that vast body 

'I'hat shall bespread the worhl, uncheck’il, nntraiM— 

Like God’s own presence, every where, yet no Avhere— 

Th’ invisible control, by winch Home rules 
The universal mind of man. On me 
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My Father’s |)alace gates no more shall open, 

I own no more my })roiul ancestral name, 

1 ha’S'e no jn-operly even in these wticds, 

'i1u;se coarse and simple wt'cds I wear; nor will, 

Kor pa‘-sit>n, nor ntiection, nor the love 
or kindred touch this earth-estrang<*d heart 
i\Iy ]»ersonal being is ahsorhed and d(*a(L 
'riioii tliink’st it miicJi Avith cilice, scourge, and last 
’fo mHC(*rat(; thy all-too pamjier'd body, 

■'rhat thy sere heart is sealVl to woman’s love, 

I’hat child shall lu'ver clind) thy knees, nor call thee 

Ilis lalher : — on the altar of my Ood 

I’vt' laid a nobler aacrilice, a soul 

Conscious it might have com]»ass’d tnnpire.— This 

Tvj* done; and in no briet* and frantic lit 

or youtliful lust ungratilitMl — in the hour 

or disappointed prirle. A noble born 

or Rome’s ])atrician blood, rk-b, letter’d, versed 

In tbe aflairs of men ; no monkisb <lreamer 

Hearing Hi*av'en’s summons in ecstatic Ausion. 

God s[)ok(* wilJiin this heart but with tbe voice 
or st4*rn deliberat<‘ duty, aiul I rose 
Resolved to sail the flood, to tread tin* fire — 

That’s nought — 1<» <[uencb all natural eomjmnction, 

'I’o Iviiow nor right nor wrong, nor crime nor virtue, 

Ihit as subservient to Romeo’s cause and Heaven’s. 

I ’v<* selioortl my haughty soul to subtlest craft, 

3\'e strung rny tender liearl to bloodiest bav'oc, 

And stjuid pr(‘pared to wear tbe martyr’s ilaines 
fake nuptial robes ; — far w'orse, to rlrag’' to the stidvC 
ivlv friend, tbe brother of niy soul — if thus 
I ^eo)' the lij'dra heads of hiM'Csy.’ 

Tlic folliAviiig scene between 1 lenry anti Anne will enable 
tbe reader to compare, more immediately, Mr Milman’s mode 
of treatinej the subject wdth that of hi« Cambridge competitor, 
Mr (riovor. The Queen, it should be stated, had just been 
solicited by Cranmer to intercede Avith Henry in behalf of three 
venerable Cartbusians, wlio, for refusing to acknowledge the 
King’s Sut)iomacy, had been condemned to death. 

‘ Qimii, Aly Liege, 

I have he*en sued to he a sup])liant 

Iw those that, faH’ii beneath thine Idgh displeasure 

‘ ’Sdeath I ye ’ax» our answer — as I passed hut now 

Jane Seymour was set on t’ entreat our mercy; 

V\'e yi(dd(»d not, nor thought of Ijoing wearied 
At cH(‘ry step wdth the old tedious tale — 

Art answer’d ? 

‘ Qiteen, Wliat I am, I oavc your Grace, 

Aiul ill most deep humility confess it ; 
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Anne Bohyn — a Tnigedt/. 

15ut boing as I am, yonr Grace’s wife, 

I kiK'w net 1 1 lilt my iimurs reject<‘(l prayer 

Precluded fiirtber speecli 

‘ Kin(f, Vt’Iiy» bow now, wayward ! 

Your maid I good triilli, Sir Thomas Ikdeyn’s daugliter’s 
Kiglit nobly st‘rved. I’d liave you know, proud woman, 

What the King gives, tin? King may take away — 

Who raised up one from dust, may raise another, 
l-iook to thyself, I say — thou may’st Iiavo cause ; 

1 ook, and he wise — I h‘ humble. For your Grace 
We’v(' business in our Council — not a word — 

Our Ou(‘en’s om* subject stilk 

‘ Qffcen f (donej. And lliis is he, 

Hie dower of tlui ^vorld's <‘]iiva1ry, most < <niriiy 
Where nn‘t the sphnidor of all courts ! W hen Europt; 

Sent its three Sov’reigns to tliivt Golden field, 

Wliii h won idl ey«vs with lihercl 'onble IxMiing ? 

Which charm’d all ears xrilli liigh and gracioiu spec'ch H 
Which inad(* all hearts his slavers hy inlired >vorih 
But English ilenry ? hy liis pat{».rii all 

ISIoved, s})oke, rode, tiltml, sliap<*d their dres'j, tlieir language, 
And he that most resembled England’s King 
W^is kingii<*st in the esteem of all. This lu‘ 

That Liy whoh* hours before my worshijiji’d feet, 

Makings the air melodious witli his words ? 

So f(*arful to ort’eiid, having olfeiided 
So fearful of his pardon, not myself 
More jealous of my maiden inode.siy ; 

The bridegroom of my youth, iny infant’s ratlun* ! 

All ! me, niy rash and inconsiilerate s])eecli, 

My pride, liath wrought from liis too liasty nature 
Tills shame upon mine lieail : lie’ll turn, In*’ll eome 
My prodigal back to mine heart — if not, 

I’m born bis subject, sworn liefore high Heaven 
His faithful wife ; then let him cast me from him, 

Sjiurii, trample me to dust — the foe, tin? stranger 
That owns no law of kiiidr<»d, blooil, or duty, 

Th tauglit, when? every word is Heaven’s own oracle. 

To love where most he’s batinl. 1 will live 
On the delicious memory of the past, 

And bless liim so for my few years of bliss, 

My lips shall fiml no time for liarsli reproach ; 

I’ll be as om^ of those sweet flowei>5, that crushM 
By tlie contemptuous foot, winds closer round it, 

And breathes in every step its richest odours. ’ 

We shall add but one more extract — the speech of Anne Bo- 
leyii, when, having landed at the Tower, she is about to enter 
her prison. The touch of pathos at the conclusion is peculiarly 
.happy 
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‘ KingsUm (to the Guard), Advance your halberds. 

< Queen, Oh ! Sir, pause*-one look, . 

One last long look, to satiate all my senses. 

Oh ! thou blue cloudless canopy, just tinged 
Witli the faint amber of the setting sun, 

Where one by one steal forth the modest stars 
To diadem the sky : — thou noble river. 

Whoso quieti ebb, not like my fortune, sinks 
With gentle downfall, and ai'ound the keels 
Of those thy myriad bai'ks mak st passing music ; — 

Oh ! thou gi’eat silent city, with thy spires 
And palaces, where I was onc^ the greatest. 

The happiest — I, whose presence made a tumult 
In all your wondering streets and jocund marts : — 

But most of all, thou cool and twilight air, 

That art a raj)ture to the hreatli ! The slave, 

'I'he beggar, the most base down-trodden outcast. 

The plague-struck livid wretch, there ’s none so vile, 

So abject, in your streets, tliat swarm with life — 
lliey may inhale the liquid joy Heaven breathes— 

They may behold the rosy evening sky — 

They may go rest their free limbs where they will : 

But I — but I, to whom this summer world 
Was all bright sunshine ; 1, whose time was noted 

But by succession of delights Oh I Kingston, 

Thou dost remember, thou wert then Lieutenant. 

’lls now — how many years ? — ^my memory wanders— 

Since I set forth from yon dark low-browM porch, 

A bride — a monarch's bride — King Henry's bride ! 

Oh ! the gla<l pomp, that burn d upon the waters— 

Oh I the rich streams of music that kept time 
With oara as musical — the people's shouts. 

That call’d Heaven's blessings on my head, in sounds 

That might have drown’d the thunders I’ve more need 

Of blessing now, and not a voice would say it. * 

This speech, though elegant as a poetical exercise, is both too 
long and too laboured for the situation of the speaker ; nor do 
we see much in it that would induce us to regret its reduction 
to the more natural, as well as more dramatic limits, of the last 
few simple exclamations of Iphigenia : — 

T6 mgov, 

‘Erf^ov atSvetf 
Kect fAOt^U¥ 

IU,61, ! 

* Oh, light of day ! Oh hrmament of Jove ! 

Another life I seek — ^another world 

Must lie my dwelling now — tlear Light, farewell ! ' 

VOL. XLV. NO. 90. Z 
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Art. IV. 1. A Ilcview of tJie Flmticial Sihmtim of the East 
India Company in 1824. By Henry St George Tucker, 
Esq. pp. 244. Lond. 1825. 

2. Tables with respect to the Revenue^ Expenditure^ Debts^ Assets^ 
Trade^ ^c. of the East India Company, By C-esar Moreau. 
4to. Lond. 1825. 

3. East India Anntml Revenue Accounts. Printed by order of the 
House of Commons^ 9/A May 182G. 

/^UR j)urposc is to be very practical in this article. We sliall 
leave it to others to cast tlie horoscope of Hindostan, to 
speculate on the future fate of that vast region, and to decide 
^^vexata queestio, whether Mr Buckingham was legally or ille- 
gally sent to England. The object we have in view is of a dif- 
ierent, though not, as we appreliend, of a less profitable de- 
scription. . We shall be satisfied if we succeed in making oiir 
readers tolerably well acquainted with the actual results and 
practical operation of the systems under which the Financial 
and Commercial affairs of our Eastern empire have been and 
are conducted. And though the difficulty and extent of the 
subjects of which we shall have to treat, and the limits within 
which we must compress our remarks, require that we should 
be very brief, we are not without hopes that the fiicts and state- 
ments we are about to lay before our readers may excite their 
attention ; and that they may assist them in coming to a correct 
conclusion with respect to some of those vitally important 
questions that must speedily be agitated, in reference to the re- 
newal of the Company’s charter, and the future government of 
India. 

Our colonies in the West Indies and in America have never 
been regarded as valuable on the ground of their being able 
to remit any surplus revenue to the mother country ; but solely 
on account of the supposed advantages resulting from the mono- 
poly of their trade. But the case is supposed to be different 
as to our dominions in the East Indies. Here too commercial mo- 
tives undoubtedly led to the formation of our first establishments. 
We appeared originally in Hindostan in the character of mer- 
chants ; and a considerable number of years elapsed before wc 
assumed another. But from the age of Alexander the Great 
down to that of Lord Hastings, the visible wealth of the country 
has never fiiiled to excite the cupidity of foreigners, while the 
ieebleness of the natives has been totally unable to resist their 
attacks. ‘ From factories to fortifications, from fortifications 
‘ to garrisons, from garrisons to armies, and from armies to 
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* conquest, has been the invariable progress of tlie European 
‘ settlers in the East. ’ — The progress has been in some in- 
stances slower than in others; but the gradat'ons, and, if 
foreign force be not interposed, the result seems certain and 
unavoidable. The conquest of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa by 
Lord Clive, raised us to a high rank among the territorial 
powers of India: And, notwithstanding the solemn declaration 
made by the Legislature in 1782, ^ that to pursue schemes of 
‘ conquest, and of extent of dominion hi India, are measures 
‘ repugnant to the wish, the honour, and the policy of the Bri- 
‘ tish nation, ’ they have ever skice been zealously and success- 
fully pursued ; and at this moment our dominions embrace the 
whole of the Mogul empire, and comprise a population of 80 
or 90 millions. 

The most exaggerated statements have been current in 
Europe from the remotest ages respecting the riches of India. 
The people of England were long of opinion that their Eastern 
Empire would form an inexhaustible source of wealth, and that 
so large a surplus revenue would be remitted home as would 
materially lessen their burdens. It would not perhaps be going 
too far to say, that these expectations have proved erdirdy falla-^ 
cious ; but at all events, the following statements will serve to 
satisfy our renders that they have been realized only to a very 
small extent. 

Alter the great acquisitions of territory made by Lord Clive, 
a Parliamentary investigation into the state of our Indian affairs 
took place in 1767, when the Company agreed to pay the sum 
of 400,000/. to Government for three years, on condition that 
they should be allowed to retain possession of the conquered pro- 
vinces and their entire revenues; and in 1769, this agreement 
was extended for four years more. But instead of fulfilling the 
terms of this contract, the Company’s affairs fell into such dis- 
order, as to render them totally unable to pay the stipulated 
sum to the public, and even obliged them to apply to ministers, 
in 1773, for a loan of 1,400,000/. ; which was granted on condi- 
tion that they reduced their dividend from 10 to 6 per cent. 

No improvement seems to have taken place in the Company’s 
financial situation from 1773 to 1782, when they were autho- 
rized to negociate a loan for 800,000/. In 1783, when Mr 
Fox brought forward his famous India Bill, he stated, in his 
place in the House of Commons, that the Company was com- 
pletely insolvent ; that their debts amounted to 11,200,000/., 
and that they had not more than 3,200,000/. to meet them. 
The fate of the bill introduced by Mr Fox, for remodelling tlie 
government of India, is well known. After a violent Farlia- 

Z 2 
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mentary struggle it was rejected; and the plan proposed by Mr 
Pitt, according to which the government of India has ever since 
been conducted, was adopted in its stead. But notwithstanding 
the superintendence of the Board of Controul, the financial affairs 
of the East India Company have continued nearly in the same 
unprosperous state as before. We have been favoured, from time 
to time, with the most dazzling accounts of revenue that was 
to he immediately derived from India ; and numberless acts of 
Parliament have been passed for the appropriation of surplusses 
that never had any existence except in the imagination of their 
framers. The proceedings that took place at the renewal of 
the charter in 1793, afford a striking example of this. Lord 
Cornwallis had then concluded the war with Tippoo Saib, 
which had stripped him of half his dominions ; the perpetual 
settlement, from which so many benefits were expected to arise, 
had been adopted in Bengal; and the Comjiany’s receipts 
had been increased, in consequence of accessions to their 
territory, and subsidies from native princes, &c. to iipwarils of 
eight millions a year, which it was calculated would attoril a 
future annual surplus, after every description of charges liad 
been deducted, of 1,240,000/. Mr Dundas, afterwanls Lord 
Melville, availed himself of these favourable appearances, to give 
the most flattering representation of the Company’s affairs. 
There could be no question, he affirmed, of the permanence 
and regular increase of the surplus revenue ; and he entered 
into a minute specification of the mode in which it was to be 
appropriated. * He asssured the House and the country that 
the estimates had all been framed with the greatest care ; that 
the Company’s possessions were in a state of })rosperity till then 
unknown in India ; that the abuses that had formerly insinuat- 
ed themselves into some departments of the government were 


♦ It is worth while to specify one or two of the most prominent points 
in this choice specimen of castle-building. L/, 500,000/. a y<*ar were 
set aside for reducing the debt in India to 2,000,000/. 2d, 500,000/. a 
year were to be paid into the Exchequer, to be appropriated for the be- 
nefit of the public, as Parliament should think fit to order : 3d, When 
the India debt was reduced to 2,000,000/., and the bonded debt to 
1,500,000/., one sixth part of the surplus was to be applied to augment 
the dividends ; and the other five sixths were to be paid into tlie Hank, 
in the name of the Commissioners of the National Debt, to be accumu- 
lated as a gwircmJtee fund until it amounted to twelve millions ; and when 
it reached that sum, the dividends upon it were to be applied to make 
up the dividend on the capital stock of the Company to 10 per cent. ! 
lie. &c. 
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now effectually repressed ; and that the period was at length 
arrived when India was to pour her golden treasures into the 
lap of England ! 

We do not concur with those who think that Mr Dundas 
was himself satisfied of the hollowness of his statements. We 
believe they were made in good faith ; and that Mr Dundas 
really thought that the golden visions, with the exhibition of 
which he liad been gratifying the House and the country, 
would be realized. Unluckily, however, Mr Dundas proved 
but an indifferent soothsayer. His magnificent promises had 
the same fate as those of his predecessors. No trace what- 
ever of his surplusses, guarantee funds, &c., is to be found ex- 
cept ill his speeches. Instead of being diminished, the Com- 
pany’s debts began immediately to increase. In 1795 they 
were authorized to add to the amount of their floating debt. In 
1796 a new device to obtain money was fallen upon. Mr Dun- 
das represented, that as all competition was destroyed in con- 
sequence of the war, the Company’s commerce had been great- 
ly increased, and that her capital had become insufficient for 
the extent of her transactions. In consequence of this repre- 
sentation, leave was given to the Company to add two millions 
to their capital stock by creating 20,000 new shares; but as 
these shares sold at the rate of 173/. each, they produced a 
sum of 3,460,000/. In 1797 the Company issued additional 
bonds to the extent of 1,417,000/. ; and, as the result of all 
this, on the 12th March 1799, Mr Dundas stated in the House 
of Commons, that there had been a deficit in the previous year 
of 1,319,000/. ! 

During the belligerent administration of the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, which began in 1797-8, and terminated in 1805-6, the 
llritish empire in India was vastly augmented ; and the revenue 
whicli had amounted to 8,059,000/. in 1797, was increased to 
15,403,000/. in 1805. But the expenses of government and the 
interest of the debt increased in a still greater proportion than 
the revenue ; having amounted in 1805 to 17,672,000/., leaving 
a deficit of 2,269,000/. ! In the following year the revenue fell 
off nearly a million, but the expenses continued nearly the 
same. And there was, upon an average, a continued ex- 
cess of expenditure, including commercial charges, and a con- 
traction of fresh debt up to 1811-12. 

The Company having obtained a renewal of their charter in 
1813, under the modifications w^ith respect to commerce, to 
which we shall afterwards allude, the subjoined abstract is 
drawn iq) from an account, intended to exhibit a statement of 
their affairs on the 1st of January 1813. 
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Stock of the East India Company^ January 1813. 


Merchandise, stores, &c. and debts due to 

tbo Company in India . . L.25,8‘2 1,587 

{mnioveable stock, consisting of buildings, 

fortifications, &c. in India . . 10,870,132. 

Mercbandise, debts, and other moveable 1 

stock in England , . . 11,164,9551- 

Buildings, ships, 8cc. . • . 1,208,020 ) 


L. 36,691,719 

12,372,975 


Total stock L.49,064,69 1 

Debts owing by the East India Company^ 1^^ January 1813. 

Debt in India . . . L.32,213,759 

Debt in England bearing interest L.6, 595,900'! 

Bonds at the Bank . . 800,000 > 13,916,431 

Bills not due, arrears of duties, &c. &c. 6,520,5313 

Total debts due by the Company L.46,130,19Q 

From this account it would appcjir, tliat the assets then in pos- 
session of the Company exceeded the claims upon it by nearly 
three millions. It is clear, however, that no reliance can be placed 
on this or any similar statement. In the first place, debts due to 
the Company, and arrears of tribute, alarg;e proportion (if wliicli 
can never be realized, form a very important item in the credit 
siile of this account : And, secandhjj the forts, houses, ware- 
houses, &c. belonging to the Company in India and England, 

may b« estimated at any siun ; but if an attempt were made to 
sell them, where could a purchaser be found to buy them, 
even at a third part of the price at which they are here set 
down? All, therefore, that this account proves is, that the 
claims upon the Company in 1813, amounted to 46 millions; 
but it leaves it exceedingly doubtful wliether they had really 
25 millions worth of available property to set against them. * 
Mr Moreau, whose tables are the fruit of great labour and 
research, gives the following statement of the total revenue of 
the East India Comj)any’s possessions in India, and of the 
total charges to be deducted from it, in the ten years ending 
with 1821. 


♦ The Committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 1810, de- 
ducted about a haJj from the accotint which the Company exhibited of 
i:s assets in 1810. 
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Excess of 

Excess of 


Total Rct. 

'Total Charges. 

Ucv. over 

Charges 



Chargee. 

over Ucv. 

1812. 

L.1 6,488,984. 

16,935,470 


L.1^10,48G 

1813. 

17,267,901 

16,801,016 

L.466,8S5 


1814. 

17,297,279 

17,393,324 


96,015 

1815. 

17,232,818 

18,433,950 


1,201,132 

1816. 

18,077,577 

18,605,513 


527,936 

1817. 

18,375,826 

19,213,360 


837,540 

1818. 

19,459,017 

20,914,556 


1,455,539 

1819. 

19,237,090 

20,762,593 


1,525,503 

1820. 

21,352,242 

21,036,256 

315,986 


1821. 

21,803,207 

21,060,811* 

742,396 



According to the ofiicinl accounts rendered by the East 
India Company to Parliament on tlie 6th of May last, it is 
stated, that there was a surplus revenue of 2,294,600/. realized 
in India in 1822; that the surplus realized in 1823 was only 
86,9T4/. ; and it is in the same official account, that 

in 1824 there would be an excess of cxi)euditiire over revenue 
of 749,891/. t But it must be observed, that Mr Moreau has 
very properly included in his statement the jioUtical charges in- 
curred ill England on account of India, consisting of military 
stores sent to India, of payments and allowances to officers on 
fiirlougli, &c. and a variety of other items not included in the 
Parliamentary accounts; all of wdiicli amounting, in 1822, ac- 
cording to Mr Tucker, to 1,434,327/., must obviously be set 
down against India. And when allowance has been made for 
tliem, it will be seen, that the nett surplus revenue of India in 
1822 really amounted to 1,507,971/.; that in 1823 there was 
a ihficit oK 1,347,353/.; and that the Company's accountants 
estimate the deficit in 1824, the latest period to which the ac- 
counts extend, at 2,184,218/. 

The Company’s debts in India at the end of 1823, are esti- 
mated in the official accounts at 34,579,498/., and their assets 
of all sorts in India are estimated at 22,440,319/,, leaving a 
balance of 12,139,179/, of debt, according to this statement, 
but wliich must, for the reasons previously stated, be in reality 
a great' deal more. The Company’s debt in India in 1813, 
amounted to 32,213,000/. 

But, however much this account of the financial concerns of 


♦ Tlic commercial charp^es incurred by the Company arc included in 
the expenditure. Had they been excluded, the deficit would have been 
less considerable. 

I East India Rev. Accounts, p. 19. 
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our Eastern Empire may be at variance with the exaggerated 
ideas entertained respecting it, as well by a large proportion 
of the people of England as by foreigners, it will excite no 
surprise in the mind of any one who has ever reflected on the 
subject. It is due indeed to the East India Company to state, 
that though they have occasionally acted on erroneous princi- 
ples, they have always exerted themselves to enforce economy 
in every branch of their expenditure; and to impose and 
collect their revenues in the best and cheapest manner. But 
though the Company have certainly succeeded in repressing 
many abuses, it would be the extreme of simplicity to suppose 
that they should ever entirely succeed. How can it be- ima- 
gined that strangers sent to India, conscious that they are 
armed with all the strength of Government, placed under no 
real responsibili^, exempted from the salutary influence of 
public opinion, fearing no exposure through the medium of 
the press, and anxious only to accumulate a fortune, should 
not occasionally abuse their authority ? or, that they should 
manage the complicated and difficult affairs of a vast empire, 
inhabited by a race of people of whose language, manners and 
habits, they are almost wholly ignorant, with that prudence, 
economy and vigilance, without which it is idle to expect that 
any great surplus revenue can ever be realized ? 

The collection of a greater surplus revenue in India than is 
sufficient to defray the necessary expense of governing the 
country, and the remittal of that surplus to England, have 
been stigmatized by Mr Burke and others as unjust, oppres- 
sive, and tyrannical proceedings. * But even if these censures 
were at bottom well-founded, they are totally inapplicable to 
the case of the East India Company. Whatever other charges 
may be justly made against that association, they certainly have 
not drained India of her wealth, in order to remit it to England. 
If the accounts between the two countries were fairly balanced, 
it would, we apprehend, be found that India is (jiiite as much 
indebted to England as England is to India. But the j)rinci- 
ple on which the objection is founded is fallacious. The re- 
venue of India is derived from a portion of the produce of the 


* Among others, by the author of a clever work on the Colonial Po- 
licy of India. This gentleman is a strenuous advocate for the coloniza- 
tion of India ; and, in point of principle, we think he is right. But ho 
has prodigiously exaggerated its importance. A few land-speculatoi-s 
might emigrate to India ; but it is ridiculous to suppose Uiat there can ho 
any considerable or really advantageous emigration to a country where 
the wages of labour do not exceed 8d. a day. 
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land, which the sovereign has uniformly been in tlie luibit of 
collecting. If, therefore, it was not collected by the agents of 
the East India Company, it would be collected by others; 
and, provided the sums taken from the cultivators be ecpuil, it 
is ])erfectly immaterial to them to whom they are paid. No- 
tliing, therefore, can be more entirely destitute of foundation 
than the invectives of those who denounce what they are 
pleased to call tribute : For, in the firat })lace, no such tribute 
has ever been exacted ; and, in the second place, though it 
were exacted, it would be no injury to the natives. What is 
it to them whether the government, by whose authority taxes 
are iinj)oscd and collected, is resident in Delhi or in Lon- 
don? The merit of the Company’s government in India must 
be determined by the condition of the people, subject to their 
authority, and by the nature and extent of the burdens im- 
posed on them, and not by fantastical notions about absentee 
expenditure. 

To enter at any considerable length on the much disputed 
subject of Indian Taxation, woiikl far exceed the narrow limits 
within which we must confine ourselves. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to observe, that from the remotest era to the 
present times, the principal part of the public revenue of East- 
ern countries has always been derived from the soil. The 
land has been held by its immediate cultivators generally in 
small portions, with a }>erpetual and transferable title; but 
they have been under the obligation of making an annual }>ay- 
meiit to Government of a certain portion of the produce of 
their farms, which might be increased or diminished at the 
])leasure of the sovereign, the real proprietor of the land, and 
w'hich has, in almost all cases, been so large as seldom to leave 
the cultivators more than a bare subsistence. 

The lar greater part of the revenue of our Indian dominions 
is derived from this source. In Bengal, and generally through- 
out the Mogul Km])ire, the gross produce of the soil was di- 
vided into e(jual, or nearly equal shares, betw'ecn the ryots, or 
cultivators, and the government. Tlie agents employed by 
government to collect this revenue were denominated zemin^ 
dais; and their office seems gradually to have become heredi- 
tary. That tlie zemindars were not proprietors of the ground, 
at least in the sense attached to this phrase in Europe, seems 
clear from the circumstance, that they could not legally de- 
mand more from the ryot than a half of the produce he had 
niised ; and that, so long as he })aid this portion, he could not 
be dispossessed of his farm, but might dispose of it as he 
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j)leascd. Tlic zemindars were obliged to pay nim-tentJkS of the 
rents they collected from the ryots to Government; the other 
tenth being their compensation for the trouble and expense of 
collection. When the English obtained j)ossession of llengal, 
the vitally important (jiicstion came to be considered, how they 
w^ere to deal with the cultivators, and how the revenue was in 
future to be collected. As was to be expected, a great variety 
of plans w’ere proposed for the regulation of the Company’s 
conduct in tliis difficult and delicate undertaking; but of these, 
two only attracted any considerable degree of attention ; and 
their principal features may be slated with sufficient distinct- 
ness as follows, 'riie first })lan wi\s to su])crsede, or abolish 
the class of middle-men or zemindars, on paying them a fair 
ccjuivalent for the loss of the rights they eiyoyed, and to aj)- 
point agents, removcable at pleasure, to collect the rents pay- 
able by tile cultivators for the behoof of Government, to 
whom the land really belonged, and by whom the rents might 
be increased, in the event of the country becoming more pros- 
perous. The second plan w'as to make the assessment perpetual 
at the former rate ; and to continue the zemindars in their for- 
mer situation, making them directly responsible to Government 
for the rents or assessment payable by the cultivators in tlieir 
districts, and leaving them, as before, 1 0 per cent, of the gross 
amount of the assessment, to indemnily them for the trouble 
and expense of collection. After a great deal of discussion, 
the latter })lan w’as carried into effect under Lortl Cornwallis. 
The zemindars were authorized to make new settleineJits Avith 
the ryots, without, however, being expressly bound, as they 
ought in justice to have been, to confine their ilemands upon 
them to wdiat they had previously paid. In dealing with them 
they were inertly recommended to conform to the custom of 
the place ; but after the rent was once flxeil, the zemindar 
w'as to give tlie ryot a jH)Uah^ or lease ; and, so long as he ful- 
filled the conditions of that lease, neither he nor his disjumees 
could be deprived of their ])ossession. * I.ord Cornwallis sup- 


^ Mill’s India, vol. v. p, 411. 8vo. edit. ‘ lie is to l(‘vy liis rents,* 
Bays the author of Observations on the Law and Constitution of India, 
‘ according to the custom of the Pergnnnah rates, which custom being 

* different in every different place, Avas necessarily left for tlie owner to 

* dictate, ’flie dictum, theredbre, of tin; z(*inindar is tlie custom. The 

* contrary cannot be established against liim, were the poor man, as 1 
‘ have before noticed, wdth liarely enough to exist upon, able to cany 
‘ his opulent oppressor into Court, to attempt so hopeless a ccuiae. * 

(p, 206 .) 
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posed, that, by thus fixing the assessment, and rendering hr.th 
it and the rents payable by the cultivators unsusceptible of fu- 
ture increase, a powerful stimulus would be given to the })ro- 
gress of improvement. But it may be doubted whether the 
plans adopted by his Lordship were such as could realize his 
truly benevolent intentions. The rights and interests of the rvot 
and zemindar, under the })erpetual settlement, seem altogether 
irreconcileable ; the former being entitled to the continued 
}X)Ssession of his farm, according to the terms of his lease, it is 
clear that the zemindar has no interest whatever in the im- 
jirovemeiit of the land which he occupies; while it is equally 
clear that he has a very powerful motive to rack his rent in 
the first instance, and to adopt indirect methods to make him 
pay a larger rent than he has stipulated for. * We shall 
not sto}) to disc\iss the abstract merits of one of the prin- 
cipal ])arts of the ]dan of Lord Cornwallis, but assuming that 
it might, under other circumstances, have been advisable to 
create at once a class of large land-holders, and to give 
them the greatest possible interest in the improvement of 
their estates, the peculiar situation of India presented an 
insu])eral)le obstaele to this being done. 'I'he ryots, or im- 
mediate occupiers of the soil, had in reality become perpetual 
holders upon a cjuit-renl, and were to be continued upon 
that footing; and it is evident that the improvement of an 
estate, from the larger and better portion f of which the supe- 
rior landlord gets only a quit-rent, must always he a matter of 
indifference to him. Since, therefore, the rights of the ryots 
did not |)ermit that the zemindars should be invested with the 
full controul of the estates of wliicli they w ere made superiors, 
the better course, we are inclined to think, w^ould have been to 
have adoi)ted the Jirst of the i>hiiis we have previously men- 
tioned; to have superseded the class of luiihllemen or zemindars 
altogether; and to have declared, either that the ryots w^erethe 
absolute proprietors of the soil, on condition of their paying 
ii certain sliare of the produce to collectors a})poiiited by Go- 


* TIkm-o are good reasons for thinking tluit this s(»i*t of oppression is 
now sanctioned to a very great extent, and that the terms of the pottali, 
or lease, under w^hich the ryots hold, are seldom respected by the zc- 
mimliirs. Mr White states that this is in fact the cjisc in almost even/ 
histancc. Considerations on India, p !2S0. 

f A considerable j)ortion of w^aste land or jungle ivas attacJied to eacli 
zeinindariy. And it cannot be doubted, that had the assessiinnit l>een so 
low tis to Iiave enabled the zeinindai's to amass capital, the rendering it 
jierpiMual must have beca a pow’erful stimulus to the cultivation of iheso 
waste lands. 
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vernment; or that the ryots were to continue as tencants only, 
CTOvernment reserving to itself the right to revise the as- 
sessment payable by them once every twenty or tliirty years. 
Either of these jilans seems to us preferable to that which 
was actually a(lo})ted ; and we do not think that it would be 
very difficult to show that the last is, all things considered, the 
best of the two. * 

The facility with which the revenue is collected from the ze- 
mindars has been urged as a powerful argument in favour 
of their establishment. It is said, that, under the present sys- 
tem, one individual is generally accountable to Government 
for the revenues of a lar^e district. And a sum is thus obtain- 
ed from him without difficulty, which could not have been le- 
vied from the cultivators without employing a host of collec- 
tors, and consequently opening a door to every species of fraud 
and abuse. 

Ihit, admitting the force of this statement, still it does not fol- 
low, that the rights granted to the zemindars ought to have been 
made hereditary. According to the theory of the j)erpctual settle- 
ment, they do not seem to us to be really landlords, but hereditary 
collectors of the revenue derived from particular districts; enjoy- 
ing only the contingent advantages to be derived from the ex- 
tension of cultivation over the waste lands attached to these 
districts. Now, wc do not see why the revenue might not have 
been collected with equal facility and advantage to all parties, 
had the districts been merely let in farm to the zemindars for a 
given number of years. Had this been done, Government 
might have participated in the future improvement of the 
country ; and it would have been in its power to interfere with 
infinitely more facility and effect than at present, to protect the 
ryots from the illegal exactions of the zemindars. Most of the 
recent writers on India seem to be of opinion, that the regula- 
tions, intended to secure the rights of the ryots, are trampled 
upon with impunity, f And if this be really the case, and wc 
do not see the least ground for calling it in question, it will 
follow, that the effect of the perpetual settlement is merely to 


* It is stated in some late works on India, that the zemindar is now 
authorized to demand an increased share of the produce from the ryot, in 
tlie event of the latter making any improvement, "fliis, however, is a 
complete subversion of the principles of the peq)etual systetm. Tliat it 
will improve the condition of the zemindai', cannot he doubted ; but it 
will proportionally depress that of the cultivators, or of the great mass of 
the population. 

f Observations on the Law and Constitution of India, p. 16G. 
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proted the farmers of the revenue from any farther demands 
upon them by Government, and to leave the whole population 
of the country a prey to their depredations. 

But although the system adopted by Lord Cornwallis had 
been in other respects unobjectionable, the amount of the as- 
sessment, or of the payment to be made to Government, was 
so exorbitant, as to render it productive, in the first instance, 
of ruin to all parties. Tl\e claim upon the ryot, for a i^a/f of 
the ^ross produce of his farm, is so excessive, that it seems to 
be quite unnecessary to seek elsewhere for a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the causes of the extreme poverty and wretched- 
ness in which the cultivators of land in India are involved. 
They are commonly obliged to borrow money to buy their 
seed and carry on their operations, at a high interest, on a spe- 
cies of mortgage over the ensuing crop. Their only object is 
to get subsistence— to be able to exist in the same obscure 
poverty as their forefathers. If they succeed in this, they 
are satisfied. Mr Colebrooke, whose authority on all that re- 
lates to India is so deservedly high, mentions, that the (juan- 
lity of land occupied by each ryot or cultivator, in Bengal, is 
commonly about six acres, and rarel}^ amounts to twenty-four; 
and it is obvious, that the abstraction of half the produce rai- 
sed on such ])atches, can leave their occupiers nothing more 
than the barest subsistence for themselves and families. In- 
deed, Mr Colebrooke states distinctly, that the condition of 
Indian ryots subject to this tax, is generally inferior to that of 
a hired labourer, who receives the miserable pittance of two 
annas, or about threei)ence a day of wages ! 

It might have been easily foreseen how such a system would 
operate upon the zemindars, who were responsible to Govern- 
ment for the f/r(m amount of the assessment charged upon their 
districts or estates. Had every imaginable facility been given 
to the zemindar to recover payment from the ryots, it is plain 
that he must, notwithstanding, in the vast majority of cases, 
have encountered the greatest difficulty in squeezing out of 
them so enormous a demand as that of half their produce. 
But, instead of having facilities allowed him, the zemindar 
was obliged to prosecute the ryots who fell in arrear, in 
courts whose i)roceedings were necessarily slow, and wliich 
were speedily choked up by an overwhelming mass of cases. 
He, however, was not permitted to fight the Government with 
the same sort of weapons that the ryots were authorized to em- 
ploy against himself. The process followed by the tax-collec- 
tors was compar.atively brief and compendious. If the zemin- 
dar could not pay the full amount of the assessment charged 
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on his estate, siiniinary })rucee(.Uiigs were instituted against 
him. In vain did lie represent, that, to enable him to dis- 
charge his engagements, he must have as summary powers 
granted him to enforce payment from the ryots, as those that 
were used by Government to enforce payment from himself. 
A deaf ear was turned to every remonstrance ; and, in conse- 
quence, the estates of the zemindars were everywhere exposed 
to sale^ the oiliest and most ojndent families in the country 
were reduced to a state of beggary and destitution ; and so ge- 
neral was the destruction, that tlie whole landed property of 
Bengal is said to have changed hands since the establishment 
of the perpetual system ! 

After the ruin of the old zemindars had tliiis been completed, 
the system was so far modified, that })ower w^as given to tlie 
new zemindars to recover the arrears of rent due by the ry- 
ots by a summary process. But it is stated by Mr Rickards, 
who has seen and ably pointed out the destructive operation 
of this system, that the jiresent zemindars are mostly mo- 
nied men of Calcutta, who employ agents or stewards to ma- 
nage their estates, from whom the ryots are not very likely to 
experience as much lenity as they did from the old zemindars, 
who had an interest in securing the attachment of their depen- 
dents. ‘ It is also, ’ says Mr Rickards, ‘ as far as the regula- 
‘ tion admits, a recurreme to the former system tf arbitrary pu^ 

‘ nishmeut and imprisonment^ which Lord Cornwallis so anxi- 
‘ ously endeavoured to avert from the ryots ; and the only ad- 
^ vantage of the regulation, in a public point of view, is, that 
‘ it may cause the taxes to be jiaid with greater regularity. ’ * 

If any doubt can remain in the mind ol’any one with respect 
to what must be the stale of a country subject to such an 
oppressive system of taxation, let him read Mr Mill’s profound 
and instructive review of Lord Cornwallis’s financial and judi- 
cial reforms, and he will be satisfied. The fault, however, 
must not be wholly ascribed to his Lordship. That he acted 
with undue precipitation is certain. But had he supposed that 
it was in his power to have reduced the burden imposed on the 
cultivators, or to have obtained any better security for their 
rights, he would have done so. Lord Cornwallis was, beyond 
all doubt, a sincere friend to the people of India; and, however 
much he may have been mistaken in some points of his policy, 
liis moderation, love of justice, and desire to promote the wel- 
fare of the natives, is unquestionable; and nothing but the 


* Speeches of Kobert Rickards, Esq. in tlic House of Commons on 
the Affairs of India^ p. 18 . 
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want of sufficient information, as to the eflects of the system he 
was projecting, and the wish to provide a revenue to meet the 
increasing demands upon the Company’s treasury, could have 
led liiiii to propose giving perpetuity to a tax which strips every 
occupier of a few acres of half their produce. We can hardly 
conceive it possible that any considerable improvement can 
take place, while such a system is maintained. Unless we 
mean to render the poverty and misery of the lyots coeval 
with our ascendancy in Bengal, we must revise the settle- 
ment made by Lord Cornwallis, and consent to a temporary 
sacrifice, which will be amply compensated by the future in- 
crease of revenue of which it will be productive. 

It was represented to the Company, at the time when Lord 
Cornwallis was arranging the perpetual settlement, that the as- 
sessment was far too low ; and that, in consenting to it, they were 
making an unnecessary sacrifice of income ! The C\)mpany 
replied, ‘ That an assessment below what the country could 
‘ bear, was no detriment, in the long run, to the Government 
‘ itsell’; because the riches of the people were the riches of the 
^ state. ’ This sentiment does honour to the Company. But 
should they, acting uj)on this sound principle, be inclined to 
revise the perpetual settlement, anrl to restrict the present 
oppressive demands upon the soil, it would be necessary for them 
to j)rocecd with very great caution, and to adopt such measures 
as might prevent the boon which should be granted chiefly 
to the ryots, being intercepted by the zemindars. Accord- 
ing to the existing regulations, when a zemimlarry is sold 
by Government for arrears of revenue, all the leases wider which 
the rpots hold are set aside ; and it is allirnuHi that arrears have 
been allow'ed to accumulate, on many improved and improveahle 
estates, in order that, by being sold, the leases might be voided; 
and that these estates have invariably been rej)urchased by 
their former owners ! * This is evidently a gross abuse. If 
the rent or assessment is to be perpetual to the class of zemin- 
dars, justice requires that it should also be perpetual to the 
other and infinitely more numerous class of ryots, f But 


♦ Ohservations on the Law and Constitution of India, p. 167. 

•f That surli was the opinion entertained by Lord Cornwallis, is evi- 
dent, from his Minute of tln^ 3d Febniary 1790. ‘ Every abwab or 

^ tax,’ bis Lordsliip observes, * imposed by the zemindar over and aliovc 
‘ tliat suiii (the rent fixed upon originally eitln»r by an expressed or im- 
‘ plied agiToment witli the ryot), is not only a breach of that agree- 
‘ inent, but a direct violation of the esiahlished lawn of the cmmtry. I 
‘ do liot hesitate to give it as my opinion, that the zemindars, neither now, 
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when an estate foils into arrears, why should it be again sold 
in perpetuity ? The rights enjoyed by the zemindars have 
then lapsed to Government, who may, if they think fit, let it 
under any conditions, at a given rent, for a definite number of 
years. Were Government to proceed in this way, they might 
gradually, and without either encroaching on the rights, or 
shocking the prejudices of any class, regain the superiority of 
the land, and might dispose of it as they thought best, for the 
interest of the cultivators and the revenue. 

It seems, however, as if there were some strange fatality at-' 
tending the government of India ; and that the greatest talents 
and best intentions should, when applied to legislate for that 
country, produce only the most pernicious projects. The per- 
petual settlement carried into effect by Lord Cornwallis, in 
Bengal, had been keenly opposed by Lord Teignmouth, Colo- 
nel Wilkes, Mr Thackeray, Sir Thomas Monro, and others, 
whose opinions on such subjects are certainly entitled to very 
great respect ; and it would seem that the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Controul at length became favourable to their 
views. In consequence of this change of opinion, it was resolv- 
ed to introduce a different system, under the superintendence of 
its zealous and intelligent advocate, Sir Thomas Monro, into 
the Presidency of Madras, or Fort St George. This new system 
has received the name of the ryotwar settlement. It proceeds 
on the assumption, that Government is possessed oi’ the en- 
tire property of the soil, and may dispose of it at pleasure ; 
no middlemen are interposed between the sovereign and the 
cultivators ; the ryots being brought into immediate contact 
with the collectors appointed by Government to receive their 
rents. Thus far the ryotwar settlement has some analogy to the 
plan we previously recommended ; but it is, notwithstanding, 
essentially and completely different from it. It is impossible, 
however, for us to enter fully into the details of this system. 
They are in the last degree complicated — which is of itself a 
strong presumption of their inexpediency. But the radical 
vice of the system is, that the lands are not let at a moderate 
rent to the ryots, for a certain number ol’ years. On the con- 


* nor ever, could possess a right to impose new taxes, or abwahs, on the 
‘ ryots ; and that Government has an undoubUnl right to abolish every 

* such tax, and to establish such regulations as mag present the practice of 
‘ the like abuse in future. * It is clear, therefore, that the principles of 
the peipetual settlement do not really prevent, but warrant our inter- 
ferinpi^ prevent the ryots from being illegally assessed by the zemin- 
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trary, there is a constant tampering anil interference with their 
concerns. ‘ At the end of each year^ every ryot shall he at liberty 
either to throw up a part of his land^ or to occupy more^ according 
to his circumstances. * When, owing to bail crops, or other un- 
foreseen accidents, a ryot becomes unable to pay up bis rent 
or assessment, which is fixed at a third of the gross produce, 
it is declared that ^ the village to which he Mmgs shall he 
^ liable /or him^ to the evtent of 1^ per cent, additional on the 
^ rent of the remaining ryots^ hut no more. ’ And to crown the 
whole, the tehsildars, or native officers employed in collecting 
the land-rents or revenue, have been investeil with powers to 
act as officers of police, to impose fines, and even to inflict cor- 
poral punishment at their discretion ! 

It is really astonishing how acute and able men could have 
dreamed of establishing a system in an extensive countiy, that 
every one must see w’ould be destructive of the industry of the 
tenants, and would lead to the grossest abuses, were an attempt 
made to introduce it into the management of a single estate 
in Great llritain. But instead of animadverting ourselves on 
this plan, we shall subjoin the remarks made on it by Mr 
Tucker, a gentleman who resided long in India, who now occu- 
pies a place in the Direction, and wdiose work on the Com- 
pany’s Finances, is w'rittea with laudable candour and fairness. 

‘ IMy wish, ’ says IVIr Tucker, ‘ is not to exaggerate ; but when I 
find a system requiring a multiplicity of instruments, surveyors, and in- 
spectors ; assessors, ordinary and extraordinary ; potails, cunmms, teh- 
sildars, and cutcherry servants ; and wdieii I read the <les( riptioa given 
of these ofiicers hy tlie most zealous advocates of tlio syst(*m, ihedr peri- 
odical visitations are pictured in my imagination as the passage of a 
flight of locusts, devouring in their coui’se tIu* fruits of the (*ailh. For 
such complicated details, the most select ag(*ncy would he retpiired ; 
whereas the agency which we can cummaud, is n*|>resented to be* of the 
most qiiestionahle character. WV. do not merely require exporience and 
honesty to execute one great undertaking ; the w'ork is ever beginning 
and never emling, and calls for a jyerennial stream of intelligence and in- 
tegrity. And can it he doubted, that the people are oppressed and jilun- 
d('red by these multiform agents? Hie principle of the settlement is to 
take one-third of the gross produce on account of (jovemnient ; and, in 
order to render the assessment modemte, Sir T. Munro proposed to gi'ant 
a considerable deduction from the rates deducible from the survey re- 
ports. But if it be moderate, how does it happen that the people con- 
tinue in the same uniform condition of labouring peasants ? \\'hy do not 
the same changes take place here as in other communities ? One man 
is industrious, economical, prudent, or fortunate ; another is idle, w^aste- 
ful, improvident, or unlucky. In the ordinary course of things, one 
should rise and the other fall ; the former should, by degrees, absorb the 
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possessions of the latter ; should become rich, while his neighbour re-, 
mained poor ; gradations in society shpuld take place ; and, in the course 
of time, wc might natm*ally expect to see the landlord, the yeoman, and 
the labourer. And what prevents this natural progression ? I should 
answer, the officers of government. I'he fniits of industry are nipt in 
the bud. If one man produce more than his fellows, there is a public 
seiTant at hand, always ready to snatch the supei-fluity. And, where- 
fore, then, should the husbandman toil that a stranger may reap the 
produce ? 

‘ There are two otlier clrciimstaiices which tend to perpetuate this uni- 
form cojidhion. The lyots liave no fixed possc'ssion ; they are liable to 
be moved from fit*ld to field : this they sometinu's do of their own ac- 
cord, for the pui*pose of obtaining land, su}>})0{5ed to be more lightly as- 
sessed ; at other limes, the land is a'«signed by lot, witli a view to a more 
equal and im])ai'tial distribution of the good and the bad, among the dif- 
ferent cultivators. Hut these evolutions tend to destroy all local attach- 
ments, and arc evidently calculated to take away one great inceiitive to 
exertion. 

‘ The other levelling principle is to h<‘ found in tin* rule, which requires 
that the ryot shall make good the deficiencies of his ne*ighhour to the ex- 
tent of ten per cent. ; that is, to the extent, probably, of his tchoh sui'^* 
2 >lus earnings. Of wliat avail is it that the husbandman 1)0 diligent, skil- 
ful, and sneeessful, if he is to 1x3 muleled for his neighhonrs negli- 
genc<*, or misfortune ? A must pay tlu* (l<.‘bt of B. If a village be 
prosperous, it matters little, for the next village may have ht‘en exposed 
to some calamity ; and, from tlx» almiidance of the one, ^ve exac t where- 
withal to supply the deficiency of the other. Is it possible to fancy a 
system better caleidated to baffle the <*flbrts of the indi^ idual, to rejn ess 
industry, to extinguisli liope, and to reduce all to one cummoii slate of 
univei-sal pauperism ? ’ (pp. 13.1-1.S5.) 

It is almost unnecessary to add any ihin^ to these unanswer- 
able remarks ; but, as this is a subject which involves the in- 
terests of ntillions, we shall subjoin the follovvinfr statement re- 
specting it from a Memoir, drawn up in 1823, by Mr Fuller- 
ton, one of the Company’s servants at Fort St George, and 
who was personally familiar with the details and working of 
the system. 

‘ To convey,’ says Mr Fullerton, ‘ to the mind of an English reader 
even a siight impression of the nature, operation, and results of the ryot’- 
war system of revenue, connecte<l with the judicial arrangements of 1816, 
must l)e a niattcn- of some difficulty. Let him, in tlie first place, imagine 
the whole lan<led interest, that is, all the landlords of Great Britain, and 
even the capital farmers, at once swept away from off the face of the 
earth ; let him imagine a (!ess or rent fixc*d on every field in the king- 
dom, seldom under^ genei'ally above, its means of payment ; k»t him ima- 
gine the land so jissessed lotted out to the villagcTs, according to the nuin- 
ifer of their cattle and plougljs, to tlie extent of forty or fifty acres each I 
l«et him imagine the revenue, rated as above, leviable through the Jigency 
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of a hundred tlumsand revenue officers^ collected or remitted at their dis- 
cretion^ according to their idea of the occupant* $ means of paying^ tvhe-- 
ther from the produce of his land or his separate property. And in 
order to encoui'nge every man to act as a spy on his neighbour, and re- 
port his moans of paying, that he may eventually save himself from extra 
demand, let him imagine all the cultivators of a village liable at all times 
to a separate demand, in order to make up for the failure of one or more 
individuals of their parish. Let him imagine collectors to every county 
acting under the orders of a board, on the avowed principle of destroying 
all competition for labour by a general equalization of assessment ; seiz- 
ing and sending back runaways to each others And lastly, let him ima~ 
gine the collector tltc sole magistrate or justice qf the peace of the county y 
through the medium and instrumentality of whom alone any criminal 
complaint of personal grievance, suffered by the subject, can reach the 
HUj)erior courts. Let him iiuiigine at the same time every subordinate 
ofticer, ein])loycd in the collection of the land revenue, to be a police 
ofHcer, vested with power to fine, confine, put in the stocks, and fiog^t 
any inhabitaTit within his range, on any charge, without oath of the ac- 
cusc‘r, or swoni recorded evidence on the case. If the reader can bring 
his mind to contemplate such a course, he may tlien form some judg- 
ment of tlie civil administration In progress of re-introduction into the 
territories under the Presidimcy of Madras, containing 125,000 square 
miles, and a population of twelve millions.* 

Our readers, wc presume, will consider it as almost super- 
fluous to inquire whether the Madras revenues have increased 
under such a system. Though there had been no direct evi- 
dence on the object, it might have been pretty confidently con- 
cluded that they must have fallen off. But it is unneces- 
sary to reason speculatively upon this point. No very recent 
accounts of the revenue have indeed been published ; but 
the Court of Directors, in a letter to the Bengal Government, 
dated 14th May 1823, observe generally, ‘ Tliat the land re- 
‘ venues qf Madras have fallm off considerably since 1813-14;* 
and Mr Tucker states, that it was understood that the reduc- 
tion had since become more considerable. 

But the most extraordinary statement that we have ever seen 
with respect to the effect of taxation, is that made in a Report 
by Sir Thomas Monro, quoted by Mr Tucker, (p. 167), in 
which it is said tliat there had been a great increase in the cul- 
tivation of indigo and sugar since 1811. ‘ Hie increase of these 

* articles being occasioned^* says Sir Thomas, ‘ by the addiiim 
‘ qf an extra land rent, amounting to twice or three 

* TIMES THE ORDINARY RATE, io wliicli all land employed in their 
‘ culture laas subjected; and this increase is likely to go m progres>^ 
‘ sively.* Tliis is a specimen of fiscal logic which, we frankly 
confess, very far transcends our comprenension. In Europe 
it is customary, when an effort is made to encourage pny 
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species of industry, to reduce the duties affecting it, and 
even to give bounties to tempt individuals to engage in it. 
But mm linn ratio omnihm locis convenit. In India it would seem 
that a totally opposite course is pursued — that good usage 
is as much lost upon a ryot as upon a spaniel — and that, to 
double or triple his industry, you have only to double or triple 
the demands upon him ! Mr Tucker was evidently under the 
influence of European notions when he asked, ‘ Will industry 
‘ be called into action where the demand of the tax-gatherer 

* keeps pace with its progress? Will capital accumulate where 
‘ there is no security for property, no law but that which is ad- 

* ministered under the auspices of a revenue officer ? Will 
‘ opulent consumers be found where no capital is allowed to 
‘ accumulate? And can any country advance and become 

* prosperous where the land has no saleable value, where there 
‘ is no motive for laying out capital on its improvement, and 
‘ where no order of human beings is to be found between the 
‘ Government and the labouring peasant?’ (p. 109.) 

Under these circumstances, it would certainly be not a little 
rash to speculate upon the probable future revenue to be drawn 
from India. Mr Tucker says it may be rclietl upon generally 
as a firm and legitimate resource. And wc are inclined to 
think that he is right, provided those reforms, which are so pb- 
vjously necessary, are adopted. Whatever modifications may 
be made in the assessment imposed on Bengal, we hold it to be 
indispensable that the ryotwar system, as at present established 
in Madras, should be altogether changed. We must either 
make the ryots the proprietors of the soil, under payment 
of a m^xlerate quit-rent to Government, or we must let the land 
to them for a period of years certain, at mvh a reduced rent as 
they may be able to pay without difficulty. Under either of these 
systems industry would revive, and the peasantry would be- 
come attached to Government. But so long as we compel the 
ryots to cultivate land that is over assessed — so long, in short, 
as we compel them to raise crops, not for their own advantage, 
but for the exclusive advantage of Government and the host 
of harpies it is obliged to employ, so long will the scourge of 
universal poverty continue to afflict the country; so long will 
the benevolent intentions of the Company be frustrated ; and 
their Government be looked upon as the prolific source of In- 
dian degradation and misery. 

. But notwithstanding the Company^s government has been 
tliyua unsuccessful in providing for the prosperity of the natives, 
ve see no reason to suppose that their condition would have 
been in any degree improved, had the Company been annihi- 
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lated in 1784, and the administration of Indian affairs placed 
entirely in the hands of Ministers. The Company’s measures 
have all been sanctioned by Government ; and how different 
soever they may have proved in their effects, they were honestly 
intended to promote the welfare of the natives. We have no hesi- 
tation indeed in subscribing to Mr Mill’s statement, ‘ that there 
‘ is no government which has on all occasions shown so much 
‘ of a disposition to make sacrifices of its own interests to the in- 
‘ terests of the people whom it governed, and which has in fact 
‘ made so many and important sacrifices, as the East India 
‘ Company. ’ Whether, therefore, India would gain any thing 
by the abolition of the Company’s territorial rights and juris- 
diction, is a point respecting which there is very great room 
for doubt. But that India and Great Britain would each gain 
a great deal, and the Company lose very little, by the abolition 
of her commercial monopoly, may, we think, be very easily 
shown. It would be difficult to exaggerate the loss that this 
monopoly has occasioned to the commerce of the empire. We 
take for granted that the Company have conducted their affairs 
as well as any similar association, placed under the same 
circumstances, could have done. But whatever may be the 
Company’s merits, its affairs must) of necessity, be conducted, 
like those of all other great companies, according to a system 
of routine, and with an abundant alloy of carelessness and a- 
buse. It is indeed quite visionary to suppose, that the servants 
of such bodies can have the same pow^erful motives to exert all 
their energies, or to conduct the business intrusted to their 
charge, in the same frugal and parsimonious manner as private 
individuals, trading on their own account, and reaping all the 
advantages of superior industry, economy and enterprise. 
Branches of commerce, productive only of loss, when managed 
by the former, have, in innumerable instances, become extremely 
lucrative the moment they were placed in the hands of the lat- 
ter. Monopoly has always been, and must ever continue to be, 
the parent of indolence and profusion. ‘ By the establish- 
‘ ment,’ says Dr Smith, * of the commercial monopoly of the 
‘ East India Company, the other subjects of the State are tax- 

* ed very absurdly in two different ways ; first, by the high 
‘ price of goods, which, in the case of a free trade, they could 

* buy much cheaper; * and, secondly, by their total exclusion 


* The effect that the partial opening of the trade in 1815 had on the 
prices of mace and nutmegs, may be referred to in proof of this statement. 
The average price of mace during the three years ending with 1815, was 
14is. 4|d. per lib.; and its price during the three yeai’s ending with 1823^, 
yraa 5s. Id. Nutmegs duimg the three years ending with 1814, sold at 
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* from a branch of business, which it might both be convenient 

* and profitable for many of them to carry on. It is for the 
^ most worthless of all purposes too that they are taxed in this 

* manner. It is merely to enable the Company to support the 
‘ negligence, profusion, and malversation of their servants, 

^ whose disorderly conduct seldom allows the dividend to ex- 
‘ ceed the ordinary rate of profit in trades which are altogether 

* free, and frecjuently sinks it much lower. * 

In point of fact, however, it seems to be exceedingly doubt- 
ful, whether the East India Company have, during the last 
thirty or forty years, actually realized any profit by their traf- 
fic with India, exclusive of China. Mr Rickards, f who has had 
the very best opportunities of forming a correct opinion upon 
such subjects, and to whose authority upon all that respects 
India the greatest deference is due, made an elaborate and care- 
ful analysis of the vast mass of accounts laid by the East India 
Company before Parliament in 1813 ; and the results deduced 
by him from this investigation, are as follows; viz. ‘ First, 
‘ that including the payment of the dividends, the Company 

* had sustained a loss on Ute whole of' their coimncrcial concerns dvr^ 
‘ ing the period reviewed.^ (From 1793 to 1815.) ‘ Second, that 
‘ owing to this loss, the dividends could not have been paid in 

* any one year without the aid of taxes. And, third, tliat the 
‘ revenues of India during this period, were fully ecpial to tlie 
‘ payment of all the expenses chargeable thereon, or what are 
‘ commonly termed political charges, consequently that the in- 
‘ crease of debt at home ami altroad is to he ascribed ichoUy to 'J’he 

* LOSSES OCCASIONED UYTHE CoMPANY’s COIVIxMERCE ! ’ [SpcCCJlCS 
of Robert iliekardsy Esq. Appendix^ p. 158.) 

The statements and admissions of the Directors go far to 
confirm the accuracy of the view wdiich Mr Rickards has taken 
of the result of the Company’s commercial transactions. I'hey 
talk ^ of being enabled to show with precision, the extent of the 
< peemiary sacrifices to which they submit^ in order to extend the 
‘ consumption of British staples. ’ (Fourth Report, Appendix.) 


11s. per lib.; and during the throe years ending witli 1823, they 
Bold at 28. lid. ! Were the tea trade thrown open, we have no doubt 
the fall of price would be equally considerable. 

Mr R. filled some very high stations in India ; and has been, since 
his return to England, at the head of one of the first East India Houses 
in London. The analysis referred to is subjoined to Mr Rickards* 
l^eedies in the House of Commons, on the affaii’s of India— a work 
4IImX ought to be carefully studied by every one who wishes to fonii a 
^rrect estimate of the effects of the Company’s commercial monopoly. 
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And Mr Tucker admits, that ‘ the exports to India and China 
‘ never produced a profit generally^ or for a continuance. The 

* trade was resorted to, and persevered in, upon a variety of 
‘ mixed considerations, partly to supply a remittance to the 
‘ East, where, until lately, we required funds for the purchase 
‘ of return cargoes ; partly to supply the Chinese and our Indian 
‘ subjects with articles which they could not obtain through o- 
‘ ther channels, while the exclusive trade was vested in the 
‘ Company; partly to occupy tannage^ which 'ivould otherwise 
‘ have hcAM unproductive ; but chiefly to benefit the manufactur- 
‘ ing and other interests of this country, by introducing and 
‘ circulating our fabrics, and the products of our mines, through- 
^ out the wide regions which were accessible to our enterprise. * 
( 191 .) 

I3ut the trade froin India, excluding the tea trade, does not 
seem to have been more productive than the trade to India. 
Mr Tucker acknowledges that ‘ it has fang been matter of dovJht 

* whether the Comjxnn/s trade from India has been attended with a 
^ profit.^ (102.) Mr Rickards, however, shows that there is 
really no doubt whatever on the subject, and that it has always 
been attended with a heavy loss. ‘ Mucli, ’ says he, ‘ has been 
‘ said and written, on the extravagant waste and heedless man- 
‘ agemeiit of joint stock companies. The accounts nowexamin- 
‘ ed show the total absence of that feeling of private interest, 
^ which serves to animate and support individuals in their un- 
‘ dertakings. A gross profit of \0Q per cent, on the sale of the Com^- 
‘ pant/s imports is unable to cover the charges and losses sustained 
^ in bringing these goods to the Ijondon marhet. What might not 
‘ skill and economy in private merchants have realized, with 
‘ only one half of that gross profit on the teas, nankeens, silk, 
‘ and piece-goods which have chiefly entered into the Com- 
‘ pany’s sales ? That individuals miglit have prospered with 

* only half that profit which leaves the Company overwhelmed 
‘ with debt, is not the only part of this question that ought to 
‘ be considered. If the goods thus brought to market are so 
‘ much dearer than they would otherwise be, the consumption, 
‘ and, consequently, the trade of the country, must be propor- 
‘ tionally restricted. Without a check on the present system, 
‘ there is no hope that, under any modification of the Com- 

* pany’s trade, which has yet been suggested, they will be able 
^ to pay their dividends, except by extraneous aid from the 
‘ revenues of India, or by loans. * — {Mr Richards's Spcechesy p. 
216 .) 

It was not to be expected that a trade carried on, as Mr 
Tucker states, partly to gratify the Chinese and Hindoos, part- 
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ly to provide employment for ships that would otherwise have 
been lying idle, and partly for the patriotic purpose of forcing 
an additional market for the products of British industry, 
should be prosecuted to any considerable extent. And the 
truth is, however much it may be at variance with the popular 
ideas respecting the magnitude and importance of the trade 
with India, that until 1815, it was hardly of as much importance 
as the trade with Guernsey and the Isle of Man. It appears 
from papers laid before the House of Commons, that the ag- 
gregate value of all sorts of merchandize exported from this 
country to India, exclusive of the exports to China, did not 
amount, previously to the renewal of the charter in 1813, to 
one millicni a year 1 and the shipping employed, both in the out 
and home voyages, did not amount to 40,000 tons. Such was 
the pitiful extent of our commerce witli a country filled with 
100 millions of industrious inhabitants : and even this stunted 
and petty trade was not productive of advantage, but of loss 
to those by whom it was carried on. Can any more con- 
vincing proof be required of the paralyzing effects of monopoly, 
of its tendency to choke up what would otherwise be the most 
productive channels of commerce, and to fetter and restrict 
the mutually beneficial intercourse that would otherwise take 
place among nations ? 

8uch was the state of the traffic between India and England 
when the proposal for renewing the Company’s charter came 
to be discussed in 1813. It is difficult to form any clear idea 
of the grounds on which the Company resisted the opening of 
the trade to Ilindostaii. That trade had never been produc- 
tive of the smallest profit to them ; but on the contrary, it had 
occasioned them a loss of several millions. Under these cir- 
cumstances it might have been supposed that they would glad- 
ly have availed themselves of tlic first opportunity of getting 
rid of so unprosperous a concern. But instead of this, they 
struggled as liard for tlie monopoly as if it had really been 
a means of putting large sums into their pockets. And unfor- 
tunately for their own, as well as the public interests, though 
they had not influence enough to get private traders entire- 
ly excluded from India, they succeeded in getting them sub- 
jected to many oppressive and vexatious restrictions. It was 
enacted, for example, that no individual should be allowed to 
go out to India, either to reside permanently, or for the casual 
purpose of a commercial voyage, without the Company’s per- 
mission — a permission which is not always obtained when ask- 
ed for, and which is uniformly given as a matter of sjjedal fa-- 
tour. This restriction seems the more inexpedient and useless, 
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as foreigners are, in most instances, allowed to repair at plea- 
sure, and without a single question being put to them, to any 
part of the British Indian dominions. But this was hot the 
only restriction of which the private traders had to complain. 
They were not' allowed to fit out vessels of less than 350 tons 
burden ; * and they were only permitted to carry on a direct 
traffic with the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
and the port of Penang ; being entirely earcluded^ unless by the 
express permission of the Company^ or the Board of Cemtrovl^ from 
the internal or carrying trade of India^ and from the China trade* 
And yet, in despite of all these disadvantages and drawbacks, 
and in despite too of the sinister auguries indulged in by most 
of the Company’s servants, such is the superior force and en- 
ergy of individual enterprise, as compared with dull, sluggish 
monopoly, that the private traders have nearly beat the East 
India Company out of the field, and have more than quintupled 
our exports to India. 

In the Report of the Committee of the House of Lords on 
the Foreign Trade of the country, printed in May 1821, it is 
stated, that ‘ The greatly increased (Wisinnption of British goods in 
‘ the. Bast, since the commencement of the free trade^ cannot be ac- 
‘ counted for by the denuind of European residents, the num- 
‘ her of whom does not materially vary ; and it appears to 
‘ have, been much the greatest in articles calculated for the general 
^ use (f the natives : That of the cotton niaiuifactiires of this 
‘ country alone is stated, since the first opening of the trade, to 
‘ have been augmented iVom four to five fold (it has now been 
augmented in a tenfold proportion.) The value ofthemer- 
^ chandise exported from Great Britain to India, which amount- 
‘ ed in 1814 to 870, 177/., amounted in 1819 to 3,052,741/.; 
‘ and althougli the market aj)pears then to have been so far 

* overstocked as to occasion a diminution of nearly one half in 
‘ the exports of the following year, that diminution ajjpears to 
^ have taken place more in the articles intended for the con- 
‘ sumption of the Europeans than of natives ; and the trade is 
‘ now stated to the Committee, by the best informed persons, to 

* be reviving. When the amount of population, and the extent 
‘ of the country over which the consumj)tion of these articles is 
‘ spread, are considered, it is obvious that any facility which can, 
‘ consistently with the political interests and security of the 
‘ Company’s dominions, be given to the private trader, for the 
‘ distribution of his exports, by increasing the number of ports 
< at which he may have the option of toucliiiig in pursuit of a 

* This restriction has since been modified. 
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‘ market) cannot fail to promote a more ready and extensive 
‘ demand.^ 

Mr Moreau gives the following statement of tlie total value 
of the merchandise exported by the free traders from Great 
Britain to India in the following years, viz. 


1815, 

1816. 

1817, 

1818. 

L.1,454,728 

L. 1,868,396 

L. 2,708,024 

L. 3,052,741 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822, 

L,l,650,338 

L. 2,308,681 

L. 2,836,007 

L. 2,867,056 


And the exports for the last three years have, we under- 
stand, been considerably greater. 

But while the private trader was thus, in despite of the most 
formidable obstacles, opening new and extensive markets for 
the sale of British goods, the exports by the East India Com- 
pany have been reduced to a mere trifle. The produce, of the 
Compam/s sales of British goods in India, which must of course, 
unless the trade has been an extremely losing one, greatly ex- 
ceed the value of the exports, is stated by Mr Tucker to have 
been as follows. 

1817- 18 . - L.60r),70G 

1818- 10 - - 727,045 

1810-20 - - 023,0 1 8 

1820- 21 - - 513,104 

1821- 22 . - 677,423 

Under these circumstances, it does a))pear to us that aiiegoci- 
ation might be advantageously entered into with tlie East India 
Company, for the j)urposc of procuring the emancipation of the 
trade witli India from the existing restrictions. We cannot ima- 
gine for a moment that the Company would evince any unreason- 
able tenaciousness of ju’ivileges ^\hich, while they are of no real 
advantage to them, are productive of great public injury. They 
would most certainly be very great gainers by leaving the com- 
merce of India to be conducted wholly by j)rivata traders ; and 
confining themselves exclusively to the government and admini- 
stration of the country. Aru! were this done, were the nuisance 
of commercial monopoly completely put down, restraints and 
shackles of every sort abolished, aiul the innumerable markets 
of India opened to the unrestricted competition of the mer- 
chants of Great Britain, it is impossible to doubt that a vast 
addition would be made to the commerce now carried on be- 
tween the two countries. India, as well as England, would 
benefit by the change : And the East India Company would 
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gain by the new spirit of enterprise which the freedom of com- 
merce would do much to generate among their subjects, 

A separation between the sovereign power and the commer- 
cial monopoly of the East India Company would not only pro- 
mote their pecuniary interests, and the commerce of the em- 
pire, but it is indispensably necessary for the sake of what there 
can be no doubt the Company have always had at heart, the 
good government of the people of India. A Company which 
carries a sword in the one hand, and a ledger in the other — 
which maintains armies and retails tea, is a contradiction ; and 
if it traded witli success, would be a prodigy. 71ie agents of 
such a body stand on a very different fooling fron) private 
traders. A private adventurer is compelled to be courteous ; 
he must accommodate himself to the habits and wishes of those 
with whom he deals ; and must labour to conciliate their fa- 
vour and esteem. Armed with no extrinsic powers, supported 
by no imposing squadrons, and appearing amongst them for 
purely commercial purposes, he excites neither jealousy nor ap- 
prehension ; while the advantages derived from his intercourse 
secure him a kind and liospitable reception. Particular acts 
of violence and aggression have doubtless been sometimes 
committed by private traders ; but such acts have been, and 
must necessarily continue to be, of very rare occurrence. Each 
private trader is a guarantee for the peaceable conduct of every 
other private trader. It is for the interest of the whole that 
their commercial pursuits should not be interrupted by the 
violence or misconduct of individuals; and they never fail to 
do all in their power to repress the latter. 15 ut it is obvious 
that the servants of a great joint-stock association, like the 
East India Company, must come into the market under the 
influence of very dillerent feelings and interests. Appearing in 
the double and irreconcileable character of soldiers and mer- 
chants, they feel themselves relieved from the necessity of 
treating the natives in a kind and conciliatory manner. Con- 
scious of their power, they must be more than men if they do 
not occasionally place tlieir cc nfldence in force rather than in 
address. Instead of rising to wealth by slow^ degrees, and by 
the fair and honest exercise of their industry, the agents oi 
monopolists have too commonly resorted to more compendious 
processes ; and what is w^orse, they never fail to identify tlieir 
own arbitrary and unjustifiable proceedings with the honour 
and interest of the nation to which they belong; and pervert 
the power placed in their hands to insure the success of their 
schemes. Their mercantile is uniformly sunk in their mi- 
litary character; and, with various capacity and fluctuating 
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fortune, they generally prosecute the grand object of enrich- 
ing themselves by means of extortion, instead of fair legitimate 
profits. 

In India, a commercial resident, with a large establishment 
of servants under him, some of them intended for coercive 
purposes, is stationed in all the considerable towns ; and it has 
been stated, and by no less an authority than the MaiHjuis 
Wellesley, that the inthnatim of a wish from the Compani/s resi-- 
dent is ahvays received as a commcnid by the native wamfoetnnTs 
and producers. How then is it possible for the j)rivate trader 
to come fairl}' into competition with persons })ossessing such 
authority, and often instructed to make their i)urchases on any 
terms ? Mr Tucker admits, that the Company’s investments in 
India, during the last ten years, may, in s(ymc instances^ he said to 
have been forced; that is, the goods bought by them, have some- 
times been purchased at a higher price than they would have 
brought in a market frequented only by regular merchants, 
(p. 195.) But the truth is, that it is not in the nature of things 
that the Company’s purchases can (ver be fairly made. I’lie 
natives cannot deal with their agents as they would deal with 
private individuals; and it would be worse than absurd to sup- 
pose, that agents authorized to make imrchases on account 
of Government, and to draw on the public treasury for the 
means of payment, can ever act like individuals, whose foi- 
tiincs are responsible for their transactions. 

^ From tlie influence, ’ says Mr Rickards, ‘ of the resident 
^ on the one hand, and the pecuniary wants of tiie luariufac- 
‘ turers on the other, it is quite clear, that they may be kept 
‘ in j)er}>etual bondage to the Company’s service. And when 
‘ we thus see the industry of the country subject to the entire 
‘ direction of the ruling authority, supported, for the most 
‘ part, and often irregularly by advances from the public reve- 
‘ nues, and all competition, the soul and essence of commerce, 

‘ far removed from this feeble and delicate fabric, as if its ve- 
‘ ry touch were ruin; wdio but the most prejudiced can possi- 
‘ bly see or expect prosperity under such a system ? It is 
‘ completely subversive of every principle, on which both cx- 
* perience and theory would teach us to found any rational 
^ hope of public good. ’ 

It is almost unnccesstu'y to allude to the liackneyed argument 
in favour of the East India Company continuing to act in a 
mercantile capacity, that otherwise they woidd not be able to 
realize the surplus revenues of India in England. Every one 
must see the absurdity of such a statement. Cannot the same 
pea^^which served to remit the immense sums that preat 
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Britain expended on the Continent during the late war, suffice 
to remit a few hundred thousand pounds from India? When 
the Indian Government get a surplus to remit to England, let 
them go into the Exchange in Calcutta, and buy bills on Lon- 
don for the amount. This is what Mr Baring or Mr Roths- 
child would do, if they had a sum at Calcutta, which they wish- 
ed to make available in England. And if the Company do 
this, and abstain from having any thing whatever to do with 
commercial transactions, it is certain that they will realize a 
revenue of a million in London, with infinitely less trouble and 
cx})ense than they now incur to realize 1 00, 000/. 

We do therefore hope that, in so far at least as the trade 
of India, exclusive of the China trade, * is concerned, the 
Company w'i 11 see the policy of relinquishing it entirely; of 
dismissing their commercial residents ; and throwing the mar- 
kets of Hindostan open to the unfettered and unopposed 
competition of private traders. We entertain, as we stated be- 
fore, very great doubts, whether the public would gain any 
thing by the abolition of the Company’s territorial rights and 
privileges ; but we think we have proved beyond all controver- 
sy, that they would gain a great deal by the abolition of the 
Company’s commercial privileges ; and as the Company would 
lose nothing by giving them up, wc are at a loss to conceive 
the grounds on which they could resist coming to a satisfactory 
arrangement with Government on this subject. A well timed 
concession may be of great use to them. Should they grasp 
at too much, they may lose all. If they will not be sovereigns, 
without also being hucksters, they may })robably find, \^ien 
too late, that they have sacrificed the substance to the shadow, 
and tliat the year 1833 is destined to be the term of their exist- 
ence. 

The extent to which the private trade to India has already 
been carried, and the statements of all the commercial men 
who are acquainted with the country, show that there is no- 
thing either in the habits or institutions of the natives, to pre- 
vent the indefinite increase of the consumption of British and 
other European produce. But, besides the Company’s exclu- 
sive privileges, the high discrimhiating duties laid on many spe- 
cies of East India produce, form a serious obstacle to the ex- 


* We have purposely abstained from mixing up the question of the 
China trade with that of India ; but it is a subject of which we shall not 
lose sight. Mr Tucker has totally failed in his attempt to repel the 
statement we made in No. 78, with respect to the effect of the Com- 
pany's monopoly on the price of tea. 
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tension of the trade with India* The extra duty on East In- 
dia coffee, and the excess of 10s. a cwt. of duty laid on East 
India sugar over that which is laid on sugar from the U^est 
India islands, are, in effect, bounties which force the consunip- 
tioii of the latter in preference to the former. But the permis- 
sion recently granted to import India cotton goods on paying 
a duty often, and India silk goods on })aying a duty of thirty 
per cent, ad valorem^ niay, we hope, be hailed as the pledge of 
a return to a better system ; and we trust the time is not far dis- 
tant, when tlie products of all the dependencies of the empire 
will be admitted to the British market on the same terms. 

Before closing this article, we may observe, that those who 
are in the habit of exaggerating the extent of tlie benefits we 
derive from India, contend that the remittances to Enghuid, 
on account of private individuals returning from India, and 
which may perhaps be taken on a high average, at from 
1,500,000/. to 2,000,000/. a year, ought to be set down without 
deduction to the credit of liulia. But this is an evident error* 
It is obvious, that we must set against these remittances the 
heavy expense attending the education and outfit of all the young 
men wdio are destined for the Comj)any"s service, not one-third 
of whom ever return with fortunes to this country ; and it must 
also be borne in mind, that though Englishmen had been pre- 
vented from acting as judges and reveniie-ollicers in Hindostan, 
it does not follow, that they might not have employed their ta- 
lents as advantageously in other situations. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more erroneous, than to affinn that the remittances from 
India, on account of individuals, are so much clear gain to 
this country; and though we do not go quite so far as those 
who contend, that they are more than balanced by the 
charges that oiiglit to be set against tlicm, yet it is plain, that 
they must, in consequence, be very greatly reduced ; and that 
they can only form an almost imperceptible item in the revenue 
of such a country as England. 


Art. V. A Narrative of the Campaigns of the British Army at 
Washinrjlon and New Orleans^ under Germ'oJs Ross^ Pakenham 
Lambert^ in the years 1814* and 1815; with some Account 
iif^tiie Coiintrws Visited. By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern.’ 
London. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1826. 

*^nis little work contains a popular account, by a British 
Officer, of the military operations carried on by the Bri- 
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tish troops in America, during the years 1814. and 1915, when 
peace was restored in Europe by the overthrow of Bonaparte, 
and when the Ministers of Great Britain determined to assail, 
both by sea and land, their only remaining enemy, on the other 
side of the Atlantic. No serious invasion of America was of 
course contemplated. It was only intended to spread alarm 
along her coasts ; and, by ravaging detached spots, and me- 
nacing many points of her territory, to do all the mischief, 
and occasion all the expense possible. With this view, a con- 
siderable armament was sent out, to which the author of the 
narrative before us was attached ; and he has certainly given a 
lively and interesting account of the operations which followed. 
He seems to be an acute and attentive observer, and he de- 
scribes the scenes and feelings which belong to a soldier’s life, 
with peculiar clearness and force. It is those touches of in- 
dividual feeling, indeed, which mingle with his narrative, that 
give it its chief interest, and distinguish it from a mere pro- 
fessional detail of military transactions. War, from its very 
nature, places those engaged in it in situations of extraor- 
dinary interest; its hardships, its perils and its vicissitudes, 
produce the most intense excitement ; and such characteristic 
sketches, therefore, ol* its eventful scenes, as give to men of 
peace a glimpse of the interior economy and manners of a 
camp, are far more acceptable than a dry, scientific account of 
plans, movements, and results. In this respect, the present wwk, 
,we think, has very considerable merit. We must add, how- 
ever, that the writer appears to have a great dislike to the 
Americans, which breaks out occasionally in little anecdotes to 
their prejudice, or illiberal constructions of their conduct. He 
stigmatizes them generally as remarkable for low cunning ; and 
in illustration of this charge, he very soon tells a story of two 
Americans, who, having taken arms in defence of their country, 
and being surrounded and made prisoners, endeavoured, by 
false pretences, to deceive the British and procure their re- 
lease. Thus a clever, though unsuccessful ?'use de guerre^ which, 
if it had been practised by a British soldier, would probably 
have been commended as a masterpiece of coolness and pre- 
sence of mind, is low cunning in the Americans ; and thus it 
is, that national prejudices, working with such slight materials, 
raises up general imputations against a whole people. It is 
but fair, however, to state, that those antipathies do not seem 
to have affected his narrative of military operations, which is 
really distinguished throughout by a tone of great calmness, im- 
partiality, and candour. 

It was on the termination of the Peninsular war that our 
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author was sent with his regiment to encounter new dangers 
in America. The troops embarked from the Garonne, under 
the Qoniniand of General lioss; and in the course of their 
voyage to the Chesapeake, where they arrived about the end 
of August, they were joined by reinforcements, which increased 
their numbers to between 4000 and 5000 effective men. This 
petty army, formiilable only from its courage and discipline, 
it was proposed to disembark for offensive operations on the 
American coast. The troops were accordingly landed on the 
19th, on the shores of the Rituxent, to the amount, including 
sailors, of 4500 men. After three or four days march along the 
banks of the river, and passing through the towns of Notting- 
ham and Marlborough, which were entirely deserted, they 
came in sight of the enemy’s army, occupying a strong and 
commanding position on the brow of a hill, having in their 
front the little town of Bladensburg, and a branch of the Poto- 
mac, over which was thrown a bri(lge ; and on the right bank 
of which, nearest the American army, was a large stripe of 
larch and willow trees, filled with riflemen. The American 
armvj computed at double the number of the English, was 
drawn up in three lines, protected by twenty pieces of artillery. 
Two heavy guns commanded the bridge over which their ene- 
my had to advance, and four more, two on each side of the 
road, swept partly in that direction, and j)artly down the whole 
slope, into the streets of Bladensburg. The British advanced 
without dismay, on the formidable position of the Americans, 
which they carried, though with the loss of not less than 500 men. 

When we consider that, in this action, inexperienced levies 
were opposed to veteran troops, no other result could be ra- 
tionally anticipated. The Americans took a commanding po- 
sition. They wisely declined the close and fatal onset of the 
disciplined band to which they were opposed. The veterans, 
on the other hand, were eager for close action ; and thus ac- 
cordingly the battle was decided, the Americans giving way at 
all points as their enemies advanced. The situation of the Bri- 
tish was not, however, free from danger^ They were few in 
number, and in the attack they were fearfully exposed. On 
the bridge, which was necessarily covered with the advancing 
troops, a whole company was swept down by the first discharge 
from the American batteries. The succeeding discharges were 
fortunately levelled with less precision, otherwise the loss would 
have bepn more severe, and the event more doubtful. The 
rifle, t^t formidable weapon, was peculiarly fatal. The troops 
wereg^led by the fire from the riflemen stationed in the wood; 
and irws over their dead and dying companions that the Bri- 
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tish made their way across the bridge. The retreat of the ene- 
my was also accomplished under a murderous fire from clouds 
of riflemen, by which numbers fell both of officers and men. 
The author considers it as a capital fault, that in place of 
examining the river, for a ford by which the troops might have 
passed, they were hurried into action in the face of a power- 
iiil battery, and against the very centre of the enemy's posi- 
tion. 

The capture of Washington was the fruit of this victory ; 
and we have a full detail of the destruction which followed, 
and of the alarm among the inhabitants. These scenes are,, 
as usual, well and forcibly described. The miserable jokes, 
however, and fiearsay stories about President Maddison, gene- 
rally tui'uiiig on his want of courage, might well have been 
spared. In returning to re-embark, tlie army passed the late 
field of battle, still covered with the slain. This spectacle, in 
s})ite of our author’s military feelings, gives occasion to the 
following solemn reflections. 

' By the time w’e reached the ground where yesterday’s battle had 
been fought, the moon rose, and exhibited a spectacle by no means 
enlivening. The dead were still unburied, and lay about in every 
direction, completely naked. They had been stripped even of their 
shirts, and having been exposed in this state to the violent rain in 
the morning, they appeared to be bleached to a most unnatural de- 
gree of whitness. The heat and rain together, had likewise affected 
tliem in a different manner ; and the smell which arose upon the 
night air, was horribla 

* There is something, in such a scene as this, extremely humbling, 
and repugnant to the feelings of human nature. During the agita- 
tion of a battle, it is nothing to sec men fall in hundreds by your 
side. You may look at them, perhaps, for an instant, but you do so 
almost without being yourself aware of it, so completely are your 
thoughts carried away by the excitation of the moment, and the 
shouts of your companions. But when you come to view the dead 
in an hour of calmness, stripped as they generally are, you cannot 
help remembering how frail may have been the covering which sav- 
ed yourself from being the loathsome thing on which you are now 
gazing. For myself, I confess that these reflections rose within my 
mind on the present occasion ; and if any one should say, that, simi- 
larly situated, they would not rise in his, I should give him no credit 
for a superior degree of courage, but might perhaps be inclined to 
despise him for his want of the common feelings of a reasonable 
being.* pp. HI, 142. 

The next object of attack was Baltimore ; within about 14 
or 15 miles of which it was resolved again to disembark the 
troops. The inhabitants arc described as in a state of univer*- 
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sal consternation while they watched the movements of the 
fleet. The night previous to their landing the troops slept in 
their clothes, that they might be ready to start at a moment’s 
warning. The agitation of the mind, in such a situation, is 
well described in the following passage. 

* There was something in this state of preparation at once solemn 
and exciting. That we should obtain possession of a place so im- 
portant as Baltimore, without fighting, was not to be expected ; and, 
therefore, this arming, and this bustle seemed, in fact, to be the pre- 
lude to a battle. But no man, of the smallest reflection, can look 
forward to the chance of a sudden and violent death, without ex- 
periencing sensations very different from those which he experiences 
under any other circumstances. When the battle has fairly begun, 
I may say with truth that the feelings of those engaged are delight- 
ful ; because they are, in fact, so many gamblers playing for the 
highest stake that can be offered. But the stir and noise of equip- 
ping, and then the calmness and stillness of expectation, these are 
the things which force a man to think. On the other hand, the war- 
like appearance of every thing about you, the careless faces and rude 
jokes of the private soldiers, and something within yourself, which I 
can compare to nothing more nearly than the mirth which criminals 
are said sometimes to experience and to express previous to their 
execution ; all these combine to give you a degree of false hilarity, 
I had almost said painful, from its very excess. It is an agitation of 
the nerves, such as we may suppose madmen to feel ; which you arc 
inclined to wish removed, though you are unwilling to admit that it 
is disagreeable. ’ pp. 167, 168. 

By seven o’clock in the morning, the British troops, amount- 
ing to 5000 effective men, including 1000 sailors, were safely 
disembarked; and after being involved in a skinnisli with the 
enemy’s sharpshooters, in which the commander in chief, Ge- 
neral Ross, lost his life, they soon found themselves opposed 
to a considerable force, amounting to about 6000 or 7000 men, 
drawn up with some skill, and occupying a strong position, 
flanked on both sides by woods, with a clear range in front for 
the fire of the artillery. After some time spent in a distant 
cannonade, the Britisli moved forward to a closer conflict, in 
the most cool and orderly manner, under a dreadful discharge 
from the whole of the enemy’s artillery of grape and cannister 
shot, of old locks, pieces of broken muskets, and every thing 
which they could cram into their guns. They advanced until 
a space of only 20 yards divided the hostile armies, when the 
Americans gave way ; and thus we find this battle, like the last, 
a sttiking illustration of the distinction between veteran troops 
and new levies. The author concludes his account of the ac- 
tion, with several anecdotes in favour of the British, and de- 
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rogatory to the American character. His standing reproach 
against them, is that of duplicity and cunning ; yet the head 
and front of their offending seems to be, that in order to de- 
ceive their enemies, they resorted to some of the ordinary stra- 
tagems of war. 

u he subsequent operations of the British army in this quar- 
ter may be shortly related. In advancing on Baltimore, they 
came in sight of the main American army, amounting to 
20,000 men, strongly entrenched on a ridge of hills, with a 
numerous artillery. Not judging it prudent to attack this po- 
sition, the army was ordered to retreat ; and being safely re- 
embarked, arrived at Port Royal in Jamaica in the beginning 
of November. 

The British Ministers being resolved to persevere in car- 
rying war into the American territory, a new and more formi- 
dable armament w’as fitted out against New Orleans, tlie capi- 
tal of Louisiana. This expedition, wdiether we consider the 
natural difficulties of the enterprise, the exemplary patience 
and fortitude of the troops under the severe trials to which 
they were exposed ; the talent and ready sagacity with which 
resources were still devised to meet each new difficulty ; or, 
finally, the consummate skill with which tlic naval and mili- 
tary means were combined, affords ample matter for interest- 
ing description, as well as for study and speculation. The 
town of New Orleans, as our readers are no doubt aware, is 
situated on the east bank of the Mississippi, about 100 miles 
from its mouth, in a country which is periodically inundated 
by this vast river and its tributary streams. In this track of 
level ground, which, at New Orleans, is 80 miles broad, the 
overflowing waters form innumerable rivers, canals, lakes, and 
swamps, which render all communication imposssible, except 
by water. The canals, and rivers, however, are skirted by 
small strips of fertile land, from one to two miles brojid, 
which rise above the level of the inundation ; and it is on one 
of these that the town of New Orleans is built, having on the 
west the river, wliile on the east, the strip of high ground is 
bounded for six or eight miles by an impassable swamp, and 
afterwards by the shallow lake Poutchartrain, from twelve to 
six feet deep, which communicates, through lake Borgne, with 
the sea. Such being the situation, its means of defence re- 
quire little explanation. It cannot be approached by the river, 
owing to the rapidity of the stream and its winding course ; 
while its navigation is further defended by impregnable forts 
constructed amid the swamps. A hostile army can only, 
therefore, land from the lake, the banks of which being one 
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continued swamp which would scarcely bear infantry, far less 
artillery, it is only at the two points or creeks of St John and 
Catiline, running through the swainj), that a disembarkation 
can be effected. — But the invaders land only to encounter new 
difficulties. The ground on which they arrive is a dead flat, 
without one particle either of wood or of broken ground to 
conceal or protect their movements. It is from one to three 
miles broad, and may, in the course of tw^o or three days, be 
covered with entrenchments ; which being secured on the right 
by ihc river, and on the left by the morass, can only be carried 
by an attack in front; wdiile the assailants may be galled by a 
close and deadly cannonade from armed vessels on the river, 
or from batteries on the opposite shore. 

Of all these dangers the conductors of the present expedi- 
tion, Sir A. Cochrane and General Keane, w^ere fully aware; 
but, trusting to the secrecy of their operations, they resolved 
to effect a landing on the shores of the lake, and to advance 
on New Orleans before any preparations could be made for its 
defence. In carrying their plans into effect, they encountered 
incredible difliculties. I 5 /, They had a desperate battle to 
fight, for the free navigation of the lake, with an American 
flotilla, w'hicli w^as fitted out for its defence, and which was at- 
tacked and taken by 50 British boats. 2(ly They had all the 
troops to transport, in open boats, to a small desert island 
about 30 miles distant, called Pine Island, where, without cither 
food, fuel, or shelter of any sort, they were exposed to a pelt- 
ing rain during the day, and to chilling frosts during the night. 
From this island, where the whole British army was assembled 
on the 21st January, they had to cross in open boats to the Ame- 
rican shore, a distance of 80 miles, and to disembark at the 
creek, or Bay de Catiline. Not being able, for want of boats, 
to transport above one third of their force at once, they had 
to land in divisions, and were thus exposed to an attack in de- 
tail. The first division, however, consisting of 1600 men, 
succeeded, under all these difficulties, in effecting a landing, 
having surprised and taken the American sentinels fast asleep. 

It was resolved, at first, to remain concealed until they w^ere 
joined by the other divisions of their force. But the general, 
deceived by the accounts of deserters, who represented the peo- 
ple as favourably disposed towards the British, and that tliey 
had only to show themselves to insure submission, advanced 
into the open country ; and having reached the main road which 
leads directly to Orleans, ordered the troops to encamp about 
noon, on a spot of ground near the Mississippi. No enemy 
being near, they began to light fires, and to make themselves 
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comfortable. Spreading themselves over tlie country, they 
entered every house, bringing away hams, fowls, and wines of 
various descriptions, which being shared equally, all fared 
well. It was now about three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
all was quiet. The troops, having finished their meal, lay 
stretched beside their fires, or refreshed themselves by bath- 
ing in the river ; and, with the exception of a slight alarm, 
which soon subsided, every thing bore the appearance of 
tranquillity, and held out to the wearied soldier the prospect 
of at least one night’s repose. But this deceitful calm was of 
short duration. The Americans were watching every motion 
of the invading troops ; they were fully aware of their exact 
strength and position ; and they were preparing a desperate at- 
tack on their divided force, both by land and w’ater. The day 
went down in apparent quiet and security; but the night was 
destined to usher in the most tragical and bloody scenes. The 
first attack on the British was by an American schooner, which 
took its station on the Mississippi, exactly opposite their en- 
campment. We have, in the narrative before us, a most inte- 
resting description of this formidable and unexpected attack. 

* In this manner the day passed without any farther alarm ; and 
darkness having set in, the fires were made to blaze wiiti increased 
splendour, our evening meal was eat, and we prepared to sleep. But 
about half past seven o’clock, the attention of several individuals 
was drawn to a large vessel, which seemed to be stealing up the ri- 
ver till she came opposite to our camp ; when her anchor was drop- 
ped, and her sails leisurely furled. At first we were doubtful whe- 
ther she might not be one of our own cruisers which had passed the 
port unobserved, and had arrived to render her assistance in our 
future operations. To satisfy this doubt, she was repeatedly hail- 
ed, but returned no answer ; when an alarm spreading through the 
bivouac, all thought of sleep was laid aside. Several musket-shots 
were now fired at her with the design of exacting a reply, of which 
no notice was taken ; till at length having fastened all her sails, and 
swung her broadside towards us, wo could distinctly hear some one 
cry out in a commanding voice, ‘ Give them this for the honour of 
America. * The w'ords were instantly followed by tlie Hashes of her 
guns, and a deadly shower of grape swept down numbers in the 
camp.’ pp. 283-284?. 

Against this dreadful fire, the British, being without any 
kind of artillery, had nothing to oppose ; and they were forced, 
therefore, to seek shelter from the storm of iron hail which 
flew thick around them, under the dike or embankment of the 
Mississippi. Here they remained listening in painful silence to 
the pattering of the grape-shot among their huts, and to the 
shrieks and groans of those who lay wounded beside them. 
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Even this miserable shelter they were not permitted long to en- 
joy. The night was now as cfark as pitch ; the fires, beat a- 
bout by the enemy’s shot, began to burn red and dull, and, ex- 
cept where the flashes of the guns cast a momentary glare, not 
an object could be distinguished at the distance of a yard. In 
this helpless state, the British lay for upwards of an hour, 
when a straggling fire of musketry was heard in front. It was 
doubtful at first from what cause this proceeded ; but the mat- 
ter was soon put beyond all doubt. ‘ Tlie dropping fire ’ (we 
are told) ‘ having paused for a few moments, was succeeded by 

* a fearful yell, and the heavens were illuminated on all sides 

* by a semicircular blaze of musketry. ’ It was now clear, that 
the British were surrounded by a superior force, and that they 
must either surrender or beat off the enemy. A deadly com- 
bat accordingly ensued, in which, from the darkness and con- 
fusion, it w^as scarcely possible to distinguish friends from foes. 
All order and discipline was lost ; and each officer, as he was 
able to collect twenty or thirty men, advanced into the middle 
of the enemy, where ^ the battle w^as fought ’ (says our author) 
‘ hand to hand, bayonet to bayonet, and sword to sword, with 

* all the tumult and ferocity of one of Homer’s combats. ’ In 
the end, the Americans were repulsed after a long and obsti- 
nate contest, which cost the victors 500 men, among whom 
were many of their finest soldiers and bravest officers. 

As soon as day-light began to appear, the wearied troops 
were again forced to seek the shelter of the bank from the fire 
of the vessel on the riv^r. Here, while they lay for hours 
worn out with fatigue, and shivering in the cold air of a frosty 
morning, the writer of this narrative stole away, with two or 
three men, to find out and bury the body of a friend, wdio was 
among the slain. The field of battle, over which he wandered 
for this purpose, presented everywhere the most shocking spec- 
tacles. Friends and foes lay together in groups of four or six; 
they had received their death-wounds from the bayonet or the 
sabre, and, in many cases, from heavy blows, and with the butt- 
ends of muskets. Hence they were not only disfigured by 
frightful wounds, but their very countenances exhibited the 
most savage and ghastly expressions. So close had been the 
strife, that, in one or two places, an English and an American 
soldier might be seen with the bayonet of each fastened in the 
other’s body. Having found the object of which he was in 
search, we nave the following touching account of the obsequies 
of this unfortunate soldier. Amid uie horrors of war, it is 
pleasing to find such redeeming traits of tenderness and huma- 
pxty. 
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< Having searched for some time in vain, I at length discovered 
my friend lying behind a bundle of reeds, where, during the action, 
we had separated ; and shot through the temples by a rifle bullet so 
remarkably small, as scarcely to leave any traces of its progress. 1 
am well aware that this is no 6t place to introduce the working of 
my own personal feelings, but he was my friend, and such a friend as 
few men are happy enough to possess. We had known and loved 
each other for years ; our regard had been cemented by a long par- 
ticipation in the same hardships and dangers ; and it cannot there- 
fore surprise, if even now I pay that tribute to his worth and our 
friendship, which, however unavailing it may be, they both deserve. 

^ When in the act of looking for him, 1 had flattered myself that 1 
should be able to bear his loss with something like philosoph}’, but 
when I beheld him pale and bloody, I found all my resolution eva- 
porate. I threw myself on the ground beside him, and wept like a 
child. But this was no time for the indulgence of useless sorrow. 
Like the royal bard, 1 knew that 1 should go to him, but he could 
not return to me, and I could not tell whether an hour would pass 
before my summons would arrive. Lifting him, therefore, upon a 
cart, I had him carried down to head-quarter house, now converted 
into an hospital, and having dug for him a grave at the bottom of the 
garden, I laid him there as a soldier should be laid, arrayed, not in 
a shroud, but in his uniform. Even the very privates, whom 1 
brought with me to assist at his funeral, mingled their tears with 
mine ; nor are many so fortunate as to return to the parent dust more 
deeply or more sincerely lamented. * pp. 294—295. 

Returning from the performance of this melancholy duty, 
our author visited the hospital, and he gives a most heart-rend* 
iiig description of the situation of the wounded. Every room 
in the house -(he mentions) was crowded with mangled wretches 
in the most excruciating agonies. ‘ Pra^^ers, groans,’ (he con- 
tinues), ‘ and, I grieve to add, the most horrid exclamations, 

‘ smote upon the ear wherever I turned. Some lay at length 
‘ upon straw, with eyes half- closed, and limbs motionless ; — 

* some endeavoured to start up shrieking with pain, while the 
‘ wandering eye, and incoherent speech of others, indicated 
‘ the loss of reason, and usually foretold the approach of 
‘ death. ’ We will not shock the humanity of our readers by 
entering farther into these details. Yet they are not without 
their use, serving as they do to strip war of its false glory, and 
to present a true picture of its eff’ects. 

The British now found that they had been egrcgiously de- 
ceived by deserters and spies ; that, in place of an easy con- 
nucst, they were to meet with the most vigorous opposition, and 
the most determined hostility; and that, so far from a trifling 
affair, more likely, as they were persuaded lo fill their pockets 
than to add to their renown, they were already surrounded with 
difficulty and danger. In these circumstances, their drooping 
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spirits were revived by the arrival of Sir Edward Pakenham, 
who was to take the chief command, and General Gibbs, and 
they greeted their officers with a hearty cheer. It being Christ- 
mas day, a number of officers clubbed their little stock of pro- 
visions^ and resolved to dine together, in memory of former 
times. There is something extremely characteristic and touch- 
ing in the account of this dinner party of hardy soldiers, thus 
laughing, as it were, at fortune’s frowns, and catching a short 
gleam of social enjoyment even within reach of the enemy’s 
cannon. Hut it is thus that men are moulded by the habits of 
war, and that a long acquaintance with its bloody business must 
ever give to real soldiers an irresistible superiority over every 
other species of troops. 

Sir Edward Pakenham having, by means of a battery which 
fired red-hot shot, at last destroyed the schooner which had so 
long raked the British position, and forced another larger ves- 
sel which had come to her assistance to withdraw, advanced on 
the 27th with his whole force for the purpose of attacking the 
enemy. The troops, though they had been harassed during 
the whole night by the attacks of riflemen, and had enjoyed no 
sound or refreshing sleep, moved forward nevertheless in a merry 
mood, bandying many rude jests and careless words. After 
marching four or five miles, they came in view of the enemy’s 
army, advantageously posted, their front defended by a canal 
about 40 yards broad, and by breast-works, not yet completed, 
but still formidable. The road was commanded by powerful 
batteries, while the ship, which had escaped with a large flotilla 
of gun-boats^ flanked the whole position. It was on the right 
that the enemy was first discovered. On the left his force was 
entirely concealed by a few houses built at a turning of the road, 
and it was only when the troops passed there, and discovered 
the muzzles of the guns pointed towards them, that they were 
aware of their danger. Instantly a deadly fire was opened upon 
them from the batteries and the shipping. Scarce a bullet fell 
short of its mark; but all striking full into the ranks occasioned 
terrible havock. The shrieks of the wounded, we arc told, the 
crash of firelocks, and the rapid fall of such as were killed, 
caused at first some little confusion. The British artillery were 
brought up, but they were overpowered by the superiority of 
the enemy’s fire ; and the infantry being checked by the canal, 
of which the depth was not known, the attack was abandoned 
for that day, and the troops unavoidably withdrawn. 

The three succeeding days, namely, the 28tli, 29th, and 30th 
December, were spent by the British commander in doubtful 
and anxious deliberation, while the enemy was busily^ employed 
in strengthening bis lines, and in increasing his force. It was 
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at length resolved to attack these works as if they were re<rular 
fortifications. Heavy batteries were accordingly constructed 
in the night within 300 yards of the American works, and 
opening as the day dawned, spread a temporary dismay throu<di 
the enemy’s camp. I'he troops were at length rallied, and or« 
der restored, when the American artillery opened with great 
effect; and a number of guns being landed from tlie flotilla, 
they overwhelmed the iiritish, as before, by the superiority of 
their fire, and compelled tlicrn to retreat. 

The troops now began to murmur. They were exposed to 
incessant hardships. I'he enemy’s cannon and mortars jdayed 
both day and night on their camp ; which was, besides, expos- 
ed to a deadly fire from the batteries on the opposite shor^ so 
that, for the last two nights, no one had closed an eye, except 
such as were cool enough to sleep amid showers of cannon- 
ball. The murmurs of the soldiers were not, that they might 
escape from the dilemma in which they were placed by any 
means. ^ On the contrary (to use this writer’s expressive 
‘ words) they resembled rather the growling of a chained dog, 

‘ who sees his adversary and cannot reach him. ’ 

The British general was evidently placed in a situation of 
extreme difficulty. To assail the entrenched position of the 
enemy in front, was an enterprise of great peril, and of very 
doubtful issue. Yet he seemed to have no other alternative. 
With the swamp on the right, and the river on the left, it could* 
not be turned. It will be remembered how the French army, 
previous to the memorable battle of Wagram, was placed in a 
situation somewhat similar; and by what an admirable device 
Bonaparte avoided the dilemma of attacking in front the Aus- 
trian position, covered as it was by the river, and the most for- 
midable entrenchments, which could not have been stormed 
without imminent hazard, and a great and certain loss. De- 
ceiving the enemy by a false attack in front, he crossed the 
river during the night, by means of moveable bridges made on 
purpose at a diflerent point ; and thus turning the position of 
the Austrians, he reduced them to fight on ecpial terms. But 
Sir Edward Pakenhani had no such scope for mananivring on 
the narrow spot of ground to which he was confined. In 
order, however, to relieve as far as was possible the disadvan- 
tages of a front attack, he adopted an expedient that was at 
once bold and original. He resolved to dig a canal across tho 
neck of land on which the armies were encamped, from the 
Creek de Catiline to the Mississippi ; by means of this canal to 
bring a number of his boats to the river, and transporting part 
of his force across, to attack the enemy’s batteries on the op- 
posite bank ; to turn these on his main position on the right 
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of the river, while it was at the same time to be attacked in 
front by the great body of the British force. It is now unne- 
cessary to dwell particularly on the circumstances which occa- 
sioned the failure of this bold and well concerted enterprise. 
Various accidents contributed to obstruct the passage of the 
troops across the river, and to delay the attack on the enemy’s 
batteries beyond the time appointed, which was day-break, while 
the main attack was frustrated by the want of fascines to fill 
up the ditch, and of scaling ladders to mount the parapet, 
which the 44«th regiment had neglected to bring into the field. 
Thus delay was occasioned ; the assailants being in the mean- 
time exposed to a dreadful fire of musketry and cannon, which 
mowed them down in whole companies. Sir Edward Paken- 
ham was killed. Generals Gibbs and Keane w’^ere both borne 
wounded from the field ; after which all was confusion and 
dismay, and the troops every where fled in great disorder. 

After this action, an armistice of two days was agreed upon 
for the burial of the dead ; and parties of soldiers were imme- 
diately sent out to collect and bury their fallen comrades. The 
writer of this narrative, prompted by curiosity, rode to the 
front, where he saw, within the small compass of 500 yards, 
nearly 1000 bodies in British uniforms, and an American oflfi- 
ccr coolly smoking a segar and counting the slain. Grieved by 
this humiliating spectacle, he returned to the camp, and he 
gives the following picture of the agitated feelings of the sol- 
diers. 

‘ but the change of expression, visible there in every countenance, 
no language can pourtray. — Only twenty hours ago, and all was life 
and animation ; whertver you went, you were enlivened by the sound 
of merriment and raillery ; while the expected attack was mentioned 
in terms indicative not only of sanguine hope, but of the most per- 
fect confidence as to its result. Now gloom and discontent every 
where prevailed. Disappointment, grief, and indignation and rage, 
succeeded each other in all bosoms ; nay, so completely were the 
troops overwhelmed by a sense of disgrace, that, for a while, they 
retained their sorrow without so much as hinting at its cause. Nor 
was this dejection occasioned wholly by the consciousness of laurels 
tarnished. The loss of comrades was to the full as afflicting as the 
loss of honour ; for out of more than 7000 men brought on this side 
into the field, no fewer than 2000 had fallen. Among these were 
two generals (for Gibbs survived his wound but a few hours) and 
many officers of courage and ability ; besides which hardly an indi- 
vidual survived, who had not to mourn the loss of some particular 
and welbknown companion. * pp. 3S3-334. 

In these unhappy circumstances, General Lambert, on whom 
the command now devolved, wisely resolved on a retreat, which 
was effected with little molestation from the enemy. The troopi^ 
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after suffering incredible hardships in their march through the 
swamps, were safely embarked on board the transports, and 
finally quitted the American shore. 

Such is war. And such was the issue of this attempt, the 
last, we trust, that ever will be made on the territory of the 
United States with a British force. The writer of the narra- 
tive before us, commenting on this enterprise, dwells on the 
accidental causes of its failure, and generally on the impolicy 
of warring against America with a handful of British troops. 
— But what would it avail though we were to send double or 
triple the number; though we w^ere to send 15,000 troops in 
place of 5000 — or 30,000 instead of 10,000? A momentary 
success is all that we could ever expect ; and this, too, only 
if we contrived to surprise the Americans. But they are now 
prepared for our reception. We pointed out to them, by 
our last invasion, the vulnerable points of their coast. These 
are now covered by fortifications ; and we could scarcely 
even land with safety on any part of the American shore. 
We marvel mucli that this judicious oiRccr should recommend 
another exj)edition against New Orleans, when he consulers by 
what unlooked-for chance it was that the British even effected 
a landing. 13oes he again count on the singular good luck of 
surprising the American sentinels asleep at tlieir post, or of 
finding the only point at which a force could land, namely, the 
Creek de Catiline in a defenceless state? It cannot be con- 
cealed, and it ought not to be concealed, that we have not the 
least chance of making any impression on America b}^ a land- 
w'ar Past exjierience gives no encouragement to enter- 

prises of this nature; and, it will now be universally admitted, 
we suppose, that we can never have tlie least chance of being 
joined by any part of the population. In the event of a 
quarrel between the two countries, therefore we have no- 
thing to look to but a naval war. The two nations would 
exliaust their blood and treasure in a vain contest for tlie so- 
vereignty of the seas, and, after years of trouble and vexa- 
tion, they would probably end where they began. Great 
Britain could scarcely hope, by the mere damage of a naval 
war, to coerce her proud rival into submission. Her fleets 
would no doidit occasion serious loss, and a grievous interru})tion 
to trade. But these injuries, besides that they would be reta- 
liated, would only tend to exasperate and inflame a high-spi- 
rited people to fresh exertions ; and thus the war would dege- 
nerate into a system of useless vexation, anti might be pro- 
tracted for years, without any ground being laid for peace in 
the humiliation of either party : And when we contemplate for 
a moment the misery, loss, and devastation which such a war 
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must produce, is there any event which the friends of freedom 
and humanity would have reason more dec])ly to deplore ? One 
of its first consequences would be to annihilate tlie trade be- 
tw^een the two countries, wliich is of the last importance, not 
merely to the happiness and comfort, but to the subsistence of 
thousands. Great Britain and America are now placed exactly in 
that relation to each other which leads to the largest intei'change 
of produce. The one a growing country, liaving neither labour 
nor capital to cultivate her half-desert territory, is abundantly 
supplied with rude })roduce, while slie is comparatively defi- 
cient in the finished manufactures, w'hich are the produce of hi- 
bour and capital. The other, again, rich in capital, and still 
more in the art and industry of lier numerous artisans, with a 
well cultivated territory and a crowded population, abounds in 
the finer manufactures. These being exchanged for the rude 
produce of the agricultural country, the oiie is supplietl with 
the fruits of that labour and capital, of which she stands in 
need, while the other finds a ready outlet for the surplus pro- 
duce of her imi)roved industry. A war would destroy this 
most beneficial intercourse, which not only adds to the national 
wealth, but diffuses happiness and comfort through the re- 
motest districts of both countries. In another view also, such 
a war would be a heavy calamity. Great Britain and America 
hold out, each after its owm fashion, a ^reat practical example 
of the benefits of a free constitution. They may be consider- 
ed, therefore, as the two standing lights of the political world 
— the two great bulwarks against the inroads of despotism, 
backed as it is by the military array of all the great European 
powders. The voice of freedom may for a time be silenced in 
Europe, by bayonets and cannon ; and there are, in its recent 
history, some melancholy examples of its being actually so put 
down. But in Great Britain and America its sacred banner 
is still displayed. Those two countries afford an asylum to the 
persecuted patriot, from whatever land he comes. What a 
spectacle, then, w^ould a vindictive and sanguinary contest be- 
tween those two enlightened nations present to the w^orld ! How 
cheering to despotism to see the resources of freedom squan- 
dered away in destructive wars ; and how discouraging, on 
the other hand, to the progress of political improvement ! It 
is proper, however, to add, that we have no apprehensions on 
the subject. The rulers of both countries are far too cautious 
and moderate in their views, lightly to put to liazard the bles- 
sings of peace. Ever since the conclusion of the last war, ac- 
cordingly, their policy has been, on the whole, most pacific 
and friendly ; and under its healing influence, past animosities 
have been gradually dying away in the body of both comma- 
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nities. Situated as tliey both are, with every great interest in- 
citing them to harmony and peace, we cannot bring ourselves 
to apprehend that any paltry disputes about boundaries or co- 
lonial trade can ever interfere with the good understanding they 
are so loudly called on to maintain — or that two nations, bound 
as they are to each other by the peculiar ties of kindred — by 
similar institutions, laws, manners, and language, can ever de- 
liberately choose to be other than friends. 


Art. VL 1. Papers relating to Captured Ne<^rocs. No. I. 
Tortola Schethdes. Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed, Kith March 1825. 

2. Further Papers relating to Captured Negroes. No, II, Sepa^ 

rate lleport of Dougan, Fsip No, III. Separate Re- 
port of Major Ordered by the House of 

Commons to be printed. Kith March 1825. 

3. Sejond Part of Major jMoody’s Rejiort. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 24th February 1826. 

Tt was not till a short time back that we entertained the slight- 
est intention of criticising the speculations of Major Moody. 
We had supposed that they would of course pass in their in- 
fancy to that Limbo which is ordained for Laureate Odes, old 
Court Kalendars, and Sermons printed at the request of con- 
gregations. That a Commissioner should write a dull Report, 
and that the Government should give him a place for it, are 
events by no means so rare as to call for notice. Of late, liow- 
ever, we have with great surprise discovered, that the books of 
the Major have been added to the political canon of Downing- 
Strect, and that it has become quite a fashion among statesmen 
who arc still in their noviciate, to talk about physical causes 
and the philosophy of labour. As the doctrines which, from 
some inexplicable cause, have acquired so much popularity, ap- 
pear to us both false and pernicious, wc shall attempt, with as 
much brevity as possible, to expose their absurd^t 3 ^ 

There are stars, it is said, of which the light has not yet 
travelled through the space that separates them from the eye of 
man ; and it is possible that the blaze of glory which dazzles 
all the young politicians between Charing-Cross and Westmin- 
ster Hall may not yet have reached our more remote readers. 
In order, therefore, that our remarks on the Report of Major 
Moody may be clearly understood, we shall give a short ac- 
count of the circumstances under which it appeared. 

By the Act which abolished the trade in slaves, the King 
was empowered to make regulations for the employment and 
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support of Negroes, who, under the provisions of that Act, or 
in the course of hostilities with foreign States, might be rescued 
from their kidnappers. Some of the liberated Africans were, in 
consequence, admitted into the army and the navy. Others 
were bound apprentices in the colonies : and of these last many 
were settled at Tortola. 

In the year 1821, the House of Commons presented an ad- 
dress to the King, requesting that commissioners might be sent 
to ascertain the condition of these people, and to report it to 
the Government. Major Moody was selected for this purpose 
by the Colonial Office. Mr Dougan, a gentleman to whose 
talents and integrity the Major bears the highest testimony, was 
joined with him in the commission. But Mr Dougan, what- 
ever his good qualities may have been, was under the influ- 
ence of some unhappy prejudices, from which his colleague 
appears to have been wholly free. He had been led to adopt 
the extravagant notion that the Africans were his fellow-crea- 
tures; and this delusion betrayed him into errors which Ma- 
jor Moody, to his eternal honour, endeavours to palliate, 
but which a less candid and amiable censor would have stig- 
matized with the severest reprehension. Our readers will be 
shocked to hear that an English gentleman actually desired 
a black apprentice, during a long examination, to take a seat ! 
and they will be touched by the delicacy and generosity of the 
Major, who mentions this ciisgraceful occurrence ‘ only,* as he 
says, * to show the bias on the mind of his colleague when one 
* of the African race was concerned with a white person. * * 

At length some female Africans in the service of a person 
named Maclean, were brought before the Commissioners. By 
their statement, and by the confession of the master himself, it 
appeared that they had been cruelly treated, Maclean, too, it 
appeared, had no legal right to them : For they had been ori- 
ginally apprenticed to another person, and the indentures had 
never been transferred. Mr Dougan thought it desirable to 
take advantage of this circumstance, and at once to place 
them in a more comfortable situation ; and he prevailed on 
his colleague to concur with him in recommending the case 
to the particular consideration of the collector. In the 
mean time, however, Maclean wrote to the Commissioners, 
requesting them to revise their proceedings, and most im- 
pudently telling them, at the same time, that he had whipped 
the apprentices with tamarind switches for daring to l)ear evi- 
dence against him! Mr Dougan seems to liave imagined 

* First Part of Major Moody s Report, page 103, 
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that such conduct was grossly insulting to the Commissioners, 
and to the government which employed them. He probably 
thought too, that to re-examine persons who had been flogged 
for wliat they had stated on a former examination, would be to 
violate every principle of equity and reason. On this point, 
it appears that Major Moody was of a different opinion; 
and conceived that truth was likely enough to be obtained 
from a witness wlio had just learned that if his evidence be 
disagreeable to the accused party, he will undergo severe chas- 
tisement. A rupture took place. The apprentices, we should 
perhaps say the slaves, remained with Maclean; and Mr 
13oiigan returned to England. 

But we really cannot continue to speak ironically on a sub- 
ject so serious. We do earnestly and gravely assure Major 
Moody, that we think his conduct, on this occasion, most un- 
just and unreasonable. Lord Bathurst seems to have enter- 
tained the same opinion : For in consequence of orders sent out 
from England, the wretched w'omen were taken from Maclean 
and apprenticed to another master. 

MrDougan now returned to the West Indies; and the disputes 
between him and his colleague recommenced. At length both 
were recalled. Mr Hougan drew iq) a report of the proceed- 
ings under the commission. Tlie Major refused to concur in 
it, and presented a scpariite statement in answer to it. Mr 
liougan, while labouring under a fatal malady, prepaivd a re- 
ply. This document has, since his death, been transmitted to 
tlie Colonial OlHce, and will, of course, be published with all 
expedition. 

Mr Doiigan thought It sufficient to perform the duty with 
which he was charged. His report is therefore, what it pro- 
fesses to be, an account of the condition of the liberated Afri- 
cans. But the genius ol' the Major was not to be confined 
within limits so narrow. He had command, without stint, of 
the public paper and the public type. He conceived that the 
opportunity was not to be lost — that now or never was the time 
to be a philosopher like his neighbours, and to have a system 
of his own, which might be called after his name. The his- 
tory of the liberated Africans forms, therefore, a mere episode 
in his plan. His report is, in substance, a defence of West 
Indian slavery, on certain new principles, which constitute 
what he is pleased to call the Philosophy of Labour. 

His theory has met with a very flattering reception from 
those who are favourably inclined to the Colonial system, be- 
cause they dread innovation, because they hate the saints, or 
because they have mortgages on West Indian plantations. 
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Unable themselves to defend their opinion, but obstinately de- 
termined, not to renounce it, they are pleased with a writer 
who abounds in phrases which sound as if they meant some- 
thing, and which, in the chat of a drawing-room, or in the 
leading article of a newspaper, supply the place of a reason 
very creditably. 

We come to the consideration of the Report with no such 
bias upon our minds, and we have, therefore, formed a very 
different estimate of it. We think that it is, in matter and 
manner, the worst state-paper that w^e ever saw. '^llie style is 
the jargon of a tenth-rate novelist, engrafted on that of a 
tenth-rate pamphleteer. It abounds with that vague diction 
which the political writers of France have invented, and by 
which they often contrive to keep u]) appearances in spite of 
the most abject mental poverty. At certain distances, and in 
certain lights, this paste and pinchbeck logic serves its purpose 
respectably ; and to this, unquestionably, the Major owes the 
greater part of his rei)iitation. The highest compliment which 
we can, with any sincerity, pay to him, is to say, that he has 
some faults in common with Montcs(|uieu — a writer whom he 
evidently regards with great admiration. He calls one of the 
s^illiest remarks of the lively President profound — an epithet 
which would have amazed us if we had not recolle,cted that 
the terms in which we describe magnitudes, whether material or 
intellectual, are only relative, — that the Grildrig of Brobdignag 
may be the Quinbus Flestrin of Lilliput. The theories of Mon- 
tesquieu are gone where the theories of the Major will soon go. 
But though Montesquieu could not keep his doctrines alive, he 
understood how to embalm them. Their mummies are beyond 
all price. The mouldering remains arc valued, for the sake of the 
intricate folds in which they are swathed up, the sweet and pun- 
gentspices with which they are seasoned, and the gilded hierogly- 
phics with which they are emblazoned. The Major has no 
such skill. Abundance of italics, and occasional flowers of 
speech from the Emmelines and Adelines of the Minerva Press, 
are the only ornaments which set off his speculations. If our 
object were to render him ridiculous, we could easily fill our 
pages with solecisms, with aftected phrases, with sentences of 
which the obscurity would leave the most sagacious interpreter 
at a fault. But this is not our intention. We shall direct our 
attacks against the great principles of his theory. To find 
tliese out, indeed, is no easy task : For the work has neither be- 
ginning nor end. The author, instead of taking the trouble to 
state his propositions, and class his arguments for himself^ has 
l^ft the whole of that task to his opponents, and has made it as 
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difficult as possible by the most elaborate artifice of disorder* 
We shall do our best, however, to perform it faithfully, and. 
to separate the most im]iortant passages from much curious 
matter concerning the feudal system — the chisel of Phidias— 
the marriage in Cana of Galilee — ^the difference between Theory 
and Practice — the choice of Hercules — the peace and happiness 
of rural life — the rape of the Sabines — the Supreme Being— 
and Major Moody himself. 

The first great principle, then, which the Major professes 
to have discovered is this, that there exists between the White 
and Black races an Instinctive and unconquerable aversion^ 
which must for ever frustrate all hopes of seeing them unite in 
one society on equal terms. We shall consider in succession 
tlie facts from wliich he draws this bold conclusion. 

By the constitution of llayti, it seems, no white man of 
any nation can be a master or proprietor in that island. From 
this circumstance the Major deduces the following inferences. 

‘ It seems as if each party, when in power, acts as if it was mu- 
tually thought the two races could not exist together, in the same 
community, with equal political powers, from the operation of some 
powerful causes, which do not appear to have been felt in England 
in former ages, when her inhabitants were composed of freemen and 
slaves, or when national distinctions among people living in the same 
country formed a political barrier between Britons and Homans, or 
Saxons and Normans. ^ * 

Moreover a young Ilaytiaa, named Moyse, about thirty years 
ago, complained of the attention which Toussaint Louverture 
paid to the interests of the Kuropeans, and declared that he 
should never like the whites till they should restore to him the 
eye which he had lost in battle with them ! This last import- 
ant anecdote the Major prints in italics, as quite decisive, f 
The poor Haytian must have been best acquainted wdth the 
origin of his own feelings ; and, as he ascribed them to a cause 
which might well account for them, it is difficult to divine why 
any other should be assigned. The liberality of Toussaint, 
also, is at least as strong an argument against the hypothesis 
of Major. Moody, as the animosity of Moyse can be in its 
favour. 

From the law which declares white men incapable of becom- 
ing proprietors in Hayti, nothing can be inferred. Such pro- 
liibitions are exceedingly foolish; but they have existed, as 
every person knows who knows any thing of history, in cases 


* Major Moody’s Second Report, p. 29. 
f Ibid. p. 45. 
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where no Natural antipathy can be supposed to have produced 
them. We need not refer to the measures which the Kings of 
Spain adopted against their Moorish subjects — to that tyranny 
of nation over nation which has, in every age, been the curse 
of Asia — or to the jealous policy which excludes strangers, of all 
races, from the interior of China and Japan. Our own country 
will furnish an example strictly in point. By the common law of 
England, no alien wliatever can hold land, even as a tenant. The 
natives of Scotland remained under this incapacity, till the two 
divisions of the island were united under James the First; 
and even then, the national prejudice was strong against the 
removal of the disability. The House of Commons was decid- 
edly averse to it. The Court, in consecjuence, had recourse 
to a measure grossly unconstitutional. Hie Judges were per- 
suaded to declare that to be law w^hich the Parliament could 
not be persuaded to make law; and even thus it was found im- 
possible to remove the restriction from Scotchmen bora before 
the Union of the Crowns. 

The Major ought to be well acquainted with these proceed- 
ings. For Lord Bacon, of whom he professes himself a dis- 
ciple, appeared as counsel for the post-nati. It is amusing to 
consider what the feelings of that illustrious man w'ould have 
been, if some half-taught smatterer of his philosophy had risen 
to oppose him with such arguments as these. ‘ Tlie English 
‘ can never amalgamate with any foreign nation. The exis- 

* tence and the popularity of such a law as this sulliciciitly 
^ prove that powerful cause operates upon oiir countrymen, 
‘ which does not act elsewhere. Our ancestors alw^ays felt 
^ that, although in other countries foreigners may be permitted 
‘ and even encouraged bv the natives to settle among them, no 
‘ such mixture could take place here. I have been credibly 
‘ informed also, that a Scotchman whose eye was struck out 

• in a frav forty years back, swore that he never could bear the 
‘ sight of a Southern after. * With what a look would Sir 
Francis have risen to annihilate such an argument ! What 
mirth would have shone in his eyes ! What unsavoury simili- 
tudes would have risen to his lips ! With what confusion 
would the dabbler in experimental science have shrunk from 
a conflict with that all-embracing and all-penetrating mind, 
which fancy had elevated but not inebriated, wliich profession- 
al study had rendered subtle, but could not render narrows 
As the Major seems very willing to be an experimental pliilo- 
sopher, if he knew how to set about it, we will give him one 
general rule, of which he seems never to have heard. It is this. 
When the phenomena can be explained by circumstances 
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which, on grounds distinct from those phenomena, we know to 
exist, we must not resort to hypothetical solutions. We are 
not entitled to attribute the hatred which the Haytiari Blacks 
may liave felt towards the Whites to any latent Physical cause, 
till we have shown that the ordinary ])rinciples of human na- 
ture will not explain it. Is it not natural, then, that men should 
hate those by whom they have been held in slavery, and to whom 
they have subsequently been opposed in a war of peculiar fe- 
rocity? Is it not also perfectly agreeable to that law of associa- 
tion, from which so large a portion of our pains and pleasures 
is derived, that what we have long regarded as a distinguishing 
badge of those whom we hate should itself become hateful to 
us ? If these questions be answered in the affirmative, the aver- 
sion which the Haytiaii Negroes are said to entertain towards 
the Whites is at once explained. 

The same remark applies to all that the Major has said re- 
specting the state of public feeling in North America. The 
facts of the case he has stated quite correctly. It is true that, 
even in those States of the Union which have abolished sla- 
very, the free Blacks arc still regarded with disgust and con- 
tempt. The most benevolent inhabitants of New England and 
New York, conceive that liberty itself will scarcely be a bles- 
sing to the African, unless measures be taken for removing 
him to some country where he may not be reminded of his in- 
feriority by daily insults and privations. Hence Major Moody 
thought himself, as he tells us, 

— ‘ justified in the inference, that some powerful causes must be in 
action, and that those of a physical nature had not been overcome by 
mere legal exactmonts. ’ * 

It cannot be doubted that some pow'crful cause has been in 
action. But that it is a physical cause, is not quite so clear. 
Tile old laws have no doubt produced a state of public feeling, 
which their repeal cannot at once correct. In all the States 
the Negro colour has been the livery of servitude. In some it 
still is so. The connexion between the different common - 
w^ealths of the confederation is so close, that the state of feeling 
in one place must be influenced by the state of the laws in ano- 
ther. This consideration is surely sufficient to explain all the 
circumstances to which the Major refers. It is for him to show, 
that an aversion for which slatrety alone will sufficiently account 
is really the effect of blackness. He would, w*e believe, find it 
as easy to prove tliat there is something ncdurally and uni- 
versally loathsome in the cut and colour of a prison uniform. 


* Second Part of Major Moody’s Report, page 27. 
C c 2 
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That the complexion of the free African renders his condi- 
tion more unfortunate, we acknowledge. But why does it pro- 
duce this effect ? Not, surely, because it is the degrading circum- 
stance, but because it is clear, instantaneous, and irrefragable 
evidence of the degrading circumstance. It is the only brand 
which cannot be counterfeited, and which cannot be effaced. 

It is borne by slaves and their descendants ; and it is borne by 
no others. Let the Major prove, that, in any society where 
personal bondage has never existed, the whites and blacks 
have felt this mutual dislike. Till he can show this, he does 
nothing. 

But, it seems, an anonymous writer in South America, some 
years ago, declared, that the blacks never could amalgamate 
with the whites. * That a man who had passed his life among 
negro slaves should transfer to their colour the feelings of con- 
tempt with which he regarded their condition, and tlie mean 
vices to which that condition necessarily gave birth, was per- 
fectly natural. That he should suppose a feeling, of which he 
could not remember the origin, to be instinctive, was also natu- 
ral. The most profound thinkers have fallen into similar errors. 
But that a man in England should believe all this, only because 
a man at Bogota chose to write it, argues a strange degree of 
credulity. Such vague authority is not sufficient to establisli a 
fact. To quote it in support of a general proposition, is an in- 
sult to common sense. The expressions of this Columbian 
prove only, what the refusal of the Major to let a negro sit in 
his presence proves as satisfactorily, that there are very weak 
and very prejudiced jieople in the world. 

Feelings exactly similar to those which are unhappily so 
common among the whites of the United States, have often 
existed in cases where it is impossible to attribute them to i>hy- 
sical causes. From a time beyond the researches of historians, 
an impassable gulf has separated the Brahmin from the Paria. 
The Jews were long regarded by the Spaniarils and Portuguese 
with as much contempt and hatred as the white North Ameri- 
can feels for the man of colour. The cases, indeed, are strik- 
ingly similar. The national features and rites of the Hebrews, 
like the black skin and woolly hair of the Africans, visibly dis- 
tinguished them from the rest of the community. Every indivi- 
dual of the race bore about him the badges of the synagogue. 
Baptism itself could not wash away the distinction. Conversion 
might him from the flames ; but the stigma was indelible 
—he bore it to the grave — he bequeathed it to his children — 

* Second Part of Major Moody’s Report, p. 23. 
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his descendants, as long as their genealogy could be traced, 
were objects of scorn to the poorest Castilian peasant, who glo- 
ried in the name of an old Christian. 

But we will not multiply examples in a case so plain. We 
hasten to another argument, on which Major Moody dwells 
with peculiar complacency. At this, indeed, we do not much 
wonder. It is entirely his own. He is the first writer who 
ever used it, and we venture to prophecy that he will be the 
last. We speak of his remarks on the influence of the sexual 
passion. We will give his own words : — 

‘ In such communities as I liave referred to, an observer will not 
fail to discover the want of a certain class of sympathies, which are 
daily seen in action when men of the same race live together, even 
in republics, like the United States of America, although a portion 
of the community consisted of men of different nations and habits, 
but yet resembling each other in external form, colour, features, 
&c. 

‘ Uallude to the extraordinary rarity of virtuous unions having 
taken place between the males and females of the pure Negroes and 
the pure Whites in America, I certainly have heard of such unions 
as in certain classes of society are seen in London ; but in America, 
they were considered rather as very extraordinary occurrences, par- 
ticularly if the male should be a pure negro, and the female a pure 
white. On the other hand, when the female is an African, lust, 
aided by fear or avarice, has often led to an illicit union between the 
sexes 

* In the New World of America, virtuous unions between the ex- 

treme colours of black and white are always considered something in 
violation of the ordinary sympathies wdiicli spring from a pure affec- 
tion, and therefore derogatory to the feelings of caste ; for even the 
free coloured females, I understand, would have a reluctance, if 
advanced in civilization, to form a virtuous union with a pure ne- 
gro 

* Some of the intelligent free negroes of the United States, with 
whom I often conversed, for the express purpose of personal observa- 
tion, felt the ban under which they were put, by the influence of 
prejudice, as they considered it, after the laws of the country had 
declared them free, and equal to any other citizen of the State ; and, 
in the confidence inspired by my inquiries about their situation, I 
was often asked if, in England, white women did not marry black 
men ? And, with apparent simplicity, it was inquired why the Ame- 
rican white women were so prejudiced against black men ? . . . . 

* Those who merely refer the degraded state of the free Africans 
or Blacks to their having been formerly slaves, and leave out of their 
consideration the consequences arising from physical differences in 
form, colour, feature and smell, influencing those general ideas of 
beauty, creating that passion of love that most comtnonly leads to a 
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virtuous union of the sexes of different nations, must be considered 
as having taken a very narrove view of the question, from the preva** 
lent custom of merely referring to moral causes alone, and omitting 
all references to those of a physical nature, though still more powerful 
in their effect, * * 

This extraordinary argument is concluded by a touching re- 
presentation of the refinement which modesty gives to pleasure, 
and of the happiness of being cherished and beloved, winch, 
we hope, will edify the young gentlemen of the Colonial Office, 
but which has, vve think, little to do with tlie question. This, 
therefore, we omit, as well as the pious appeal to the God of 
Truth, which follows it. 

Is it possible that the Major does not perceive how directly 
all his statement leads towards a conclusion, diametrically oppo- 
site to that at which, b}' some inconceivable process, he has 
managed to arrive ? \V c will give him an answer. But we 
really hope that he is the only one of our readers who w'ill need it. 

The passion of the sexes is a natural appetite. Marriage is 
a civil and religious institution. Where, therefore, between 
two classes of people, the passion exists, but marriage is not 
practised, it is evident that nature impels them to unite, and 
that acquired feelings only keep them asunder. 

Now, Ma^or Moody just reverses this mode of reasoning* Be- 
cause the Wliites form with the Blacks those illicit unions, to which 
the motive is j)hysical, but do not form those legitimate unions 
to which the motive is moral, he actually infers that the cause 
which separates the race.b is not moral, but physical ! In the 
same manner, wc presume, he would maintain, that a man who 
dines heartily without saying grace, is deficient, not in devo- 
tion, but Vi ajipetite. 

The story which he tells respecting the free blacks, with 
whom he conversed in the I -nited States, is alone sufficient 
to sliow the absurdity of bis hypothesis. From his own ac- 
count, it is plain that these blacks had no antipathy to white 
women. The repugnance was all on one side. And on which 
side ? On that of the privileged class, of those whose superi- 
ority was till lately recognised by law, and is still established 
by custom. Is this a phenomenon so extraordinary that we 
must have recourse to a new instinct to account for it i Or may 
it not be explained into the same causes which in England 
prevent a lady from marrying a tinker, though the tinker would 
gladly marry the lady ? 

In the last century, the dissipated nobles of France lavished 
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their wealth with the wildest profusion on actresses and opera 
girls. The favour of a distinguished heroine of this class, was 
thought to be cheajdy purchased at the price of jewels, gilded 
coaches, palaces blazing with mirrors, or even of some drops 
of aristocratic blood. Yet the poorest gentleman in the king- 
dom would not have married Clairoii. This, Major Moody 
would say, proves that men who wear swords, feathers, and 
red-heeled shoes, entertain a natural aversion to women who 
recite verses out of Andrornaqiie and Tartuffe. We think that 
we could hit on a diflereiit exjdaiiation. 

It happens, indeed, rather unluckily, that, of the phenomena 
which the Major recounts, there is none which cannot be satis * 
factorily explained into moral causes, and none which can })os- 
sibly be explained into })hyslcal causes. White women, says 
he, much more rarely Ibrin licentious connexions with black 
men, than white men with black women. And this is a proof 
that the aversion of the two races is natural. Why, if it were 
natural, does it not influence both sexes alike ? The principles 
to which these facts must be referred, are principles which we 
see in daily operation among ourselves. Men of the highest 
rank in our country are fre<juently engaged in low amours. 
The wife or daughter of an English gentleman very seldom 
foi’gots herself so far. But who ever thought of attributing 
this to jdiysical causes? 

The Major, how^ever, is resolved not to leave himself unrefuted 
in any point. ‘ Even the free females, ' says he, ‘would 

‘ have a reluctance, if advanced in civilizatioiiy to ibrm a virtu- 
‘ oils union with a pure negro. ’ l ie cannot pretend to believe 
that any ph 3 ^sical cause operates here : and, indeed, distinctly 
attributes the reluctance of the coloured lemale to her advance- 
ment in civilization. That is to sa}^ he distinctly acknowledges 
that certain acquired habits, and certain advantages of rank and 
education, are alone sufficient to produce those effects which, 
according to his own theory laid down in the same page, can 
only result from natural organization. 

"riic Major tells us, thai the colour, the features, and tlie 
other peculiarities of tlie black race, excite the disgust of Eu- 
ropeans. Here his testimony is at variance with that of al- 
most all the writers on the subject with whom we are acquaint- 
ed. Travellers and historians innumerable, have asserted, that 
white men, in the torrid zone, generally prefer black females 
to those of their own countr 3 ^ llaynal, if w^e remember right- 
ly, gives a very rational explanation of the circumstance. It 
is needless, however, to attack the Major with authorities from 
other writers. He may easily be refuted out of his own mouth. 
How can the physical peculiarities of the African race be more 
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offensive in the wife than in the concubine ? It is quite needless 
to inquire into the origin of the different opinions which peo- 
ple, in different situations, form on the subject of beauty. It is 
quite enough for us at present to discover, that if a man does 
not think a woman too ugly to make her his mistress, it cannot 
surely be on account of her ugliness that he docs not make her 
his wife. 

In England w'hite women not unfreqiiently marry black men. 
We have ourselves known several kSucIi instances. Yet if tlie 
external appearance of the negro were such as naturally to in- 
spire aversion, that feeling would be more strongly excited in 
a country of which the inhabitants are not familiarized by use 
to the revolting spectacle. This consideration alone would sa- 
tisfy us that the real cause of the horror with which the Whites 
in some other countries shrink from the thought of marriage 
with an African is to be found, not in physical, but in political 
and moral circumstances. We entertain little doubt, that when 
the laws which create a distinction between the races shall be com- 
pletely abolished, a very few generations will mitigate the pre- 
judices which those laws have created, and which they still 
maintain. At that time, the black girl, who, as a slave, would 
have attracted a wlxite lover, will, when her father has given 
her a good education, and can leave her a hundred thousand 
dollars, find no difficulty in procuring a white husband. 

We have perhaps dwelt too long on the feeble and incon- 
sistent arguments which the Major has urged in support of his 
hypothesis. But we w^erc desirous, before we entered on that 
part of his work which relates to questions of more dilliculty, 
to furnish our readers with a specimen of his logical powers. 
They will perhaps be inclined to suspect, that a man who rea- 
sons thus on one subject, is not very likely to reason justly on 
any. 

We now come to the second great principle which Major 
Moody conceives himself to have established. It may be stated 
thus. The inhabitants of countries lying within the torrid zone 
can be induced to engage in steady agricultural labour only 
by necessity. The barrenness of the soil, or the density of the 
population may create that necessity. In Hindostan, for ex- 
ample, the peasant must work or starve. But where a few in- 
habitants pxe thinly scattered over a fertile country, they will 
be able to procure a subsistence with very little exertion. With 
a subsistence they will be content. The heat renders agricul- 
tural labour so painful that those who are their own masters 
will prefer the enjoyment of repose to any of the comforts whicli 
they might be able to procure by regular industry. For this 
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evil the only remedy is coercion, or, in other words, slavery. 
Such are the elements of the new philosophy of labour. 

It may be doubted whether these doctrines, if admitted, 
would amount to a vindication of slavery. It does not appear 
to us quite certain that we are justified in compelling our fel- 
low- creatures to engage in a particular employment, merely 
because that employment gives them exquisite pain. If a large 
portion of the human race be really placed in regions where 
rest and shade are the most delightful luxuries which they can 
enjoy, a benevolent man may perhaps be of opinion that they 
ought to be suffered to doze in their huts, except when neces- 
sity may drive them to employ an occasional hour in angling, 
gathering berries, or scattering a little rice in the marshes. We 
are entitled to demand that this point shall be saved to us ; but 
we do not foresee that we shall need it. We assert, and will 
prove, that Major Moody has not established his theory; that 
he has not even raised a presumption in its favour; and that the 
facts on which he relies arc either such as have no relation to the 
question, or such as occur daily in every climate of the globe. 

We will begin with the case with w^hich Major Moody would 
have done well both to begin and end — the case of the liberated 
Africans who were placed in Tortola. We must premise, that 
no experiment was ever made under circumstances less favour- 
able. The Negroes, when received from the holds of the slave- 
ships, were in a state of extreme weakness and disease. Of six 
hundred and seventeen Blacks who were taken from the Venus 
and the Manuclla, two hundred and twcrity*two died before 
they could be settled as apprentices. * The constitutions of 
many who survived were completely broken. By the masters 
to whom they were apprenticed, they were frequently treated 
with inhumanity. The laws and institutions of Tortola, framed 
for a society made up of masters and slaves, were, as the Major 
himself states, by no means fitted for the regulation of such a 
class of persons as the apprenticed Africans. The poorer free- 
men of every colour felt an enmity towards people who were 
about to intrude themselves into those trades of which they 
possessed a monopoly. The planters were not inclined to look 
with favour on the first fruits of the abolition. Apprentices 
are, in every part of the world, noted for idleness. The de- 
gree of that idleness is in general proportioned to the length of 
the term for which they are bound to an unrequited service. 
The man who expects soon to be his own master, may exert 
himself to acquire skill in the business by which he is to sub- 
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hist. He, on the other hand, who expects to waste half of his 
life in labour without remuneration, will generally do as little 
as he, possibly can. The liberated Africans were most injudi- 
ciously apprenticed for fourteen years, and some even for a 
longer time. They bad neither the motive of the freeman, nor 
that of the slave. They could not legally demand wages* They 
could not legally be subjected to the driver* Under these dis- 
advantages was the trial made. And what was the result? 

Major Moody examined into the conduct of sixty-one ap- 
prenticed negroes who had been rescued from the Manuella. 
The masters and mistresses were carefully interrogated. It ap- 
pears from the schedules signed by tlie Major himself, that 
good characters were given to forty. Nine only appeared to be 
idle and disorderly. With respect to twelve, no decisive in- 
formation was obtained. A similar inquiry took place respect- 
ing fifty- five apprentices who had formed part of the cargo of 
the Venus. Good accounts w’ere received of forty. Only six 
were described as idle and disorderly. 

Among sixty-five negroes who had been taken from the 
Candelario, there was not a single instance of grossly bad con- 
duct. Fifty- seven received fair characters for honesty and in- 
dustry. 

Lastly, of one hundred and ten negroes who had been on 
board of the Atrevido, only four are character! seed as decided- 
ly worthless. Nine may be considered as doubtful. A favour- 
able report is given of the remaining ninety-seven* 

These facts, as we have said, we find in the papers signed by 
the Major himself. lie has not, it is true, thought it necessary 
to give us the result of bis inquiries in the Report so com- 
pendiously as we now exhibit it. lie dwells at great length 
on particular cases which prove nothing. He fills page 
after page with the nonsense of planters who had no appren- 
tices, who evidently knew nothing about the apprentices, and 
who, in general terms, proving nothing but their own folly 
and malevolence, characterized the whole race as idle, dis- 
orderly, quarrelsome, drunken, greedy. But, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the Report, be has not been able to 
spare three lines for the simple fact, that four-fifths of these 
vilified people received excellent characters from their actual 
employers, from those who must have been best acquainted with 
their disposition, and who would have lost most by their idle- 
ness* Whoever wishes to know how Daniel Onabott broke his 
wife^s nose — how Penelope Whan whipped a slave who had the 
yaws, how the Major, seventeen years ago, went without his 
supper in Guiana — how the arts and sciences proceeded north- 
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ward from Carthage till they were stopped by the frozen zone, 
may find in the Report ail this interesting information, and 
much more of the same kind. But those who wish to know 
that which Major Moody was commisi»ioncd to ascertain, and 
which it was his peculiar duty to state, must turn over three 
hunched folio pages of schedules. The Report does not, as far 
as we have been able to discover, give the most distant hint of 
the discoveries which they will make there. 

We have no idea of charging the Major with intentional 
unfairness. But his prejudices really seem to have blinded him 
as to the effect of the evidence which he had' himself collected. 
He hints that his colleague had privately prepared the apprentices 
for the examination. Of the justice of this charge we shall be 
better able to judge, when the answer of Mr Dougan shall make 
its appearance. But be it well founded or not, it cannot affect our 
argument. The Major does not pretend to insinuate, that any 
arts were practised with tke mastet's^ and it is on the testimony 
of the masters alone that we are willing to rest our case. In- 
deed, the evidence which was collected by the Major in the ab- 
sence of his colleague, and which we must therefore suppose 
to be perfectly pure, tends to the same effect, and would alone 
be sufficient to show, that the apprentices have, as a body, con- 
ducted themselves in a manner which, under any circumstances, 
would have been most satisfactory. 

It is perfectly true, that a knot of slave-owmers, forming the 
legislature of Tortola, petitioned the Government to remove 
these apprentices from the island. From internal evidence, 
from the peculiar cant in which the petition abounds, and from 
the sprinkling of bad grammar which adorns it, we are half in- 
clined to suspect that it is the Major’s own handywork. At all 
events, it is curious to sec how he reasons on it. It is curious 
to see how the Major reasons on this fact: — 

* Doubtless the legislature of Tortola may be mistaken in their 
opinions ; but the mere fact of their agreeing to sign such a petition, 
shows they really did think, that the labour of the African apprenti- 
ces, when free, would not be useful to them or the colonists gene- 
rally. 

* And this fact alone, my Lord, is calculated to excite important 
reflections, as to the character of the free Africans, for industry in 
West Indian agriculture. 

^ Is it probable, that mere prejudice against the colour of a man's 
skin could ever induce any body of people, like the Tortola petition- 
ers, to make a request so apparently absurd, as that of removing 
from their colony a numerous body of Africans, consisting of able 
bodied men and women, if they were as willing as they were capable 
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of working, and increasing the value of the land now given to pastu- 
rage, for want of cultivators to be employed therein ? ’ * 

We earnestly request our readers to observe the consistency 
of Major Moody. When his object is to prove, that whites 
and blacks cannot amalgamate on equal terms, in one political 
society, he exaggerates every circumstance which tends to keep 
them asunder. The physical differences between the races, he 
tells us, practically defeat benevolent laws. No Act of Parlia- 
ment, no order in Council, can surmount the difficulty, f Where 
these differences exist, the principles of republican equality are 
forgotten by the strongest republican. Marriage becomes an 
unnatural prostitution. The Haytian refuses to admit the 
white to possess property within the sphere of negro domina- 
tion. The most humane and enlightened citizen of the United 
States, can discover no means of benefiting the free African, 
but by sending him to a distance from men of European blood. 

‘ I should ill perform my duty, * says the Major, ‘ if I suppress- 
‘ ed all mention of a physical cause like this, which in practice 

* is found to have an effect so powerful, however the philanthro- 
‘ pist or the philosopher may regret it, and however, it may be 

* beyond their power to remove it by legislative means. ' % 13ut, 
when it is desirable to prove the idleness of the free African, 
this omnipotent physical cause, this instinct against which the 
best and wisest men struggle in vain, which counteracts the at- 
traction of sex, and defies the authority of law, sinks into a 
‘ mere prejudice against the colour of a man’s skin, ’ an idle 
fancy, which never could induce any body of people to remove 
able bodied men and women from their country, if those men and 
women were willing to work. Are all the free negroes of North 
America infirm, or are they all unwilling to work? They live 
in a temperate climate, and to them the Major’s theory does 
not apply. Yet the whites are subscribing to transport 
them to another country. Why should we suppose the plant- 
ers of Tortola to be superior to feelings, which some of the 
most respectable men in the world are disposed to gratify, by 
sending thousands of people, at a great expense, from a country 
greatly understocked with hands ? 

It is true that the apprenticed Africans were not employed 
in the cultivation of the soil. The cause is evident. They 
could not legally be so employed. The Order in Council under 
the authority of which they were put out to service, provided 


♦ First Part of Major Moody’s Report, p. 125. 
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that no woman should be employed in tillage. The blank form 
of indenture sent out by the government contained a similar 
restriction with regard to the males. 

We are, however, inclined to believe with the Major, that 
these people, if they had been left to take their own course, 
would not have employed themselves in agriculture. Those who 
have become masters of their time, rarely do so employ them- 
selves. We will go further. We allow that very few of the 
free blacks in our West Indian islands, will undergo the drudg- 
ery of cultivating the ground. Major Moody seems to think 
that, when this is granted, all his principles follow of course. 
But we can by no means agree with him. In order to prove that 
the natives of tropical countries entertain a peculiar aversion 
to agricultural labour, it is by no means sufficient to show that 
certain freemen, living in the torrid zone, do not choose to en- 
gage in agricultural labour. It is, we humbly conceive, neces- 
sary also to show, that the wages of agricultural labour are, at 
the place and time in question, at least as high as those which 
can be obtained by industry of another description. It by no 
means follows, that a man feels an insurmountable dislike to the 
business of setting canes, because he will not set canes for six- 
pence a day, when he can earn a shilling by making baskets. 
We might as well say, that the English people dislike agricul- 
tural labour, because Major Moody prefers making systems to 
making ditches. 

Obvious as these considerations are, it is perfectly clear that 
Major Moody has overlooked them. From the Appendix to 
his own Report it appears, that in every West Indian island the 
wages of the artisan are much greater than those of the cultiva- 
tor. In Tortola, for example, a carpenter earns three shillings 
sterling a day, a Cartwright or a cooper four shillings and six- 
pence, a sawyer six shillings; an able-bodied field negroe, un- 
der tl^ most advantageous circumstances, nine pounds a year, 
about seven pence a day, allowing for holidays. And because 
a free African prefers six shillings to sevenpence, we are told 
that he has a natural and invincible aversion to agriculture !— 
because he prefers wealth to poverty, we are to conclude that 
he prefers repose to wealth. Such is the mode of reasoning 
which the Major designates as the philosophy of labour. 

But, says the Major, all employments, excepting those of 
the cultivator and the domestic servant, are only occasional. 
There is little demand for the labour of the carpenter, the 
cooper, and the sawyer. Let us suppose the demand to be so 
incredibly small, that the carpenter can obtain work only one 
day in six, the cooper one day in nine, and the sawyer one day 
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in twelve ; still the amount of their earnings will be greater 
than if they broke clods almost daily through the whole year. 
Of two employments which yield equal wages, the inhabitants 
of all countries, both within and without the tropics, will choose 
that which requires the least labour. Major Moody seems 
throughout his Report to imagine, that people in the temperate 
zone work for the sake of working ; that they consider labour, 
not as an evil to be endured for the sake of a good produced 
by it, but as a blessing, from which the wages are a sort of 
drawback ; that they would rather work three days for a shil- 
ling, than one day for half a crown. The case, he may be as- 
sured, is by no means such as he supposes. If he will make 
proper inquiries he will learn, that, even where the thermome- 
ter stands at the lowest, no man will choose a laborious em- 
ployment, when he can obtain equal remuneration with less 
trouble in another line. But it is unnecessary to resort to this 
argument; for it is perfectly clear, on Major Moody’s own 
showing, that the demand for mechanical industry, though oc- 
casional and small, is still sufficient to render the business of 
an artisan much more lucrative than that of a field labourer. 

* I have shown, ’ says he, ^ that the sugar- planter himself, ob- 
taining 287 days labour on the very cheapest terms, could not have 
afforded to give more than about 9/. per annum for labourers, and 
therefore, that he never could hope to induce any liberated African 

^to work steadily for such wages, when the liberated African could 
obtain from i5L to 21/. per annum by the irregular labour of occa- 
sionally cutting firewood, grass, or catching Bsh, &c. ’ 

* This is the most favourable view of the case ; for the fact is, 
the sugar-planter, on the very best soils in Tortola, could only af- 
ford to give 9/. per annum ; but in soils of average fertility, he could 
only afford 6/. 15s. per annum to the labourer, even if the planter 
gave up all profits on his stock, consisting of lands, buildings, and 
machinery. If the liberated Negro would not labour steadily for 
9/. per annum, it is clear he would be le^s likely to work for 15s. 
per annum ; but if he did not work for less than that sum, the planter 
in Tortola could obtain no profit on stock, and consequently could 
have no motive for employing any person to work for such wages. 
The white race, being unable to work, must in this, as in all similar 
cases, perish, or abandon their country and property to the blacks, 
who can work, but who, as 1 have shown, are not likely to make 
use of more voluntary steady exertion than will afford the means of 
subsistence in the lowlands of the torrid zone, where the pleasure 
of repose forms so great an ingredient in the happiness of mankind^ 
whether whites, blacks, or Indians. ’ * 


* Second Part of Major Moody’s Report, p. 72. 
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We really stand aghast at the extravagance of a writer who 
supposes that the principle which leads a man to prefer light 
labour and twenty-one pounds, to hard labour and six pounds 
fifteen shillings, is a principle of which the operation is con- 
fined to the torrid zone ! But the matter may be put on a very 
short issue. Let Major Moody find any tropical country in 
which the inhabitants prefer mechanical trades to field labour, 
when higher advantages are offered to the field labourer than 
to the mechanic. He will then have done what he has not 
done hitherto. He will have adduced one fact bearing on the 
question. 

If the circumstances which we have been considering prove 
any thing, they appear to prove the inexpediency of the coercive 
system. The eflect of that system in the West Indies has been 
to produce a glut of agricultural labour, and a scarcity of me-» 
chanical dexterity. The discipline of a plantation may stimulate 
a sluggish body; but it has no tendency to stimulate a sluggish 
mind. It calls forth a certain quantity of muscular exertion; 
but it docs not encourage that ingenuity which is necessary to 
the artisan. This is the only explanation which at present oc- 
curs to us of the enormous price which skilled labour fetches in 
a country in which the cultivator can barely obtain a subsistence. 
We offer it, however, with diffidence, as the result of a very 
hasty consideration of the subject. But it is with no feeling of 
diffidence that we pronounce the whole argument of the Major 
absurd. That he has convinced himself, we do not doubt. In- 
deed he has given the best proof of sincerity : For he has acted up 
to his theory ; and left us, we must confess, in some doubt whe- 
ther to admire him more as an active or as a speculative poli- 
tician. 

Many of the African apprentices emigrated from Tortola to 
the Danish island of Sc Thomas, some with the consent of their 
masters, and others without it. Why thev did so, is evident 
from the account which the Major himself gives. The wages 
were higher in St Thomas than in Tortola. But such theorists 
as the Major are subject to illusions as strange as those which 
haunted Don Quixote. To the visionary Knight every inn was 
a castle, every ass a charger, and every basin a helmet. To the 
Major every fact, though explicable on ten thousand obvious 
suppositions, is a confirmation of his darling hypothesis. He 
gives the following account of his opinions and of his consequent 
measures. 

* The occupations followed by the apprentices in the Danish 
island of St Thomas, on these occasions were generally the irregular 
and occasional industry of porters, servants on board vessels, &c., 
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in which they often got comparatively high wages, which enabled 
them to work for money at one time in order to live, without work* 
ing for a longer or shorter period ; such a mode of existence being 
more agreeable to them than steady and regular industry affording 
employment during the whole year. 

* From this irregular application to certain kinds of labour and 
dislike to that of agriculture, it was my wish to turn the attention of 
the African apprentices, and therefore I was anxious to prevent their 
running away to the Danish island of St Thomas, or being sent there. 
His Excellency Governor Van Scholton afforded me every facility 
in removing them ; but they soon returned again, as the proximity 
of the islands, and the frequent intercourse rendered it impossible to 
prevent those Africans from going who might wish it, either from 
the severe treatment of their employer, or their own wish to be masters 
of their time. It will also be seen that in St Thomas they were liable 
to be taken up and sold as slaves, as was actually the case with ooe 
apprentice. It is not undeserving of remark, that not one of the ap- 
prentices who thus withdrew themselves from Tortola ever hired 
themselves to agricultural labour for any fixed period. ' 

* The occasional high wages in irregular kinds of industry, how- 
ever uncertain, appear to have pleased them better than the perma- 
nent rewards procured by an employment less exposed to uncertain- 
ty, but which required a steady exertion. ' | 

What the permanent rewards of agricultural labour were in 
Tortola, we have seen. The planter would have found it ruinous 
on most estates to give more than six pounds fifteen shillings a 
year, or about fourpence a day. Unless, therefore, they were much 
higher in St Thomas, it is surely not extraordinary that they 
did not induce these apprentices to quit the employments to 
which, not by their own choice, but by the orders of the Go- 
vernment, they had been trained, for a pursuit uncongenial to 
all their habits. How often is it that an Englishman, who has 
served his apprenticeship to an artisan, hires himself to agricul- 
tural labour when he can find work in his own line ? 

But we will pass by the absurdity of condemning people for 
preferring high wages with little labour, to low wages with severe 
labour. We have other objections to make. The Major has 
told us that the African apprentices could "not legally be em- 
ployed in agriculture on the island of Tortola. If so, we wish 
to know how their dislike of agricultural labour could be their 
motive for quilting Tortola, or how, by bringing them back 
to Tortola, he could improve their habits in that respect? 
To bring a man by main force from a residence whicli he 
likes, and to place him in the hands of an employer acknow^- 
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ledged to be cruel, for fear tluit he may possibly be made a 
slave, seems to us also a somewhat curious proceeding, and de- 
serves notice, as being the only indication of zeal for liberty 
which the Major appears to have betrayed during the whole 
course of his mission. 

The Major might perhaps be justified in exerting himself to 
recover those apprentices who had emigrated without the con- 
sent of their masters. But with regard to the rest, his conduct 
appears to have been equally absurd and mischievous. He re- 
peatedly tells us that Tortola is a poor island. It appears from 
the schedules, that he was in the habit of asking the masters and 
mistresses, whether their apprentices, after the term of service 
should have expired, would be able to support themselves. In 
the case of some most respectable and industrious workmen, 
the answer was, that they possessed all the qualifications wdiich 
would enable them to earn a livelihood ; but that Tortola was 
too poor to afford them an adequate field : And this was evidently 
the cause which induced so many to transport themselves to St 
Thomas. Of all the innumerable instances in which public 
functionaries have exposed their ignorance by officiously med- 
dling with matters of which individuals ought to be left to judge 
for themselves, we remember none more conspicuous than that 
which Major Mood}^ has thus recorded against himself. 

But it seems the industry of these emigrants, and indeed of 
the free Blacks generally, is not regular or steady. These arc 
words of which Major Moody is particularly fond, and which 
he generally honours with Italics. Wc have, throughout 
this article, 'taken the facts as he states them, and contented 
ourselves with exposing the absurdity of his inferences. We 
shall do so now. We will grant that the free blacks do not 
work so steadily as the slaves, or as the labourers in many other 
countries. But how does Major Moody connect this un- 
steadiness with the climate ? To us it appears to be the 
universal effect of an advance in wages, an effect not confined 
to tropical countries, but daily and hourly witnessed in Eng- 
land by every man who attends to the habits of the lower 
orders. Lot us suppose, that an English m.anufactiirer can 
provide himself with those indulgencics which use has ren- 
dered necessary to his comfort for ten shillings a week, and 
that he can earn ten shillings a week by working steadily 
twelve hours a day. In that case, he probably will work twelve 
hours g. day. But let us suppose that the wages of his labour 
rise to thirty shillings. Will he still continue to work twelve 
hours a day, for the purpose of trebling his present enjoyments, 
or of laying up a hoard against bad times ? Notoriously not. 
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He will peihaps work four days in the week, and thus earn 
twenty shillings, a sum larger than that which he formerly ob- 
tained, but less than that which he might obtain if he chose to 
labour as he formerly laboured. When the wages of the work- 
man rise, he every where takes out, if we may so express our- 
selves, some portion of the rise in the form of repose. This is 
the real explanation of that unsteadiness on which Major Moody 
dwells so much — an unsteadiness which cannot surprise any per- 
son who has ever talked with an English manufacturer, or ever 
heard the name of Saint Monday. It appears by his own re- 
port, that a negro slave works from Monday morning to Satur- 
day night on the sugar grounds of Tortola, and receives 
what is equivalent to something less than hall-a-crown in 
return. But he ceases to be a slave, and becomes his own 
master ; and then he finds that by cutting firewood, an em- 
ployment which requires no great skill, he can earn eight 
shillings and fourpeiice a week. By working every other day 
he can procure better food and better clothes than ever he had 
before. In no country from the Pole to the Equator, would a 
labourer under such circumstances work steadily. The Major 
considers it as a strange phenomenon, peculiar to the torrid zone, 
that these people lay up little against seasons of sickness and 
distress — as if this were not almost universally the case among 
the far more intelligeiit population of England — as if we did not 
regularly see our artisatis thronging to the alehouse when wages 
are high, and to the pawnbroker’s shop when they are low — as 
if we were not annually, raising millions, in order to save the 
working classes from the misery which otherwise would be the 
consequence of their own improvidence. 

We are not the advocates of idleness and Imprudence. The 
question before us is, not whether it be desirable that men 
ail over the world should labour more steadily than they 
now do; but whether the laws which regulate labour within the 
tropics, differ from those which are in operation elsewhere. 
This is a question which never can be settled, merely by com- 
paring the quantity of work done in different places. By pur- 
suing such a course, we should establish a separate law of la- 
bour for every country, and for every trade in every country. 
The free African does not work so steadily as the Englishman. 
But the wild Indian, by the Major’s own account, works still 
less steadily than the African. The Chinese labourer, on the 
oihei' hand, works more steadily than the Englishman. In this 
island, the industry of the porter or the waterman, is less stea- 
dy, than the industry of the ploughman. But the great general 
principle is the same in all. All will work extremely hard ra- 
ther than miss the comforts to which they have been habituated ; 
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and all, when they find it possible to obtain their accustomed 
comforts with less than their accustomed labour, will not work 
so hard as they formerly worked, merely to increase them. The 
real point to be ascertained, therefore, is, whether the free Af- 
rican is content to miss his usual enjoyments, not whether he 
works steadily or not ; for the Chinese peasant would work as 
irregularly as the Englishman, and the Englishman as irregu- 
larly as the negro, if this could be done without any diminution 
of comforts. Now, it does not appear from any passage in the 
whole Report, that the free blacks are retrograding in their 
mode of living. It appears on the contrary, that their work, 
however irregular, does in fact enable them to live more com- 
fortably than they ever did as slaves. The unsteadiness, there- 
fore, of which they are accused, if it be an argument for coer- 
cing them, is equally an argument for coercing the spinners of 
Manchester and the grinders of Sheffield. 

The next case which we shall notice is, that of the native In- 
dians within the tropics. That these savages have a great aver- 
sion to steady labour, and that they have made scarcely any 
advances towards civilization, we readily admit. Major Moody 
speaks on this subject with authority ; for it seems that, when 
he visited one of their tribes, they forgot to boil the pot for 
him, and put him off with a speech, which he has reported at 
length, instead of a meal, f He, as usual, attributes their ha- 
bits to the heat of the climate. But let us consider that the In- 
dians of North America, with much greater advantages, live in 
the same manner. A most enlightened and prosperous com- 
munity has arisen in their vicinity. Many benevolent men have 
attempted to correct their roving propensities, and to inspire 
them with a taste for those comforts which industry alone can 
procure. They still obstinately adhere to their old mode of 
life. The independence, the strong excitement, the occasional 

E eriods of intense exertion, the long intervals of repose, have 
ecome delightful and almost necessary to them. It is well 
known, that Europeans, who have lived among them for any 
length of time, are strangely fiscinated by the pleasures of that 
state of society, and even by its sufferings and hazards. Among 
ourselves, the Gypsey race, one of the most beautiful and intel- 
ligent on the face of the earth, has lived for centuries in a simi- 
lar manner. Those singular outcasts have been surrounded on 
every side by the great works of human labour. The advan- 
tages of industry were forced upon their notice. The roads on 
which they travelled, the hedges under which they rested, the 
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hen-roosts which Furnished their repast, the silver which crossed 
their palms — all must have constantly reminded them of the 
conveniences and luxuries which are to be obtained by steady 
exertion. They were persecuted under a thousand pretexts, 
whipped for vagrants, imprisoned for poachers, ducked for 
witches. The severest laws were enacted against them. To 
consort with them was long a capital olFcncc. Yet a remnant 
of the race still preserves its peculiar language and manners — 
still prefers a tattered tent and a chance- meal of carrion to a 
warm house and a conifortablc dinner. If the habits of the In- 
dians of Guiana prove that slavery is necessary within the tro- 
pics, the habits of the Mohawks and Gypsies will equally prove, 
that it is necessary in the temperate zone. The heat cannot be 
the cause of that which is found alike in the coldest and in the 
hottest countries. 

Major Moody gives a long account of the Maroon settle- 
ments near Surinam. These settlements were first formed by 
slaves, who fled from the plantations on the coast, about the 
year 1667. The society was, during the following century, 
augmented from time to time by fresli reinforcements of fugitive 
negroes. This supply, however, has now been for many years 
stopped. It is perfectly true, that these people were long con- 
tented with a bare subsistence, and that little of steady agricul- 
tural industry has ever existed amongst them. The Major again 
recurs to physical causes, and the heat of the sun. A better 
explanation may be given in one word, insecurity. During 
about one hundred years, the Maroons were absolutely run 
down like mad dogs. It appears from tlic work of Captain 
Stedmaii, to which the Major himself alludes, that those who 
fell into the hands of the whites were hung up by hooks thrust 
into their ribs, torn to pieces on the rack, or roasted on slow 
fires. They attempted to avoid the danger^ by frc(juently 
changing, and carefully concealing their residence. The acci- 
dental crowing of a cock, had brought destruction on a whole 
tribe. That a people thus situated should labour to acquire 
property which they could not enjoy — that they should engage 
in employments which would necessarily attach them to a par- 
ticular spot, was not to be expected. Their habits necessarily 
became irregular and ferocious. They plundered the colony — 
they plundered each other — they lived by hunting and fishing. 
The only productions of the earth which t!<ey cultivated, were 
such as could be speedily reared, and easily concealed. But dur- 
ing the last fifty .years, these tribes have enjoyed a greater degree 
of security; and from the statement of Major Moody, who has 
himself visited that country, and who, though a wretched logi- 
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cian, is an unexceptionable witness, it appears, that they are 
rapidly cadvancing in civilization ; that they have acquired a sense 
of. new wants, and a relish for new pleasures; that agriculture 
has taken a more regular form ; and that the vices and miseries 
of savage life are disappearing together. 

* The young men among the Maroons acknowledged, that the 
conduct of the chiefs had become much better, in respect of not in- 
terfering with the wives of others, and that every body now could 
have his own wife. 

^ I observed, that they had adopted the system of sometimes do- 
mesticating wild animals, and rearing those already domesticated 
for food ; that instead of always boucaning their meats, like the In- 
dians, they now often used salt when they could get it; and, finally, 
that instead of depending on the forests for fruits, or cultivating 
roots which were soon leaped, and could easily be concealed, they 
had generally adopted the banana and plantain as a food, which re- 
(juircs about twelve months to produce its fruits, and the tree ob- 
tains a consideral)le heiglit. 

‘ I also found, tliat a cci tain degree of occasional industry had 
taken place among the Maroons. Some of these young men had 
devoted a few days in the year to cutting down trees which nature 
had planted. From such occasional labour they were enabled to 
procure finery for a favourite female, a better gun, or a new axe. * f 

Surely this statement is most encouraging. No sooner was 
security given to these Maroons, than improvement commenced. 
A single generation has sufliced to change these hunters into 
cultivators of the earth, to teach them the use of domestic ani- 
mals, to awaken among them a taste for the luxuries and dis- 
tinctions of polished societies. That their labour is still only 
occasional, w^o grant. But this, we cannot too often repeat, is 
not the question. If occasional labour will supply the inhabi- 
tant of the temperate zone with comforts greater than those 
to which he is accustomed, he will labour only occasionally. 
These negroes are not only willing to work rather than forego 
their usual comforts, but arc also willing to make some addition 
to their labour, for the sake of some addilioii to their comforts* 
Nothing more can be said for the labourers of any country. 
The principle which has made England and Holland what they 
arc, is evidently at work in the thickets of Surinam. 

That the habits of the fugitives were altogether idle and irre- 
gular till within the last fifty years, is nothing to the purpose. 
How much of regular industry was formerly to be found among 
the outlawed moss-troopers of our Border, or in the proscribed 
clan of die Maegregors ? Down to a very late period, a large 
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part of the Scotch people was as averse to steady industry as 
any tribe of Maroons. In the year 1 698, Fletcher of Saltoun call- 
ed the attention of the Scottish Parliament to this horrible evil. 
‘ This country, ’ says he, ^ has always swarmed with such num- 
‘ bers of idle vagabonds as no laws could ever restrain. There 

* are at this day in Scotland two hundred thousand people 
‘ begging from door to door, living without any regard or sub- 

* jection to the laws of the land, or to even those of God and na- 
‘ ture. No magistrate could ever discover or be informed 

* which way one in a hundred of these wretches died, or that 

* ever they were baptised. ’ He advises the Government to set 
them to work ; but he strongly represents the difficulty of such 
an undertaking. ‘ That sort of people is so desperately wicked, 

* such enemies of all work and labour, and, which is yet more 

* amazing, so proud in esteeming their own condition above 

* that which they will be sure to call slavery, that, unless pre- 
‘ vented by the utmost industry and diligence, upon the first 
‘ publication of any orders for putting in execution such a dc- 
‘ sign, they will rather die with hunger in caves and dens, and 

* murder their young children. ’ Fletcher w^as a brave, honest, 
and sensible man. He had fought and suffered for liberty. 
Yet the circumstances of his country shook his faith in the true 
principles of government. He looked with dismay on the moun- 
tains occupied by lawless chiefs and their gangs, and the low- 
lands cursed by the depredations of some plunderers and the pro- 
tection of others. Every where he saw swarms of robbers and 
beggars. He contrasted this desolate prospect with the spec- 
tacle which Holland presented, the miracles which human in- 
dustry had there achieved, a country rescued from the ocean, 
vast and splendid cities, ports crowded with ships, meadows cul- 
tivated to the highest point, canals along which hundreds of 
boats were constantly passing, mercantile houses of which the 
daily payments exceeded the whole rental of the Highlands, an 
immense population whose habits were sober and laborious, and 
who acquired theii comforts, not by injuring, but by benefiting 
their neighbours. He did not sufficiently consider that this 
state of things sprung from the wisdom and vigour of a govern- 
ment, which insured to every man the fruits of his exertions, 
and protected equally the pleasures of every class, from the pipe 
of the mechanic to the picture-gallery and the tulip-garden of 
the Burgo-mastcr ; — that in Scotland, on the contrary, the 
police was feeble, and the gentry rich in men and destitute of 
money ; that robbery was in consequence common ; that people 
will not build barns to be burned, or rear cattle to be lifted; 
that insecurity produced idleness, and idleness crimes; that 
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these crimes again augmented the insecurity from which they 
had sprung. He overlooked these circumstances, and attribut- 
ed the evil to the want of coercion. He censured the weak hu- 
manity of those fathers of the church who had represented 
slavery as inconsistent with Christianity. He cited those texts 
with which the controversies of our own times have rendered us 
so familiar. Finally, he proposed to convert the lower classes 
into domestic bondsmen. His arguments were at least ns plausi- 
ble as those of Major Moody. But how signally has the event 
refuted them ! Slavery was not established in Scotland. On 
the contrary, the changes which have taken place there have 
been favourable to personal liberty. The power of the chiefs 
has been destroyed. Security has been given to the capitalist 
and to the labourer. Could Fletcher now revisit Scotland, he 
would find a country which might well bear a comparison with 
his favourite Holland. 

The history of the Maroons of Surinam appears to us strictly 
analogous to that of the Scottish peasantry. In both cases inse- 
curity produced idleness. In both security produces industry. 
The African community indeed, in the middle of the last 
century was far more barbarous than any part of the Scotch 
nation has ever been since the dawn of authentic history. 
Not one of the fugitives had ever been taught to read and 
write. The traces of civilization which they brought from the 
colony were very slight, and were soon eflaced by the habits 
of a lawless and perilous life. Of late, however, their progress 
has been rapid. Judging of the future by the past, ^ve enter- 
tain a strong hope that they will soon form a flourishing and 
respectable society. At all events, we are sure that their con- 
dition affords no ground for believing that the labourer, within 
the tropics, acts on principles different from those which regu- 
late his conduct elsewhere. 

We now come to the case of Hayti, a case on which Major 
Moody and his disciples place the strongest reliance. The 
Report tells us, that Toussaint, Christophe and Boyer, have 
all found it necessary to compel the free negroes of that island 
to employ themselves in agriculture — that exportation has di- 
minished — that the quantity of coffee now produced is much 
smaller than that which was grown under the French govern- 
ment — that the cultivation of sugar is abandoned — that the 
Haytians have not only ceased to export that article, but have 
begun to import it — that the men indulge themselves in re- 
pose, and force the women to work for them ; and, finally, 
that this dislike of labour can be explained only by the heat of 
the climate, and can be subdued only by coercion. 
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Now we have to say, in tlie first place, that the proofs which the 
Major brings refute each other. 11^ as he states, the Haytians 
are coerced, and have been coerced during the last thirty 
years, their idleness may be an excellent argument against 
slavery, but can be no argument against liberty. If it be said 
that the coercion employed in Ilayti is not sufficiently severe, 
w e answer thus : — We never denied, that of two kinds of coer- 
cion, the more severe is likely to be the more cflicieiit. Men 
can be induced to work only by two motives, hope and fear; 
the former is the motive of the free labourer, the latter of the 
slave. We hold tliat, in the long run, hope will answ^er best. 
But we are perfectly ready to admit, that a strong fear will 
stimulate industry more pow’crfiilly than a w^eak fear. The 
case of riayti, therefore, can at most only prove that severe 
slavery answers its purpose better than lenient slavery. It can 
))rovc nothing for slavery against freedom. But the Major is 
not entitled to use two contradictory arguments. One or tlie 
other he must abandon. If he chiises to reason on the decrees 
of Toussaint and Christophe, he has no right to talk of the 
decrease of production. If, on the other hand, he insists on 
the idleness of the Haytians, he must admit their liberty. If 
they are not free, their idleness can be no argument against 
freedom. 

But we will do more than expose the inconsistency of the 
Major. We will take both suppositions s\iccessively, and show 
lliat neitlier of them can allect tlie pr<?scnt question. 

First, then, let it he supposed that a coercive system is esta- 
blished in Hayti. Major Moody seems to tlfnik that this fact, 
if admitted, is sufficient to decide the controversy. 

^ The annexed regulations,’ says he, ‘ of Toussaint, Desfourineau, and 
Christophe, as w^dl as those of President Boyer, int(‘nded for people iu 
circumstances similar to those of the liberated Afneans, appear to 
]irove ])ractically that some sucli measures are n<H*essary as tliose which 
I have submitted as the result of iny own personal observation and ex- 
perience, in the control of human labour in dilfercnt climes, and under 
various circumstances. ’ § 

We must altogether dissent from this doctrine. It does not 
appear to us quite self-evident, that every law which every go- 
vernment .may choose to make is necessarily a wise law. We 
have sometimes been inclined to suspect that, even in this en- 
lightened country, legislators have interfered in matters which 
should have been lelt to take their own course. An English 
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P;irliament formerly thought fit to limit the wages of labour. 
This proceeding does not perfectly satisfy us, that wages had 
previously been higher than they should have been. Elizabeth, 
unquestionably the greatest sovereign that ever governed Eng- 
land, passed those laws for the support of the poor, which, 
though in seeming and intention most humane, have produced 
more evil than all the cruelties of Nero and Maximin. We 
have just seen that, at the close of the seventeenth century, a 
most respectable and enlightened Scotch gentleman thought 
slavery the only cure for the maladies of his country. Christophe 
was not destitute of talents. Toussaint was a man of great ge- 
nius and unblemished integrity, a brave soldier, and in many 
respects a wise statesman. But both these men had been slaves. 
Both were ignorant of history and political economy. That 
idleness and disorders should follow a general civil war, was 
perfectly natural. That rulers, accustomed to a system of com- 
pulsory labour, should think such a system the only cure for 
those evils, is equally natural. But what inference can be drawn 
from such circumstances? 

The negligence with which Major Moody has arranged his 
Appendix, is most extraordinary. He has, with strange incon- 
sistency, given us no copy of the decree of Toussaint in the 
original, and no translation of the decree of Christophe. The 
decree of Boyer, the most important of the three, he has not 
thought fit to publish at all ; though he repeatedly mentions it 
in terms which seem to imply that he has seen it. Our readers 
are probably aware, that the decree of Toussaint, or rather the 
Major’s translation of it, w^as retouched by some of the states- 
men of Jamaica, docked of the first and last paragraphs, which 
would at once have betrayed its date, and sent over by the As- 
sembly to England, as a new law of President Boyer. This 
forgery, the silliest and most impudent that has been attempted 
within our remembrance, was at once exposed. The real de- 
cree, if there be such a decree, is not yet before the public. 

The decree of Toussaint was issued in a time of such extreme 
confusion, that even if wc were to admit its expediency, which we 
are very far from doing, wc should not be bound to draw any 
general conclusion from it. All the reasonings which Major 
Moody founds on the decree of Christophe, may be refuted by 
this simple answer — that decree lays at least as many restraints 
on the capitalist as on the labourer. It directs him to provide 
machinery and mills. It limits the amount of his live stock. 
It prescribes the circumstances under which he may form new 
plantations of cpil'ec. It enjoins the manner in which he is to 
press his canes and to clean his cotton. The Major reasons 
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thus : Christophe compelled the field-negroes to work. Hence 
it follows, that men who live in hot climates will not cultivate 
the soil steadily without compulsion. We may surely say, with 
equal justice, Christophe prescribed the manner in which the 
proprietor was to employ his capital. It is, therefore, to be in- 
ferred, that a capitalist in a hot climate cannot judge of his own 
interests, and that the government ought to take the manage- 
ment of his concerns out of his hands. If the Major will not 
adopt this conclusion, he must abandon his own. All our read- 
ers will admit, that a Prince w^ho could lay the capitalist under 
such restrictions as those which we have mentioned, must have 
been ignorant of political science, and prone to interfere in 
cases where legislative interference is foolish and pernicious. 
What conclusion, then, can be justly drawn from the restraints 
imposed by such a ruler on the freedom of the peasant ? 

We have thus disposed of the first hypothesis, namely, that 
the Haytians are coerced. We will proceed to the second. Let 
it be supposed, that the Haytians are not coerced. In that 
case we say, that if they do not export as much as formerly, it 
will not necessarily follow that they do not work as much as 
formerly ; and that, if they do not work as much as formerly, 
it still will not follow that their idleness proceeds from phy- 
sical causes, or forms any exception to the general principles 
which regulate labour. 

The first great cause which depresses the industry of the 
Haytians, is the necessity of keeping up large and costly esta- 
blishments. All who, since the expulsion of the French, have 
governed that country, have wisely and honourably sacrified 
every other consideration to the preservation of independence. 
Large armies have been kept up. A considerable part of the 
population has consequently been supported in an unproductive 
employment; and a heavy burden has been laid on the indus- 
try of the rest. Major Moody quotes the following passage 
from the narrative of a most respectable and benevolent Ame- 
rican, Mr Dewey : — 

‘ Throughout the island the women perform the principal part of 
the labour in the field and in the house .... I was often moved 
with pity for their lot, though I rejoiced that the burden was now 
voluntary, and admired the spirit of women who could so readily 
perform the work of the men, that the men may be employed in the 
defence and preservation of their liberties. ’ 

The Major pounces on the fact stated by Mr Dewey; but, 
with the amiable condescension of a superior nature, gently 
corrects his inferences. 
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* That Mr Dewey, and pious persons like him, do state the farts 
which he observed correctly, I am quite convinced ; but when he, 
and those who reason in his manner, assign causes as solely produ- 
cing the effect, it is then that error glides into their statements.’ * 
We are not so completely convinced as the M^jor seems to 
be, that all pious persons state correctly such facts as Mr J)cwey 
has observed : but wc are sure, that Mr Dewey must bo the 
most ungrateful of men, if he is not grateful for such compliments. 
Indeed, the style which the Major always adopts towards phi- 
lanthropists reminds us of Dogberry patting Verges on the 
back : — ‘ A good old man, Sir ! He will be talking. Well 
‘ said, i’ faith, neighbour. An two men ride of a horse, one 
* must ride behind. An honest soul, i* faith, as ever broke 
‘ bread. But God is to be worshipped. All men are not 
‘ alike. ’ But w'e must go on with the argument of our philo- 
sophical commissioner. 

‘ Any person who has travelled among people in a backward state 
of knowledge and social civilization, people who never experienced 
what slavery was, must have observed, as I have done, that the bur- 
den of agricultural labour is generally imposed on the females, by 

the arbitrary power exercised over them by the males ’ 

^ Whilst an examination into the actual population of Hayti, and 
the real number of the males actually withdrawn from agricultural 
pursuits for those of military service, at the time Mr Dewey made 
his observations, would show, thaly though the cause assigned by 
him might have some effect, thaty in point of fact, a more pow^crful 
influence would probably be found in the action of causes springing 
from a different source than that assigned by him as the true cause ; 
and whilst these other poweiful causes are left in action, little prac- 
tical good is effected by tlie removal of a minor influence. ’ f 

We have not time to notice the innumerable beauties of this 
headless and endless sentence, in which a double allowance of 
thats compensates for the absence of a nominative case and a 
verb : — those who study the works of the Major must take such 
grammar as they can get, and be thankful. But, does he ad- 
vance any reason, or the shadow of any reason, for dissenting 
from the opinion formed by a man whose honesty he acknow- 
ledges, on a point on which it is scarcely possible to be mis- 
taken ? No man of common sense can live three days in a coun- 
try without finding out, whether it is by idleness, or by military 
duties, that the males are prevented from working. But Major 
Moody reasons thus — Savages, from their propensity to indo- 
lence, make their women work for them. The Haytians make 

* Second Part of Major Moody’s Report, p. 38. 
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iheir women work for them ; therefore the Haytians are indo- 
lent savages ; — an exquisite specimen of syllogistic reasoning ! 
Horses are quadrupeds: but a pig is a quadruped; therefore a 
pig is a horse. The dullest of the gravediggers in Hamlet 
would have been ashamed of such an argal. 

The Major surely does not mean to deny, that, in civilized 
and industrious nations, circumstances similar to those which 
exist in Hayli, have compelled the women to engage in agri- 
cultural labour. History abounds with such instances. When, 
Iburteen years ago, the Prussians rose against the French, al- 
most the whole harvest ol Silesia and Upper Saxony was gather- 
ed in by females. The conscriptions of Buonaparte frequently 
produced the same cdcct. The Major says, indeed, or rather 
we, endowing his purposes with Syntax, say for him, that if 
the numbers of the Ilaytian people and of the Ilaytian army 
were ascertained, the causes assigned by Mr Dewey would be 
found to have produced only part of the effect. But what evi- 
dence does he offer ? Where arc his facts, and his reasonings 
on these facts? Does he know what the population of Hayli 
may be? Does he know how large its army may be? If he 
knows, why does he not tell us? If he docs not know, how 
can he tell what might be the result of an examination into 
those particulars ? It is something too much that a writer, who, 
when be tries to demonstrate, never demonstrates anything but 
his own ignorance of the art of reasoning, should expect to be 
implicitly believed, wlicii he merely dogmatizes. 

We grant, that the I Jaytians do not rear any great quantity 
of sugar. But can this circumstance be exj)laincd only by sup- 
posing that they are averse to the labour necessary for that 
purpose ? When capital is withdrawn from a particular trade, 
it political economist is commonly inclined to sus})ect, that the 
profits arc smaller than those which may be obtained in other 
lines of business. Now*, it is a notorious fact, that the profits 
which the cultivation of sugar yields are, in all our West In- 
dian islands, extremely low ; that the business is carried on only 
beaiiise a large quantity of capital has already been fixed in 
forms useless for every other purpose; and that, if this fixed 
capital w^ere to be suddenly destroyed, no fresh investment 
would take place. A man who has purchased a costly ap- 
paratus for the purpose of carrying on a particular manu- 
facture, will not necessarily change his business because he 
finds that his gains are smaller than those which he might 
obtain elsewhere. He will generally prefer a small profit to 
a dead loss, and rather take two per cent, upon his first 
investment than let that investment perish altogether, suf- 
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fer his machinery to lie idle, and turn the remains of his 
fortune to a pursuit in which he might make five per cent. This, 
we believe, is the only cause which keeps up the cultivation of 
sugar in Jamaica and Antigua. 

In Hayti this cause has ceased to operate. Most of the fixed 
capital necessary for the sugar trade was destroyed by the war 
which followed the libei*ation of the negroes. The machinery 
which remained was eiiiploj^ed as formerly. But it w^as not re- 
placed as it fell to decay. This at once explains the gradual 
decrease of production. A similar decrc'ase, from similar 
causes, is taking place in our oldest colonies. But let us 
even suppose that the cultivation of sugar was likely, under 
ordinary circumstances, to flourish in Hayti, it still remains 
to be considered what security capital invested in that busi- 
ness would have enjoyed. A short time back it seemed by no 
means improbable that France w’ould assert her rights to the 
sovereignty of the island by arms. In the year 1811, the 
strongest apprehensions were entertained. A murderous ami 
devastating war, a war in which quarter would neither have 
been given nor taken, was to be expected. J'he plan of defence 
which the rulers of Ilayti contemplated was suited to so terrible 
a crisis. It was intended to turn the coast into a desert, to set 
fire to the buildings, to fall back on the interior fastnesses of 
the country, and by constant skirmishes, by hunger, and by 
the eflects of a climate so fatal to Europeans, to w ear out the 
invading army, 'Fids design was avowed by the Government 
in publications which have found their way to EnglaiuL It 
was justified by circumstances, and it could scarcely have failed 
of success. But it is evident that the remotest prospect of such 
an emergency would alone have deterred any capitalist from 
sinking liis property in the extensive and valuable machinery 
necessary to a sugar planter. 

It is true tliat there is a dimiuutiou in the quantity of coffee 
exported from Ilayti. But the cause of the tliiniiiution is ob- 
vious. The taxes on that article arc exorbitantly higli. The 
territorial impost raised on the i>lanlatiou, and the customs 
which must be paid previous to exportation, make uj) a duty of 
sixty per cent, on the prime cost. If the Ilaytians are to be 
free, tliey must have an army. If they are to have an army, 
they must raise money; and this may possibly be the best w^ay 
of raising it. But it is evidently impossible that a commodity 
thus burdened can maintain a comjietition with the produce of 
countries where no taxes exist. 

We therefore think it by no means improbable that the Haj’tians 
may have abandoned the cultivation of sugar and coffee, not 
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from idleness, but from prudence ; that they may have been as 
industriously employed as their enslaved ancestors, though in 
a diflf*ei*ent manner. All the testimony which we have ever been 
able to procure tends to prove that they are at least industrious 
enough to live comfortably, and multiply rapidly under the 
weight of a very heavy taxation. 

We have shown that the decrease in the exports of Hay ti docs 
not necessarily prove a decrease in the industry of the people. 
But we also maintain, that, even if wew^ere to admit that theHay- 
tians work Jess steadily than formerly, Major Moody has no 
right to attribute that circumstance to the influence of climate. 
His error in this and in many other parts of his work proceeds 
from an utter ignorance of the habits of labourers in the tem- 
perate zone. What those habits are, we have already stated. 
If an English labourer, who has hitherto been unable to ob- 
tain the enjoyments to which he is accustomed without working 
three hundred days a year, should find himself able to obtain 
those enjoyments by working a hundred days a year, he will 
not continue to work three hundred days a year. He will make 
some addition to his pleasures, but he will abate largely of his 
exertions. He will probably work only on the alternate days. 
The case of the Haytian is the same. As a slave he worked 
twelve months in the year, and received perhaps as much as he 
would have been able to raise in one month, if he bad worked 
on his own account. He was liberated — he found that, by work- 
ing for two months, he could procure luxuries of which he had 
never dreamed. If he worked unsteadily, he did only what an 
Englishman, in the same circumstances, would have done. In 
order to prove that labour in Hayti follows a law different from 
that which is in operation among onrselves, it is necessary to 
prove, not merely that the Haytian works unsteadily, but that 
he will forego comforts to which he is accustomed, rather than 
work steadily. 

This Major Moody has not even asserted of the Haytians, 
or of any other class of tropical labourers. He has, therefore, 
altogether failed to show, that the natives of the torrid zone 
cannot be safely left to the influence of those principles which 
have most effectually promoted civilization in Europe. If the 
law of labour be everywhere the same, and he has said nothing 
which induces us to doubt that it is so, that unsteadiness of 
which he speaks will, at least in its extreme degree, last only 
for a time, which, compared with the life of a nation, is but as 
a day in the life of man. The luxuries of one generation will 
become the necessaries of the next. As new desires are awak- 
ened, greater exertions will be necessary. This cause, coope- 
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rating with that increase of population of which the Major him- 
self admits the effect, will, in less than a century, make the 
Haytian labourer what the English labourer now is. 

The last case which we shall consider is, that of the free ne- 
groes who emigrated from North America to Hayti. They 
were in number about six thousand. President Boyer under- 
took to defray the whole expense of their passage, and to sup- 
port them for four months after their arrival — a clear proof that 
the people of Hayti are industrious enough to place at the dis- 
posal of the Government funds more than siiflicient to defray 
its ordinary charges. We give the sixth and seventh article of 
Boyer’s instruction to the agent employed by him on this occa- 
sion, as Major Moody states them. It is on these that his 
whole argument turns. 

‘ Article VI. — To regulate better the interests of the emigrants, 
it will be proper to let them know in detail, what the government of 
the republic is disposed to do, to assure their future wclfbeing and 
that of their children, on the sole condition of their being good and 
industrious citizens. You are authorized, in concert with the agents 
of the different societies, and before civil authority, to make arrange- 
ments with heads of families, or other emigrants who can unite twelve 
people able to work, and also to stipulate that the government will 
give them a portion of land sufiicient to employ twelve persons, and 
on which may be raised coffee, cotton, maize, peas, and other vege- 
tables and provisions ; and after they have well improved the said 
quantity of land, which will not be less than thirty-six acres in ex- 
tent, or twelve carreaces, government will give a perpetual title to 
the said land to these twelve people, their heirs, and assigns. 

* Article VII. — 'fhose of the eniignints w'ho prefer applying them- 
selves individually to the culture of tlie earth, f*ither by renting lands al- 
ready improved, wdiich they will till, or by working in the field to share 
the produce with the jiroprietor, must also engage themselves by a legal 
act that, on aiiiving in Hayti, they will make the above mentioned ar- 
rangements ; and tliis they must do before judges of the peace ; so that, 
on their arrival liere, they wdll he obliged to apply tlieniselvcs to agri- 
culture, and not be liable to become vagrants. ’ * 

On these passages the Major reasons thus — 

‘ In Hayti, even at present, under the judicious government of l^resi- 
dent Boyer, we find the free and iiitellig(*nt American Blacks receiving 
land for nothing, having their expenses paid, and the produce (>f the land 
to be for their owm advantage, obliged, by a legal act, to apply tliemselves 
to a kind of labour which is manifestly, and clearly intended to better 
their condition. 

‘ Why should a free man be thus obliged to act in a mamier which 
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tlie most ip;noi*ant pemon might discover was a duty incumbent on him 
and that the result would he for his advantage ? The legal act and it« 
penalties, after such a grant of land, would appear pre-eminentfy absurd 
in England. ’ * 

We, for our own parts, can conceive nothing more pre-emi- 
nently absurd, than for a man to quote and comment on w’hat 
he has never read. This is clearly tlic case with the Major. 
The emigrants who were to be obliged by a legal act to apply 
themselves to labour, were not those who were to receive land 
for nothing, but those who were to rent it, or to hire themselves 
oiit as labourers under others. The Major has applied the 
provisions of the Seventh Article to the class mentioned in the 
Sixth. So disgraceful an instance of carelessness we never saw 
in any olficial document. 

Whether the President acted well or ill, is not the question. 
The principle on which he proceeded cannot be mistaken. He 
W'as about to advance a considerable sum for the purpose of 
transporting these people to Hayti. He apj)ears, as far as we 
can judge from these instructions, to have exacted no security 
from the higher and most respectable class. Put he thought 
it probable, we suppose, that many of those idle and profligate 
persons who abound in all great cities, and who are peculiarly 
likely to abound in a degraded caste, beggars and thieves, the 
refuse of the North American bridewells, might accept his pro- 
posals, merely that they might live for some months at free 
cost, and then return to their old habits. He therefore natu- 
rally required some assurance that the poorer emigrants in- 
tended to support themselves by their industry before he w'^ould 
agree to advance their subsistence. 

The Major proceeds thus: — 

* Your Lordsliap may observe, in the instructions of the President, 
that only certain modes of rewarding the labour of llie free American 
Black are mentioned, viz. renting land already impro\'pd, working in 
tli(‘ field to share the produce with the labourer, oi*, hy being propnetors 
of land, to cultivate on their own account without either rent or pur* 
diase, having land from tlio free gift of the Government. 

‘ The ordinary mode of rewarding the labourer .by the payment of 
wages, as in England or the Kiust Indies, where the country is fully 
peopled, is never once mentioned or alluded to by President Boyer, wlio 
may be fairly supposed to understand the situation of the country which 
he governs. * f 

For the sake of the Haytians, we hope that Boyer under- 
stands the country which he governs better than the Major un- 
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iinderslands the subject on which he writes. Who, before, ever 
thought of mentioning the renting of land as a mode of reward- 
ing the labourer? The renting of land is a transaction between 
the proprietor of the soil and tne capitalist. Can Major Moody 
possibly imagine, that, in any (>art of the world, the labourer, 
as a labourer, pays rent, or receives it? He surely must know, 
that those emigrants who rented land, must have rented it in 
the capacity, not of labourers, but of capitalists; that they must 
have paid the rent out of the profits of their stock, not out of 
the gains of their labour ; that even when a man works on his 
own account, the gains of his labour, though not generally 
called wages, are wages to all intents and purposes, and, though 
popularly confounded with his profits, follow a law altogether 
dififerent. But Boyer, says Major Moody, never mentions 
wages. How can wages be better defined, than as the share of 
the produce allowed to the labourer? Does Major Moody 
conceive that wages can be paid only in money, or that money 
wages represent any thing but that share of the produce of 
which the President speaks? He goes on, however, floundering 
deeper and deeper in absurdity at every step. 

* In the present constitution of Ilayti, as administered by Presi- 
dent Boyer, in ‘ Titre sur TEtat Politique des Citoyens, ’ I find^ 
under the 47th act, that the rights of citizenship are suspended, as 
regards doincsiics working for wages (‘ par I’^tat de domestique & 
gages ’), in that very republican country, where a person, ignorant 
of the effect of physical causes, would naturally conclude that it 
would be most unjust to deprive a man of his right of citizenship, 
because he preferred one mode of subsisting himself to another, which 
the Government wished to encourage. ’ • 

Physical causes again ! We should like to know whether 
these physical causes operate in France. In the French Con- 
stitution of the year 1791, we find the following Article. 

* To be an active citizen, it is necessary not to be in a me- 
* nial situation, namely, that of a servant receiving wages. ’ 

It seems, therefore, that this law which, in the opinion of Ma- 
jor Moody, nothing but the heat of the torrid zone will ex- 
plain — this law, which any person, ignorant of physical causes, 
would consider as grossly unjust, is copied from the Institutions 
of a great and enlightened European nation. We can assure 
him, that a little knowledge of history is now and then very 
useful to a person who undertakes to speculate on politics. 

We must return for a moment to the North American emi- 
grants. Much mismanagement seems to have taken place with 
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respect to them. They were received with cordiality, and pam- 
pered with the utmost profusion, by the liberal inhabitants of 
Port-au-Prince. They had left a country where they had al- 
ways been treated as the lowest of mankind ; they had landed 
in a country where they were overwhelmed with caresses and 
presents. The heads of many were turned by the change. 
Many came from cities, and, totally unaccustomed to agricul- 
tural labour, found themselves transported into the midst of an 
agricultural community. The Government, with more gene- 
rosity than wisdom, suffered them to eat their rations in idle- 
ness. This is a short summary of the narrative of Mr Dewey, 
who was himself on the spot. lie continues thus. 

^Although these and other circumstances damped the ardour of some 
of the emigrants, and rendered them dissatisfied with their situation, 
yet 1 have uniformly found the industrious and the most respectable, 
and such as were fitted to be cultivators of the soil, contented with 
their condition and prospects, and convinced that great advantages 
were put within their reach. By far the greater part of the emi- 
grants I saw were satisfied with their change of country, and many 
were so much pleased that they would not return on any consider- 
ation, and said, that they never felt at home before, that they h^ive ne- 
ver felt what it was to be in a country where their colour was not de- 
spised. But these were such as went out expecting to meet difficulties, 
and not to live in the city ; and they are so numerous, and pursuing 
their course with so much enterprise, that I feel there is no more reason 
for surprise at the industry and contentment which they exhibit, than 
at the dissatisfaction which has brought back 200, and will perhaps 
bring back a few more. ’ * 

All this statement the Major quotes as triumphantly as if it 
were favourable to his hypothesis, or as if it were not of itself suf- 
ficient to refute every syllable that he has written. Those who 
came from towns shrunk from agricultural labour. Is this a 
circumstance peculiar to any climate ? Let Major Moody try 
the same experiment in this country with the footmen and shop- 
men of London, and see what success he will have. But those 
who were accustomed to tillage, applied themselves to it with 
vigour ; and this though they came from a cold country,* and 
must therefore be supposed to have been peculiarly sensible of 
the influence of tropical heat. It is clear, therefore, that their 
desire to better their condition surmounted that love of repose 
which, according to the new philosophy of labour, can, in warm, 
fertile, and thinly peopled countries, be surmounted only by 
the fear of punishment. 

We have now gone through the principal topics of which the 
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Major has treated. We have done him more than justice. We 
have arranged his chaotic mass of facts and theories ; we have 
frequently translated his language into English ; we have re- 
frained from quoting the exquisitely ridiculous similitudes and 
allusions with which he has set off his reasonings; we have re- 
peatedly taken on ourselves the burden of the proof in cases 
where, by all the rules of logic, we might have imposed it on 
him. Against us, he cannot resort to his ordinary modes of de- 
fence. He cannot charge us with ignorance of local circum- 
stances, for almost all the facts on which we have argued are 
taken from his own report. He cannot sneer at us as pious, 
benevolent people, misled by a blind hatred of slaver)^, eager 
in the pursuit of a laudable end, but ignorant of the means by 
which alone it can be attained. We have treated the question 
as a question purely scienlific. We have reasoned as if we had 
been reasoning, nol about men and women, but about spinning- 
jeanies and power-looms. 

Point by point we have refuted his whole theory. We have 
shown that the phenomena which he attributes to the atmo- 
spJiere of the torrid zone, are found in the most temperate 
climates ; and that, if coercion be desirable in the case of the 
West Indian labourer, the stocks, the branding iron, and the 
forty stripes save one, ought to be, without delay, introduced 
into England. 

Tliere are still some parts of the subject on wdiich, if this 
article were not already too long, we should wish to dwell, 
("oercion, according to Major Aloody, is necessary only in 
those tropical countries in which the population docs not press 
on the means of subsistence. He holds, that the multiplica- 
tion of the species will at length render it superfluous. It 
would be easy to show that this remedy is incompatible with 
the evil ; that the deadly labour, or, as he w^ould call it, the 
steady labour, wdiich the West Indian sugar-planter exacts, 
tlestroys life with frightful rapidity ; that the only colonies in 
wdiich the slaves keep up their numbers are those in which the 
cultivation of sugar has altogether ceased, or has greatly dimi- 
nished ; and that, in those settlements in wdiich it is extensively 
and })rofltably carried on, the population decreases at a rate 
which porteiuls its speedy extinction. To say, therefore, that 
the negroes of the sugar colonies must continue slaves till their 
numbers shall have greatly increased, is to say, in decent and 
humane phraseology, that they must continue slaves till the 
whole race is exterminated. 

At some future time w^e may resume this subject. We may 
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then attempt to explain a principle, which, though established 
by long experience, still appears to many people paradoxical, 
namely, that a rise in the price of sugar, while it renders the 
slave more valuable, tends at the same time to abridge his life. 
We may then also endeavour to show how completely such a 
system is at variance with the principles on which alone colo- 
nization can be defended. When a great country scatters, in 
some vast and fertile wilderness, the seeds of a civilized popu- 
lation, fosters and protects the infant community through the 
period of helplessness, and rears it into a mighty nation, the 
measure is not only beneficial to mankind, but may answer as 
a mercantile speculation. The sums which were advanced for 
the support and defence of a few emigrants, struggling with 
difficulties and surrounded by dangers, are repaid by an exten- 
sive and lucrative commerce with flourishing and populous re- 

f ions, which, but for those emigrants, would still have been in- 
abited only by savages and beasts of })rey. Thus, in spite of 
all the errors which our ancestors committed, both during 
their connexion with the North American provinces, and at 
the time of separation, we arc inclined to think that England 
has, on the whole, obtained great benefits from them. From 
our dominions in New South Wales, if judiciously governed, 
great advantages may also be derived. But what advantage can 
we derive from colonies in which the population, under a cruel 
and grinding system of oppression, is rapidly wasting away ? 
The planter, we must suppose, knows his own interest. If he 
chooses to wear his slave to death by exacting Irom him an 
exorbitant quantity of work, we must suppose that he gains 
more by the work than he loses by the death. 

But his capital is not the only capital whicli has been sunk 
in those countries. Who is to repay the English nation for the 
treasure which has been expended in governing and defend- 
ing them? If we had made Jamaica what w'e liave made Mas- 
sachussets, if we had raised up in Guiana a population like that 
of New York, we should indeed have been repaid. But of such 
a result under the present system there is no hope. It is not 
improbable that some who are now alive may see the last negro 
disappear from our Transatlantic possessions. After having 
squandered a sum, which, if judiciously employed, might have 
called into existence a great, rich, and enlightened people, 
which might have spread our arts, our law^s, and our language 
from the banks of the Maragnoii to the Mexican sea, we shall 
again leave our territories deserts as we found them, without 
one memorial to prove that a civilized man ever set foot on 
their shores. 
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But we must absolutely conclude. Tliis subject is far too 
extensive to be fully discussed at present ; and we have another 
duty to perform. With the Major we began, and with the 
Major we mean to end. That he is a very respectable officer, 
and a very respectable man, we have no reason to doubt. But 
we do, with all seriousness and good-will, assure him, that he 
has no vocation to be a philosopher. If he hasi set his heart on 
constructing theories, we are sorry for him ; for we cannot flatter 
him with the faintest hope of success. A few undigested facts, 
and a few long words that mean nothing, are but a slender 
stock for so extensive a business. For a time he may play the 
politician among philosophers, and the philosopher among 
j)oliticians. He may bewilder speculative men with the cant of 
office, and practical men Avith the cant of metaphysics. But at 
last he must find his level. He is very fit to be a collector of 
facts, a purveyor of cletails to those who know how to reason 
on them ; but he is no more qualified to speculate on political 
science, than a bricklayer is to rival Palladio, or a nurseryman 
to confute Linnieus. 


Art. VII. 1 . A Plain Statement in support of the Political Claims 
of the llammi Catholics ; in a letter to the liev. Sir George 
fjce. Bait, By Loud Nugent, Member of Parliament for 
Aylesbury. London, Ilookham. 1826. 

2. A I jpttcr to Viscount MilUm^ M, P, By one of his Consti- 
tuents. London, llidgway. 1827. 

3. Charge hy the Archbishop of Cashel, Dublin, Milliken. 

Tf a poor man were to accept a guinea upon the condition 
that he spoke all the evil he could of another whom he be- 
lieved to be innocent, and whose imprisonment he knew he 
should prolong, and whose privations he knew he should in- 
crease by his false testimony, would not the person so hired 
be one of the worst and basest of human beings ? And would 
not his guilt be aggravated, if, up to the moment of receiving 
his aeddama^ he had spoken in terms of high praise of the 
person whom he subsequently accused ? Would not the latter 
feature of the case prove him to be as much without shame, as 
the former evinced him to be without principle ? Would the 
guilt be less, if the person so hired were a man of education ? 
Would it be less, if he were above want? Would it be less, if 
the profession and occupation of his life were to decide men’s 
rights, or to teach them morals and religion ? Would it be 
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less by the splendour of the bribe ? Does a bribe of 30001. leave 
a man innocent, whom a bribe of 30/. would cover with in- 
famy ? You are of a mature period of life, when the opinions 
of an honest man ought to be, and are fixed. On Monday you 
were a barrister or a country clergyman, a serious and tem- 
perate friend to religious liberty and Catholic emancipation. 
Ill a few weeks from this time you are a bishop, or a dean, or 
a judge — publishing and speaking charges and sermons against 
the poor Catholics, and explaining away this sale of your soul 
by every species of falsehood, shabbiness, and equivocation. 
You may carry a bit of ermine on your shoulder, or hide the 
lower moiety of the body in a silken petticoat— and men may 
call you Mr Dean, or My Lord ; but you have sold your ho- 
nour and your conscience for money ; and, though better paid, 
you are as base as the witness who stands at the door of the 
judgment-hall, to swear whatever the suborner will put into 
liis mouth, and to receive whatever he will put in his pocket. ^ 

When soldiers exercise, there stands a goodly portly person 
out of the ranks, upon whom all eyes are directed, and whose 
signs and motions, in the performance of the manual exercise, 
all the soldiers follow. The Germans, we believe, call him a 
Flvgdman. We propose Lord Nugent as a political fiugelman ; 
— he is always consistent, plain and honest, steadily and 
straightly pursuing his object without hope or fear, under the 
influence of good feelings and high principle. The House of 
Commons does not contain within its walls a more honest, up- 
right man. 

We seize upon the opportunity which this able Pamphlet of 
his Lordship’s affords us, to renew our attention to the Catholic 
(juestion. There is little new to be said ; but we must not 
be silent, or, in these days of baseness and tergiversation, we 
shall be supposed to have deserted our friend the Pope ; and 
they will say of us, Prostant vamtes apiid Lanabeth et Whitehall. 
God forbid it should ever be said of us with justice — it is plea- 
sant to loll and roll, and to accumulate — to be a purple and 
fine linen man, and to be called by some of those nick-names 
which frail and ephemeral beings are so fond of accumulating 
upon each other; — but the best thing of all is to live like ho- 
nest men, and to add something to the cause of liberality, jus- 


♦ It is very far from our intention to say that all who were for the 
Catholics, and ai'e now against them, have made this change fi*om base 
motives ; it is ec}ually far from our intention not to say that many lyion 
of both professions have subjected themselves to this shocking imputa** 
tlop, 
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tice, and truth. As for ourselves, we exist upon a little, and 
tell truth— we cultivate literature upon oatmeal. 

Musam TiUiditamur avena. 

The Letter to Lord Milton is very well and very pleasantly 
wTitten. We were delighted with the liberality and candour 
of the Archbishop of Cashel. The charge is in the highest de- 
gree creditable to him. He must lay his account for the fu- 
rious hatred of bigots, and the incessant gnawing of rats. 

There are many men who (thoroughly aware that the Ca- 
tholic question must be ultimately carried) delay their acqui- 
escence till the last moment, and wait till the moment of peril 
and civil war before they yield. That this moment is not quite 
so remote as was supposed a twelvemonth since, the events now 
passing in the world seem to afford the strongest proof. The 
truth is, that the disaffected state of Ireland is a standing pre- 
mium for war with every cabinet in Europe which has the most 
distant intention of quarrelling with this country for any other 
cause. * If m are to go to war^ let us do so when the discon • 

* tents of Irchvid are at their greatest height^ before any spirit 
‘ of concession has been shown by the British Cabmetl Does 
any man imagine that so plain and obvious a principle has not 
been repeatedly urged on the French Cabinet? — that the eyes 
of the Americans are shut upon the state of Ireland — and that 
that great and ambitious Republic will not, in case of war, aim 
a deadly blow at this most sensitive part of the British empire ? 
We should really say, that England has fully as much to fear from 
Irish fraternization with America as with France. The lan- 
guage is the same ; the Americans have preceded them in the 
struggle; the number of emigrant and rebel Irish is very great 
in America ; and all parties are sure of perfect toleration under 
the protection of America. We are astonished at the madness 
and folly of Englishmen, who do not perceive that both France 
aiid America are only waiting for a convenient opportunity to 
go to war with this country ; and that one of the first blows 
aimed at our independence would be the invasion of Ireland. 

We should like to argue this matter with a regular Tory Lord, 
whose members vote steadily against the Catholic question. ^ I 

< wonder that mere fear does not make you give up the Catholic 

< question ! Do you mean to put this fine place in danger — the 
‘ venison — the pictures — the pheasants — the cellars — the hot- 
‘ house and the grapery ? Should you like to see six or seven 

* thousand French or Americans landed in Ireland, and aided 

< by a universal insurrection of the Catholics? Is it worth your 
‘ while to run the risk of their success ? What evil from the 
^ possible encroachment of Catholics, by civil exertions, can 
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• eaual tho danger of such a position as this? How can a man 
^ or your carriages, and horses, and hounds, think of putting 

• your high fortune in such a predicament, and crying out, like 
^ a schooT-boy or a chaplain, Oh, we shall beat them ! we 
f ‘‘ shall put the rascals down !” No Popery, I admit to your 

< Lordship, is a very convenient cry at an election, and has 
^ answereu your end ; but do not push the matter too far : to 

• bring on a civil war, for no Popery, is a very foolish proceed- 

• ing in a man who has two courses, and a remove 1 As you 

• value your side-board of plate, your broad ribbon, your pier 

< glasses — if obsequious domestics and large rooms are aear 
^ to you — if you love ease and flattery, titles and coats of arms 

• — if the labour of the French cook, the dedication of the ex- 

• pecting poet, can move you — if you hope for a long life of 

• side-dishes — if you are not insensible to the periodical arrival 

• of the turtle fleets, emancipate the Catholics ! Do it for your 

• ease, do it for your indolence, do it for your safety — emanci- 
‘ pate and eat, emancipate and drink — emancipate, and pre- 

• serve the rent-roll and the family estate !* 

The most common excuse of the Great Shabby is, that the 
Catholics are their own enemies, — that the violence of Mr Oh 
Connel and Mr Oh Shiel have ruined their cause — that, but 
for these boisterous courses, the question would have been car- 
ried before this time. The answer to this nonsense and base- 
ness is, that the very reverse is the fact. The mild and the 
long-suffering may suffer for ever in this world. If the Catho- 
lics had stood with their hands before them simpering at the 
Laris of Liverpool and the Lords Bathurst of the moment, 
they would not have been emancipated till the year of our 
Lord four thousand. As long as the patient will suffer, the cruel 
will kick. No treason — no rebellion — but as much stubbornness 
and stoutness as the law permits, — a thorough intimation that 
you know what is your due, and that you are determined to 
have it if you can lawfully get it. This is the conduct we re- 
commend to the Irish. If they go on withholding, and forebear- 
ing, and hesitating whether this is the time for the discussion 
or that is the time, they will be laughed at for another century 
as fools — and kicked for another century as slaves. ‘ I must 
‘ have my bill paid, (says the sturdy and irritated tradesman), 
< your master has put me off twenty times under different pre- 
‘ tences. I know he is at home, and I will not quit the pre- 
‘ mises till I get the money. ^ Many a tradesman gets paid in 
this manner, who would soon smirk and smile himself into the 
Gazette, if he trusted to the promises of the great. 

Can any thing be so utterly childish and foolish as to talk of the 
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bad taste of the Catholic Leaders? — as if, in a question of confer- 
ring on, or withholding important civil rights from seven millions 
of human beings, any thing could arrest the attention of a wise 
man but the good or evil consequences of so great a measure. 
Suppose Mr Shiel does smell slightly of tobacco — admit Mr 
Lawless to be occasionally stimulated by rum and water — allow 
that Mr Flanagan was unfeeling in speaking of the Duke of 
York : What has all this nonsense to do with the extinction 
of religious hatred and the pacification of Ireland ? Give it if it 
is right, refuse it if it is wrong. How it is asked, or how it is 
given or refused, are less than the dust of the balance. 

What is the real reason why a good honest Tory, living at 
ease on his possessions, is an enemy to Catholic Emancipation? 
He admits the Catholic of his own rank to be a gentleman, 
and not a bad subject — and about theological disputes an ex- 
cellent Tory never troubles his head. Of what importance is 
it to him whether an Irish Catholic or an Irish Protestant is a 
judge in the King’s Bench at Dublin? None; but lam (ifraid 
for the Church of Ireland^ says our Alarmist. Why do you care so 
much for the Church of Ireland, a country you never live in ?— 
Answer — I do m)t care so much for the Church of Ireland^ if 1 was 
sure the Churchof England would not he destroyed, — And is it for the 
Church of England alone that you fear? — Answer — Not quite to 
that^ hut I am afraid we shmld all he lost, that e^'ery thing wmdd he 
overturned, and that I should lose my rank and my estate. Here 
then, we say, is a long series of dangers, which (if there were any 
chance of their ever taking place) would require half a century 
for their development ; and the danger of losing Ireland by in- 
surrection and invasion, which may happen in six months, is 
utterly overlooked, and forgotten. And if a foreign influence 
should ever be fairly established in Ireland, how many hours 
would the Irish Church, how many months would the English 
Church, live after such an event ? How much is any English 
title worth after such an event — ^any English family — any Eng- 
lish estate? We are astonished that the brains of rich English- 
men do not fall down into their bellies in talking of the Catholic 
question — that they do not reason through the cardia and the 
pylorus — that all the organs of digestion do not become intel- 
lectual. The descendants of the proudest noblemen in Eng- 
land may become beggars in a foreign land from this disgrace- 
ful nonsense of the Catholic question — fit only for the antient 
females of a market town. 

What alarms us in the state of England is the uncertain ba- 
sis on which its prosperity is placed — and the prodigious mass 
of haired which the English government continues, by its obsti- 
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nate bigotry to accumulate — eight hundred and forty millions 
Sterling of debt. The revenuedepending upon the demand forthe 
shoes, stockings and breeches of Europe — and seven millions of 
Catholics in a state of the greatest fury and exasperation. We 
persecute as if we did not O'ne a shilling — vve spend as if we had 
no disaffection. This, by possibility, may go on; but it is dan- 
gerous walking — the chance is, there will be a fall. No wise 
man should take such a course. All probabiiltes are against 
it. We are astonished that Lord Hertford and Lord Lowther, 
shrewd and calculating Tories, do not see that it is nine to 
one against such a game. 

It is not only the event of war we fear in the military strug- 
gle with Ireland ; but the expense of war, and the ex- 
penses of the English government, are paving the way for 
future revolutions. The world never yet saw so extravagant 
a government as the Government of England. Not only is 
economy not practised — but it is despised ; and the idea of it 
connected with disaffection, Jacobinism, and Joseph Flume. 
Every rock in the ocean where a cormorant can perch, is occu- 
pied by our troops — has a governor, deputy-governor, store- 
keeper, and deputy- store- keeper — and will soon have an arch- 
deacon and a bishop. Military colleges, with 34< professors, edu- 
cating seventeen ensigns per annum, being half an ensign for each 
professor, with every species of nonsense, athletic, sartorial and 
plumigerous. A just and necessary war costs this country 
about one hundred pounds a minute ; v/hipcord riflcen thousand 
pounds; red tape seven thousand pounds; lace for drum- 
mers and lifers, nineteen thousand pounds; a pension to 
one man who has broken his head at the Pole; to another 
who has shattered his leg at the Equator ; subsidies to Persia ; 
secret service-money to Thibet; an annuity to Lady Flenry 
Somebody, and her seven daughters — the husband being shot 
at some place where we never ought to have had any sol- 
diers’ at all ; and the elder brother returning four members 
to Parliament. Such a scene of extravagance, corruption 
and expense as must paralyze the industry, and mar the fortunes 
of the most industrious, spirited people that ever existed. 

Few men consider the historical view which will be taken of 
present events. The bubbles of last year; the fishing for half 
crowns in Vigo Bay; the Milk Muffin und Crumpet Com- 
panies; the Apple, Pear, and Plum Associations; the National 
Gooseberry and Currant Company; will all be remembered 
as instances of that partial madness to which society is oc- 
casionally exposed. What will be said of all the intolerable 
trash which is issued forth at public meetings of No- Popery ? 
The follies of one century are scarcely credible in that which sue- 
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ceeds it. A grandmamma of 1827 is as wise as a very wise man 
of 1727- If the world lasts till 1927, the grandmammas of that 
period will be far wiser than the tip-top No- Popery men of this, 
day. That this childish nonsense will have got out of the draw- 
ing-room, there can be no doubt. It will most probably have past 
through the steward’s room— and butler’s pantry into the kit- 
chen. This is the case with ghosts. They no longer loll on 
couches and sip tea; but are down on their knees scrubbing 
with the scullion — or stand sweating, and basting with the cook. 
Mrs Abigail turns up her nose at them, and the housekeeper 
declares for flesh and blood, and will have none of their com- 
pany. 

It is delicious to the persecution-fanciers to reflect that no 
general bill has past in favour of the Protestant Dissenters. 
They are still disqualified from holding any oflice — and are 
only protected from prosecution by an annual indemnity act. So 
that the sword of Damocles still hangs over them — not suspend- 
ed indeed by a thread, but by a cart-rope — still it hangs there 
an insult, if not an injury, and prevents the painful idea from 
presenting itself to the mind of perfect toleration, and pure 
justice. There is the larva of tyranny, and the skeleton of ma- 
lice. Now this is all we presume to ask for the Catholics — ad- 
mission to Parliament, exclusion from every possible office by 
law, and annual indemnity for the breach of law. This is sure- 
ly much more agreeable to feebleness, to littleness, and to nar- 
rowness, than to say, the Catholics are as free, and as eligible as 
ourselves. 

The most intolerable circumstance of the Catholic dispute is, 
the conduct of the Dissenters. Any man may dissent from the 
Church of England, and preach against it, by paying sixpence. 
Almost every tradesman in a market town is a preacher. It 
muftt absolutely be ride and tye with them; the butcher must 
hear the baker in the morning, and the baker listen to the but- 
cher in the afternoon, or there would be no congregation. We 
have often speculated upon the peculiar trade of the preacher 
from his style of action. Some have a tying-up or parcel* pack- 
ing action ; some strike strongly against the anvil of the pulpit ; 
some screw, some bore, some act as if they were managing a 
needle. The occupation of the preceding week can seldom be 
mistaken. In the country, three or four thousand Ranters are 
sometimes encamped, supplicating in religious platoons, or roar- 
ing psalms out of waggons. Now, all this freedom is very proper ; 
because, though it is abused, yet in truth there is no other prin- 
ciple in religious matters, than to let men alone as long as they 
keep the peace. Yet we should imagine this unboundea license 
of Dissenters should teach them a little charity towards the Ca- 
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thollcs, and a little respect for their religious freedom. But the 
picture of sects is this — there are twenty fettered men in a jail, 
and every one is employed in loosening his own fetters with 
one hand, and rivetting those of his neighbour with the other. 

*' “ If, then, says a minister of our own Church, the Reverend 
John Fisher, rector of Wavenden, in this county, in a sermon pub- 
lished some years ago, and entitled, “ The Utility of the Church 

Establishment, and its Safety consistent with Religious Freedom 

** If, then, the Protestant religion could have originally worked its 
way in this country against numbers, prejudices, bigotry, and inte- 
rest ; if, in times of its infancy, the power of the Prince could not 
prevail against it; surely, when confirmed by age, and rooted in the 
affections of the people — when invested with authority, and in full 
enjoyment of wealth and power — when cherished by a Sovereign 
who holds his very throne by this sacred tenure, and whose consci- 
entious attachment to it well warrants the title of Defender of the 
Faith — surely any attack upon it must be contemptible, any alarm 
of danger must be imaginary. ” ’ — Lord Nugent's Letter^ p. 1 8. 

To go into a committee upon the state of the Catholic Laws, 
is to reconsider, as Lord Nugent justly observes, passages in 
our domestic history, which bear date about 270 years ago. Now, 
what human plan, device or invention, 270 years old, docs not 
require reconsideration? If a man drest as he drest 270 years 
ago, the pug-dogs in the streets would tear him to pieces. If 
he lived in the houses of 270 years ago, unrevised and uncor- 
rected, he would die of rheumatism in a week. If he listened to 
the sermons of 270 years ago, he would perish with sadness 
and fatigue ; and when a man cannot make a coat or a cheese, 
for 50 years together, without making them better, can it be 
said that laws made in those days of ignorance, and framed in 
the fury of religious hatred, need no revision, and are capa- 
ble of no amendment ? 

We have not the smallest partiality for the Catholic religion ; 
quite the contrary. That it should exist at all — that all Ca- 
tnolics are not converted to the Protestant religion, we consider 
to be a serious evil; but there they are, with their spirit as strong, 
and their opinions as decided as your own ; the Protestant 
part of the Cabinet have quite given up all idea of putting 
them to death ; what remains to be done ? We all admit the 
evil ; the object is to make it as little as possible. One method 
commonly resorted to, we are sure, does not lessen, but increase 
the evil ; and that is, to falsify history, and deny plain and obvi- 
ous facts, to the injury of the Catholics. No true friend to the 
Protestant religion, and to the Church of England, will ever 
have recourse to such disingenuous arts as these. 

* Our histories have not, 1 believe, stated what is untrue of Queen 
Mary, nor perhaps have they very much exaggerated what is true of 
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her; but our arguers, whose only talk is of Smith field, are generally 
very uncandid in what they conceal. It would appear to be little 
known, that the statutes which enabled Mary to burn those who had 
conformed to the Church of her father and brother, were Protestant 
statutes, declaring the common law against heresy, and framed by 
her father Henry the Eighth, and confirmed and acted upon by Or- 
der of Council of her brother Edward the Sixth, enabling that mild 
and temperate young sovereign to burn divers misbelievers, by sen- 
tence of commissioners, (little better, says Neale, than a Protestant 
Inquisition) appointed to examine and search after all Anabap- 
tists, Heretics, or contemners of the Book of Common Prayer. ” 
It would appear to be seldom considered, that her zeal might very 
possibly have been warmed by the circumstance of both her chap- 
lains having been imprisoned for their religion, and herself arbitrarily 
detained, and her safety threatened, during the short but persecut- 
ing reign of her brother. The sad evidences of the violence of those 
days are by no means confined to her acts. The faggots of persecu- 
tion were not kindled by Papists only, nor did they cease to blaze 
when the power of using them as instruments of conversion ceased 
to be in Popish hands. Cranmer himself, in his dreadful death, met 
with but equal measure for the flames to which he had doomed se- 
veral who denied the spiritual supremacy of Henry the Eighth ; to 
which he had doomed also a Dutch Arian, in Edward the Sixth's 
reign ; and to which, with great pains and difficulty, he had persua- 
ded that prince to doom another miserable enthusiast, Joan Bocher, 
for some metaphysical notions of her own on the divine incarnation. 
^ So that on both sides ” (says Lord Herbert of Cherbury) “ it grew 
a bloody time- ” Calvin burned Servetus at Geneva, for “ discour- 
sing concerning the Trinity, contrary to the sense of the whole 
Church ; and thereupon set forth a book wherein he giveth an ac- 
count of his doctrine, and of whatever else had passed in this affair, 
and teacheth that the sword may be lawfully employed against he- 
retics. Yet Calvin was no Papist. John Knox extolled in his 
writings, as “ the godly fact of James Mclvil, ” the savage murder 
by which Cardinal Beaton was made to expiate his many and cruel 
persecutions ; a murder to which, by the great popular eloquence of 
Knox, his fellow-labourers in the vineyard of rclbrination, Lesly and 
Melvil, had been excited : and yet John Knox, and Lesly, and Mel- 
vil, were no Papists. Henry the Eighth, whose one virtue was im- 
partiality in these matters, (if an impartial and evenly balanced per- 
secution of all sects be a virtue,) beheaded a Chancellor and a Bi- 
shop, because, having admitted Lis civil supremacy, they doubted 
his spiritual. Of the latter of them Lord Herbert says, “ The Pope, 
who suspected not, perchance, that the Bishop’s end was so near, 
had, for more testimony of his favour to him as disaffection to our 
King, sent him a cardinal's hat ; but unseasonabl}'^, his head being 
off. ” He beheaded the Countess of Salisbury, because at upwards 
of eighty years old she wrote a letter to Cardinal Pole, her own son ; 
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and he burned Barton, the Holy Maid of Kent, ” for a prophecy 
of his death. He burned four Anabaptists in one day for opposing 
the doctrine of infant baptism ; and he burned Lambert, and Anne 
Ascue, and Belerican, and Lassells, and Adams, on another day, for 
opposing that of transubstantiation ; with many others of lesser note, 
who refused to subscribe to his Six Bloody Articles, as they were 
called, or whose opinions fell short of his, or exceeded them, or who 
abided by opinions after he had abandoned them ; and all this after 
the Rtformation. And yet Henry the Eighth was the sovereign 
who first delivered us from the yoke of Rome. 

^ In later times, thousands of Protestant dissenters of the four 
groat sects were made to languish in loathsome prisons, and hun* 
dreds to perish miserably, during the reign of Charles the Second, 
under a Protestant High Church Government, who then first ap- 
plied, in the prayer for the Parliament, the epithets of “ most reli- 
gious and gracious, to a sovereign whom they knew to be profiU 
gate and unprincipled beyond example, and had reason to suspect to 
be a concealed Papist. 

* Later still. Archbishop Sharpe was sacrificed by the murderous 
enthusiasm of certain Scotch Covenanters, who yet appear to have 
sincerely believed themselves inspired by Heaven to this act of cold- 
blooded barbarous assassination. 

* On subjects like these, silence on all sides, and a mutual inter- 
change of repentance, forgiveness, and oblivion, is wisdom. But to 
quote grievances on one side only, is not honesty .* — Lord Nugeni*s 
Letter i pp. SI- — 27. 

Sir Richard Birnie can only attend to the complaints of indivi- 
duals ; but no cases of swindling are brought before him so atro- 
cious as the violation of the Treaty of Limcric, and the disappoint- 
ment of those hopes, and the- frustration of that arrangement; 
which hopes, and which arrangements, were held out as one of 
the great arguments for the Union. The chapter of English 
Fraud comes next to the chapter of English Cruelty, in the his- 
tory of Ireland — and both arc equally disgraceful. 

Nothing can be more striking than the conduct of the parent 
Legislature to the Legislature of the West Indian islands. 
‘ We cannot leave you to yourselves upon these points ’ (says 
the English Government) ; ‘ the w^ealth of the planter, and the 
‘ commercial prosperity of the islands, are not the only points 
‘ to be looked to. We must look to the general riglits of 
‘ humanity, and see that they are not outraged in the case of the 

* poor slave. It is impossible we can be satisfied, till we know 

* that he is placed in a state of progress, and amelioration.’ How 
beautiful is all this ! and how wise, and how humane and af- 
fecting are our efforts throughout Europe to put an end to the 
Slave Trade ! Wherever three or four negotiators are gather- 
ed together, a British diplomate appears among them, with 
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some article of kindness and pity for the poor negro. All is 
mercy and compassion, except when wretched Ireland is 
concerned. The saint who swoons at the lashes of the Indian 
slave, is the encourager of No- Popery Meetings, and the 
hard, bigotted, domineering tyrant of Ireland. 

See the folly of delaying to settle a question, which, in the 
end, must be settled, and, ere long, to the advantage of the 
Catholics. How the price rises by delay ! This argument is 
extremely well put by Lord Nugent. 

* I should observe that two occasions have already been lost of 
granting these claims, coupled with what were called securities, such 
as never can return. In 1803, the late Duke of Norfolk and Lord 
Grenville, in the one House, and Mr Ponsonby and Mr Grattan, in 
the other, were authorized by the Irish Catholic body to propose a 
negative to be vested in the Crown upon the appointment of their 
bishops. Mr Perceval, the Chancellor, and the Spiritual Bench, did 
not see the importance of this opportunity. It was rejected ; the 
Irish were driven to despair; and, in the same tomb with the question 
of 1808, lies for ever buried the Veto. The same was the fate with 
what were called the ** wings ** attached to Sir Francis Burdett’s 
bill of last year. I voted for them, not for the sake certainly of ex- 
tending the patronage of the Crown over a new body of clergy, nor 
yet for the sake of diminishing the popular character of elections in 
Ireland, but because Mr O'Cunncl, and because some of the Pro- 
testant friends of the measure who knew Ireland the be^t, recom- 
mended them ; and because I believed, from the language of some 
who supported it only on these conditions, that they offered the 
fairest chance for the measure being carried. 1 voted for them as 
the price of Catholic emancipation, fur which I can scarcely contem- 
plate any Irish price that I w’ould not pay. With the same object, 
I would vote for them again ; but I shall never again have the op- 
portunity. For these also, if they were thought of any value as se- 
curities, the events of this year in Ireland have shown you that you 
have lost for ever. And the necessity of the great measure becomes 
every day more urgent and unavoidable. ' — Ij}rd Nvgent's Letter^ 
pp. 71-2. 

Can any man living say tliat Ireland is not in a much more 
dangerous state than it was, before the Catholic Convention be- 
gan to exist ? — that the inflammatory state of that country is not 
becoming worse and worse ? — that those men whom we call de- 
magogues and incendaries have not produced a very consider- 
able, and alarming effect upon the Irish population ? W'here 
is this to end ? But the fool lifteth up his voice in the coffee- 
house, and sayeth, ‘ We shall give them an hearty thrash- 
‘ ing": let them rise, the sooner the better, we will soon put 
‘ them down again. ' The fool sayeth this in the coffee-house, 
and the greater fool praiseth him. But does Lord Stowell say 
this ? does Mr Peel say this ? does the Marquis of Hertford say 
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this ? do sensible, calm and reflecting men like these, not ad- 
mit the extreme danger of combatting against invasion and 
disaffection, and this with our forces spread in active hostility 
over the wliole face of the globe? Can they feel this vulgar^ 
hectoring certainty of success, and stupidly imagine that a 
thing cannot be, because it has never yet been ? — because we 
have hitherto maintained our tyranny in Ireland against all Eu*- 
rope, that we are always to maintain it ? And then, what if 
the struggle does at last end in our favour ? Is the loss of 
English lives and of English money not be taken into account ? 
Is this the way in which a nation overwhelmed with debt, and 
trembling whether its looms and ploughs will not be over- 
matched by the looms and ploughs of the rest of Europe ? Is this 
the way in which such a country is to husband its resources? 
Is the best blood of the land to be flung away in a war of 
hassocks and surplices? Are cities to be summoned for the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and men to be led on to the charge by 
professors of divinity ? 1 he expense of keeping such a country 
must be added to all other enormous expenses. What is really 
possest of a country so subdued ? four or five yards round a 
sentry-box, and no more. And in twenty years time it is all 
to do over again — another war — another rebellion, and an- 
other enormous and ruinously expensive contest, with the same 
dreadful uncertainty of the issue ! It is forgotten too that a new 
feature has arisen in the history of this country. In all former 
insurrections in Ireland no democratic party existed in Eng- 
land. The efforts of Government were left free and unim- 
peded. But suppose a stoppage in your manufactures coinci- 
dent with a rising of the Irish Catholics, when every soldier is 
employed in the sacred duty of Papist-hunting. Can any man 
contemplate such a state of things without horror ? Can any 
man say that he is taken by surprise for such a combination ? 
Can any man say that any danger to Church or State is com- 
parable to this ? But for the prompt interference of the military 
in the early part of 1826, three or four hundred thousand 
starving manufacturers would have carried ruin and destruction 
over the north of England, and over Scotland. These dangers 
arc inseparable from an advanced state of manufactures — hut 
they need not the addition of other and greater perils, which 
nee^d not exist in any country, too wise and too enlightened 
for persecution. 

Where is the w'eak point in these plain arguments ? Is it 
the remoteness of the chance of foreign w^ar ? Alas ! w’e have 
been at war 35 minutes out of every hour since the peace of 
Utrecht. The state of war seems more natural to man than the 
state of peace ; and if we turn from general probabilities to 
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the state of Eurom — Greece to be liberated — ^Turkey to be de<* 
stroyed~Portugid and Spain to be made free — ^tbe wounded va- 
nity of the French, the increasing arrogance of the Americans^ 
and our own philopolemical folly, are endless scenes of war. We 
believe it is at all times a better speculation to m^e ploughshares 
into swords than swords into ploughshares. If war is certain^ 
we believe insurrection to be quite as certain. We cannot be- 
lieve but that the French or the Americans would, in case of 
war, make a serious attempt upon Ireland, and that all Ireland 
would rush, tail foremost, into insurrection. 

A new source of disquietude and war has lately risen in Ire- 
land. Our saints or evangelical people, or serious people, or by 
whatever other name they are to be designated, have taken the 
field in Ireland against the Pope, and are converting in the large 
way. Three or four Irish Catholic prelates take a post-chaisci and 
curse the converters and tlie converted. A battle royal ensues 
with shillelas : the policeman comes in, and, reckless of Lam- 
beth or the Vatican, makes no distinction between what is 
perpendicular, and what is hostile, but knocks down every' 
body, and every thing which is upright ; and so the feud ends 
for the day. We have no doubt out that these efforts will 
tend to bring things to a crisis much sooner between the parties, 
than the disgraceful conduct of the Cabinet alone woula do. 

* It is a charge not imputed by the laws of England, nor by the 
oaths which exclude the Catholics ; for those oaths impute only spi- 
ritual errors. But it is imputed, whicli is more to the purpose, by 
those persons who approve of the excluding oaths, and wish them 
retained. But, to the whole of this imputation, even if no other' 
instance could be adduced, as far as a strong and remarkable ex- 
ample can prove the negative of an assumption which there is not a 
single example to support-^the full, and sufficient, and incontestable 
answer is Canada. Canada, which, until you can destroy the me- 
mory of all that now remains to you of your sovereignty on the 
North American continent, is an answer practical, memorable, diffi- 
cult to be accounted for, but blazing as the sun itself in sight of the 
whole world, to the whole charge of divided allegiance. At your 
conquest of Canada, you found it Roman Catholic; you had to 
choose for her a constitution in Church and State. You were wise 
enough not to thwart public opinion. Your own conduct towards 
Presbyterianism in Scotland was an example for imitation ; your own 
conduct towards Catholicism in Ireland was a beacon for avoidance ; 
and in Canada you established and endowed the religion of tiie peo- 
ple. Canada was your only Roman Catholic colony. Your other 
colonies revolted ; the^ called on a Catholic power to support them, 
and they achieved their independence. Catholic Canada, with what 
Lord Liverpool would call her half-allegiance, alone stood by you. 
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'She fought by your side against the interference of Catholic France. 
•To reward and encourage her loyalty, you endowed in Canada bt- 
ehopa to say mass, and to ordain others to say mass, whom, at that 
very time, your laws would have hanged for saying mass in Eng- 
land ; and Canada is still yours, in spight of Catholic France, in 
spight of her spiritual obedience to the Pope, in spight of Lord Li- 
Terpool’s argument, and in spight of the independence of all the 
fitates that surround her. This is the only trial you have made. 
Where you allow to the Roman Catholics their religion undisturbed, 
it has proved itself to be compatible with the most faithful allegiance. 
It is only where you have placed allegiance and religion before them 
as a dilemma, that they have preferred (as who will say they ought 
not ?) their religion to their allegiance. How then stands the impu- 
tation ? Disproved by history, disproved in all states where both 
religions co* exist, and in both hemispheres, and asserted in an ex- 
position by Lord Liverpool, solemnly and repeatedly abjured by all 
Catholics, of the discipline of their church. * — Lord Nugent's Letter^ 
pp. 35-6w 

Can any man who has gained permission to take ofi" bis 
strait-waistcpat, and been out of Bedlam three weeks, be- 
lieve that the Catholic question will be set to rest by the con- 
version of the Irish Catholics to the Protestant religion ? The 
best chance of conversion will be gained by taking that care 
the point of honour is not against conversion. 

* We may, 1 think, collect from what we know of the ordinary 
feelings of men, that, by admitting all to a community of political 
benefits, we should remove a material impediment that new presents 
itself to the advances of proselytism to our established mode of wor- 
ship ; particulary assuming, as we do, that it is the purest, and that 
the disfranchised mode is supported only by superstition and priest- 
craft. By external pressure and restraint, things are compacted as 
well in the moral as in the physical world. Where a sect is at spiri- 
tual variance with the Established Church, it only requires an abridg- 
ment of civil privileges to render k at once a political faction. Its 
members become instantly pledged, some from enthusiasm, some 
from resentment, and many from honourable shame, to cleave with 
desperate fondness to the suffering fortunes of an hereditary r-eligion. 
Is this human nature, or is it not ? Is it a natural or an unnatural 
feeling for the representative of an ancient Roman Catholic family, 
even if in his heart he rejected the controverted tenets of his early 
faith, to scorn an open conformity to ours, so long as such confor- 
mity brings with it the irremoveable suspicion that faith and consci- 
ence mqy have bowed to the base hope of temporal advantage. Every 
man must feel and act for himself:, but, in my opinion, a good mao' 
mil^t be put to difficulty to determine whether more harm is not 
by the example of one changing his religion to his worldly 
^mntage, than good by his openly professing conformity from what 
jffc think error to what we thinks truth.’ — Ibid, pp..fi4-d. 
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‘ We will not be bullied out of the Catholic question. • This 
is a very common text, and requires some comment. If you 
mean that the sense of personal danger shall never prevent you 
from doing what you think right — this is a worthy and proper 
feeling, but no such motive is suspected, and .no such question 
is it issue. Nobody doubts but that any English gentleman 
would be ready to join his No-Popery corps, and to do his 
duly td the community, if the Government required it ; but the 

J uestion is, is it worth while in the Government to require it ? 

s it for the general advantage that such a war should be car- 
ried on for such an object ? It is a question not of personal 
valour, but of political expediency. Decide seriously if it is 
worth the price of civil war to exclude the Catholics, and act 
accordingly ; taking it for granted that you possess, and that 
every body supposes you to possess, the vulgar attribute of per- 
sonal courage ; but do not draw your sword like a fool, from 
the unfountled apprehension of being called a coward. 

We have great hopes of the Duke of Clarence. Whatever 
else he may be, he is not a bigot — not a person who thinks it 
necessary to show respect to his Royal father, by prolonging 
the miseries, and incapacities of six millions of people. If he 
ascends the throne of these realms, he must stand the fire of a 
few weeks clamour, and unpopularity. If the measure is passed 
by the end of May, we can promise his Royal Flighness it will 
utterly be forgotten before the end of June. Of all human 
nonsense, it is surely the greatest to talk of respect to the late 
King— respect to tlie memory of the Duke of York — by not 
voting for the Catholic Question. Bad enough to burn wi- 
dows when the husband dies — bad enough to burn horses, 
dogs, butlers, footmen and coachmen, on the funeral pile of 
a Scythian warrior — but to offer up the happiness of seven 
millions of people to the memory of the dead, is certainly 
the most insane sepulchral oblation of which history makes 
mention. The best compliment to these deceased princes, is 
to remember their real good qualities, and to forget (as soon 
as we can forget it) that these good qualities were tarnished 
by limited and mistaken views of religious liberty. 

Persecuting gentlemen forget the expense of persecution; 
whereas, of all luxuries, it is the most expensive. The Ranters 
d(' not cost us a fartliing, because they are not disqualified by 
ranting. The Methodists and Unitarians are gratis. The Irish 
Catholics, supposing every alternate year to be war, as it bag 
been fdt the last century, will cost us, within these next twenty 
3 ears, forty millions of money. There are 20,000 soldiers there 
ill time of peace; in war, including the militia, their numbers 
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will be doubled — and there must be a very formidable fleet in 
additioti. Now, when the tax paper cornea round, and we are ' 
to make a return of the greatest number of horses, buggyai 
poneya, dogs, cats, bull-finches, and canary birds, &c. atid to 
be taxed accordingly ; let us remember how well and wisely 
our money has b^n sj^nt^ and not repine that we have pur« 
diased, by severe taxation, the high, and exalted pleasures of 
intolerance and persecution. 

It is mere unsupported, and unsupportable nonsense, to talk 
of the exclusive disposition of the Catholics to persecute. The 
Protestants have murdered, and tortured, and laid waste bb 
mudi as the Catholics. Each party, as it gained the upper 
hand, tried death as the remedy for heresy — both parties have 
tried it in vain. 

A distinction is set up between civil rights, and political power, 
and applied against the Catholics : the real difference between 
these two woras is, that civil comes from a Latin word, and po- 
litical from a .Greek one ; but if there is any difference in their 
meaning, the Catholics do not ask for political power, but for 
eligibility to political power. The Catholics have never prayed, 
or dreamt of praying, that so many of the Judges and King’s 
Counsel should necessarily be Catholics ; but that no law should 
exist which prevented them from becoming so, if o Protestant 
King chose to make them so. Eligibility to political power 
is a civil privilege, of which we have no more right to deprive any 
man than of any other civil privilege. The good of the State may 
require that all civil rights may be taken from Catholics ; but to 
say that eligibility to political power is not a civil right, and that 
to take it away without grave cause, would not be a gross act of 
injustice, is mere declamation. Besides, what is called political 
power, and what are called civil rights, are given, or withholden^ 
without the least reference to any principle, but by mere ca- 
price,* A right of voting is given — this is political power ; eli- 
gibility to the office of Alderman or Bank Director is refused-— 
Uiis is a civil right : the distinction is perpetually violated, just 
as it has suited the state of parties for the moment. And here a 
word or two on the manner of handling the question. Because 
some offices might be filled with Catholics, all would be this 
is one topic. A second is, because there might be inconveni- 
ence from a Catholic King or Chancellor, that therefore there 
would ba inconvenience from Catholic Judges, or Sergeants. 
Xn tfdkihg of establishments, they always take care to blend the 
Iryfeiand English establishments, and never to say which is 
ni^^~though the circumstances of both are as different as 
J^^blc* It is always presumed, that sects holding opinions 
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contrary to the Establishment^ are hostile to the Establishment; 
meaning by the word hostilei that they are combinedi or ready to 
combine for its destruction. It is contended that the Catholics 
would not be satisfied by these concessions ; meaning thereby 
that many would not be so — but fi>rgetting to add, that many 
iSDOuld be quite satisfied— all rmre satisfied, and less likely to 
run into* rebellion. It is urged that the mass of Catholics are in- 
different to the question; whereas (never mind the cause) there 
is not a Catholic plough-boy, at this moment, who is not ready 
to risk his life for it, nor a Protestant stable-boy, who does not 

f ive himself airs of superiority over any papistical cleaner of 
orses, who is scrubbing with him under the same roof. 

The Irish were quiet under the severe code of Queen Anne— 
so the half-murdered man left on the ground bleeding by thieves 
is quiet ; and he only moans, and cries for help as he recovers. 
There was a method which would have made the Irish still more 
quiet, and effectually have put an end to all further solicitatioq 
respecting the Catholic question. It was adopted in the case 
of the Wolves. 

They are forming societies in Ireland for the encourage- 
ment of emigre<ion, and striving, and successfully striving, to 
push their redundant population into Great Britain. Our 
business is to pacify Ireland — ^to give confidence to capitalists— 
and to keep their people where they are. On the day the 
Catholic question was past, all property in Ireland would rise 
20 per cent. 

jVotestants admit that there are sectaries sitting in P|irHa- 
ment, who differ from the Church of England as much as the 
Catholics ; but it is forgotten that, according to the doctrine of 
the Church of England the Unitarians are considered as con- 
demned to eternal punishment in another world — and that many 
such have seats in Parliament. And can any thing be more 
preposterous, (as far as doctrine has any influence in these mat- 
ters) than that men, whom we believe to be singled out as ob- 
jects of God’s eternal vengeance, should have a seat in our na- 
tional councils ; and that Catholics, whom we believe may be 
saved, should not ? 

The only argument which has any appearance of ijoeight^ is 
the questiofi m divided allegiance; and, generally speaking, 
we should say it is the argument which produces the greatest 
effect in the country at large. England, in this respect, is in 
the same state, at feast, as the whole of Catholic Europe. Is 
not the allegiance of every French, every Spanish, and eveiy 
Italian Catholic, (who is not a Roman), divided ? His King is 
in Paris, or Aladrid, or Naples, while his high-priest is at 
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Rome. We speak of it as an anomaly in politics ; whereas, 
it is the state, and condition of almost the whole of Europej^; 
The danger of this divided allegiance, they admit, is nothing^ 
as long as it is confined to purely spiritual concerns ; but it ma|||^ 
extend itself to temporal matters, and so endanger the safet/'^if 
the State. This danger, however, is greater in a Catlfhlii^ 
than in a Protestant country ; not only on account of the 
er majority upon whom it might act; but because there arebVy^^) 
jects in a Catholic country much more desirable, and attaii^bli^ri 
than in a country like England, where Popery does not 
or Ireland, where it is humbled, and impoverished. Take^ 
instance, the freedom of the Gallican church. What eternal 
putes did this object give birth to? What a temptation to tlie 
Pope to infringe in rich Catholic countries ! How is it possible ‘ 
his Holiness can keep his hands from picking and stealing? It 
must not be imagined that Catholicism has been any defence 
against the hostility, and aggression of the Pope ; he has cursed 
and excommunicated every Catholic State in Europe, in their 
turns. Let that eminent Protestant, Lord Bathurst, state any 
one instance where, for the last century, the Pope has interfei*od 
yvith the temporal concerns of Great Britain. We can men- 
tion, and his Lordship will remember, innumerable instances 
where he might have done so, if such were the modern li^hit 
and policy of the Court of Rome. But the fact is, there is no 
Court of Rome, and no Pope. There is a wax-work Pope, and 
a wax-work Court of Rome. But Popes of flesh and blood 
have long since disappeared ; and in the same way, those great 
giants of the city exist no more, but their truculent images are 
at Guildhall. We doubt if there is in the treasury of the Pope 
change for a guinea — we are sure there is not in his armoury one 
gun which will go off. We believe, if he attempted to bless any 
body whom Dr Doyle cursed, or to curse any body whom Dr 
Doyle blessed, that his blessings and curses would be as power- 
less as his artillery. Dr Doyle * is the Pope of Ireland ; and 
the ablest ecclesiastic of that country will always be its Pope 
-«-and that Lord Bathurst ought to know-— most likely does 
know. But what a waste of life and time, to combat such 


, * ^ Of this I can with great truth assure you ; and my testimony, 
\ if not entitled to respect, should not be utterly disregarded, that 

* Papal influence will never induce the Catholics of this country ei- 

* ther to co^ihue tranquil, or to be disturbed, either to aid or to 

* oppose the Government ; and that your Lordship can conti itote 
^ much more than the Pope to secure their allegiance, or to render 
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arguments I Can my Lord Bathurst be ignorant? Can any 
.man, who has the slightest knowledge of Ireland^ be ignorant 
■^aC the portmanteau which sets out every quarter for Rome^ 
and returns from it, is an heap of ecclesiastical matters, which 
faaVe no more to do with the safety of the country, than 
they have to do with the safety of the moon — and which, but for 
the jiriespect to individual feelings, might all be published at 
^baring- Cross ? Mrs Flanagan^ intimidated by stomach com- 
::Maiiii;s, wants a dispensation for eating flesh. Cornelius Oh 
has intermarried by accident with his grandmother $ 
thhd, finding that she is really his grandmother, his conscience ia 
uneasy. Mr MacTooley^ the priest, is discovered to be married i 
and to have two sons, Castor and Pollux MacTooleif. Three or 
four schools-full of little boys have been cursed for going to 
hear a Methodist preacher. Bargains for shirts and toe-nails 
of deceased saints— -surplices and trencher-caps blessed by the 
Pope. These are the fruits of double allegiance— the objects of 
our incredible fear, and the cause of our incredible folly. There 
is not a syllable which goes to or comes from the Court of Rome^ 
which, by a judicious expenditure of sixpence by the year, would 
not be open to the examination of every Member of the Cabinet* 
Those who use such arguments know the answer to them a» 
well as we do. The real evil they dread is the destruction of 
the Church of Ireland, and, through that, of the Church of Eng- 
land. To which we reply, that such danger must proceed from 
the regular proceedings of Parliament, or be effected by insur- 
rection and rebellion. The Catholics, restored to civil func^ 
tions, would, we believe, be more likely to cling to the Churcb 
than to Dissenters. If not, both Catholics and Dissenters 
must be utterly powerless against the overwhelming English 
interests, and feelings in the House. Men are less inclined to 
run into rebellion, in proportion as they have less to complain 
of; and, of all other dangers, the greatest to the Irish and Eng- 
lish Church establishments, and to the Protestant faith through- 
out Europe, is to learn Ireland in its present state of discontent. 

If the intention is to wait to the last, before concession ia 
made, till the French or Americans have landed, and the 
Holy standard has been unfurled, we ought to be sure of 
the terms which can be obtained at such a crisis. This game 
was played in America. Commissioners were sent in one year 
to oner and to press what would have been most thanklully 
received the year before ; but they were always too late. The 
ra)^d concessions of England were outstripped by the more 
rapid exactions of the colonies ; and the commissioners returned 
with the melancholy history, that they had humbled themselves 
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before the rebels in vain* If yon ever mean to concede at ally 
jdo it when every concession will be received as a favour. To 
wait till you are forced to treat) is as mean in principle as it 
is dangerous in effect. 

Then) how many thousand Protestant Dissenters are there 
wh6 pay a double allegiance to the King, and to the head of 
their Church, who is not the King ? Is not Mr William Smith 
member for Norwich, (he head of the Unitarian Church ? Is 
not Mr Wilberforce the head of the Clapham Church ? Are 
there not twenty preachers at Leeds, who regulate all the pro- 
ceedings of the Methodist's ? The gentlemen we have men* 
tioned are eminent, and most excellent men ; but if any thing 
at all is to be apprehended from this divided allegiance, we 
should be infinitely more afraid of some Jacobinical fanatic 
at the head of Protestant votaries — some man of such character 
as Lord George Gordon — than we should of all the efforts of 
the Pope. 

As so much evil is supposed to proceed from not obeying 
the King as head of the Church, it might be supposed to be 
a very active office — that the King was perpetually interfering 
with the affairs of the Church — and that orders were in a course 
of emanation from the Throne which regulated the fervor, and 
arranged the devotion of all the members of the Church of 
England. But we really do not know what orders are ever 
given by the King to the Church, except the appointment of a 
mst-day once in three or four years ; — nor can we conceive 

i for appointment to Bishoprics is out of the question) what 
luties there would be to perform, if this allegiance were paid, 
instead of being withholden. Supremacy appears to us to be a 
mere name, without exercise of power — and allegiance to be 
a duty, without any performance annexed. If any one will 
say what ought to be done which is not done, on account of 
this divided allegiance, we shall better understand the magni- 
tude of the evil. Till then, we shall consider it as a lucky Pro- 
testant phrase, good to look at, like the mottos and ornaments 
on cake, but not fit to be eaten. 

Nothing can be more unfair than to expect, in an an-* 
cient Church like that of the Catholics, the same unifor- 
mity as in churches which have not existed for more than 
two or three centuries. The coats and waistcoats of the 
reign of Henry VIII. bear some resemblance to the same 
garment^Of the present day ; but, as you recede, you get to the 
Skins of^'Vildi beasts, or the fleeces of sheep, for the garms|^s 
of savages. In the same way, it is extremely difficult for a 
^urchf which„h#8 to do with the counsels of barbarous ageS| 
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not to be detected in some discrepaticjr of opinion ; while in 
younger churches, every thing is fair and fresh, and of moderd 
date and fi^re ; and it is not the custom among Theologiank 
to own their church in the wron^ ‘ No religion can stand, 

^ if men, without regard to their God, and with regard only to 
^ controversy, shall rake out of the rubbish of antiquity the, 
^ obsolete and quaint follies of the sectarians, and affront the 

• majesty of the Almighty with the impudent catalogue of their 

• devices ; and it is a strong argument against the proscriptiv^ 
^ ^stem, that it helps to continue tnis shocking contest. 

Theologian against theologian, polemic against polemic, 

* until the two madmen defame their common Parent, and ex* 

* pose their common religion. * — GraUaris Speech an the Catholic 
Question^ 1805. 

A good natured and well conditioned person has pleasure in 
keeping and distributing any thing that is good. If he detects 
any thing with superior flavour, he presses and invites, and is 
not easy till others participate ; — and so it is with political and 
religious freedom. It is a pleasure to possess it, and a plea- 
sure to communicate it to others. There is something shock- 
ing in the greedy, growling, guzzling monopoly of such a 
blessing. 

France is no longer a nation of atheists ; and therefore, a 
great cause of offence to the Irish Roman Catholic Clergy 
removed. Navigation by steam renders all shores more acces- 
sible. The union among Catholics is consolidated; all the 
dangers of Ireland are redoubled ; every thing seems tending 
to an event liital to England — fatal (whatever Catholics may 
foolishly imagine) to Ireland — and which will subject them both 
to the dominion of France. 

Formerly a poor man might be removed from a parish if 
there was the slightest danger of his becoming chargeable ; a 
hole in his coat or breeches excited suspicion. The church- 
wardens said, < He has cost us nothing, but he niay cost us 
something ; and we must not live even m the apprehension of 
evil.’ All this is changed ; and the law now says, * Wait till 
you are hurt; time enough to meet the evil when it comes; 
you have no right to do a certain evil to others, to prevent an 
uncertain evil to yourselves. ’ The Catholics, however, are 
told that what they do ask is objected to, from the fear of what 
they may ask ; that they must ao without that which is reason-^ 
oftfe, for fear they should ask what is tmreetsonable.^ ^ I would 
givi^ you a penny (says the miser to the beggar), if I was quite 
sure you would not ask me for half a crown. ’ 

* Nothing, I am told, is now so common on the Continent as to 
hear our Irish policy discussed. Till of late the extent of the dis- 
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abilities was but little understood* and less regarded* partly because 
having less liberty themselves* foreigners could not appreciate the 
deprivations* and partly because the preeminence of England was 
not so decided as to draw the eyes of the world on all parts of our 
system. It was scarcely credited that England* that knight-errant 
abroad* should play the exclusionist at home ; that every where else 
she should declaim against oppression* but contemplate it without 
emotion at her doors. That her armies should march, and her ora- 
tors philippize* and her poets sing against continental tyranny* and 
vet that laws should remain extant* and principles be operative with- 
in our gates* which are a bitter satire on our philanthropy* and a 
melancholy negation of our professions. Our sentiments have been, 
so lofty, our deportment to foreigners so haughty* we have set pp 
such liberty and such morals* that no one could suppose that we 
were hypocrites. Still less could it be foreseen that a great mora- 
list* called Joseph Surface, kept a ** Little Milliner" behind the 
scenes, we too should be found out at length in taking the diversion 
of private tyranny after the most approved models for that amuse- 
ment. • — Letter to Lord Milton^ pp. 50, 51. 

We sincerely hope — we firmly believe — it never will happen ; 
but if it were to happen, why cannot England be just as happy 
with Ireland being Catholic, as it is with Scotland being Pres- 
byterian ?• Has not the Church of England lived side by side 
with the Kirk, without crossing or jostnng, for these last hun- 
dred years? Have the Presbyterian members entered into 
any conspiracy for mincing Bishoprics and Deaneries into Sy- 
nods and Presbyteries ? And is not the Church of England 
tenfold more rich, and more strong, than when the separation 
took place ? But however this may be, the real danger, even 
to the Church of Ireland, as we have before often remarked, 
is the refusal of Catholic Emancipation. 

It would seem, from the phrenzy of many worthy Protestants, 
whenever the name of Catholic is mentioned, that the greatest 
possible diversity of religious opinions existed between the Ca- 
tholic and the Protestant — ^that they were as different as fish 
and flesh — as alkali and acid — as cow and carthorse ; whereas 
it is quite clear, that there are many Protestant sects whose 
difference from each other is much more marked, both in church 
discipline, and in tenets of faith, than that of Protestants and Ca- 
tholics. We maintain that Lambeth, in these two points, is 
quite as near to the Vatican as it is to the Kirk — if not much 
nearer. 

Instead of lamenting the power of the priests over the lower 
orders of the Irish, we ought to congratulate ourselves tb^t 
aH^Influence can affect, or controul them. Is the tiger less 
^f4)midable in the forest, than when he has been caught and 
teivbt to obey a voice, and tremble at an hand,? But we ovei;- 
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rate the power of the priests, if we suppose that the upper 
orders are to encounter all the dangers of treason and rebellion, 
to confer the revenues of the Protestant Church upon their 
Catholic clergy. If the influence of the Catholic clergy upon 
men of rank and education is so unbounded, why cannot the 
French and Italian clergy recover their possessions, or ac- 
quire an equivalent for them ? They are starving in the full 
enjoyment of an influence which places (as we think) all the 
wealth and power of the country at their feet — an influence 
which, in our opinion, overpowers avarice, fear, ambition, 
and is the master of every passion which brings on change 
and movement in the Protestant world. 

^e conclude with a few words of advice to the different 
opponents of the Catholic question. 

To the No^Popenf Fool. 

You are made use of by men who laugh at you, and despise 
you for your folly and ignorance; and who, the moment it 
suits their purpose, will consent to emancipation of the Catho- 
lics, and leave you to roar and bellow No Popery ! to Vacancy 
and the Moon* 

To the No-Popery Ilogtie. 

A shameful and scandalous game, to sport with the serious 
interests of the country in order to gain some increase of public 
power ! 

To the Honest No-‘Popery People. 

We respect you very sincerely — but are astonished at your 
existence. 

7b the Base. 

Sweet children of turpitude, beware ! the old anti-popery 
people are fast perishing away. Take heed that you are not 
surprised by an emancipating King, or an emancipating Ad- 
ministration. Leave a locus jxmiteniice ! — prepare a place for 
retreat — get ready your equivocations and denials. The 
dreadful day may yet come, when liberality may lead to place 
and power. We understand these matters here. It is safest 
to be moderately base — to be flexible in shame, and to be al- 
ways ready for, what is generous, good, and just, when any 
t)iing is to be gained by virtue. 

7b the Catholics. 

Wait. Do not add to your miseries by a mad and desperate 
rebellion. Persevere in civil exertions, and concede all you can 
concede. All great alterations in human affairs are produced by 
compromise. 
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Art. yjll. Speechqf the Right H(mofurableV7iiA.iK^ Huskisson 
in the House of Commons^ \2th May 1826, on the Present State 
qf the Shipping Interest pp. 70. London, 1826. 

T he clamour that the ship-owners are now setting up against 
the relaxations that nave recently been introduced into 
the Navigation Laws, and especially against the RecipwcUy 
Act, seems to us to be altogether destitute of foundation. * 
That the Shipping Interest is, at this moment, involved in con- 
siderable diflSculties, is, we believe, true. But we jdeny that 
any evidence has been produced, to show that these difficulties 
have been occasioned by the measures complained of ; and so 
far indeed from this being the case, it may easily be shown, 
that, had it not been for these measures, the distress of the 
ship-owners would have been considerably greater than it is. 

The complaint of the Shipping Interest is, that, by relaxing 
the Navigation Laws, and admitting foreign vessels into our 
ports, on their paying the same duties that are paid by our 
own, an undue advantage is given to the foreign shipowners, 
who, they affirm, can build, man, and sail their ships at a 
comparatively cheap rate, and that they are, in consequence, 

S lining rapidly upon ours. We shall afterwards show what is 
e real state of the fact with respect to the cheapness of fo- 
reign shipping, and its increase in the commerce of the Em- 
pire. But assuming, for the present, the facts of the case to 
be as the ship-owners represent, the real question to be consi- 
dered is, not whether the Shipping Interest is now depressed 
but. Whether it is more or less depressed than it would have 
been had the measures complained of never been carried into 
effect ? We contend, that though the relaxation in the Navi- 
gation Laws, and the passing of the Reciprocity statute, were 
antecedent to the existing distress, they are not, therefore, to 
be considered as its cause, and that their effect has been to 
lessen, not to add to, its violence. 

Even if our space permitted, it would be unnecessary to en- 
ter upon any long exposition of the causes which contri- 
buted to give an artificial increase to the mercantile marine of 
England during the late war. They have been set in the clear- 
est point of view in the unanswered, because unanswerable, 
speech of Mr fiuskisson on the Navigation Laws, quoted at. 
the head of this article, and the most prominent of them must 

* The Reriprocity system was fii-st introduced in 1823 ; but the sta- 
tute 6th*Geok IV* cep. 1* is the latest and most complete ei^tment on 
the sol^ect* 
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be fresh in the recollection of our readers. With the excep* 
tion of those belonging to Great Britain and America, the 
ships of almost all the commercial countries of the world 
were entirely swept from the sea. We had no competitors in 
the Old World, and might, therefore, dictate such laws as we 
chose for the regulation of our traffic with the different Euro* 
pean states, and enforce their execution by the terror of our 
arms. But in 1815 we found ourselves in an entirely new po* 
sition. The ships of Bussia, Prussia, Holland, France, &c. 
were no longer confined to their harbours; and the flag of 
Hamburgh or Bremen gave ecmal security to the meix^hantman 
as the flag of Great Britain. This increase of foreign compe« 
tition, combined with the cessation of the demand for transports 
at home, and other causes, occasioned a very considerable falling 
off in the demand for merchant ships, both in this country and 
America. Our ship-owners were involved in difficulties which 
were decidedly greater than those by which they are now as- 
sailed. Petition after petition was presented to the House of 
Commons and the Board of Trade, complaining of the de- 
pression of the Shipping Interest. And in 1820, in com- 
pliance with these petitions, Committees were appointed by 
the Houses of Lords and Commons to inquire into the state 
of our foreign trade. Mr Lyall, the present Chairman of 
the Ship-owners, Mr Buckle, Mr Hall, the Secretary to 
the St Catherine’s Dock Companv, and various other gen- 
tlemen intimately connected with tne Shipping Interest, were 
examined by the Committee; and it was on their evidence, 
and in accordance with their suggestions, that Mr Wal- 
lace founded his bills for modifying the Navigation Laws, so 
far. as to place all European countries in amity with Great 
Britain, on the same footing with respect to commerce, and for 
repealing the well-known regulations with respect to the im- 
portation of munierated commodities. * And so satisfied were 
the gentlemen previously referred to of the propriety and bene- 
ficial tendency of these alterations, that, on Mr Wallace’s re- 
tiring from the Board of Trade, a deputation waited upon him 
and presented him an address, subscribed by all the principal 
ship-owners and merchants of London, thanking him — and no 
one has deserved the thanks of the mercantile part of the com- 
munity better than Mr Wallace — ^for the many and great ser- 
vices ne had rendered to commerce and navigation, and parti- 
cularly^ for the changes he had effected in the Navigation Laws ! 

* For an account of the changes effected in the Navigation Laws, 
by the bills introduced by Mr Wallace, see Edinburgh Review, 
No. 76. Art. 11. 
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•*— So much for the share which theorists and visimary cakulators 
had, in the first and greatest of the recent modifications, made 
in what has been rather pompously designated, the Charta 
MoarUirm of England ! 

Besides the regulations which were repealed by the bills in- 
troduced by Mr Wallace, and which had for their object to 
prevent the vessels of any European country importing into 
Great Britain any commodities, except those which were the 
growth or produce of that country, it had been a part of our 
policy to encourage the employment of our shipping by impos- 
ing higher duties on commodities, imported into our harbours 
in foreign vessels, than were imposed on them when imported 
in British vessels, and it had also been customary to charge 
foreign vessels with higher port and light-house duties, &c. 
This system was always loudly complained of by foreigners ; 
but we had little difficulty in maintaining it, so long as the state 
of our manufactures enabled us to disregard the retaliatory 
measures of other powers. But the late unprecedented increase 
of our manufactures for foreign demand, and the natural desire 
of other nations to adopt the same system of monopoly and ex- 
clusion to which— forgetting our free institutions, the perfect se- 
curity of property, and freedom of internal industry we have long 
enjoyed, the ecjuality and fairness of our system of taxation, and 
the absence ot all oppressive feudal privileges— we had falsely 
ascribed our commercial and maritime superiority, compelled us 
to adopt a more enlarged and liberal system. The change on our 
part certainly was not optional ; it was forced upon us by neces- 
sity. After the United States had succeeded in establishing their 
independence, they set about framing a code of Navigation 
Laws ; and it was then we found, that restrictive regulations 
might be wielded by others, and that the same engines by which 
we had formerly laboured to destroy the trade of Holland, might 
be brought to operate, by what we could not well call an unjust 
retribution, against ourselves. According to the system esta- 
blished by the American Congress, it was ruled that all foreign 
ships trading to the United States should pay half a dollar, 
which was afterwards raised to a dollar, per ton duty, beyond 
what was paid by American ships : And further, that goods 
itnported in foreign vessels should pay a duty of 10 per cent, 
over and above what was demandable on the same description 
of goods imported in American vessels. 

This lavr was avowedly levelled against the navigation of 
Great Britain ; though, as it proceeded on the very same prin- 
cipl^S^^h which our Navigation Laws were bottomed, we could 
not iSomplain of its operation! Under these circumstances, it 
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would have been sound policy to have at once proposed an ac« 
commodation ; and instead of attempting to meet retaliation by 
retaliation! to have offered to modify our Navigation Laws, 
in so far as American shipping was concerned, on condition of 
the Americans making reciprocal modifications in our favour. 
We took, however, a different course. We attempted, by every 
means in our power, to counteract the navigation system of the 
United States, without in any degree relaxing our own. But, 
it is unnecessary to say, that we totally failed of our object.' 
And at. length it became obvious to every one, that we had en- 
gaged in an unequal struggle ; and that the real effect of our 
policy was, to give a bounty on the importation of the manu- 
factured goods of other countries into the United States, and 
thus, in the long run, to exclude our own manufactures, as 
well as ships, from the ports of the Republic. So strong, in- 
deed, did the conviction of the necessity of a change ultimate- 
ly become, that in 1815, during the administration of Mr Van- 
sittart and Mr George Rose, against whom, we believe, no 
charge of peculiar deference to visionary ttueories has hitherto 
been preferred, the Reciprocity System was established in the 
trade between this country and the United States ; it having 
been then agreed that, in future, equal charges should be im- 
posed on the ships of either country in the ports of the other, 
and that equal duties should be laid upon all articles the pro- 
duce of the one country imported into the other, whether 
such importation was efrccted in .the ships of the one or the 
other. 

It appears, therefore, that the only great modification that 
has been made in the principle of the old Navigation Laws, 
was made by the bills introduced by Mr Wallace, at the in- 
stigation, and amid the applauses of the merchants and ship- 
owners : And it further appears, that the system of discrimi- 
nating duties to force the employment of British ships was first 
given up, and the Reciprocity System established twelve years 
since, in the most important branch of our commerce, that 
carried on with the United States. What then must be thought 
of the candour of those who now attempt to excite a preju- 
dice against Mr Huskisson, by representing him as the source 
and propounder of all the changes that have ever been made 
in the Navigation Laws ? Had this representation been true, 
it would, no doubt, have raised the Right Hon. Gentleman 
still higher in the estimation of every fair and unprejudiced 
individual. But it is not true; and Mr Huskisson has too 
many and well-founded claims on the public esteem, to ba 
under any temptation to appropriate to himself any part of the 
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credit so justly due to Mr Wallace, or of that which belongs 
to those who can less afford to spare it — Mr Vansittart and 
Mr George Rose. All that Mr Huskisson has really done 
has been, to extend the principles on which his predecessors had 
already acted. He has established between the Northern Powers 
and this country the same system of renprodty which the minis- 
ters of 1815 had established between this country and the United 
States, the only power whose maritime greatness can excite the 
smallest apprehensions in the mind of an Englishman. This is 
aU that Mr Huskisson has done | and it was not choice^ but neces^ 
sity, that compelled him to do this much. As a Minister of Great 
Britain, he would have been highly censurable, bad he made 
any gratuitous concession to foreigners that could possibly in- 
jure any class of persons in this country. So long therefore as 
the Prussians, Swedes, Danes, &c. chose to submit to our 
system of discriminating duties on foreign ships, and on the 
goods imported in them, it was not our part, certainly, to tell 
them that that system was illiberal and oppressive. But when they 
found this out without our telling them; and when they de- 
clared that, unless we modified our restrictions, they would re- 
taliate on our commerce, and either entirely exclude Bri- 
tish commodities from their markets, or load those that were 
imported in British ships with prohibitory duties; would minis- 
ters have been justified had they refusecl coming to an accom- 
modation with them ? Were they to sacrifice the substance to 
the shadow? To turn away some of our very best customers 
because they chose to stipulate that their intercourse with us 
should be conducted either in tbmr ships or in ours, as the 
merchants thought best? 

That this is the true state of the case is known to every 
one who has ever paid the least attentiofi to the subject, and 
who is not infkienced solely by vulgar clamour. We did not 
voluntarily throw away what we might have retained without 
difficulty; but we prudently gave up what was of small value 
in order to retain what was of great value. We preferred, in 
short, admitting Prussian vessel^ on a footing of reciprocity, 
into our harbours, to the risk of being entirely excluded from 
the trade with Prussia. 

That this was the alternative under which the British govern- 
ment agreed to the establishment of the Remprocity System is 

E roved, ;{^oiid all question, by the official documents quoted 
y Mr Huskisson in his speech. The Prussian government 
issued an (>der in Council on the 20th June 1822, by wJ|ich 
lai^e^additknro were made to the port-dues charged on w ships 
brionging to Uiose nations which did not admit Prussian ships. 
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on a footing of reciprocity ; — and it appears from the reports 
of the Consuls at Dantzic, Kdenigsberg, and Memtl, that 
this order had the most injurious operation on British ship- 
ping, The Consul at Memel says, in a letter dated 2 1st August 
1822, that * this difference between British and Prussian ship- 
‘ ping’ (?! e, the difference established by the Decree of 20th of 
June) ^ must drive the carrying trade in British bottoms from 
‘ this port, to the great injury of the British shipping interest ; 

* for about three hundred British vessels, on an average, load 
‘ here annually with timber for Cireat Britain, which, of course, 

* cannot bear such heavy charges, as cargoes consisting of 
‘ grain, flax, hemp, tallow, &c. 8cc., and which are of so much 
‘ more considerable value. The merchants here, who are prin- 
‘ cipally British, have protested against this new regulation, 

‘ .and petitioned the Prussian Government for the repeal 

* thereof.’ 

In consefjnence of these ine.asures of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, the British mercli.'ints and ship-owners immediately ap- 
plied to our Govern nieiit for relief. ‘ We were assailed,’ says 
Mr Huskisson, ‘ with representations from all quarters, con- 

* iiected with the shipping and tr.adeof the country, against the 
‘ heavy charges imposed upon British ships in the ports of 
‘ Prussia. In such circumstances, what course did his Majes- 
‘ ty’s Government take ? We fell it to be our duty, in the first 
‘ instance, to communicate with the Prussian minister in 
‘ this country; and our minister at Berlin was, I believe, 

‘ (dso directed to confer with the Prussian Government on 
‘ tile subject. I myself had a conference with the Prussian 
‘ minister at this court, and I well recollect the substance of 
‘ his reply to me: You have,” he said, “ set us the exam- 

‘ pie, by your port and light charges, and your discriminating 
‘ duties on Prussian ships ; and wc have not gone beyond the 

* limits of that example. Hitherto, wc have confined the in- 

* crease of our port and tonnage charges to ships only ; but it 
‘ is the intention of my Government next year^ ’ (and of this he 
‘ showed me the written proof) ‘ to imitate yon still more closely^ 

< try imposing discriminating duties on the goods imjjorted in your 
^ ships. Our object is a just protection to our own navigation ; 

‘ aiul so long as the measure of our protection does not exceed 

< that which is afforded in your ports to British ships, we can- 
‘ not see with what reason you can complain. ” 

‘ Amiinst such a reply what remonstrance could we, in fair- 
‘ nessf make to the Prussian Government ? We might have 
« addressed ourselves, it may be said by some, to the friendly 
‘ feelings of that Government; — we might have pleaded long 
VOL. XLV. NO. 90. G g 
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‘ usage in support of our discriiuinating duties; — we might 
‘ have urged the advantages which Prussia derived from her 

* trade with England. Appeals like these were not forgot in 
‘ the discussion, but they were of little avail against the fact 
‘ stated by Mr Consul Gibson — that “ the Prussian ship- 

* owners were all going to ruin. ” 

‘ By others it may be said, “ Your duty was to retaliate, by 
‘ increasing your own port charges, and discriminating duties, 

‘ on Prussian shipping. ” I have already stated generally my 
‘ reasons against the policy of this latter course. We were 
‘ not prepared to begin a system of commercial hostility, which, 

‘ if followed up on both sides to its legitimate consequences, 

‘ could only tend to reciprocal prohibition. In this stale of 
‘ things, more prudently, as I contend, we entered upon an 
‘ amicable negociation with the Prussian Government, upon 

* the principle of our treaty with the United States, — that of 
‘ abolishing, on both sides, all discriminating duties on the 
‘ ships and goods of the respective countries in the ports of 

* the other. 

‘ Having concluded an arrangement with Prussia upon this 

* basis, we soon found it necessary to do the same with some other 
‘ of the Northern States. Similar conventions were accordingly 

* entered into with Denmark and Sweden. Reciprocity is tlie 

* foundation of all those conventions ; but it is only fair to add, 

* that they contain other stipulations for giving facility to trade, 

‘ and from which the commerce of this country, I am confident, 

‘ will, in the result, derive considerable advantage. ’ pp. 42, 43. 

Nothing can be more satisfactory, more triumphant, indeed, 
than this statement. — But could ministers have acted differ- 
ently ? Could tlicy rcfu^sc to make the same concessions to 
a friendly power like Prussia, that they had made to the 
United States? And how could they have met the complaints 
of the manufacturers— bod^ at least txi:cntij times greater^ both 
in lumber and importauce^ than the shipping interest — had 
they allowed our commodities to be excluded from such exten- 
sive markets as those of Prussia, Denmark, &c. as they cer- 
tainly would have been, had they refused to act on the fair and 
equitable maxim of doing by others as we would have others to 
do by us ? The Prussians, and other nations bordering on the 
Baltic, do not get a single commodity from Great Britain with 
which they may not be supplied, at a trifling increase of cost, 
either by their own industry or by importation from others. 
We can hardly suppose that our practical men are so very ig- 
norant of practical mailers, as not to know that it has required 
very great firmness on the part of the government of Prussia 
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to prevent the exclusion of British manufactures; and that me- 
morial after memorial has been laid by the native manufacturers 
before them, representing their condition as wretched in the ex- 
treme, ascribing their misery to British competition, and praying 
that all our manufactured products might be prohibited. And 
we would beg to ask, Whether any thing half so effectual could 
have been done to enforce these representations, as a refusal, on 
the part of our government, to make any modifications in the 
vexatious and irritating system of discriminating duties? 

But it is really unnecessary to enlarge on such a subject. 
Had Mr Huskisson acted in any other way than he has done, 
he would have been highly culpable. He had only a choice of 
difficulties ; and he preferred adopting a system which preserved 
free access for the English manufacturer to the markets of 
Prussia, and to the English ship-owners an equal chance with 
the Prussians of being employed in the traffic between the two 
countries, to a system that would eventually, and at no dis- 
tant period, have put an end to all intercourse between the 
two countries, and which had already subjected it to great diffi- 
culties. 

It is idle, therefore, to tell us that the number of Prussian 
and other foreign ships entering our ports, has increased since 
the Reciprocity system was established. Is it not better to main- 
tain a commerce with foreign countries, though it should be 
partially carried on in ships belonging to them, than to be 
wholly excluded from their markets ? No doubt it would have 
been desirable that the Prussians should have received our com- 
modities, allowing us at the same time to dictate the mode in which 
they should be carried to them, and the equivalents brought back. 
But as the Prussians had a shipping interest as well as ourselves, 
which they were resolved to place on the same footing with respect 
to protection on which we had placed ours, were we on that 
account to proscribe all intercourse with them ? Had Mr Hus- 
kisson and his colleagues acted thus, they would have been fitter 
for a cell in Bedlam than for a place in the councils of a great 
manufacturing nation. 

Admitting, therefore, all that the ship-owners have said — ad- 
mitting that the ships of Prussia and other foreign countries, 
with whom we have established a System of Reciprocity, are 
gaining upon us in the intercourse carried on with them — the 
expediency of the course we have followed is not the less 
certain. We chose the least of two evils. The establishment of 
the Reciprocity system was the price we were forced to pay, 
to prevent the exclusion of our manufactures from the ports of 
the United States, Prussia, Sweden, &c. And though it were 

g2 
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true that three- fourths of the trade with these countries should 
in future be carried on by means of foreign ships, still we should 
say — and where is the ship-owner who will venture to dissent 
from the statement? — that it is infinitely more for our advan- 
tage that it should be so carried on, than that it should be pro- 
scribed. 

But what, after all, is the amount of that extraordinary increase 
of foreign shipping frequenting our ports, of which we have 
heard so much ? Let the annexed official statement of the num- 
ber of British and foreign vessels, with their tonnage, &c. en- 
tering our ports in each year from 1814« to 1825, both inclusive, 
answer this (jiicstion. 


An Account of tlie Total Number of Vessels, WMth the amount of their Ton- 
nage, ami the Nnmher of Men and Boys employed in navigating th(^ same 
(iiicludiiig tluur re[)eated voyages), that eiiteriMl inwards into the Ports of 
Gn^at Britain from all parts of the World, in the several yeai*s from 1814 
^ to 1825, both inclusive, distinguishing the Britisli from tlie Foreign. 


YEARS. 

BRITISH. 

FOREIGN. 

TOTAL. 

Vessels 


Mfii. 

Vi'sH. Terns. 

Men. 

Vessel*. 

Tons, 

Men. 

JSlk 

1815. 

1810. 

1817, 

IKia 

1819. 

1820. 
1821. 
J822. 
1823. 
1821. 
1825. 

1 


1 14.019 

120,027 
1 19,779 

131,901 

143,H(X) 

142,160 

iri5,l95 

131,699 

147,603 

151,958 

1 142,923 
' 162,614 

.5,1091566,516 

4,919 673,918 
2,825 317,577 

.3,103 401,792 

5,898 704,511 
3,8.54 478,220 
3,258 408,401 
3,091 366,397 
3,113 419,694 

3,806 .531,674 

5,280, 694,880 
6,561 892,601 

35,581 

.39,058 

22,253 

21,715 

40,690 

29,138 

25,472 

2‘1,100 

25,807 

31,329 

38,662 

148,943 

21,17^1 

21,770 

19,579 

21,870 

26,299 

23,705 

21,814 

21,829 

2.3,325 

21,109 

24,441 

28,347 

2,413,186 

2,667,068 

2,284,167 

2,642,467 

.3,162,290 

2,891,239 

2,678,801 

2,630,210 

2,809,932 

3,(K)3,727 

3,059,129 

.3,679,445 

149,630 

159,085 

142,0.32 

1.56,646 

184,490 

171,298 

160,667 

159,099 

17.3,410 

186,287 

181,585 

211,557 


Oilice of Registrer General of Shipping, 
Custom House, London, 

19lh May 1820. 


Now, from this account it is seen, that the tonnage of all the 
British vessels entered inwards into the difierent ports of the em- 
pire in 1814, amounted to 1,846,670 tons ; and in 1825, two years 
after the Reciprocity system had been established, the tonnage 
of the British ships entering our ports, instead of being dimi- 
nished, as one might suppose had been the case from tne out- 
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cry that has been raised, had increased to 3,786,81 1 tons, be* 
ing an increase of about 50 per cent, on its amount at the for- 
mer period ! And from the same account it appears, that the 
tonnage of the foreign vessels entering llie British ports in I8t4i 
amounted to 566,516 tons, and in 1825 to 892,601 tons. What 
then, may we ask, would the ship-owners have? Is an increase of 
50 per cent, in the amount of our mercantile navy, in the course 
of twelve years, not enough to satisfy their rapacious wishes? 
And must w^e, to gratify their inordinate desires, proscribe the 
trade, with all our best customers, because, in a period of pro- 
found peace, 336,085 tons of foreign shij)ping liave entered 
our ports more than entered them during the last year of 
the war? That such a circumstance should have been made 
a ground of complaint, docs appear passing strange. The 
ordinary topics of vituperation must surely be at a heavy 
discount, when recourse has been had to this. 

That the shipping interest has been involved in considerable 
difficulties during the past }"ear, is true. But is their situation, ^ , 
in this respect, at all peculiar ? Are they worse off than the 
agriculturists or manulacturers? They are de})resscd, because 
ol* previous over trading, and the check given to all sorts of 
industry and speculation by the recoil tliat took place in the 
latter part of 1825, It is not the reciprocity system, but it 
is the revulsion in the money market, and the destruction of 
country bank paper, and fictitious bills, that took place in De- 
cember 1825 and January 1826, and its consequences, that has 
occasioned a decline in the commerce of the country, and, by 
consequence, a diminished demand Ibr ships, and a fall of 
freights. 

But it is said, that the Prussians, Swedes, &c. can build, 
victual, and man ships cheaper than we can do, and that, though 
their competition may not hitherto have produced all the evils 
pictured in the creative fancy of the ship-owuiers, it must do so 
at no distant period. But even if this statement were true, what 
would it avail ? We say again, as we said before, that it is bet- 
ter — incomparably better — that our intercourse with foreign 
nations should be carried on exclusively, if it must be so, in 
their ships, than that it should be j)ut a stop to, which it cer« 
tainly would be, were we to persevere in the system of discri- 
minating duties. We take leave, how'cver, to doubt the whole 
statement. We do not believe that the Prussians, or any fo- 
reign nation, can build and man ships cheaper than ourselves. , 
And we found this opinion, not on any speadative or visionary 
hypothesis^ but on the evidence of Mr John Hall, a practical 
gentleman of the highest respectability, who has been all his 
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life intimately connected with the shipping interest, and who 
has been recently appointed to the responsible situation of Se- 
cretary to the New, or St Catherine’s Dock Company. Let 
us then hear what Mr Hall has to say on this question. 

* Much, ’ says he, ‘ of the eiToneous impression which exists upon 
this subject, (tlio comparative cheapness of foreign sliipping,) may be 
ti*aced to the mode of estimating the cost of vessels built in foreign 
countries as com]:)are(l with those built here. It lias been usual to make 
a comparative estimate between tlic cost of Britisli and foreign ships ac- 
cording to the rate ton, without referring to the fact, tliat abroad, the 
admeasured tonnage of a ship represents her burthen ; whereas, accord- 
ing to our mode of admeasurement, a vessel built in this countiy of 1 50 
tons register, and by which tonnage the price for building is agreed upon, 
will burthen about tuns, b(‘ing nearly one-half more than her regis- 
ter tonnage. Vessels of a larger description, burthen more in propor- 
tion to their tonnage than that already stated ; 1 have known vessels of 
400 tons register, carry mixed cargoes of BOO tons. It is a curious fact, 
that a ship, whi(‘h, in the port of London, was put iiit*) dock fiir the 
pui’pose of being rais(*d upon, so as to increasij her capa(‘ity ol’ stowage, 
before going into tlock, adiueasured more than after she had been raised 
upon, altliougb by those means slie acquired the capacity of carrying 
nearly 100 tuns more than she could liave done previously to such alter- 
ation. On re-survey, she measured less when she came out of dock, 
than under her old register, although 100 tons larger. 

‘ 'riiis is attributable to the inoile of admeasurement prescribed by the 
Act of Parliament, the real depth of the vessid is not taken, hut is as- 
certained aititicially, as compared with her breadth. I'he ship in ques- 
tion ill being raised upon was rather naiTowetl in her width ; the conse- 
quence of which was, that the incretisi’d depth of hold not being in- 
cluded in the calculation of her tonnage, she became less in tonnage by 
admeasurement to what she was at the time of the original register being 
granted. The mode of admeasurement adoptt*d in Holland and France, 
gives the hurthen of the ship, and her capacity of stowage, as nearly as 
possible, so that in the relative* calculation, and the estimate of British 
ship-building per ton, we ought to deduct nearly one half ; as, for in- 
stance, a brig of 150 tons register, built at the rate of 12/. per ton, will 
carry 220 ; therefore, in point of fact, her cost at per ton huithen is only 
8/. per ton. To the British vessel, therefore, I will compare a vessel 
built in Holland, (that being the country we have always most feared as 
rival carriers,) and take a brig of 150 tons burden, recollecting that the 
admeasurement conforms thereto ; such a vessel, with one suit of sails, 
cannot he built there under 18,000 florins, to which must be added the 
fir slieathing, if she is iiitendetl tor a long voyage and an additional suit 
of sails, which would c*ost 3,000 guilders more ; if copi^er-bolted and 
coppered, 0,000 guilders additional, making fdlugether 27,000 guilders, 
or eqiial to 1 00 guildf*rs per ton, which, at th(» exchange of par, is about 
17/. lOs, per ton, or 2,025/, Now, a British brig of about 110 to 115 
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toriB, which in burthen is equal to the Dutch biig of 150 tons burilien, 
might be built and fitted in the couiitiy at the same price. A brig, of 
lli(i like bui’then co])pered in France, would cost about 56,000 francs, 
which at par is about 2,400/., or about IG/. pen* ton, or 30 shillings per 
ton less than in Holland, wjigc^s being lower in France is the reason of 
the difference. The idea with respect to the clu»ap mode of building abroad 
is therefore erroneous; for although it is admitted, that vessels in Norway 
and the Baltic ports cfin be built cheaper, materials being m\u*er at liaml, 
it must not be forgotten, that ships in Norway ai*e ]»rim*:pally built of fir, 
and possess no durability ; and tliat vessels huHt hi the IJdJfic loill not last 
the tune, 7 /or bear the wear nor tear, that a sh/p h/dlt hi this coiinlry, or 
in Holland or in Hranee, /vill do. In respect to the fittiiig out, there are 
only two articles of stores which, at present, are not (*qually dear in Hol- 
land and I'raiice, as they are in tins country. Shipjnng beef can he pur- 
chased in this country at about -l^d. per pound, and the very best salted 
meat, at 1 00 lbs. per barnd, imdiidhig brine, about 02s. the ban-el ; so 
that our shipping in point of vit‘tualling labour under no disadvantage ; 
and as to other stores our ships have the same nutans of acquiring tlumi 
abroad as the foreigner, and for the purposes of I'oreign navigation pro- 
duce etpial advantages. \Viq»’<‘s to foreign seamen upon loner voyages are 
ecpial with those paid to tlie crews c»f our ships ; tlie creu-s of th(*ir large 
ships are often composed of more iiicni in projmrtion to the tonntige than 
ours ; w(^ have on our si<le also tln‘ advantage of dospatcli, wlilch, upon a 
long voyage, as, for instance, to the East Indies, 1 should certainly con- 
sider as four to lhn*e, nani(‘ly, that a British ship, a Danish, Swedish, 
Uussiaii, Dutch, or French ship, engaged in voyages to tlie Fast Indies, 
the first would make four v^oyages to three performed by the foreigner ; 
ill addition to wliich, the* lower }»reiiiiiim of insurance paid u])ou British 
shipping, to what is paid by a foreign bottom, must be consideroel. A 
preferences also a])pears to exist in favour of Brilisli ships when loading 
at distant ports ; and it is an indisymtable fact, that the freights by alien 
ships on those voyages liave latteirly been liigber than by British ships on 
voyages of similar length. Cai-gocs convej^nl by British ships are less 
subject to average, and complaints of pilferage on board an English 
ship seldom or ever occur . — I am therefore of opinimt the alarm is ima* 
GiNAitY, and that we 7nay compete with fo/cUjn navigation, a/ul have 7io- 
thing to fear froin a7iy attemjd that may he made to rival us hi our Hrh 
tisli earrying trade. 1 have not named the Americans, as it is I believe 
admitted they sail quite as expensively as w'e do. If what has been sta- 
ted should not be considered sidlicieiit to allay tlu* alarm which has been 
excited, I hope those who may not be satisfied will have the goodness 
to* exyilain satisfactorily, why tlie carrying trade of Europe has not l>(»en 
monopolized by the Noi-theni Fowei-s, whose shipping, it is admitted, 
can be built cheaper than that of any other country — if tliey cannot <lo 
this, the argument has proved too much, and sliows that no real founda- 
tion exists for any alarm. ’ {flail on the Warehousing System and Na- 
vigation Laws, jvp. 31-32. 

In every point of viewy therefore, in wliich this qucblion can 
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be placed^ tlxe wisdom of the course pursued by Ministers, 
and the groundlessness of the complaints made against it, ap- 
pear most obvious. We do therefore trust, that they will 
continue resolutely to act on the principles they have laid down. 
The clamour that has been raised against them, destitute as it 
is of even the shadow of a foundation, must speedily subside. 
And we are satisfied that the period is not far distant, when 
even the ship-owners will be ready to acknowledge the expe- 
diency of the alterations which the force of circumstances 
have compelled them to make in the old Navigation Laws of 
the country. 

If, however, a concession must be made to the clamour and 
entreaties of the shipping interest, we would beg to suggest, that 
it should be made rather by reducing, or even totally repeal- 
ing, the existing duty on Canada timber, than by trenching 
on the principles of the Reciprocity System. We admit that 
this plan is liable to many objections; but, on the whole, it 
appears to us decidedly less objectionable than any other that 
has been proposed. The reduction or repeal of the duty on 
Canada timber involves only a change in the existing regula- 
tions with respect to the colony trade ; whereas any modification 
of the Reciprocity System must be a hostile measure directed a- 
gainst the commerce and navigation of other countries, which 
could not fail to lead to retaliatory proceedings on their part. 
It is true, that a reduction of the duties on Canada timber would 
have the effect to load our markets with a very inferior arti- 
cle; but if the clamours of the ship-owners are to be appeased, 
this will be found to be, after' all, the least expensive method 
of doing it. 


Art. IX. 1. The Beport made to his Majesty wuhr a Commis- 
sion^ authorizwg the Cowmissianers to make certain Inquiries re- 
specting the Court of Chancery. London. J. W. and T. 
Clarke. 1826. 

2. Comideratimts suggested Inj the above Beport London. 
Hatchard and Son, Picadilly. 1826. 

3. Obsetvations on the Actual State of* the English Lau\% of Beal 
Property^ with the Outlines of a Code. By James Humphreys 
Esq. Barrister. London. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

administration of Justice is the point, at which the Go- 
ternment of a country comes most frequently in contact 
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with the People ; and accordingly, when that is skilfully and 
impartially conducted— and, wc must add, with a reasonable 
degree of cheapness and exiicdition — content and satisfaction 
will always appear as the habitual feelings, and disturbance or 
excess only as occasional disordci’s. Our readers will recol- 
lect, that Lord Clarendon, in his great historical and philoso- 
phical deduction of the causes which led to the civil wars 
expressly dates the origin of a settled and rooted animosity 
against the King’s government, from the period when an o- 
pinion began to prevail, that the |)rineiplcs and practice of the 
Law itself had been made to bend to courtly interference and 
solicitation. — So unbearable is that tyranny, which consists 
either in having no certain rules of living, or in beiii'f com- 
pelled to feel that their application is Ihicluating ami capri- 
cious ! Even in our own times, has any tnan ever doubted 
that the main cause of the violence and disorder, so frequently 
noticed and lamented in Ireland, is the distrust of the great 
body of the people in the impartial administration of the Laws 
and the alienation and hostility which they consequently feel 
to the whole system ? or how long, even in this country, would 
our habits of subordination and resj)cct for legal authority, 
survive the general conlidence in the jjurily and fairness of 
our tribunals ? 

These considerations arc indeed so obvious, that they have 
occurred to every one who has at all attended to the subject. 
It has been well observed, that all the costly apparatus of Go- 
vernment — the Crown— the Navy— the Army — 'Paxes- Parlia- 
ments— Powers and Privileges, arc really of very little other use 
than to maintain the 'Pwelvc Judges in due authority at West- 
minster. Cromwell, with all the energy and terrors of his go- 
vci-nment, felt himself bound to conform to this prevalent and 
fiivourite opinion of the country. If he had been merely a bad 
man, he would have been content to fill the judgment-seat with 
pliable and accommodating sycophants, ready to assist in the 
extension and consolidation of his power. But Cromwell, who 
with all his faults, had the spirit of an Englishman, preferred* 
as is well known, the services of Sir Matthew Hale, who de- 
clined acknowledging his title, to those of more obsequious 
persons— telling that great Judge, that, although his conscien- 
tious scruples would not allow him formally to acknowlc<l<i-e 
his authority, he must proceed to administer justice in his own 
way, with that intelligence and purity which had uniformly 
distinguished his course. Napoleon too, tlie imitator as it has 
been said of Cromwell, in the midst of his violent and splendid 
career, found time to digest and new-model the Law ; and has 
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left behind him a proof of his deep feeling of its importance, 
w^hich, we may venture to predict, will survive, when the most 
brilliant of his victories shall have been forgotten — or, accord- 
ing to the expression attributed to himself, that he will go 
down to posterity with the Code in his hand. 

And here we may observe, in passing, that the principal part 
of the machinery by which tlie connexion between law and the 
people iseflected in this county — we mean the Trial by Jury — 
is, apart from all its other merits, the most powerful engine 
that was ever devised to secure the permanency and popularity 
of a Government. It is not only that a large portion of the 
people is thus introduced to a practical acquaintance with the 
laws, — and that too, where they appear in their most attractive 
shape, from the fairness, candour, and publicity with which 
they are administered, — but self-importance and vanity are 
gratified by an opinion, created by this exercise of duty, that 
they who are engaged in it not only contribute to the support 
of public afiUirs, but actually form a part of those who are 
intrusted with their management. For this reason probably, 
in conjunction, no doubt, with a sense of obligation, men are 
uniformly found to submit, in the exercise of tin’s function, to 
privations and inconveniences of very considerable amoiinl. 
Never, w'c will venture to say, was there an instance ofso-mnch 
willing and cheerful alacrity in the discharge of any other 
anxious aiul laborious duty : And this alone, if other examples 
were w^anting, would be sufficient to show that our institutions, 
in general, arc favourably viewed from their apparent connexion 
with this prominent and familiar branch of them, with w hich all 
the rest is felt to be amalgamated and virtually bound up. Nor 
shall we be easily persuaded to discredit the lofty commenda- 
tions so ol’ten bestowed 14)011 the self-sustaining power of the 
llritish Constitution, nor the proud predictions of its immortali- 
ty, as long as this favourite and truly democratic jiart of our 
system is not perverted from its original })urposcs, or over- 
whelmed and borne down by surrounding corruptions. Jjul 
we hasten from these preliminary observations -and enter at 
once upon the task we have iiow^ assigned ourselves, which 
is, to throw together some remarks upon the state of our whole 
jurisprudence, and to do every endeavour to keej) alive that 
spirit of vigilance and inquiry which has been lately excited 
by proceedings both in and out of Parliament, and whicli, we 
would fain hope, will not be allowed to sleep again, till it has 
done its work of illumination and reform. 

In the last century but one, llie\([^orruption or Subserviency 
of the Judges was one principal subject of complaint; at pre- 
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sent, the first is not heard of— and the other but little : But the 
distinguishing and prevailing evil is the inability of the Courts 
of Justice, as they now exist, or have been recently adminis- 
tered, to transact with reasonable expedition and cheapness, 
the judicial business of the country. Whether this has arisen 
from a gradual deterioration of the law itself, dilated and 
swollen into a mass so enormous, by multitudinous, and, of 
necessity, somew'hat conflicting decisions, or by tlie injurious 
effects of crude, partial, and inconsiderate legislation, or whe- 
ther the legal establishment of the country is no longer ade- 
quate to its increased wealth, populatk)ii, and consequent de- 
mands for justice, we shall not here stop to iiupjire. Cer- 
tain, however, it is, that it is but an indifferent coin})liuient to the 
spirit of iinprovemeiu in its api)licar!on to th.is great and })ara- 
mount department, that whereas in every other branch of art 
and science, tlie most rapid strides liave been made towards 
perfection, the science of Jurisprudence (if iiuieed its })rcsent 
state in this country yet entities it to that apj^ellation), has 
liardly been even approaching with any steady or persevering 
effort to simplify and reduce the whole into a connected and 
intelligible system,* Since tlie celebrated statute of Frauds 
and Perjuries, which has certainly been eminently successful, 
and of which, if w^e mistake not, it has been affirmed that every 
line is worth a subsidy, hardly an attempt has been made to 
bring Legislation to bear upon the formal acts and contracts of 
mankind. In the Courts of Equity successive Chancellors may, 
indeed, have formed lor themselves a setof principles, which those 
who come after them may observe, if they think proper, but from 
which they are at liberty to depart wh«*never they deliberately 
dissent from the judgment of their predecessors. But there is 
no immemorial rule - no statute — no code, in short, which those 
Judges must recognise, or are bound to obey. Even in the 
courts of common law, the decisions, however binding upon 
the parties, are not held to constitute the law', but are viewed 


* The popularity w'liicli lias attended Mr Poofs reforms, tends very 
strongly to show the opinion entertained of the defects wo have been 
pointing out, and the anxiety which prevails on the subject. Ilia prin- 
cipal measure (the Jury Bill), is, in truth, purely instrumental, and af- 
fects the machinery only, and in some respects, so far as it regai-ds .Spe- 
cial Juries, very questionably. It is the sense of the mischief, rather 
than the supposed value of what has been done, w'liicli has created the 
feeling. The improvemimt in the manner of striking special juries is ob- 
vious ; — ^the clmngc in the summoning is useful in political cases ; but 
in these there should never be a special jury at all. 
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merely as expositions of that law, which however is, in most 
cases, no where to be found in a more authoritative shape 
than in those very decisions, which are, at all times, ques- 
tionable, and may be reversed. 

It is, however, a matter of no small surprise, that whilst 
the accumulation of business, from the increase of popula- 
tion, trade, and wealth, is so great, the legal establishment 
is (with one single exception) upon the same scale as it was 
five hundred years ago. Twelve was the number of Judges 
at that, and at a still more remote period — and it is so still. 
Sir E. Coke, as Sir W. Blackstone informs us, discovered abun- 
dance of mystery in this particular number ; — Twelve Tribes 
of Israel — Twelve Apostles — the Laws of the Twelve Tables, 
and so forth ! It is jmsible^ tliat there may be persons even 
now, who, in support of what is, may not disdain the aid of these 
happy analogies ;* but to those who are in the habit of compar- 
ing the means with the end, it must seem strange that the 
very same number should still be supposed capable of trans- 
acting the legal concerns of the country, tliough they may 
have increased five hundred, or, perha|)s, a thousand fold, 
within the period alluded to. Twelve formed the complement 
of Judges for the four principal courts of the kingdom, when 
their leisure was such as to admit of their hearing the adverse 
litigants state their complaint and defence in their own unin- 
formed and untechnical language, and to assist them in the 
merely preliminary business of reducing their statements into 
the orderly form of legal proceedings. Twelve was supposed 
to be the appropriate complement, when the infinite variety of 
questions depending upon our foreign and domestic Commerce 
was unknown ; when the doctrine of Bankruptcy, with its fruit- 
ful sources of litigation, had not been heard of ; when there 
were no Poor laws, with their hopeful progeny of decisions,— 
no Appeals from summary convictions before Magistrates, con- 
stituting so considerable an item in the present amount of busi- 
ness for the principal Court, — few informations for breaches of 
Revenue laws, and no Cases (which we think indeed a very ques- 
tionable employment for persons in their situation) for their 
opinion upon matters connected with that subject. To this may 
be added the abolition of certain courts, with their appropriate 
jurisdictions, which, whilst they existed, diminished, in a cer- 
tain degree, the labour of the rest, by dividing it with them. 

Nor, whilst the same number of persons is destined to per- 
form a continually increasing quantity of work, has there been 
a corresponding care to secure, in the persons appointed, the 
most efficient service. A notion, on the contrary, seems to have 
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been growing into fashion, within these last twenty or twenty- 
five years more particularly, that there is something peculiar in 
the requisites for Judicial employment, as distinguished from 
every other department of public or private business. General- 
ly speaking, skill, supported by vigour and activity, is required 
for any work of importance. It seems, however, to have been 
discovered, amongst the knowing in such matters, that judicial 
fitness begins at the very period when fitness for every other 
employment is universally admitted to end. Experience, and 
discretion, and gravity have their value, no doubt, and their 
appropriate praise ; but whilst bodily labour must be under- 
gone, and that, too, to an extent not exceeded in any liberal 
occupation whatever; in a word, whilst the fullest exercise of 
undiminished powers both of body and mind is absolutely de- 
manded, it does seem like treating the public with rather too 
little ceremony to call persons into their service at a time, when 
individuals would cease to employ them, from an opinion of 
their failure and decline. The Austrians were beaten out of 
their long continued preferenceofmerc experience and authority 
by a course of dear-bought experience, which, at length, taught 
them that their Aloinzis, their Wurmsers, and their IJeau- 
lieus, at the age of seventy, were actually less fit for service 
than men of half that age. It may be, for any thing we know, 
a fit arrangement hereafter, to provide a Council of Elders in 
the law, who may deliberately watch over the proceedings 
of the different courts, and sit in judgment on them. But whilst 
the present arrangement continues, and the pressing demands 
of the country require despatch, wx must prefer resorting to 
natural means ; — the eniployment of i)crsons who are not only 
willing, but aide to work. We say then that the public has a 
right to expect the service of the most efficient men ; and if 
those persons cannot now be obtained, a higher price must 
be olfered to tempt them ; tor we liold it to be of all parsi- 
mony the most misplaced, and, in the end, the most adverse 
to its professed object, to stunt and strain the growth of judicial 
excellence. 

These observations, however, have no longer any bearing 
on the question. Since the increased provision has lately been 
made by Parliament, it will be indeed surprising, if an offer 
of a judicial situation should, hereafter, be often rejected. 
Nor do we know that it ever has been the case. For really 
there seems to have been (as we have just observed) an an- 
xiety to prove to the world, that, of all mankind, a lawyer 
alone is imperishable. At seventy, seventy-five, or even eighty. 
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these persons are supposed to be fit for their most arduous and 
responsible duties, though there is not one grocer or mercer 
in a hundred who does not retire, from a modest sense of in- 
capacity and unfitness, before the earliest of those periods. To 
speak of persons, now living, who, from any cause, maybe sup- 
posed to be of doubtful pretensions to their situation, would 
be invidious, as it surely is unnecessary ; and we are most 
ready to admit that some of them are exceptions to the ge- 
neral rule. But two Judges, now no more, we will venture 
to mention, because in eminent legal attainments they have 
never been surpassed, and distinguished services they cer- 
tainly did perform for the public, notwithstanding the disad- 
vantage of too late an appointment. Sir Alan Chambre, and 
Sir George Wood were, we believe, about as near the age 
of seventy as sixty, when they were raised to the Bench ; that 
is, they began their truly useful and honourable career about 
tlm very time when they ought to have been entitled to an 
easy and dignified retreat, alter twenty years service, during 
the last period of their lives. It has indeed been said, aiul 
we suspect with some truth, that the latter, after one eye was 
lost entirely and the other seriously allected, with his hearing 
much impaired, and his hands so crippled with the gout, as to 
be disabled from writing, was forcibly continued in office -(that 
office being no less than to sit in judgment upon the lives and 
fortunes of his fellow-subjects), notwithstanding earnest solicita- 
tions, on his own j)art, to retire. We again repeat, that we would 
by no means insinuate that these distinguished and meritorious 
Magistrates did not deserve ’well of the country. We know, 
on the contrary, that they did ; but we also know that the 
country ought to have derived still more benefit from them, by 
the employment of their great and excellent (|iialities, before 
they were impaired by time. ISir William Grant did, indeed, 
set a splendid example of a retreat made in the full vigour of 
Ills faculties, and the full zenith of his fame, before any person, 
except liimself, could suspect that there was the slightest failure 
or decline. But examples of this sort are rare, and above 
general imitation. In truth, it may be affirmed, that if, on the 
one hand, the appointment has been absurdly and even ludi- 
crously delayed, the duty of retirement from office has been 
equally neglected. A man is the last to perceive his own im- 
perfections ; his friends are desirous to conceal them ; and to 
bring them distinctly before the public, is an office ungracious 
in the extreme. Nay, w^e find that, when this is done, by a 
petition presented to the House of Commons, stating one fact 
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perfectly decisive (we mean that the age of a learned judge * 
of the sister kingdom was then above eighty, and that tlic ne- 
cessary infirmities of that age had actually overtaken him), the 
hint, thus broadly and distinctly given, has not been taken. 
The retiring pension has been increased, with the express view 
of operating as a temptation ; but whilst there exists such a dif- 
ference between the salary in and out of office, as there is at 
present, it will not be found to answer the purpose. General 
rules, we are quite aware, cannot be a))plicable to every case, 
and it is in vain to expect it ; but whilst the appointment of 
judges remains in the breast of a single person, who may exer- 
cise it most fantastically, and cannot be controlled, we think it 
much better, by specific regulation, to prevent ihe continuance 
in judicial office beyond a given period (as in some parts of the 
United States of America), rather than leave the matter to the 
exercise of a mischievous, because irresponsible, discretion in 
the one instance, and a blindness and incapacity to discover 
when the period of unfitness has arrived, in the other. 

The increase of business in the Courts of Common Law, 
generally, has been noticed, and may be accounted for by the 
altered state of the country. The unequal pressure upon those 
Courts is, to a certain extent, unavoidable, though the peculiar 
constitution and exclusive nature of tw^o of them (the Court of 
Excheciuer and the Court of Common Pleas), does certainly 
contribute towards it. Wherever there is, already, the greatest 
quantity of business, there is sure to be more — and this is natu- 
ral, and of course. Fashion determines the preference in 
this case as much as any other; and w^e (juestion whether the 
utmost industry and labour of the meritorious Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench can keep it dowm. If not, we agree in 
the opinion expressed (by Mr liirkensteth) before the Chancery 
Commissioners, that fresh tribunals should be, trom time to time, 
established, until that object is eflected. To meet the alleged in- 
crease in the Court of Chancery, a new Judge has been ap- 
pointed ; and though, according to the authority of the Head of 
that Court and of the law, the measure has failed of success, we 
have the authority of one of the most extensive practitioners (Mr 
Heald) for the assertion, that the tleputy has decided almost all 
the causes which, for some years past, have been brought to 
any decision at all ! The increase of the quantity of business 
coining into that Court, or at least remaining in it, when 
once got in, is so great as not only to excite surprise, but 
almost to stagger belief. The following is the account in the 


* Lord Norbury, 
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bank, standing in the name of the Accountant-General of the 
Court of Chancery, at different periods during the last hundred 
years. 


* 1726. 

- 

L74 1,000 

1730. 

- 

1,607,000 

1740. 

- 

1,295,000 

1760. 

- 

3,093,000 

1780. 

- 

7,120,000 

1800. 

- 

17,563,000 

1805. 

- 

21,000,000 

1810. 

• 

25,000,000 

1815. 

- 

32,618,000 

1820. 

- 

34,208,000 


1825. . 39,174,000 

That this may still increase to any assignable extent, from 
the double operation of a jurisdiction limited only by discre- 
tion, and an accumulation ‘ of matters and things ’ (in the 
phraseology of that court) sometime or other, nobody knows 
when to be disposed of, is suflicieiitly apparent. But that an 
attempt ought to be made cither to abridge the jurisdiction, or 
expedite the proceeding, or to do both, will, we presume, 
hardly be denied. I low far any steps have been taken towards 
this desirable end, we shall see hereafter. 

The commendations bestowed, chiefly, it must be admitted, 
by lawyers, upon that system from which they derive most of 
their importance, and all their emolument, though not quite 
disinterested, have been constant and liberal in the extreme. 
For our own part, we can scarcely join in tliis chorus of pane- 
gyric, until we find that a person of moderate fortune may 
adventure upon the asseition of his rights, without the hazard 
of encountering such inconvenience, as would induce any rea- 
sonable man to decline the experiment. To tell the people of 
this country that the Courts of Justice are open to their com- 
plaints, and that every man is, in the eye of the law, equal, 
however true in principle and theory, is so utterly at vari- 
ance with facts, as to have become, in reality, a cruel and 
insulting mockery. Horne Tooke’s famous reply, when told 
that the Courts of England were always open — ‘ and so is 


* Lord Eldon and Mr Peel, upon penising this statement, may per- 
haps congratulate each other, and think it a proof of such an increase 
of business as renders it impossible to despatch it. But it may be 
hinted, on the other hand, tliat the same quantity coming in, and nothing 
going outt would account for the accumulation in a manner quite as sa- 
tisfactory. 
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‘ the London tavern — to those who can pay, * has lost none of 
its point or application. It has been said that men, capa- 
ble of such purposes, have found an uniform application to the 
Law, and an uncompromising enforcement of its rules, the 
very best means of gratifying spleen and resentment, and of 
perpetrating injustice and oppression upon inferiors and de- 
j^endents, mat malignity itself could devise. If the poorest man 
in this country could indeed contrive to bring before the ap- 
propriate tribunal his claim or demand, whatever it might 
be, in a shape fit for decision, the chance of success, in 
his case, would, we doubt not, be equal to that of the proudest 
nobleman. But to that point, unfortunately, he cannot ar- 
rive. Practically, the law is not open to him. To contest 
questions of disputed property, is, as the matter now stands, 
a luxury — a privilege — an indulgence for those who are so far 
at ease in their circumstances, as to have a certain superfluity 
for the purchase of expensive gratifications. And ilj as we 
fear must be admitted, these observations are applicable to the 
present means of procuring redress in any Court, to the state of 
the Court of Chancery they are applicable infinitely more. No 
respectable practitioner in that Court, we will venture to say, 
would recommend any client to insist there in a demand even for 
so considerable a sum as five hundred pounds ; but would advise 
him to forego his claim, however well-founded, rather than in- 
cur the expense, and the waste of patience and comfort, which 
must accompany his success. The truth of these observations 
has been, indeed, long notorious and familiar to die suitors 
in that Court. It has, however, been pressed upon public 
attention, by the emergency continually increasing — by a tacit 
admission implied by the appointment of a Vice-Chancellor — 
by the arrangement made for the disposal of the arrear of 
business in the House of Lords — and lastly, by the renewed 
discussions and statements made in the House of Commons, 
until, at length, concealment and denial have become impos- 
sible, and a total neglect of the subject imprudent. The ap- 
pointment of a Commission, whose Report appears at the head 
of this article, has been the consequence. 

If, in the discussion, and still more in the adjustment of any 
of these subjects to which the attention of the Commissioners 
was called, we affected to say that there were but slight diffi- 
culties, we should hold the language of ill-advised and short- 
sighted persons. Should any man entertain this opinion, let 
him reflect upon the fate of the attempt to introduce synony- 
mous English phrases, in the place of the old barbarous names 
for process — such as Ca: Sa, Fe : Fa, and so forth ; — an attempt, 

VOL. XLV. NO. 90 . H h 
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which, from the intractable nature of habit in such things, pe- 
rished in its very conception, however reasonable the end pro- 
posed might appear to be, and however easy its execution. But 
what object truly desirable, we ask, can be obtained without en- 
countering difficulties? And what greater benefit can possi- 
bly be proposed than the administration of equal justice upon 
terms accessible to every subject of the realm ?— or, if that be 
a forlorn hope, to remove some portion of the just and grievous 
obloquy which now attaches to a country above all others 
boastful of its institutions, — that (if not in all) in one Court at 
least, which usurps authority and domineers over all the rest, 
and is gradually, though not slowly, sweeping into its grasp 
the property of the country, the attainment of justice is not 
jytaoticabk for the great body of those who stand most in need 
of its support and protection ? Nor shall we allow ourselves 
to be put down by the ancient and profound maxim — that it is 
wisest to leave matters well when they are so. True : But they 
are not well; and it is precisely for that reason that an effort 
should be made to mend them. That which, under certain cir- 
cumstances, is dangerous, because, uncalled for and unneces- 
sary innovation, is, in other circumstances, rational and pru- 
dent experiment. But, from whatever quarter the light of 
improvement may break out, we are persuaded tbat mere 
practical lawyers will never accomplish this great work. How- 
ever fit an ingredient a certain proportion of such persons 
may form in that future commission, which is destined to pro- 
duce the desired good, sure we are that there must be a large 
infusion of a very different description of persons from those 
who are wise only according to autliority — of men of more 
enlargement and comprehensiveness of habit and acquirement, 
if not of intellect, than those who are trained in one particu- 
lar system, and who are, at once, staggered and perplexed 
where there is no precedent on the file to guide and direct 
them. 

But however the Chancery Commission may have been com- 
posed, it has, after lucubrations bearing no very contemp- 
tible proportion to the prescribed period for the acquisition 
and digestion of the law, at length produced its learned la- 
bours. Of the contracted and limited nature of the inquiry 
proposed for that commission, we have taken notice on a for- 
mer occasion : * and the Report made has been in no respect 
different from the anticipations resulting from its particular for- 
mation and prescribed line of duty. Giving, as we do, the 


* January 1825. 
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fullest credit for labour and industry, which we know to have 
been bestowed by several members of the Commission to their 
very ^reat personal inconvenience, we must observe, that what- 
ever is pnmosed is not in the nature of a remedy, but of a pal- 
liative* The speeding a cause, by bringing the defendant into 
Court sooner, and letting him, in certain instances, sooner out 
of it, comes only to this, — ^that whereas a Chancery suit now 
lasts twenty years (and we give that Court every possible 
advantage by the supposition), and costs 5000/., the altera- 
tions and amendments proposed may have the effect, perhaps, 
of reducing the duration to nineteen years and a half, and 
the cost to the sum of 4750/., or thereabouts ! But upon the 
great and leading points, not a word. No inquiry (com- 
municated at least) into the conflicting jurisdictions of the 
Courts of Equity and Common Law, and particularly the as- 
sumed power of depriving the plaintiff at law of the benefit of 
his judgment, when at great, and, perhaps, ruinous cost, he 
shall have acquired it. No hint of their opinion as to the ade- 
quacy of the present tribunals (Mr Peel would not allow them, 
if so disposed, for a moment to inquire whether the Judges 
had done their duty) to meet the pressing demands of the 
country, supposing the quantity of business to remain as 
it is. No attempt to define and limit the grasping and inde- 
finite authority of this transcendant Court. Nothing with re- 
spect to Bankruptcy, except some recommendations, which, if 
adopted, seem likely, by general assent, to increase litigation, 
and add to the labour of the Court. Nothing as to the present 
state of real property (which, if reduced to any thing deserv- 
ing the name of law or system, would give tlie Courts of E- 
quity more leisure for the despatch of business) more efficient 
or consolatory than an intimation, that his Majesty might, per- 
haps, do no harm if he should refer to some man, or body of 
men (probably conveyancers), the examination of the follow- 
ing question, — Whether any thing can be done to amend the 
law of real property ? which recommendation the Commission- 
ers have actually had the unparalleled boldness and strength 
of nerve to make. ^ These things, with many others which 
might be mentioned, remain untouched. It must also have 

♦ < We venture to submit to your Majesty s consideration, whether 
^ it might not be proper to commit to competent persons the task of ex- 
^ amlnlng this part; of the law, with a view to deteimining if any im- 
^ provement may safely be made in it, which might lessen the expense, 
* and nan'ow the field of litigation respecting the transfer of property. ’ 
— Ch, JRep. 
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been a matter of some surprise to those who formed any hopes 
of real amendment from the Report, that the Attorney-Creneral, 
in his well-considered speech of three hours, forgot (we must 
presume) to say one word as to how much he proposed to ef- 
fect by legislation, and how much was to be left to the simple 
order of the Lord Chancellor. We strongly suspect, that, 
with the exception of creating fresh patronage, for which pay- 
ment is to be provided, his Lordship, if he had thought fit, 
might have anticipated the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners, by orders of his own, some twenty years ago. 

The publication of this Report, however, has been the signal 
for preparation on the part of many persons whose attention has 
been thus called to the subject. Some of these performances 
are already before the public, and others, we know, are in a state 
of forwarciness ; and by their means a spirit of inquiry will be 
kept alive, which, we trust, has already gone too far to be stop- 
ped. Amongst the rest a Pamphlet has appeared, which, al- 
though anonymous, is, avowedly, the production of af Noble and 
Learned Lord of great experience in the practice of the Court in 
question. The execution is, upon the whole, very creditable to 
the author ; and in its general purport and tendency it is, though 
in terms sufRciently measured and decorous, an unsparing attack 
upon the whole Report. The propositions contained ih it are 
examined in detail ; and the utility of most of them either se- 
riously questioned or directly denied. Some, this writer seems 
to think, are ill calculated to produce their intended object; 
and others are likely to create collateral mischiefs unforeseen, 
and unthought of. His great and prevailing objection is the 
tendency ot the propositions to curtail and abridge the autho- 
rity of the Lord Chancellor over the proceedings of his own 
Court, — an objection in which, it is probable that the public 
will not very feelingly participate. Upon many points, how- 
ever, where information might have been expected, it is not 

S 'ven : and indeed, we have no very precise opinion upon any of 
e various points as to which we have before had occasion to 
notice and lament the silence of the Report. Throughout, his 
Lordship seems to assume, that there is no excessive pressure 
upon the Courts of Equity, or difficulty in obtaining redress 
by suitors ; but that complaints of this nature are either un- 
founded or exaggerated, and a part of that ^ clamour," which 
he gives the Commissioners in general credit for having re- 
sisted. In short, the Pamphlet is sufficiently full, so far as it 
regards the work of the Commissioners, but lamentably defi- 


f Lord Redesdale. 
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cient in another more important point — a communication of 
the author’s own views and opinions on the general subject. 

We collect, however, the opinion of Lora Hedesdale to be, 
that every thing connected with the administration of justice 
has grown to a bulk and dimension which renders the business 
unmanageable. The solicitors, accordii^ to him, are at once 
above their occupation, and below it: — The briefs (ironically, 
we presume, so called) are swollen to an extent which renders 
them unfit for use : — The speeches of counsel, who are sore 
let and hindered by the quantity submitted to their perusal, 
are extended upon the principle of compensating for defect 
of value by amount: — Acts of Parliament are too long, and 
the speeches thereupon also: — Bills and Answers, Declara- 
tions and Pleas, deeds of all descriptions (and Conveyances 
particularly), are too long: — Judgments are too long; and 
so are the reports of them. Formerly, in five minutes read- 
ing an intelligible point of law was presented to the mind; 
now you may read an hour or two, and collect no point at all. 
Every thing, in a word, according to the * Noble and Learned 
Lord, partakes of this besetting and prevalent vice. 

Now, whether any very essential reform can be effected by 
the abridgments here recommended, may be a matter of doubt ; 
but that something should be attempted, in conformity to the 
ideas of Lord Redesdale, is, we think, perfectly clear. The 
language and composition of legal instruments (Acts of Parlia- 
ment are far from being excepted), are a disgrace to the intelli- 
gence and information of the country. Nothing can exceed the 
cumbrous verbiage, offensive alike to good taste, and to the sense 
sought to be conveyed, which is every where discoverable. 
Words are employed, one would think, not to express a mean- 
ing, but to hide it. Tautology, the most disgusting, unsparingly 
heaped together, oppresses and suffocates the few ideas which 
are, with difficulty, extracted from the bulk under which they 
labour. The sanle complaint, though in a very inferior degree, 
seems to have prevailed in Rome ; and Cicero ridicules, with 
great success, this propensity in the law proceedings of his 
time. No lawyer of those days would allow the litigant par- 
ties to come to the point by the employment of a number 
of words which the great orator (himself not being remark- 


* We are sure that his Lordship is much too good humoured a man 
to be angry if we remind him, that long speaking at the Bar is not quite 
a modem invention. We recollect to have heard of a certain learned 
Solicitor-General who took eight or nine hours to his share, in one trial 
in 1795. 
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ably sparing of them) thought sufiBcient. For instance,— 
they were not permitted to say — * I, the plaintiff, aver that 

* Sabine farm is mine : — No, it is mine, * — says the defendant, 
and * thereupon a trial. ’ * Fundus Sabinus meus est : — immo 
nieus : delude judicium. But the plaintiff was made to say.— 
The faitn, which is in the territory which is called the Sabine ; 
thatfarmt 1 aver^ according to the laws of the people of EUmie^ is 
mine, or, as the form was, according to Uicero, Fundus, qui est 
in agro qui Sabinus vacatur, — eum ego, ex jure Qiiiritium, meum 
esse aio. This, however, is very moderate, and certainly much 
unproved on in England. A plaintiff, in the most familiar case — 
we will suppose a claim for money lent— after stating that the 
money was lent by him, is not allowed to aver simply that it 
has not been repaid, which is all that is requisite, but is com- 
pelled to break out into the following strain. ‘ Yet this said 

* defendant, not regarding his said several promises and nn- 

* dertakings, in manner and form aforesaid made, but contriv- 

* in|[, ana fraudulently intending, craftily and subtilly to de- 

* ceive and defraud the said plaintiff in this behalf, hath not 

* yet paid the said plaintiff the several sums of money, or any 

* or either of them, or an^ part thereof, but to pay the same, 

* &c. &c. ’ In short, as Cicero observed, lisdem ineptiis fucata 
sunt ilia omnia. 

But what arc we to say of Conveyancing, — the mystery 
of mysteries, — the apocalypse of the law? Suppose a man 
to purchase an acre of bare land on the top of a mountain, 
to which water, except from the clouds, could never come, 
and where there was neither house, bush nor body. In the 
deed of conveyance the land must be described. And how 
would the clerk or scrivener acquit himself? Why, first of 
all, the land would be mentioned by its boundaries, and then 
would follow— ‘ together with all and singular houses, out- 
‘ houses, edifices, buildings, yards, gardens, orchards, lands, 
‘ meadows, pastures, beaUis, moors, marshes, folds, feedings, 

* parks, warrens, wastes, commons, common of pasture and 

* turbary, quarries, mills, multures, tolls, duties, woods, un- 
‘ derwoods, waters, water-courses, lakes, pools, fishings, fowl- 

* ing}. Courts Leet, Courts Baron, services, royalties, jurisdic- 

* tions,’ &C. &c. to an extent which we have not patience to 
go through, but for which if any reader has an appetite, he 
may gratify it to his heart’s content, by referring to a precedent 


* Cicem, pro L. Mnrtena. 
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contained in the excellent * treatise of Mr Humphreys. But is 
this rhapsody and effervescence of a dull and unin^nious ima* 

f ination as harmless as it certainly is foolish ? Far from it. 
nstruments of this description are constantly incorporated at 
length in the proceedings of the Courts, and particularly of 
the Court of Chancery, where, if we mistake not. Lord Kenyon 
has declared that every word costs the suitor a shilling, from 
the number of transcripts or copies which are either required, 
or pretended to be necessary in the course of a suit. Lorcl 
Redesdale gives a very edifying instance of the mischief 
produced by the multiplication of words, in a case at the 
Rolls. A question arose upon the contruction of a deed. A 
decision took place. Against that there was an appeal, and, 
upon the second hearing, in a nook and corner of the over* 
looked instrument, was found a provision containing a precise 
declaration of the intention and meaning of the parties, which 
put an end to all doubt, and would, of course, have done so 
originally, if such a cloud of words had not been interposed 
between the vision and the object. 

These, however, are the mere fringes of the subject, and 
matters of form only, though sufficiently ridiculous and absurd. 
Of the system of laws regulating the transfer of real property, 
it is not too much to assert, that they present difficulties with 
respect to the title, which, to all practical purposes, are in- 
surmountable. In the disposition of personality, where no- 
body will complain of pny unnecessary simplicity, persons of 
moderate information and attention can, at least, form some- 
thing like an opinion whether the assumed owner of the com - 
modity has the power of disposition or not. But as to land, the 
best informed men in the country, nay, ninety-nine lawyers out 
of a hundred, know no more than the merest clown, whether 
they obtain its worth for their money, or whether they are 
about to purchase merely the benefit of a Chancery suit, with 
an incidental interlude of common law. To such an extent, 
indeed, is this carried, that a learned gentleman, exceeding 
probably all in experience, and yielding to none in informa- 
tion (Mr Preston), did not hesitate to declare in the Court of 
King’s Bench, on a recent occasion, that he had been thirty 
years in pursuit of this recondite and intricate knowledge, but 

* P. 396. We think it right to observe, that these remarks were all 
writteni before the appearance of the Quarterly Review for last Septem- 
ber. Wo are happy to have such coadjutora in the work of reforma- 
tion. 
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that such was the state of the decisions and the law, that he 
was unable to say whether he had attained it or not 

What, then, is to be done? There are two methods, ac- 
cording to Lord Bacon. The one is, to improve what exists, 
by maKing alterations and additions; the other, at once to 
abrogate and abolish the old, and create ‘ a new and uni- 
• form system. * Lord Bacon was for the latter ; for he 
adds, ‘ by the former method, regulations become compU- 
‘ cated and perplexed ; ’ and that ‘ what presses is, indeed, 

‘ effected, but the body of the laws is, in the mean time, ren- 
‘ dered vicious. ' Quod instate agitur sane ; sed corpus iegumy 
interim^ redditur vitiosum. — De augm, Scient. This leads us, 
at once, to the work of Mr Humphreys, as to which, though 
a minute and critical examination of it would far exceed our 
limits, we have no hesitation in declaring, that we consider him 
entitled to the thanks and gratitude of his country. Found- 
ing himself upon the authority of Lord Bacon, and availing 
himself, like a man of true liberality and wisdom, of the helps 
afforded by the Napoleon Code, he proceeds to examine, with 
the utmost calmness and impartiality, a remedy for mischiefs, 
which he points out more minutely, but to some of which we 
have generally referred. He goes on with caution and circum- 
spection ; and that ‘ the man of precedent and practice! may 
not exclaim — What guides, what rules will you leave us, if 
you destroy the landmarks of real property? — he gives his 
reasons for what he leaves, and for what he takes away. If 
the mischiefs of tenures, uses, and passive trusts (as Mr H. de- 
signates them) could, upon his scheme, be got rid of^ he 
would do more towards administering substantial relief to the 
sufferers in the Court of Chancery, by taking away causes 
of dispute, than can be effected by ten thousand contenders 
for the beauty and excellence of whatever they find existing, 
or by ten thousand reports, which proceed upon a supposition 
that every thing must remain unaltered and untouched. That 
which the Commissioners had the audacity to recommend 
as a matter to be tJmightqf, Mr H. has actually done. He 
has pointed out the faults in the system of real property ; he 
has proposed his remedy — not the remedy, upon an assumption 
that it is perfect, but something sufficiently definite to show 
that a remedy is practicable. Inis is the way to make expe- 
rience and information of use to the public, and not to make 
them, as the manner of some in high places is, the very bar 
and impediment to their further dissemination, and thus to con- 
vert knowledge into an enemy to itself. We earnestly re- 
commend, not to lawyers merely, but to all who have a share 
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in the legislation of the country, the attentive consideration 
of this work. The task, we allow, is not inviting, but the 
object proposed is great. Mr Humphreys has led the way, 
leaving all his contemporaries behind him at an immeasurable 
distance ; and it is not his fault if nobody is able to follow. 
The praise is with him — the shame will fall upon the country. 

Upon the subject of the benefits likely to result from some 
of the changes alluded to, Mr Humphreys shall speak for 
himself. 

‘ But an advantage, nearly equal to the aggmgate of those already 
enumerated, would result both to the public, and to the professors of the 
law, from sweeping away the ponderous pile of volunie-H, in difierent 
ages, and various languages, Norman, French, law Latin, and modern Eng- 
lish, in wliich the laws of real property are to be sought. Viewed as to 
their mere number (a total of upwai-ds of 600 volumes), and the expense 
and time necessary to collect and digest them, they are a sealed hook to 
the public^ and even to the bulk of practitioner. Already have the lat- 
ter found it necessary to confine their attention to the modem reporters, 
and o(;casionally to rely on the second-hand authority of digests ; while 
the more ancient collections still retain their authority, when explored 
by those wliosc naiTow but keen views cmifmind laws with justice^ to 
entiiq) ajid peiplex the unwaiy claimant. Even in Lord Bacon s time, 
when law-hooks did not reach the fiftieth part of their present number, 
the evil was strongly felt, and is strikingly described in Aphorism 78. 
llio Judge, he says, becomes confounded, the process immortal^ and tlie ad- 
vocate, when he cannot penise and master so many laws, hunts after Di- 
gests. Judex fit attonitus, processus iminortalis, atque advocatus ipse, 
cum tot leges perlegere et vincere non potest, compendia sectatur. Till 
the present indigestible heap of laws and legal authorities is consigned 
to oblivion, in vain will the public seek an tmiform system of real pro^ 
pcTly / ' * &C. 

What has been said, we conceive to be more than sufficient 
to give our readers some insight into the gain which would ac- 
crue to the people of this country, if they were rescued from 
the obloquy and misery of living under the bondage, not of 
laws, but of impenetrable mysteries, during the prevalence of 
which, no man knows with certainty what to advise, and still 
less can any man unadvised know how to act. But this is 
but a small part of the case. By accomplishing the great ob- 
ject of reformation in this branch of the law alone, how much 
of the vexation and expense which uncertainty itself engenders, 
would be spared? We have before alluded to bills for specific 
performance, in which tlie contracting parties frequently find 
themselves involved, without the slightest blame on either 


* pp. 175^6. 
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side^ and from the mere honest ignorance to which they have 
an equal claim, . If this grievance alone could be cured, it is 
unnecessary to say how much the pressure upon the Courts of 
Equity would be relieved, and the general course of proceed- 
ings expedited. But this is a specimen only. Other instan- 
ces, to which general reference has been made, and requir- 
ing equal attention, may be pointed out. The case is one of 
urgency, and something should be attempted. Palliatives, we 
repeat, will do nothing, or worse than nothing, by creating 
an opinion that some relief has been afforded, wlien, in truth, 
there is none. The evil increases every day. Disorder and 
confusion grow w’ith the bulk, and the quantity of litigation, 
and consequent expense, until, at length, relief from the esta- 
blished tribunals (the repetition may be tiresome, but the state- 
ment ought not to be true) is placed out of the reach of a large 
portion of the people. 

Another subject of a very extraordinary and important de- 
scription, connected with the jurisdiction of the Court of Chan- 
cery, is the dominion assumed by it over the Courts of Com- 
mon Law. We should have thought, that the mere statement 
of the existence, in one and the same country, of two systems 
of law, depending upon diflFerent principles, and regulated by 
distinct rules, would produce a shirtling effect upon tliose who 
are content with praising the whole establishment, and enlarg- 
ing upon its beneficial ellects. Persons, of ordinary apprehen- 
sion, would be apt to suppose, that the very uncertainty 
which must attend this turbid and mixed operation, wouhl 
constitute a serious, if not insurmountable, objection to its 
continuance. There are individuals, however, of whom it has 
been said, that, when once they are determined to believe, tlie 
very absurdity of the doctrine confirms them in their faith. 
So we can imagine that men may be found, to whom perplex- 
ity and intricacy appear proofs of ingenuity and contrivance, 
and, consequently, the more of each the better. But this 
is the least idarming part of the phenomenon. It is not mere- 
ly that there exist two jurisdictions in this country, applying 
Aeir separate rules to the intercourse and conduct of the 
people — but to such an extent is the absurdity carried, that 
a suitor at common law is allowed to commence, proceed, re- 
cover, and obtain judgment, after a great expenditure of time 
and money, — and then, at the moment when he is about to 
reap the fruit of the whole by an execution, the Court of 
Equity interposes, and stays his further proceeding ! Did it 
never occur, even to the Chancery Commissioners, that, sup- 
poalihg it ever ccmld be jua^ and right, when the plaintiff has ar- 
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rived at the desired point, after travelling through the diiFerent 
stages of a lawsuit, to arrest him in his course, upon equitable 
circumstances which might be supposed to furnish a ground 
for it, — at all events, the Court, which originally and lawfully 
entertained the case, managed the case, and decided upon the 
case, should be allowed to judge of those equitable circum- 
stances, and itself determine whether any interposition was fit 
and proper or not ? — Not so, however. — Another tribunal, a 
stranger to the whole of the circumstances, with no other fitness 
for the task than a great degree of readiness for the undertak- 
ing, steps in, and commences the cause anew. Instead of the 
plaintiff being allowed to sue out execution on his own behalf^ 
the Courts of Law deliver him over, as if in execution, to the 
Courts of Equity, — there to remain during the term of his na- 
tural life, with leisure to reflect upon the blessings of a double 
jurisdiction, and the unfortunate success obtained by him in one 
of the (nominally) Supreme Courts of the realm. Never we 
believe was any thing like this. The equity of the Roman law 
certainly was not. Well might Sir Edward Coke, — that great 
lawyer, who, with all his imperfections, has done more than 
any other of his profession towards forming some of our most 
salutary habits and modes of thinking, and, first and chiefest, 
a rooted, and, we trust, everlasting aversion on the part of En- 
glishmen, to the exercise of a * crooked ’ discretion (as he him- 
self expresses it) by Chancellors, Judges, or ministers — well 
might Sir Edward Coke, though not quite fortunate in the par- 
ticular instance of his quarrel, feel alarmed and jealous of the 
restless and encroaching spirit of this insatiable Court. When 
we are told of the Courts of Equity being over-laboured and 
over-burdened, it naturally enough occurs to inquire why they 
do not relieve themselves, by abridging their jurisdiction. 
We must venture to hope, that before any fresh application is 
made for the appointment of a Deputy-Chancellor, because the 
business is too much, or for any other cause which Mr Peel will 
not allow us to hint at, those Courts will give themselves some 
repose, by ceasing to intermeddle, where their interference is 
only injurious, or will be compelled by competent authority to 
do so. Sure we are, that whenever those holydays in Chancery 
shall begin, the people of England will have sufiicient reason to 
rejoice, and to pray for a long continuance of them. 

Upon that part of the subject of Bankruptcy, which, if not of 
the greatest interest and importance, was, at least, more imme- 
diateW within the scope and tendency of their inquiry, — namely, 
how iar it is practicanle to relieve the Lord Chancellor of this 
part of his lanours— the Report gives us nothing to expect. Nbr 
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does it, in any degree, alter the arrangement of the inferior 
details, (supposing the ultimate appeal to the Chancellor to 
be continued), except by creating an intermediate appellate 
jurisdiction, which every body, without exception, seems to 
condemn, as tending to increase the quantity of litigation for 
the Court, and, by consequence, to place the last feather upon 
him, which is destined to break his Lordship’s back. This 
fondness, too, for existing things, whether for the sake of fees, 
or patronage, or whatever else, on the part of the Commis- 
sioners, is exhibited in a case, where a gentleman, (Mr Mon- 
tagu), of much practice, has not hesitated to declare, that if the 
most mischievous ingenuity were employed to devise an unsatis- 
factory and injurious system, it could not invent one worse 
than that which exists. This system, however, has its recom- 
mendations to the Lord Chancellor’s favour, and his Lordship 
was at the head of the Commission. Doubting, however, as we 
do, the policy of the law of bankruptcy altogether, in nine cases 
out of ten, where small properties become the subject of divi* 
sion, and where the funds which, without such a law, would 
go to a few of the most active creditors, become, as the mat- 
ter stands, the prey of low attorneys, hungry messengers, and 
drunken bailiffs, — still, if it must remain, we hardly think it 
possible that the public can view it with the same indulgence as 
the Chancery Commissioners. Whatever other changes may 
be effected, we must think, that this head of bankruptcy will be 
either entirely recast, or, at least, withdrawn from the Chanr 
cellor’s jurisdiction, within a very short period. 

Generally speaking, courts of justice in this, and, we believe, 
in every other country, have the means of carrying into effect 
their own purposes, and bringing to a close the cases, of what- 
ever description, which have lawfully depended before them. 
They have their process, and appropriate machinery, and, if 
the parties have cause for complaint, at least it is not that the 
Court affecting to have jurisdiction is disqualified in the progress 
of the business, and confesses its inability to proceed. The Star- 
Chamber, whether for good or for evil, was an efficient tri- 
bunal at least, and disposed of the lives and fortunes of the people 
of England without reserve ; — but dispose of them it did. In the 
Court of Wards, whatever injustice might have been commit- 
ted, or corruption countenanced, which led to its dissolution, 
it never was, so far as we know, made the subject of charge, 
that it could not dispose of ^ the matters and things ’ therein de- 
pending. Our spiritual courts of the present day are willing 
enough, and, as they think, able enough, if not interfered with, 
to go on. By the terror of punishment, present or reversionary, 
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—-by their homilies and excommunications, their penances and 
white sheets, they subdue the reluctant suitor to an obedience 
to their will, and, whilst they have him and the cause before 
them, they never confess their inability to decide, or send their 
compliments to another Court to beg for relief and assistance. 
But in the Court of Chancery, if a question of law arises, to a 
court of law the suitor is sent, for the hearing and decision of 
that question. If a disputed fact arises in the same quarter, 
the case is transmitted to a court of law for the determination 
of that fact, by the interposition of a jury. Nor, if this were a 
proof of frailty merely in the High Court of Chancery, should 
we make it the subject of complaint. It might be an absurdity, 
bordering even upon the ridiculous, but nothing worse. It 
would show that its ambition is beyond its power, and its diges- 
tion less strong than its appetite — and that would be all. But 
then we might, in return, expect that this Court, when it found 
itself incompetent to proceed, would at least have the modesty 
to avow and act upon it, and would leave to others the entire 
management of what it is unable to do for itself. To those 
whose minds are not prejudiced by a settled opinion of the be- 
nefits arising from conflicting jurisdictions, it might seem rea- 
sonable that the court of law, where the point on which the 
dispute between the parties depends has been decided, should 
have the honour of the final adjudication ; or that, when the 
legal consequence is to be applied to a fact ascertained, the 
Court, where that fact was ascertained, should make the legal 
application. But to the wisdom of our ancestors it has seemed 
otherwise. The Court of Chancery, by means of its contriv- 
ances of ^ equity reserved, ’ or ‘ final directions, ’ or something 
as good, keeps fast hold, or, in other words, ties a string round 
the leg of the unfortunate suitor, and, after sending him to in- 
cur the principal part of the expense of a lawsuit, will not 
allow him to remain in the comparatively good atmosphere into 
which he fancies he has escaped, but drags him back again, for 
the purpose of giving him perfect means of judging by actual 
experiment, whether preference is to be given to a Court of 
Equity or to a Court of Common Law, or whether the best of all 
possible things be not to partake of a sufficient quantity of both. 
The suitors, to a man, we are confident, do not think so; — and 
we agree with them. This practice, in truth, is not reason- 
able: — we do not believe it to be useful : — we are sure it is ex- 
pensive, and that an attempt should be made to correct it.— 
But of this, of course, we find nothing in the Report. 

The ease and certainty with which personalty is transferred, 
by means of public officers, and public documents, of which 
2 
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they have the custody, in the instance of Stock in the Funds, 
are sufficiently obvious. We have heard it suggested that this 
might possibly furnish a very useful hint and precedent, as ap- 
plicable to the case of land ; and we should be glad to see this 
inquiry prosecuted. — Something we had intended to say upon the 
policy of emancipating all copyholds, upon fair and reasonable 
terms between the parties ; — and something upon the necessity 
oP abolishing certain most vexatious rights exercised over the 
land of others, — rights depending upon, and the direct rem- 
nants of the odious Forest Laws. It was, also, our intention 
to have offered some remarks upon the mode of taking evidence 
in Chancery, and the effect of written depositions — a subject 
which is noticed by the Commissioners, and, we need scarcely 
add, with a resolution to retain the present practice. The sys- 
tem of Welch judicature, too, loudly calls for a distinct and 
serious notice. — But we must consult the patience of our read- 
ers, and have done. Two of the subjects just referred to, are 
noticed by Mr Humphreys; and of the Report we have, pro- 
bably, said quite enough already. Those who are content 
with little, and wish to satisfy the public with appearances, will 
do well to study the Report ; but they who are anxious to pro- 
cure real relief for the Suitors in Equity, and a real amend- 
ment of the Law, will toss the Report with its appurtenances 
into the fire, and betake themselves in earnest to the kudy of 
* The Observations * of Mr Humphreys. 

In truth we are a strange people. With abundance of good 
sense and good principle, we are unaccountably tolerant of esta- 
blished injustice and folly, and not less capricious in our ultimate 
movements to renounce them. After much discussion and expo- 
sure^ it is at length acknowledged that the statutes which consti- 
tute so large a portion of the Criminal law of England, involved 
many and gross absurdities. Yet we may venture to say that the 
criminal law, however objectionable, was order and light com- 
pared with that marvellous jumble — Equitable, Ecclesiastical and 
Common, which constitutes our .Civil Code and system of admi- 
nistration. It is true enough, that nothing can be in theory more 
absurd, in practice more mischievous, than, where life is concern- 
ed, to adopt nice and evanescent distinctions, which are neither 
conformable to the rules of morality, nor intelligible to men of 
common sense; and, accordingly, the late lamented Sir S. 
Romilly, and Sir J. Mackintosn after him, could have done 
nothing better for the character of their country, or for their 
own fame, than to have applied the knife and cautery to that 
pruriency of legislation, which affixed such disproportionate 
punishments to the same amount of moral guilt. That one 
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stealing upon water, should be more criminal than if he stole 
upon land, or that he who steals, in one field, certain goods 
and chattels, should be worse than his neighbour who steals 
the same articles in the field adjoining, may be marvellous 
in the eye of philosophy. But still— the man who boards the 
barge and pilfers the cargo, and he who enters the bleach- 
ing*croft and steals from the tenters, cannot but know that he 
is committing a grievous outrage, for which he must be seri- 
ously responsible, though ignorant of the peculiar and some- 
what fanciful degree of punishment attached to his particular 
offence. In the other case, however, of rules regulating civil 
conduct, particularly some to which we have adverted, men 
^ know not what they do. ’ Napoleon, as we have already no- 
ticed, has bequeathed as a legacv to those who are to come 
after him, a plan of digested, and, therefore, intelligible laws. 
But such men, as Mr Burke has justly observed of Crom- 
well, when they place themselves at the head of a nation, < are 
^ not so much usurping power, as asserting their natural place in 
‘ society,* from which, by artificial means, they had been exclud- 
ed. A King of Bavaria has since had the merit to originate, 
or at least honestly to adopt, a similar plan of arranging the 
criminal code of his country. The King of the Netherlands is, 
we hear, engaged in the general revision of the laws : * and a 
Pope of Rome, in whose religious creed zealous Protestants will, 
doubtless, discover abundance of absurdity, has been, we are told, 
employed in the same good work. The State of Louisiana has 
done the like; and that of New York has resumed with in- 
creased patience its habitual work of reform* The rulers of these 
countries are anxious, it seems, to act in a manner worthy of 
the situation in which they are placed, and afe striving to keep 
pace with the progress of information in the world. Shall 
Englishmen, then, of whom it has been said (and not by an 
Englishman) that they have been the instructors of mankind, be 
satisfied with pompous and prosing panegyrics upon the merits 
of their ancestors, and content to remain on the level of solemn 
Spaniards, and solid Danes?— shall Englishmen, uninfluenced 
by the examples that surround them, repose for ever upon the 
merits of those who have gone before them, and close their 


* Since this was written, the Codes both of Bavaria and the Nether- 
lands have been promulgated. And of the latter Mr Humphreys, in a 
recent Pamphlet, has said that ^ it is a masterpiece of correct airange- 
< meat and soitnd institution,'* We rejoice sincerely to hear it. In 
the race of European., improvement, whoever may be foremost, all the 
competitors are sure to win. 
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eyes, we do not say to theoretical objections, but to practical 
grievances, universally felt, and universally complained of? It 
cannot be so for ever. Old men may indeed stand in the midst, 
and for a season stay the plague of improvement. Hut their 
night is far spent: — The day is coming, when there must be a 
rigorous and unsparing, and, at the same time, we trust, a phi- 
losophical and prudent revision of the laws, and of the whole 
administration of justice in this country. 


Art. X. A Comparative View of the various Institutions for the 
Assurance of Lives. By Charles Babbage, Esq. M.A. 
F.R.S.L. & E. &c. London. J. Mawmam, 1826 . 

TVT R Babbage is well known as an accomplished Mathema- 
tician ; and by directing the powers of his comprehen- 
sive mind at once to the researches of abstract science, and to 
its practical applications, he bids fair, fi*om what he has already 
accomplished, both to adorn and imj)rove the age in which he 
lives. In the work before us, however, he has made what we 
cannot help regarding as too bold a descent into the details 
of ordinary business ; and we really cannot congratulate him 
on the success of his undertaking. 

It would seem indeed from his Preface, that he was aware 
the public would hardly expect to meet him in such a tract; 
and to say the truth, we are persuaded that the work might 
have been executed, fur better, by a man incomparably in- 
ferior. Pascal has observed, that ‘ men who have a genius 

< only for mathematics, will be true and exact in think- 
‘ ing, provided all things are explained to them in their own 
‘ formal manner; otherwise their judgment will be errone- 
‘ ous and insupportable, because they never proceed right 

* but upon principles of which they have a perfect view. ’ ‘ The 
‘ reason (he adds) why some persons admirably successful in 
‘ the study of mathematics, are less happy in civil business, is 
‘ because they are purblind in things which lie just before them. 
« They have been accustomed to principles which are full and 

< distinct ; and, having never reasoned even from these princi- 

* pies, till they have viewed them a considerable time, and have 

* handled them after their own way, they cannot but lose them- 
‘ selves in matters of political address. Here the principles 
‘ will not submit to be thus treated and managed : they are 

* not discovered without difficulty : the mind ramer feels than 

* sees them: and it would require almost an infinite labour to 
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‘ work them into those who have them not by their own natural 
* sagacity. 

We are persuaded some amusing instances of the justice of 
these very acute observations will occur to the minds of many 
of our readers ; and, under the cover which they afford us, we 
hope we may observe, without offence to Mr Babbage, that 
however inapplicable to his work as a whole, their truth was 
brought strikingly to our thoughts as we read some of his in- 
volved paragraphs, and smiled at his occasional blindness to the 
most prominent features of the question before him. The fol- 
lowing paragraph, somewhat obscure, and somewhat inacurate, 
affords us an example in point. 

< The following table exhibits the profit per cent, on the premiums 
of the several offices, on an assurance on a life aged forty-six, which 
is about one year less than the average age of persons assuring : — 


Alliance . 

SO-2 

London Assurance 

26-7 

Amicable 

25-5 

Medico- Clerical 

29-7 

British Commercial . 

16*6 

Norwich Union 

19-3 

Crown 

25-5 

Sun . , 

30-9 

Economic 

16-2 

United Empire 

21-9 

Equitable 

29-8 

University 

23-2 

European 

Guardian 

21-5 

25-1 

West of England 

16-9 


The highest rates of profits are those of the Alliance and Sun, 
which are a little more than thirty per cent., whilst the lowest are 
those of the British Commercial and the Economic, which are rather 
more than one- half the former, or a little above sixteen per cent. 
This tabic alone would form a very insufficient ground of judgment, 
and should always be viewed in conjunction with the proportion of 
profits returned to the assured, which will be discussed in another 
chapter. Thus, although the rate of profit taken by the Alliance , 
and the Sun are the same nominally, since the former of these com- 
panies makes a return in the form of a bonus, the real profit ulti- 
mately paid by the assured may be considerably less in one than in 
the other. A similar remark applies to the other two offices just men- 
tioned. It is worthy of observation, that the table of rates formed 
from the Equitable experience, by the addition of thirty per cent., 
agrees very nearly with the rates actually taken by that office at the 
average age of assuring life; for all ages above forty-six, the sum 
required by that society is less, and for those which are younger than 
forty-six, it is larger. I think, therefore, that it may be fairly stated, 
that those offices which calculate their premiums by the Northampton 
tables, make a gross profit of thirty per cent., without including the 
large additional profit that arises from the average rate of interest 
being above three per cent., the rate at which those tables are com- 
puted. * ' 

VOL. XLV. NO, 90. I i 
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Now, in the Table here given, there is an error, the Rates 
of the Alliance and of the Sun Companies being made to dif- 
ftr, whereas they are identically the same. What is of more 
consequence, the data on which this Table is formed, viz. 
the experience of the Equitable, is not at all supported by 
the experience of other offices — and, in reference to the whole 
passage, the author was bound to have expressed himself with 
greater clearness. As it stands, the impression made upon the 
minds of ninety-ninc persons out of the hundred will pro- 
bably be, that the premiums of the Alliance and of the Sun, 
at every i^ iod of life^ are exorbitant, and higher than those 
of any other Company. We do not know if these Com- 
panies have complained of this apparent misrepresentation; 
but it is obvious they have good ground for complaint. Their 
rates, as we learn from Mr Babbage, are formed from the Car- 
lisle Tables of mortality, which are at present held in the high- 
est estimation, and by which the rates on the younger lives are 
actually reduced fully more below the average of other Com- 
panies than those on the older are increased. How opposite 
the result apparently suggested by Mr B. is to the fact, will be 
best shown by simply stating the rales charged by the various 
Companies at an earlier period of life. We shall select the 
age of 20. 


Alliance 

L.1 

16 

11 

London Assurance 

L.2 

1 

4 

Amicable 

2 

0 

6 

Medico-Clerical 

. 2 

1 

6 

British Commercial 

1 

15 

0 

Norwich Union 

. 1 

19 

6 

Crown 

1 

19 

11 

Sun 

. 1 

16 

11 

Economic 

1 

13 

0 

United Empire 

. 1 

19 

6 

Equitable 

2 

3 

7 

University 

. 2 

1 

5 

European 

1 

18 

4 

West of England 

. 1 

19 

3 

Guardian 

2 

I 

0 






To most readers too, the inference stated in the last sentence 
of the paragraph quoted, will not appear to result from the pre- 
mises. It certainly does so in hict ; but we venture to say, that 
not one reader in a hundred will discover it. 

The most palpable error, however, contained in the book, is 
perhaps to be found in the following extract. 

* If two companies both offer to return one half of the profits to 
the assured, and one of them has a capital of 200,000/., although 
their profits may be the same, if one of the offices deduct out of 
them an interest for the shareholders' before the division is made, 
the results to the assurers will be very different. Let the divisions 
of both offices be made septennially, and let them each amount in 
the gross, to 100,000/. Then in the office which takes interest on its 
capital before division : — 
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Profit in seven years . .... L. 100,000 

Interest on ^^00,000/. capital, at five per cent, for seven 

years 70,000 

Nominal profit remaining . L.30,000 

One half for assurers L. 1 5,000 

One half added to interest for proprietors . . 85,000 

Total profit • • . L.100,000 

If interest is not allowed, one half of profit for assurers L.50,000 

One half for proprietor . . . . ‘ . 50,000 

L.100,000 

^ In one case the assurers will divide amongst them 15,000/., in 
the other they will share 50,000/., and yet the proportion allotted to 
them is nominally the same. * pp. 87, 88. 

Here one ollicc is supposed to have a capital of 200,000/., 
and the other no capital. But when Mr Babbage comes to 
state the matter in his Table, he drops out the simple quantity 
of 200,000/. from the calculation as of no value, and charges 
the interest for the proprietors entirely on the profits. But what 
does he think the office does with this capital? Docs he think 
they allow it to drop out of their coffers with as much simpli- 
city as he drops it out of his calculation ? Surely he knows 
that there is such a thing as the interest of money. The com* 
moil rate of annuity interest is at present not less tlian seven per 
cent. ; and, during the last war, transactions of this kind were 
generally effected at ten per cent. We believe, indeed, that 
during that period, an Assurance Company which solicitously 
attended to this important branch of its affairs, might gradually 
have disposed of a capital of 200,000/. at ten per cent, annuity 
interest. Mr Babbage’s account, accurately stated, would, on 
this supposition, stand as follows — 

Qffi ce with Capital, 

Profit of seven years . . L.100,000 0 0 

Interest on capital at 10 per cent, compound in- 
terest for seven years, less 5 per cent, simple 
interest to shareholders . . 47,435 17 1 

L. 147,435 17 1 

One half for assurers . . • L.73,717 18 6^ 

One half for proprietors . . 73,7 17 18 6| 

1 i S 
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Office 

Profit for seven years 

without Capital, 

L.1 00,000 

One half for assurers 

One half for proprietors 

• • • 

• • • 

L.50,000 

50,000 


We are aware <hat no such interest is to he had for money at 
present; and probably at no time, in the recent liistory of this 
country, has so favourable a result as the above been realized. 
Mr Babbapfc himself however states (page 20), * that four per 
‘ cent, annually is about the rate of interest which an establish- 
* rnent, calculated for any considerable duration, may expect 
‘ to make ; ’ and this, looking simply at the average value of 
money, without regard to the peculiarly advantageous methods 
of employing capital possessed by Assurance Companies. The 
interest actually realized upon their capital by institutions of 
this kind, will vary according to the ability with which their 
financial operations are conducted ; but whatever it may be, 
there is no doubt that interest on the capital ought to be paid 
to the proprietors at a rate not materially varying from the 
common rate of the day, and not eicceeding the rate which 
the capital has actually realized. And instead of capital, 
thus employed, being a detriment to the Company, it is 
plainly of essential service, independent of the seciiriiy which 
it affords, beth by attracting business which no other in- 
fluence would Iiave gained ; and also, in many cases, by yield- 
ing a larger rate of interest than that paid to the sharehold- 
ers, which excess is, of course, divided with the assurers 
in the same proportion as the other profits of the concern. 
We must not, however, dwell longer on this part of the sub- 
ject. These examples are enough to show, that Mr Babbage 
is not (|uite at home in affairs of this kind, and that a more 
competent guide might possibly have been found, in these prac- 
tical matters, among men whose thoughts had never strayed 
beyond the limits of Cocker and Change Alley. We must add 
too, that we think our author has not only failed in managing 
the details of his subject to the best advantage — but that he 
has been so engrossed with these details, that any general views 
which his work presents, seem to partake of the same charac- 
ter of littleness. * 

* The subject naturally suggests inquiries of deep and general in- 
terest. But these seem not to have been discerned by our author,— 
who never allows himself either to take a comprehensive survey of 
the past, or to form enlightened anticipations of th^ future. He is 
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Leaving Mr Babbage, therefore, for the present, we proceed 
to the main object we propose to ourselves in this paper, viz.— 
an examination of the past history, present st.^te, and future 
prospects of Life Assurance. 

The practice of Life Assurance is as yet, in a great degree, 
confined to England. The fact however is not to be traced 
to an ignorance of the principles among the Continental na- 
tions, but to the comparative instability of their institutions, 
and to a consequent want of that security, wJiich is the first 
and last requisite in Life Assurance operations; — to the com- 

E arative poverty of some nations, and the prevalence of a light- 
earted inconsiderateness in others. These causes, separately 
or in combination, have prevented its introduction into most 
of the Continental nations, and greatly limited its operations 
in all. 

It is a curious fact, however, that Annuity and Life As- 
surance transactions employed the attention of the scientific 
on the Continent, at an earlier period than in this coun- 
try. The subject, indeed, excited no inconsiderable interest, 
and much research and ingenuity were expended upon its 
cultivation. So early as 1671, the well-known Jean de Witt 
published a work in Holland, entitled, De vardye van de 
Ijfrenten^ §*c. ; and he appears to have been preceded by 
Van Hudden, who also wrote on the value of Life Annuities. 
These writers treated of the subject upwards of twenty years 
before any similar publication was produced in this country. 
M. Struyck, in 1740, resumed the subject with much spirit ; 
and M. Kirseboon succeeded him, in 1748, in a very elaborate 
work. 

In France, the subject engaged the attention of MM. 
De Parcieux, senior and junior, St Cyran, and Duvillard, 
whose publications appeared between the years 1746 and 1787; 
and in Germany it was prosecuted by Euler, Sussmilch, and 
Wargentin. The data^ however, upon which all these writers 
proceeded being very imperfect, the conclusions which they at- 
tempted to deduce could not fail to be unsatisfactory. But the 
great misfortune was, that their researches led to few dr no 
practical results. Had the event been different, fresh materials 
for the further elucidation of the science would have been af- 
forded, as well as the most efiectual stimulus for its prose- 

absolutely buried and lost in the minuti<B\ and the vague conclusions 
which he leaves his readers to draw for themselves, appear to us tp 
lead to practical evils of a very serious cl^aracter. 
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cution. As it was, the scientific investigation of the princi- 

f )les not producing its expected fruits, the subject ceased at 
ast to engage the attention of the literati. 

The only countries in Europe in which practical attempts 
are made at the present day to prosecute Life Assurances, and 
Annuity transactions, are hVance, the Netherlands, Germany, 
and Denmark. 

There are two Cluzrtej'cd Companies established in France, 
with these objects in view, viz. La Compagnie d’Assurances 
g^ncrales, and La Compagnie Royale d’Assurarices. The ef- 
forts of these Companies to circulate a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples, and to explain the great advantages to be derived from 
the general adoption of the practice, have been most zealous, 
most persevering, — and most unsuccessful. I'hey have pro- 
fusely distributed proposals, rates and expositions, but all in 
vain. From many of the principal towns tliey have been 
forced to withdraw their agencies, on account of a total want 
of success ; and great apathy continues to be manifested on 
the subject, both at Paris and in the provinces. The fact is 
the more remarkable, as the Companies wliicli have pressed 
this boon upon the French people arc understood to be of 
great respectability ; and the terms at which they ol’ier to clfect 
assurances are moderate, — not higher, indeed, than the aver- 
age rates charged by similar institutions in this country, while 
considerable doubts may be entertained, whether the duration 
of life is as great in France as in England. 

The French Companies made a commendable attempt to in- 
troduce the practice of Life Assurance into Italy. It may be 
supposed, that the present character of the Italians, deteriorat- 
ed, as it has been for so long a period, by the oppressions of 
despotic governments, little disposes them to sacrifice any share 
of their present enjoyments and personal comforts, for the sake 
of securing future benefits to others. The attempt, we believe, 
lias wholly failed ; and a similar efibrt in Switzerland has met 
with a similar fate. It is presumed the Swiss, never famed 
for riches, are not encumbered with any superfluous wealth 
at the present day. Annuity transactions, however, under the 
appellation of Vitaligio^ are representcjd to be in common use 
in Milan. They have bad their origin independently of the 
f'rench Companies, and arc maintained without any connexion 
with, or support from them. 

Three Life Assurance Societies have been recently establish- 
ed in the Netherlands, and the government deem the practice 
either so sacred, or so profitable, that an ordinance has issued 
^triptl jr prohibiting any foreign Company from entering the field, 
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or competing with these native Societies, They transact business, 
however, on so limited a scale, that not above 3000^. Sterling 
under the most favourable circumstances can be insured on 
one risk with the whole of them. Their premiums are higher 
than those of the French Companies, but not considerably so; 
and although little has yet been done, recent appearances af- 
ford reason to think, that the frugal Hollanders and the in- 
dustrious Flemings will, ere long, resort generally to a practice 
which is certainly much more congenial to their tastes and 
habits, than to the character and feelings of their lively neigh- 
bours. 

One small Society established at Elberfeld, in the Dutchy of 
Ilerg, is the only institution of this kind to be found in Ger- 
many, including Austria and Prussia. It does not transact 
business on an extensive scale, but there is evidently a stronger 
disposition in favour of the practice among the States of the 
Germanic Union, than in any other part of Europe, — a fact 
which might have been anticipated from the character and 
dispositions of the people. The principal hinderance at pre- 
sent to the extension of the system in Germany, seems to 
arise from the want of a society, formed on a scale so exten- 
sive, and a basis so solid as to attract the notice, and command 
the confidence of the various states. In the absence of such 
an institution, recourse is had in many places to the Alliance 
Assurance Company, which luis established agencies in many 
of the principal cities, and in which confidence is reposed ; 
partly it may be, on account of the large capital invested in 
the undertaking, but chiefly from the names of some of its 
principal supporters being universally known in the mercantile 
world. 

Several small Life Assurance Institutions 65dst in Denmark, 
but they appear to do positively nothing, wliile, as in the Ne- 
therlands, an ordinance exists prohibiting foreign Societies from 
trenching upon their never exercised rights : — a folly from 
which the patriotic rulers of Denmark and Holland ouglit to 
escape with all convenient speed. 

Upon the whole, it seems very problematical, whether con- 
tinental Europe is destined at the present era of its history, 
to enjoy extensively the substantial blessings afforded by the 
practice of Life Assurance. It is not likely that the apathy 
of the French, with reference to these subjects, should be re- 
moved for some generations ; and although, in Northern Eu- 
rope, where the disposition to encourage such institutions is 
much greater, establishments of the necessary solidity might 
arise in a much shorter period, the occurrence of a general 
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war, against which unhappily we have no security^ would pro- 
bably interfere materially with their progress, if its convul* 
sions did not utterly overwhelm them. 

The United States of America offer undoubtedly, in many re- 
jects, a better field for the establishment of such undertakings. 
The inducements, however, in a young and flourfshing coun- 
try, in which, as yet, there is little difficulty in settling a nume- 
rous family in lucrative employments, or finding good invest- 
ments for capital, are considerably less than in the thickly peo- 
pled countries of the old world. Life Assurance, accordingly, 
though introduced, cannot as yet be said to flourish among our 
American descendants. We are not aware that any societies 
of this kind exist, except in the State of New York, where 
there are several. Of these, the Union Insurance, and the 
Duchess County Insurance Companies are, we believe, the 
most considerable. Their premiums cannot be reckoned ex- 
orbitant, considering the frequent prevalence of the yellow 
fever in New York, and the decided unhealthiness of the 
Southern Union. Their success, however, as we understand, 
is indifferent. 

There is one anomaly in the constitution of the United 
States, which must impede essentially the establishment of these 
and similar Institutions. No power it seems exists in' the ex- 
ecutive government, or even in Congress to incorporate public 
societies. Such Institutions, consequently, can receive charters 
only from the local governments. They are supported only 
by the capital or influence of an individual Slate ; and there- 
fore, although they may be deemed respectable within its pre- 
cincts, they do not attain the magnitude necessary to inspire 
confidence, or even to attract general attention throughout the 
Union. 

After this hasty and imperfect sketch of the state of Life As- 
surance abroad, we shall direct the attention of our readers, 
with equal brevity, to its origin and progress in this country, 
where alone it has yet found a fair field upon which to display 
its powers. 

The first promoters of assurance schemes had to encounter 
two difficulties of a very formidable nature. The first of these, 
although partially removed, still exists, and can never in prac- 
tice be wholly overcome. The difficulty to which we allude, 
arises from tne want of a sufficiently accurate scale hy which 
to measure the duration and probabilities of human life. It is 
obvious, that, till such a scale be obtained, the nicest and most 
exact calculations, must be tainted with the uncertainty and in- 
accuracies of the data on which they proceed. The extreme 
difficulty of thus laying the foundation of the system, in theory, 
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and still more in practice, can only be appreciated by those 
whose attention has been directed to the subject, and it is only 
by the exertions of many successive labourers tfiat the pre- 
sent approximation to accuracy has been attained. 

The other difficulty with which the first projectors had to 
contend, may now be considered as entirely surmounted. It 
consisted in deducing from the assumed scale of human life, the 
precise terms upon which assurances, in all their variety, might 
be effected with justice to the assured, and without endanger- 
ing the resources and stability of the assuring establishments. 
The labour which has been expended in forming and new- 
modelling tables for facilitating this calculation, has been im- 
mense; and the ingenuity brought into exercise for the solution 
of the new and intricate questions which arose in its progress, 
is deserving of all praise. It is impossible for us, within our 
narrow limits, to specify the contributions of each successive 
labourer ; but we cannot satisfy ourselves without, at least, nam- 
ing the most eminent of them. 

Dr Halley, in a paper which appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions in 1693, unfolded, for the first time, the true me- 
thod of calculating the value of life annuities; and, taking for 
his guide the rate of mortality, as observed in five successive 
years in Breslau, he formed the first table of the value of life an- 
nuities which had any pretensions to accuracy. 

De Moivre, who, it is well known, was the person nominated 
by the Royal Society of London to decide the question, whether 
Newton or Leibnitz was the true inventor of Fluxions, carried 
forward with much ability and success, the work so auspiciously 
commenced by Halley. As the science advanced, it was dis* 
covered indeed that the hypothesis upon which he proceeded, 
viz. that the decrements of life are equal and uniform from birth 
to the termination of life, — is erroneous. Still however his in- 
vestigations tended materially to carry forward the work ; and 
the ample formulae which he furnished for the solution of the 
more common questions relating to the value of Annuities, 
Reversions, and Survivorships, were highly valuable. The first 
edition of his Annuities on Lives appeared in 1724. Mr Thomas 
Simpson entered this field of labour in 1742, and he was suc- 
ceeded in 1733 by Mr James Dodson, both of whom cultivated 
it with considerable success. 

Dr Price, who first published on the subject in 1 769, perhap* 
contributed more largely to the advancement of the science than 
any other individual, and that in the most fundamental particu- 
lar. He procured and brought to light copies of the registers 
of the rates of mortality at Northampton, Norwich, and Chester, 
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and likewise in the kingdom of Sweden at large ; and on this 
extended groundwork he formed valuable tables of annuities on 
single and j5int lives, which are held in high estimation to the 
present day ; although, as we shall presently show, they have 
led the Government egregiously astray in granting annuities. 

Price has been followed by Morgan, Daily, and Miln — all 
valuable writers, who have severally •contributed, although in 
different degrees, to the establishment of the science on the com- 
paratively secure basis on which it at present rests. 

The practical reception which the labours of the learned met 
with in this country, even at an early period, presents a striking 
illustration of the national character. So early as the reign of 
Queen Anne, in the year 1706, when the principles of the science 
were very little understood, but when the want of such institu- 
tions began to be sensibly felt, a Company was formed, under a 
charter iVom the crown, and that company has proceeded suc- 
cessfully in its course to the present day. This is the Amicable 
Society, whose constitution was originally, and still continues to 
be, of the nature of a mutual assurance company. It will easily 
be conceived that at this early date, the practice of the Com- 
pany was not regulated by accurate principles ; and that this 
was the case, will be sufficiently evident from the fact, that 
every member between the ages of 12 and 45, was admitted into 
the Society at the same rate of premium, viz. 5/. per cent., and 
that the annual receipts, with the exception of a certain reserved 
sum, were equally divided among the heirs of those who hap- 
pened to die within the year. Its practice was, however, gradual- 
ly modified and improved as the science became better under- 
stood ; and as it Was the earliest benefactor to the country in 
this important department, there is every reason to hope that 
it may extend its blessings to the latest posterity. 

- The Royal Exchange and the London Assurance Com- 
panies received charters about the year 1720. They are en- 
tirely Proprietary Companies, dividing all the profits of the 
business among their shareholders. 

These three Companies occupied exclusively the field of Life 
Assurance till the formation of the Equitable Society in the year 
1762. Mr Simpson and Mr Dodson, the authors to whose 
writings we have already alluded, had the honour of being 
chiefly instrumental in the formation of this important Institu- 
tion, which, it is well known, is a mutual Assurance Society. It 
began its operations with a table constructed by these gentlemen, 
from the supposed mortality in London. After fifteen years ex- 
perience, however, it was found that th,e rates given by this table 
were decidedly too high, and another, framed from the North- 
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ampton rates with an addition of 1 5 per cent., was assumed. 
Additional experience ' induced the Directors to dispense with 
the extra 15 per cent.; and in the year 1786, the Northampton 
Tables were finally adopted, and they continue to be used by 
this Society to the present day. 

It is well known that the profits of this Company have been 
so large, that while, by decennial grants, the sums assured on lives 
of a certain standing have been greatly increased, a fund has 
been accumulated amounting at present to between 10 and 11 
millions sterling. The existence of so useless and unwdeldy an 
ncciimulalion aUbrds snllicicnt proof that an excessive caution 
has of late pervaded the councils of the Directors ; and excep- 
tions may perhaps be justly taken, both to the periods and the 
modes of distribution. 

Nothing, howtr/er, can be conceivc<l more preposterous than 
the outcry which has been lately laised by some of the junior 
luoinbers of the Society, on account of tlieir exclusion from an 
iininediatc participation in the benefits of this accumulated 
fund, and indeed from any participation in the profits, till 
after a certain sjiecified event shall occur. This prospec- 
tive regulation was passed in the year 1816, and enacted, that 
Tio policy of assurance granted alter the ."list December of 
that year, should receive any addition to its value from the 
j)rofits of the Society, xiiitil the jmlieies jmeviously effected 
should be reduced, by deaths or otherwise, to 5000. This 
may be a wise or unwise regulation ; but does any rea- 
sonable being entertain a doubt of the })()wer of the Society to 
enact it ? The proprietors might have dissolved the Company 
on the day on which it was adopted, and divided the capital ; 
or they might have decreed that not another member should 
be added to their iiiimbcr. They preferred jnissing the reso- 
lutioJi to which we have alluded ; and how any member who 
chose to enter the Society with this regulation staring him in the 
face, can, w ith any pro}nMety, accuse the Directors of injustice, 
and tlireaten them witli legal, or, what is w^orse, equity pro- 
ceedings, we cannot comprehend. * 

From the year 1762, the date of the formation of the Equi- 
table Society, no other Assurance Company, now iii existence, 


* In a note at page 9, Mr Babbage gives the following as a regu- 
lation of this Society. * Persons who have been vaccinated are ad- 

* mltted on the usual ternns ; but if they die of the small-pox, their 

* policy becomes void. ' Mr B. ought Jo have known, that although 
this absurd regulation formerly stood on tlie books of the Equitable, 
it was expunged several years ago. 
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appears to have been formed, till 1792. From this period till 
1807, about a dozen new Companies were formed, most of 
them simply Proprietary Companies, but two of them, viz. the 
Bock and the Provident^ of a mixed description. These latter 
Companies have a body of shareholders who subscribe a cer- 
tain amount of capital, and take upon themselves all the risk 
of loss ; but instead of reserving to themselves the whole pro- 
fits of the Company, they appropriate a considerable part of 
them to the assured. This mixed description of constitution 
has latterly been vejy popular, and deserves, as it shall pre- 
sently receive, a more detailed examination. 

Tne late rage for joint stock establishments produced an a- 
bundant crop of new Assurance Companies. Upon the whole, 
twenty were brought into being ; and we believe we are accu- 
rate when we state, that the whole number of Life Assurance 
Societies at present existing in the United Kingdom is forty- 
four. Recently, there were forty-nine, but five have already 
become extinct. 

These forty-four Companies naturally divide themselves into 
three classes, viz. the simple Proprietary Companies — the Mu- 
tual Assurance Companies — and the Mixed, which are suppos- 
ed to combine, in a degree, the advantages of both. 

The following belong to the 1st CJass. Albion — ^Tlritish 
Commercial — Globe — Hibernian — London — Marine ( I rish ) 
—National (Irish) — Pelican — Promoter — Royal Exchange — 
R(yal Irish— Scottish Union— Sun. 

The following are the mutual Assurance Companies. Ami- 
cable — Equitable — Scottish Life. 

The largest class is the Mixed ; and embraces Alliance — 
Atlas — Asylum — Crown — Eagle and United Empire — Econo- 
mic — Edinburgh Life — European — Guardian — Hope — Impe- 
rial — Law — Leeds and Yorkshire — Life Assurance Company 
of Scotland — London Life Assurance — Manchester — Medi- 
co-Clerical — North British — Norwich Union — Palladium — 
Patriotic ( Irish ) — Provident — Rock — Union — University — 
West of England — Westminster — West of Scotland. 

It is not our intention to subject these Societies to any addi- 
tional tabular classification in our pages. Their great number 
prevents us from inserting a tabular view of their comparative 
rates of assurance. A Table of this kind for the greater 
number may be found in Mr Babbage’s book ; and any per- 
son about to effect an assurance can, with vdry little trouble, 
procure their respective rates for his guidance. 

In so far as respects Companies of a mixed description, we 
hsLVt to observe^ in general, that two-thirds is the usual pro- 
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portion of the profits allotted to the assured, and that on the 
supposition that Societies thus formed are established on a 
solid footing, we rather think it a fair and liberal division ;> 
For, though a larger proportion might appear more advan* 
tageous to the assured, yet where it is increased, so as not to 
leave a considerable profit to the proprietors, it affords ground 
of suspicion that there is something unsound in the Society. 

We would likewise observe, both with reference to this class, 
and the mutual Assurance Societies, that it seems to be gene- 
rally admitted, that it is preferable, in most points of view, that 
tlic division of profits should take place every seven years, in 
preference to ten, and every five years, in preference to seven ; 
while it may be doubted whether more frequent divisions than 
once in five years are, even at the present day, consistent with 
the safety, or likely to conduce to the ultimate advantage of 
the assured. 

We may further remark, with respect to the mode of re- 
turning the profits appropriated to the assured, that it is plain- 
ly most expedient that they should have the option of applying 
them eitlicr to the increase of the sum assured, or to the di- 
minution of the future payments to be made on the })olicy. By 
one of those modes, the objects of the assurer may often be ac- 
comjdished in a manner much more satisfactory than by the 
other; and especially in the case of one individual assuring the 
life of another in which he has a specific interest, the latter 
mode of appropriation is obviously the most expedient, while 
the other might issue in legal difficulties of a serious nature. 

Satisfying ourselves for the present, with these general ob- 
servations on the minor points of the case, we shall devote the 
remainder of this article to the investigation of the two follow- 
ing questions, in which the interests of the public are very 
deeply involved, viz. 1st, Whether there is reason to believe, 
that any considerable diminution of the rates of premium charg- 
ed by the respectable Assurance Offices, under the impulse of 
the present active competition^ would be consistent with the safety 
of the Societies and of the community ; and 2d, By which class 
of offices the greatest security, and the most substantial ad- 
vantages are presented to the public? The investigation of 
these questions will exhaust the subject which we have propos- 
ed. They are both of great, and the former of vital import- 
ance ; and we shall proceed at once to the investigation of them, 
with as much brevity as the nature of the subject will admit. 

I. 'The first question then is, — Whether it is the inter- 
est of the public to urge a reduction of the rates of Assqr- 
ance, by encouraging the violent spirit of competition now 
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abroad among the Assurance Societies ? We conclude from 
Mr Babbage’s book, although he is not very clear on this, as 
on many other points, that he would answer the question in the 
affirmative. At page 118, he says, ‘ Whenever, therefore, the 

* present rates of Assurance shall become considerably reduc- 

* ed, as in time they musty ’—and he finds no fault, as far as we 
perceive, with the present system under which a great reduc- 
tion has already occurred in the rates of "some of the Assur- 
ance Companies. We will confess, however, that our own im- 
pressions point quite in an opposite direction. 

No one iloubts, we presume, that a very keen competition 
now exists among the Life Assurance Companies. Consider- 
ing that no less than twenty have come into existence within 
the last three years, being nearly one half of the whole, while 
the increase of business can, comparatively speaking, be but 
trifling, it is plain that there must be an intense rivalry. The 
absurd advertisements of many of the offices, each pressing 
with the utmost eagerness its peculiar advantages on the pub- 
lic in every newspaper, pamphlet, and magazine in the khig- 
dom, sufficiently evince how little food many of them are re- 
ceiving to satisfy the cravings of their nature. Four have ac- 
tually died from starvation; and two have compressed their 
bodies into one, hoping we presume that the aliment they may 
receive into their reduced frame may be sufficient for its sus- 
tenance. * 

niere are two arguments, however, familiarly adduced, to 
show that this branch of business, like every other, may be 
safely left to the sweeping operations and reductions of a rash 
and inconsiderate competition. 

The first consists of a general appeal to the experience of the 
Equitable Society. Ic is well known that this Society wliich has 
existed about 65 years, has not only paid the claims made upon 
it, in many instances with immense additions, but that it has 
accumulated, amidst all its liberality, a fund to the enormous 
amount of 1 1,000,000/. Sterli^jg. It is asked with much confi- 
dence, what danger is to be apprehended from a great reduc- 
tion of premium, with a fact such as this fully ascertained ? and 
if competition is sure to effect the work more rapidly than any 
thing else, why not give it full play ? 

. We do not think it would be difficult to expose the un- 
soundness of this popular view of the question. But in the 
meantime, passing over the acknowledged fact, that this fund 

It may be well to observe, that all these are New Companies. 
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cannot justly be looked upon as capital— in respect that, if 
the doors of the Company were closed at this moment against 
fresh assurers, it would be greatly decreased before the claims 
of the present policy-holders were successively discharged — 
we shall only advert to one peculiarity in the situation of this 
Society, which, of itself, would be sufficient to create all 
that part of this large fund, which can justly be consider- 
ed as realized profits. Mr Morgan, in his address for 1795, 
observes, ‘ I do not believe, one half of the Assurances which were 
‘ made daring the first 25 years^ for the whole Ufe^ have been ei- 
‘ tlier continued till they became claims^ or even surrendered for a 
^ valuMe consideration.^ What an immense source of profit 
does this acknowledgment open at one view ! A large fund 
thus created nearly half a century ago, steadily increasing at 
compound interest to the present day, and receiving partial ac- 
cessions from year to year from the original source, exhibits a 
means of realizing profit, little known to the world, but obvi- 
ously capable of swelling to an incalculable extent, this enor- 
mous fund, which so captivates the imaginations, and stimulates 
the cupidity of many an enthusiast of Life Assurance. This 
source of profit, Mr Babbage justly observes, (page 33) has 
much declined of late years. In the present state of commer- 
cial intercourse, the value of life assurance policies is easily 
ascertained, and they are now exposed to public sale from day 
to day, with the same facility as the productions of our manu- 
factures or commerce. 

What we have now stated may of itself serve to diminish, if not 
to remove, the false impressions created by the existence of the 
Equitable fund. But they must be completely removed when 
we proceed to consider the second argument to which we have 
alluded, which is in like manner founded on the history of the 
Equitable Societj^, and which being more specific and tangible, 
will admit of a more detailed and conclusive refutation. It 
is said that the experience of the Equitable shows that the North- 
ampton tables of mortality are calculated on too higli a scale, 
and therefore, that the Assurance Companies might at once 
adopt with safety, a much lower rate of premium. 

Mr Babbage lias constructed a Table from the experience of 
the E(juitable, as it regards the duration of human life, on 
data which, if not so minute and extended as might be wished, 
still affords reasonable ground of satisfaction, in regard to its 
accuracy. In this table, taking tlie interest of money at 3 per 
cent., lie shows what an office ought to charge, so as to mak^ 
30 per cent, profit. 

He has also formed another Table, to which we have already 
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alUided, ivith the view of showing the comparative rates of 
profit charged by the various Companies. In regard to this 
table, we have remarked, that we consider the data upon which 
it is constructed not only unsatisfactory, but positively erro^ 
neous ; and this chiefly, as it affords a false criterion by which 
to judge of the comparative profits charged by the various 
Companies. In a more general point of view, we do not con- 
ceive it is to be relied upon. It is, however, the only thing of 
the kind within our reach, and it is perhaps accurate enough for 
the object which we have at present immediately in view. 

Mr Babbage says, that the premiums, as they at present stand, 
must soon be reduced. By this latter table it appears, that 
the average rate of profit taken by all the offices specified, calcu- 
lated from the experience of the Equitable, is 23,94< per cent. 
According to the same table, the profits of the Equitable are 
estimated at 29,80 per cent. ; so that, calculating from the ex- 
perience of this Company, there has already taken place, upon 
the average, a considerable reduction of premium. But is it 
correct to ,take the experience of the Equitable as a standard for 
estimating the profits of the various companies ? We have al- 
ready pointed out one striking peculiarity in the history of this 
Company, and it will now be found to differ equally in other 
respects ; and first and chiefly as it regards the duration of the 
lives insured* The extent of the difference in this essential par- 
ticular may be gathered from the following considerations. 

Competition has not only produced a considerable var 
riation in the rates of premium ; it has also introduced muck 
greater hixity in the acceptation of lives. The Equitable has never 
liad any temptation to accept a doubtful life, and consequently it 
has never taken any. But many of the minor Companies, who 
have much difficulty in procuring business, snatch at every life 
they can with decency accept. Nay, not only in practice, but 
even in theory, the fundamental principle of the Equitable, and 
of other respectable Societies in the acceptation of lives, 
viz.' That only selected lives (the lives of individuals who appear 
in full health and vigour) are to be received in their books 
— is laid aside, and the following principle substituted in its 
place — ‘ that all lives shall be accepted, where no positive 
disease is manifested. ’ We ourselves are personally acquaint-^ 
ed with an eminent physician, who is medical adviser to more 
than one assurance company, who openly avows, that it is by 
this principle he regulates the advice which he tenders in re- 
gai^4o the acceptation or rejection of assurances. We underr 
stljf^ that this departure from old established usage, is fully 
sAd freely ac|;ed upon in many quarters, and it must obviotisly 
3 
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be followed with very important consequences, as it respects 
the question which we are now considering. 

2(Ilyi Competition has also introduced a greater laxity of 
practice, as it respects the evidence required to establish the 
health of the party. Appearances before the Directors, and 
frequently even before an agent, are dispensed with ; and the 
Company is satisfied with medical certificates, which, with ail 
respect for Doctors of Medicine, Surgeons, and Apothecaries, 
are often, we understand, obtained in a most unaccountable 
way, and in very extraordinary cases. There is no doubt that 
respectable companies have long been in the habit of transact*- 
ing without a view of the party, under what is called the Non- 
appearance fine ; but it is obvious that the precautions taken 
in these cases, by an office jealous of imposition, will very 
widely differ from those which will be held satisfactory by so- 
cieties greedy of business. 

3d/y, The deviations from the former practice in lesser 
matters, have become so numerous, that it is impossible to 
particularize tlrem. We perceive from the advertisements 
in the newspapers, that the non-appearance fine, of which 
we have just spoken, (generally U. per cent, on the first 
year’s assurance), is dispensed with by some offices. Others 
charge no additional premium on the lives of females in a state 
of pregnancy. One office announces that it has reduced the 
premium on the lives of females throughout. Residence in 
every part of Europe, not excluding even Turkey, is now, we 
believe, universally admitted. A voyage across the Bay of Bis- 
cay, or German Ocean, at whatever season of the year, is not 
visited with any additional premium by some companies. These, 
and many other deviations from former usage, must be indi- 
vidually of considerable moment in the long run, and they form 
collectively a very important feature in the case before us. 

4^/^, Fradulent assurances are now becoming very common, 
and may be expected greatly to increase. To Mr Babbage’s 
mind only one species of fraud has presented itself, to which 
he gives full weight, viz. that of a person conscious of some 
latent disease, assuring his life for the benefit of his heirs. 
But there is another kind, of a much more formidable descrip- 
tion — we mean that of a person assuring the life of another, 
which is known to him to be bad. The common mode adopted 
is as follows. The real assurer, having fixed upon an individual 
suitable^ for his pui*pose, engages, that if he will effect an as- 
surance on his life, and legalty assign the policy to him, he 
will, besides jpaying the premium, give him a certain sum for 
the policy. This being a clear gain to the party applied to, 
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numbers are found base enough to lend themselves to the trans- 
action. The individual whose life is to be assured, applies for 
an assurance on his omi life^ which tends to lull suspicion ; 
the necessary certificates are easily got up ; the life, if refused 
by one office is accepted by another; and a legal assignment of 
the policy is executed in behalf of the originator of the transac- 
tion, who holds the policy, till death enables him to establish 
his claim ; — and this is a point in which he rarely fails. 

Fraudulent transactions of this description have hitherto 
chiefly occurred in Ireland, where indeed they have been pro- 
secuted to an alarming extent; they will however assuredly 
abound, ere long, on this side of the. Channel. No one will 
doubt the correctness of this anticipation, who has a knowledge 
of the great scale and extent, and the regularly organized sys- 
tem, on which fraudulent Fire Assurances are now conducted 
in London. The ability and disposition for such transactions, 
as it regards Life Assurance, exist in noxious luxuriance in 
the British capital : And the practice cannot fail soon to follow. 

We presume that these considerations will go far to show, 
that the duration of the lives accepted by the Life Assurance CW- 
panics of the present dai/y will, on an average, sink much below 
the duration of human life, as indicated by the past experience 
of the Equitable Society ; and consequently, that the average 
profits of the existing Companies cannot possibly come near the 
rate assumed by Mr Babbage, viz. 23.94? per cent. 

The ideas entertained of the rate of profit which the existing 
Assurance Companies are likely to realize, under their present 
management, will be further lowered, if the difference between 
their Expenses and those of the Equitable be taken into the ac- 
count. 

The first remarkable difference is the 5 per cent, now' uniformly 
allowed to the country agents of the various Companies. It is 
also to be observed, that the establishment and maintenance of 
these agencies are attended with a heavy extra charge, beyond 
the above regular commission. 

The same rate of commission is generally given to Solicitors 


Solicitors . — The sharp fire which Mr Babbage opens on the va- 
rious Companies for granting this commission to* Solicitors, is a little 
(.It is obviously one of those absurd results of com- 
ich must manifest itself, as long as human nature re- 
it is ; and its removal, though devoutly to be wished, is 
!e to be expected. If it were secret service money, which 
erhaps pretty much the case, in 1810, when Bailey attacked the 
i'cticc, it would be justly liable to the vituperation which Mr Bab- 
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bringing business to the various oflices ; so that a very large 
proportion of the business which most of the Companies effect, 
is subject to this additional deduction. Nay, more, the height 
of competition has induced some ofBces to grant to solicitors, 
bringing business to their agents^ a handsome extra commis- 
sion; so that a great part of their country business is charged 
with a still further reduction on the gross premiums. 

It is also to be kept in view, that the proportion which the 
expenses of a small office bears to the whole of its receipts, is 
frequently very great, while, in a Society on a scale so exten- 
sive as that of the Equitable, and conducted with the economy 
which has ever distinguished it, they are hardly discernible in 
the calculation of profits. In a minor office, with a full Board 
of paid Directors, &c. the proportion of profits swept away by 
this branch of expenditure must be very great. 

There are other deviations in the practice of some offices 
from that of the Equitable, which, though they do not tend to 
lessen the probable duration of the lives assured with them, or 
directly to increase the expenditure, may yet have a sensible 
effect on the amount of realized profits. Of this nature is the 
regulation by which F/ntrance Monerj is now generally dispensed 
with. The fund arising from this source used to go far to li- 
quidate the expenses of the Company, if it did not leave an ex- 
cess to be added to the other profits. Some Offices also ad- 
vertise, that they receive their premiums quarterlij. If a busi- 
ness become considerable, the loss of interest occasioned by 
this must be by no means insignificant. 

These considerations, taken altogether, seem to us to prove 
satisfactorily, that the average net profits of the present Assur- 
ance Companies must be small indeed, in comparison of the 
rate assumed by Mr Babbage. How much ought to be de- 
ducted from that rate, it is impossible to say, and of little im- 

bage pours upon it. But now, when it is openly acknowledged and 
publicly advertised, and freely acted upon by nearly all the Assur- 
ance Companies, there seems little room for just exception. The 
practice being universally known, its injurious effects are greatly 
mitigated. In fact, the constituted agents of the Companies do 
much more injury in the way described by Mr Babbage. Whatever 
may be the terms of the office which they represent, they induce 
all over whom their infimmcc extends to insure with it— lis it is in 
this way alone that tlie interests of the agents can be promoted ; but 
an attorney now-a-days has very little temptation to lead his client 
astray in this direction, as there are Companies, we believe, of every 
class, which irive the usual commission of 5 per cent. 
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portance to ascertain. The facts which we have established 
will be duly appreciated by every intelligent individual. 

Where is the man who does not leel, that Security is the 
grand and indispensable requisite in the operations of Life As- 
surance — and the requisite which, in this shifting scene of 
things, it is almost impossible to acquire in the degree necessary 
to afford complete satisfaction ? The contracts generally enter- 
ed into with Assurance Companies are not for a year, or for 
any stipulated term, but for a long indefinite period : And in 
engagements which are to be fulfilled by Societies, it may be at 
the distance of upwards of half a century— on the faith of which 
the savings of a long life are virtually deposited in their coffers, 
and on the fulfilment of which the provision for a succeeding 
generation is more or less to depend — who does not feel that, 
without the best possible security being obtained, the transac- 
tion, instead of being dictated by wisdom, is a work of inconsi- 
deration and folly ? 

Looking, then, at the circumstances which we have mention- 
ed, it does appear to us to be any thing but wise to cheer the 
Assurance Societies forward in their present race of competi- 
tion, which, if persevered in for a considerable time by any of 
them, must inevitably issue in their own ruin, and the deep 
distress and bitter disappointment of all who trusted in them. 
Indeed, it will already appear to have driven some of them too 
far, when we state, on the authority of Mr Babbage, that the 
average profit of four of these Companies, calculated, let it be 
observed^ from the experience of the Equitable^ and with no rc^- 
ference to expendiiurcj is only 17.3 per cent., and that three of 
these push for business with all the ardour and anxiety which 
characterize the boldest of their number, and in the use of all 
those means which go most directly to the reduction of their 
profits — if there be any profits to reduce. 

We know, however, that it has been triumphantly objected, 
that there has not been a single instance of the failure of any 
Assurance Society, during the century and a quarter over 
which their operations have extended. 

Even if this were the fact, we humbly conceive that our ar- 
^qment — founded upon recent competition and the consequent 
innovations — would not be in the slightest degree affected by it. 
But the assertion is, in reality, altogether unfounded ; and serves 
only to s^w with what facility men, engrossed with the busi- 
ness pjF.tbe present moment, overlook the most instructive events, 
although but of recent occurrence. 

T%e truth is, that shortly after the formation of the Equita- 
ble Society, many companies started into being, differing, it would 
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appear, from their predecessor, chiefly by directing their main 
attention to annuity transactions. The Laudable Society — the 
Provident Society — the London Union Society — the Amicable 
Society of Annuitants — the Public Annuitant Society — the Ra- 
tional Society — and many others whose names and memorials 
have perished, sprung into being about the same time, and greats 
ly captivated and allured the public by the low terms upon which 
they offered to transact business. Their schemes succeeded 
but too well, to the distress and ruin of multitudes. Dr Price 
was the author who opened the eyes of the public to the preci- 
pice on the verge of which they were standing; and he fortu- 
nately prevailed upon the greater number of these Societies to 
dissolve themselves. Some however persevered ; and, to use 
Dr Price’s own words, * have long since exhibited a melan- 
‘ choly proof of their own folly, and of the truth and justice of 
* the admonitions which had been wasted upon them. ’ 

We by no means assert that any of the Societies of the pre- 
sent day are founded on principles so utterly erroneous as those 
which characterized these unfortunate institutions ; and we glad- 
ly acknowledge, that the principles of Life Assurance and an- 
nuity transactions, are much better understood now than they . 
were fifty years ago. Still there is a sufficiency of false prin- 
ciples afloat, and even of positive ignorance with regard to 
these subjects, and that in quarters where they ought not to be 
found, to make us look back with anxiety to the fate of these 
establishments, and to excite doubts, whether a continuation 
of the present practice of some Assurance Companies may not 
lead, though more slowly, still with equal certainty, and a far 
greater accumulation of wretchedness, to the same fatal con- 
summation. 

We are inclined to think, from the reasons which we have 
already adduced, that there must be a difference of from 20 to 80 
per cent, in the profits realized by the various Assurance Com-^ 
panics. This opinion will not appear improbable, if we refer 
to the experience of the sister institutions established for assur- 
ance against Fire. 

The premiums on Fire assurances, as well as those on Life, are 
formed from experience ; and we are inclined to think, that the 
data upon which the former proceed maybe as satisfactory as those 
of the latter. The business, in itself, is much more simple; and 
as, in the Dead-letter office in London, neafly an equal number of 
letters ^re received during given periods, so, circumsik£fceii re- 
maining the same, nearly an equal number of fires occur i4>^e 
different classes of risks, throu^out the kingdom, during given 
periods of time. There are variations of course ; but on thes<t 
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data it will be perceived, that experience affords materials for 
the formation of satisfactory rates of assurance, when the offices 
which use them do business upon a sufficiently extended scale. 
The three most important Companies' in the kingdom are the 
Sun, the Phoenix, and the Royal Exchange. They are all old 
institutions ; and we believe it is reckoned that they still assure 
irom one-third to one-fourth of the whole property assured in this 
country. Recent competition has been fully as active in Fire 
Assurance as in Life Assurance business. The security offered 
by some of the recently formed Companies being as good as 
possible, and their high respectability unquestionable, while 
they offered a division of their profits with the assured, which the 
older institutions had no inclination, and perhaps no power to 
do, these three Leviathan Companies recently found their busi- 
ness slipping away from them to a somewhat unpleasant extent. 
To remedy this evil, and with the view of driving some of the 
minor offices out of the field, they resolved on a reduction of 
premium, founded upon an investigation of their aflairs which 
they had previously instituted. The result of this investiga- 
tion was curious. It is to be observed, that the rates of all 
common assurances have been, till lately, perfectly uniform, and 
that the rates at which what are called special assurances were 
accepted, differed very slightly. It was to be expected,' there-* 
fore, that the experience of these three offices, acting very ex- 
tensively in the same field of employment, and upon the same 
scale of premiums, would have been nearly alike. Instead of 
this, their profits were found to be nearly in the following pro^ 
portions. 

1 2 per cent. 

2 1 do. 

27 do. 

The causes of this astonishing variation it is not our present 
object to investigate. We shall only observe, that it was not 
the largest company which realized the highest rate of profit. 
But here were three Companies of great respectability, under 
good management, charging the same rates of premium, work- 
ing on the same ground, allowing the same percentage for their 
expenses — and yet with results so enormously different. 

Now, looking to the ascertained experience of these Com-* 
panies, we cannot but think tliat we have not overstated the 
diversity vidiich must now prevail in the rate of profits realized 
by flie-l^fferent Life Assurance Societies. For here, in re- 
gard tb <he respectability of the different establishments, it 
)s impossible not to see that there is the greatest possible differ^* 
ipnce 3 as to tjie ability displayed in their maiiagemeni— much 
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diversity ; as to their principles in the acceptation of risks — 
the utmost inconsistency ; as to rates of premium — some charg- 
ing little more than one half of what is charged by others ; 
and as to the proportion the expenses bear to the amount 
of business effected— an incalculable difference: Such, then, 
being the present aspect of the Assurance Societies, and such 
the undoubted diversity in the rate of profits realized by them, 
is it in any degree reasonable to allow ourselves to be daz- 
zled by the past experience of a single Company, and that 
of the highest respectability, and during a period of its history 
when it was placed in circumstances more tavourable than it 
now is, or ever will be again, or than any other Company can 
ever expect to be ? Even this Company exhibits, after all, a 
calculated profit of no more than 29.8 per cent., exclusive of ex- 
jivnses. Including expenses^ what must the profits of some of 
the present Insurance Companies be ? We earnestly recom- 
mend it to them not to permit a reckless competition to carry 
them headlong forward in tlieir downward career; and we still 
more earnestl}^ caution tiic public against pressing towards a 
catastrophe, which we tremble to look upon. 

There are only tw^o other considerations tending to confirm 
the view of the subject wdiich wc have taken, with which wc 
shall now trouble our readers. 

The first is the great want of science, at which wc have al- 
ready hinted, and which is dee])ly to be deplored in tlie Ma- 
nagers of many of the Assurance Companies at present exist- 
ing. A striking proof of this and that of no small moment, 
is to be found in the scale of premiums on which various 
Companies grant annuities. This, it is well known, is an im- 
portant branch of business, which is generally prosecuted by 
Assurance Societies. In a transaction of this kind, the Company, 
instead of receiving a certain premium, under an obligation to 
pay a given amount of principal upon the death of the assured, 
which is the nature of a life assurance, receives the principal, 
under an obligation to pay an ainuiity during the life of the par- 
ty. The transaction, tlierefore, is obviously the reverse of a life 
assurance; and if undertaken on the same dlc/fa by the Com- 
pany, the loss must obviously lie with the Company, and the 
gain with the annuitant. Strange as it may appear, it is no 
less true than strange, that Government, when they formed 
their Tables for granting annuities, overlooked this' obvioua 
distinction, and formed their Tables on this preposterous prin- 
ple ; so that they now freely acknowledge that they have been 
granting annuities from the commencement at a ruinous loss. 
Two or three millions Sterling arc talked of as the loss they 
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have already sustained. It may be supposed that a mistake so 
palpable would be at once seen, and avoided by the various 
Assurance Companies. But no such thing. Some of the res- 

E ectable offices have no doubt perceived it, and consequently 
ave been able to transact little or no business of this descrip- 
tion ; but others conceived that nothing could be safer than to 
follow a guide apparently so worthy to lead them ; and some 
offices have actually granted annuities on terms considerably 
more favourable than the Government rates. Both of these 
classes, consequently, in proportion to the extent to which they 
are able to prosecute this branch of business, are eating out 
their own vitals, and cherishing a consumption which will 
waste them away for years unnumbered. 

The other consideration to which we have alluded is involv- 
ed in the former, and is strongly illustrated by it, viz. the in- 
sidious nature of the business itself. In most other descriptions 
of business, when things are going wrong, the evil, for the 
most part, soon appears. But here the business may be pro- 
ceeding on principles which insure its absolute ruin, and yet 
for many years there will be every appearance of full prospe- 
rity. 'fhe principles upon which an Assurance Company must 
proceed, if an appearance of prosperity for a certain number 
of years were not exhibited, would be erroneous beyond de- 
scription. 

These considerations then, on which we are unwilling to 
enlarge, lead us to the conclusion, that competition, highly 
useful in its moderate exercise, and not very detrimental in 
its abuse in the ordinary affairs of life, may lead to fatal con- 
sequences, if allowed to interfere materially with the practice 
of Life Assurance. Even though the evils which we have 
specified were not to follow in their full extent from the con- 
tinued operation of this dangerous principle, still were the 
rates of profit to be greatly reduced, another evil, leading to 
consequences not materially differing in character and effects, 
would infallibly ensue. It is obvious that men of first-rate 
capital and respectability will not long continue to mix them- 
selves up with objects, the advantages of which appear to be 
slender or problematical. They will leave them to those 
'who have no^better employment for their more slender means, 
while they launch out in pursuits promising a return com- 
jrnensumte with ^ th^ important advantages which great ca^ 
pitah. extensive information, and known weight of character, 
are generally found to command. The consequent diminution 
of security which would ensue from the management of these 
gocietics sinking into the hands of men of less weight and 
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character, and of an inferior grade of society, does not re- 
quire to be explained. 

Indeed, it is too obvious to escape the notice of any one, that 
the Directors of many of the Societies recently formed, though 
we have no doubt respectable within the circumscribed circle in 
which they move, are, generally speaking, unknown ; and we 
believe it will be found, that the most dangerous reductions in 
the rates of premium have been made, under the sanction of 
Boards composed of gentlemen of this description. If it be 
true, as Mr Babbage advances, that the comical case which he 
has supposed, in his chapter entitled ‘ Of the Directors, * is 
* not widely different from some that have occurred ’ — then in- 
deed the evil to which we have alluded has already attained a 
height of which we had no previous conception. We do not, 
however, go along with Mr Babbage, even in his qualified be- 
lief as to the extent of the mischief. It is enough for us to. be 
satisfied, on the one hand, that many of the Assurance Com- 
panies are at present under the management of men of the very 
first rank in the mercantile world ; and, on the other, to have 
Mr Babbage supporting us — or rather going before us — while 
we point out an evil of a deadly nature which would most pro- 
bably ensue, were the premiums to be hastily, inconsiderately, 
and unsafely reduced. 

We trust we have carried our readers along with us to the 
conclusion at which we have arrived. We do not say, it will be 
observed, that no reduction of premium from the rates now charg- 
ed by the Equitable Company could be made, consistently with 
security. We are disposed to think they might : But such are 
the important interests at stake, that we cannot too anxiously 
caution the public against the encouragement of sweeping reduc- 
tions, such as some offices have already effected under the impulse 
of a fiery competition, and the guidance of men whose names are 
wholly unknown in the walks of science. The great reductions 
which the Amicable and Equitable Societies have successively 
voted in their rates of premium, were not forced upon them, 
we believe, by any external influence, but originated in a con- 
viction that they might be made with safety. The onl^ men 
connected with Assurance Societies, who are known in the 
world as accomplished mathematicians, are Mr Morgen of the 
Equitable, Mr Milne of the Sun, and Mr Gompertz of the 
Alliance* Under such leaders as these, we should have felt sa* 
tisfied with a moderate reduction in thd present rates of pre^ 
miums charged by the more respectable offices. But wc look 
for such men in vain in this race of competition ; and may there* 
fore conclude, that their matured views of the subject agree 
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substantially with those which we have now perhaps too anxious- 
ly pressed on the notice of the public. 

II. We must now hasten to a brief consideration of the o- 
ther question which wc proposed for investigation, viz. By which 
class of oflices the greatest security and the most substantial ad- 
vantages are presented to the public ? 

1. We shall be able to dispose very rapidly of this question, 
as it respects the Companies which reserve to themselves the 
whole profits which arc realized. Among these there arc seve- 
ral of great respectability; of which we may particularize the 
Globe, the Sun, and the Scottish Union Companies. All these 
Societies, in our estimation, afford unexceptionable security; 
and this indispensable requisite being supplied, we should, be- 
yond all comparison, prefer effecting assurances with them, than 
with other Societies which wc might name, although the ad- 
vantages apparently presented by the latter are incomparably 
more captivating. The public, indeed, are quite at one with 
ns ill this opinion, and show their agreement by assuring free- 
ly with oflices of this description, notwithstanding the strik- 
ing disadvantages under which business is effected with them. 
But security so exclusively occupies the attention of many 
men, that hJiving provided for it, they, not very wisely in our 
estimation, look no further. The following sentence of Mr 
Babbage, bearing on this subject (page 11), conveys an im- 
pression contrary to the truth ; although the first clause of it 
is perfectly correct, and the latter supports the views which we 
have introduced ia a former part of this article, in regard to 
the greedy acceptance of lives by the inferior offices. 

‘ The better lives generally go to the more respectable offices ; and 
many which arc rejected by these, are accepted by other offices, 
where, Jrom the disadvantageous nature of the terms to the assured^ 
they are glad to accept lives of a less select description. ’ 

By the more respectable offices, we understand those which, 
from the amount of their capital, the known character of their 
Directors and Officers, and the cautious mode in which they 
transact business, arc truly deserving the name, and hence have 
secured the confidence of the public ; and we have no doubt of 
the fact, that Proprietary Companies of this character are, com- 
paratively speaking, still careful in their selection of lives; 
while the Societies which, in truth, ‘ are glad to accept lives of 
* a less select description, ’ arc those which, in our opinion, are 
less deserving of the epithet ‘ respectable^ ^ and who, consequent^ 
ly, notwithstanding all the temptations which they offer of low 
premiums, large divisions of profit, &c., arc forced, if they are 
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to do business at all, to be far less select than the other class, 
in regard to the lives which they accept. 

We have little doubt that this is the real state of the case ; and 
while, as w^e have said, we think the public wise in preferring 
the absolute Proprietary Companies to those which afford a 
questionable security, we cannot see the wisdom of choosing ei- 
ther the one class or the other; for, passing over all these infe- 
rior offices to which we have alluded, there are others of the 
Mutual Assurance description of the highest respectability ; or 
if their security is thought less entire than that of the Proprie- 
tary Companies, there are some of this latter class, of the most 
unexceptionable description, wffio apportion a large part of their 
profits to the assured. The public, indeed, arc becoming bet- 
ter informed in matters of this kind ; and sooner or later, we 
doubt not, these pure Proprietary Companies, though per- 
fectly secure, w^ill either be forced to improve their constitution, 
or, from the want of business, to close their doors, 

2, The system of the Mutual Assurance Societies, is directly 
opposite to that of the pure Proprietary Companies. They en- 
gage to divide a// the profits which are realized, amonglheir mem- 
bers. The societies of this kind which are best knowui in Eng- 
land are the Equitable and Amicable; * and we may name, with 
great approbation, a Company similarly constituted on this side 
tlic Tw’eed, wdiicb, we believe, originally bore the name of the 
Scottish Widows Fund Society, although it has now assumed 
the name of the Scottish Life Assurance Society. All these 
Companies appear to be established on a solid basis, to be under 
careful management, and to afford every reasonable prospect of 
permanent prosperity. Whether this class of societies, or the 
third class deserves to maintain the highest place in public esti- 
mation, it is perhaps difficult to determine. 

The third class, as we have already stated, consists of those 
Companies, wdficb, interposing a subscribed capital and body of 
proprietors bclwecii the assured and loss, at the same time gives 
to the latter a participation in the profits ; the common propor- 
tion appropriated dei??g ixvo-^t/iirds. 

The advantage peculiar to the Mutual Assurance Society, is 
the division of the whole profits among the assured ; that which 
is supposed to distinguish the mixed Proprietary Company is a 
superior degree of security, united to a participation in the pro- 
fits. The advantages of the former class are so broad and pal- 
pable that no words of ours can place them in a stronger light. 


* The London Life Association is of a mixed constitution. It as- 
aimilates more with this class than with any other; wc believe. 
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There are considerations, however, which, in the opinion of 
many individuals, well qualified to judge of matters of this kind, 
advance the mixed Proprietary Companies fully to a level with 
them — And some of these we shall endeavour to state briefly. 

It is, in the first place, observed, that the experience of the 
Equitable sufficiently evinces that the distinguishing advan- 
tages of societies thus constituted may readily be lost. Thus, 
at the present moment, in consequence of the regulation of 1816, 
aii assurer with the Equitable Company could not reasonably 
expect to derive the same proportion of the profits of that So- 
ciety, as of a respectable mixed Proprietary Company, were he 
to insure with the latter. 

It is next observed, that a long continued judicious, enlight- 
ened, and faithful management of the affairs of Societies of this 
kind, although absolutely necessary for the security of the as- 
sured, is not implicitly to be relied upon ; and that, if a failure 
were to occur in this essential point, there is nothing between 
the members and exposure to absolute confusion and misery. It 
is generally believed that the business of the Equitable Society 
has been conducted with an excess of caution, which has led to 
much inconvenience, and even placed it in a situation of some 
danger. It is thought probable that, in future times, the practice 
of this Company, or of others similarly constituted, may verge 
to the other extreme ; and that the assurers of the day, desirous 
of the present realization of what appear profits, may very 
readily, and possibly with fair intentions, divide the accumula- 
tions to an extent that would completely incapacitate the Society 
from liquidating the claims which might eventually be made 
upon it. If such an occurrence were to arise, it is conceived 
that, although many of the sufferers might be the same indivi- 
duals who had prematurely partaken of the spoil, a great num- 
ber of the claimants would have no consolation of this kind to 
assuage the bitterness of their disappointment. It is impossible 
to imagine how the suflerers in a Mutual Assurance Society 
could receive effectual relief under the pressure of such a cata- 
strophe. The confusion which must ensue would, no doubt, 
be inexpressible, and probably their struggles to throw their 
loss on one another, would only add to its amount, as well as to 
its bitterness. 

Reference is further made in support of the possibility of such 
an occurrence, to the very strong statements both of Dr l^rice * 
end Mr Morgan, f in regard to the great facility with which 


♦ Price’s Obs. on llev. Pay. Vol. I. page 179. 
f Address for 1795, page 136. 
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men may be led into the most dangerous deviations of this kind; 
and to the instructive example afforded by the Government, in 
its annuity transactions ; where an error was committed, which, 
although but recently 'discovered, was of so momentous a de- 
scription, that it would have utterly ruined any private asso- 
ciation of individuals which had carried on business to a consi- 
derable extent upon the same data. Hence it is inferred, that a 
degree of danger still lurks beneath all the fair, and apparently 
reasonable promises of this class of Societies ; and that an equal 
degree of security is not afforded by them, as by the mixed 
Proprietary Companies. 

In further support of this opinion it is stated, that if a cata- 
strophe, such as that which has been supposed, were to occur in 
the history of an Assurance Company, with a subscribed capital 
and body of proprietors, not only the capital, but the whole 
property of the Proprietors would stand between the assured 
and loss, — a mighty advantage, no doubt, as it regards the secu- 
rity of the public. It is further observed, as deserving of consi- 
deration, that this very liability on the part of the Proprietors 
is the best preventive against that inconsiderate management, 
which would lead to a result so deplorable as that to which we 
have alluded ; that, on the one hand, the Directors will be sti- 
mulated to as large a division of the profits as the state of the 
business will admit, from a regard to the good name and future 
prospects of the Company ; while, on the other hand, they will 
be deterred from an imprudent division, by the consciousness 
that the Proprietors alone are liable for the consequence of a 
mistake in this vital point, while the assured, who have been 
reaping the main part of the advantage, would, on its occurrence, 
escape uninjured — and that the constitution of a Society, esta- 
blished on this basis, consequently affords a continual and en- 
during incitement to careful management of its affairs in all its 
branches, and the best security against eventual disappointment. 

Having thus stated what we conceive to be the peculiar advan- 
tages presented by these mixed Proprietary Companies, we shall 
leave our readers to form their own conclusions, as to the com- 
parative merits of the two classes; only remarking, that as it 
would be absolute folly to effect assurances with a Mutual As- 
surance Company, unless there were a complete conviction that 
respectability, and scientific knowledge, and sound discretion, 
characterized the parties in whose hands the management was 
placed ; so it would be equally ridiculous to effect assurances 
with a Mixed Proprietary Company, which was not distin- 
guished to the fullest degree by the same qualities. 

We have only farther to particularize, as we have done in 
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the other classes, two or three of the mixed Proprietary Com- 
panies, which are universally admitted to be of undoubted re- 
spectability. 

The Alliance may justly claim the precedence. Its subscribed 
capital amounts to half a million. Its Presidents and Directors 
are chosen from the first mercantile men in Europe. Its actu- 
ary is a mathematician of acknowledged eminence ; and nothing, 
in short, can be more respectable, or hold out more satisfying 
prospects of lasting security. 

The next Society which ought to be named, is the RoeJe As- 
surance Company. The original subscribed capital of this So- 
ciety was only 200,000/., but we believe it has been consider- 
ably increased during the progress of the institution, which has 
been one of steady advancement. The Board of Direction is 
very respectable ; the management of the Society has been cau- 
tious and judicious; and upon the whole, w'e consider it deserv- 
ing of every confidence. Both this Company and the Alliance 
have a regulation, which forces the shareholders to eflect Assur- 
ances at their respective offices. This regulation is of great 
value, especially in times of so much competition as the present ; 
for, by directing a continual stream of busine^s into the office, it 
removes in a great degree the temptation to seek for it by in- 
judicious means. 

The only other Society of this class which has*so large a sub- 
scribed capital as the Rock, is the Guardian. This Company 
deserves to be placed in a high rank, from the great respectabi- 
lity of its Board of Direction, and the admitted intelligence with 
which its affairs are conducted. It is to be regretted, however, 
not only that this Company has procured no act to sue and be 
sued in the name of one of its officers ; but that the following 
clause is introduced in all its policies, viz. — ‘ that the responsi- 
^ bility of the individual members shall in all cases be limited to 
‘ their respective shares. * If this clause be good in law, the 
security which the Company presents is of a very inferior order 
indeed — looking forward to succeeding generations. The re- 
servation will, of course, be very palatable to the shareholders of 
the Company, but it ought to be proportionately distasteful to 
the Public. 

There are other respectable Companies of this class which vre 
have not particularized. Their capital and standing, however, 
are inferior to those which we have named. 

We are inclined to hope that we have placed this subject on 
a somewhat more solid and intelligible basis than that on which 
it previously stood ; and we doubt not that the good sense of 
the public, discerning between the chaff and the wheat, willspee- 
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dily put a stop to the bold and reckless competition of the day ; 
so that Life Assurance, carried forward with increasing intelli- 
gence, zeal, and success, may spread its blessings more and 
more widely over the face of society. 


Art. XL 1. A Sermo?i ^ivcached in ilic Cuthedrnl Church of 
Chester^ on Swidajj, Noxinnbcr 5. 182(>, by Edwako Copli:- 
STON, 1). D,j Dean of Chester, and Provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford. London. Murray. 1826. 

2. A JLcUcr io the Right Hon. G. Cunnings on the Bill qf\S2o^ 
for iTmoriiig I he DiscjualiJications (f his Majesfi/s Roman Ca- 
tholic Subjects^ and on his Speech in support <f the scune. By 
Rev. IIknuy Piiilpotts, D. D., Rector of Stanhope. 2d 
edition. 8vo. pp. 167. London, Murray. 1827. 

nniiE late defeat of the Catholic question in the House of 
Commons, when calmly considered, ought much less to 
move us with wonder than with regret. On one side were 
marshalled all the powers of reasoning and all the fascinations 
of eloquence. The veteran champions of toleration manfully 
discharged their duty, while the most gratifying display of 
youthful genius was witnessed in the exertions of those who stood 
forward for the first time in the cause of liberal and generous po- 
licy, towards millions of their oppressed fellow-citizens, * and the 
candid and manly avowals of conversion which some made, who 
formerly conscientiously supported the other side, were not 
more honourable to themselves, than useful to the interests of 
justice and truth. Against this array of all that is most fitted to 
persuade or to influence the reflecting mind, there were seen 
embattled those arguments only which have weight, we fear, 
with the more reflecting mind, which calculates nicely; and 
looks far into consequences; and distrusts reasonings and 
speeches as so much wind ; and, like the wise man, * regards 
* the end ; ’ and in framing an estimate of the practical effects 
of any line of conduct, is far from being disposed to lay out of 
view its immediate bearing upon the individual voter. * The 
< Government ! the Court ! the Treasury ! How stand mat- 
‘ ters there?’ This is the train of reflexion into which such a 
nature is apt to fall, in the pensive mood so readily superinduced 


♦ The talent and spirit exhibited by Lord Morpeth and Mr Vil- 
liers Stuart, are the themes of general admiration. The latter is 
evidently a man of first rate powers, and destined to play a first part. 
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by the announcement of a great question : And the meditations 
which ensue may give rise to some anxiety^ and even wavering ; 
but instinct is pretty sure to bear through those who implicitly 
trust it, and the instances arc wonderfully rare in which it has 
been known to fail. For in order to prevent so unhappy a cata- 
strophe as might ensue from leaving those generous natures in ab- 
solute uncertainty upon this cardinal point — to avoid the fatal 
chance of the reason of the matter operating undisturbed ; it 
is wisely provided by the superintending power which regulates 
and controls all Parliamentary things, that certain signs or in- 
dications shall be given from time to time, whereby the faithful 
may descry the path they had best tread in, and thus arrive 
in safety at their destination. 

But here the novice in such matters naturally enough ex- 
claims — how can any such indications be given from that high 
quarter, when the Government is avowedly Neutral — when there 
is, as it were, a Manicliean arrangement of the supreme power 
—a good and an evil principle conflicting perpetually, and 
balanced in their influence, so that neither is suffered to prevail 
over the other ? How, when Ireland, Catholics, and all that 
relates to them, are singled out, and, by common consent of our 
rulers, made forbidden ground, upon which, so far from any 
line of conduct being pursued, not even any discussion is ever 
to be had, nor indeed any word ever to drop — how can any in- 
timation ever proceed from the Government, of a predilection, 
or a leaning, much less of an opinion — while it is quite impos- 
sible that any such can be formed ? The difliculty at first seems 
sufficiently puzzling ; but it is not without a solution. The 
truth is, that this doctrine of ministerial neutrality, however 
beautiful in theory, like many other theories, fails in practice. 
However excellent and statesmanlike the plan may seem to be 
which excludes from all the deliberations of the Government, 
those great national interests that demand its chief attention 
—however honest and wise and practical the scheme which pro- 
hibits our ministers from ever forming any opinion as a body, 
much less adopting any one measure, upon by far the most im- 
portant and most pressing question that can come before them — 
it is found that in practice, an opinion is very peremptorily 
taken up, very inflexibly acted upon, and very unscrupulously 
enforced. This opinion is, that all attempts to conciliate the 
Catholics, and pacify Ireland, shall at all times be discounte- 
nanced and suppressed. The neutrality is merely nominal; 
the Catholic Question is not made a Cabinet measure ; in other 
words, that part of the Cabinet which supports the question, is 
not suiiferedlo carry ii ; but that part which resists the ques- 
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tion, is allowed to use the usual means to prevail. Whh the 
exception of a few excellent speeches flung into the right scale^ 
with the speeches of the Opposition, the whole weight of Go- 
vernment is given against the Catholic claims. The agents of 
Government, with the emissaries of the Court, join their forces 
to those of the Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; and the only 
marvel is, (and it is a mpst tremendous argument in favour of 
the cause), that against such fearful odds, the Ministerial ma- 
jority should have been so small. 

The influence exerted in Parliament by the dispensers of 
patronage, whether the Court or its ministers, is so far from 
being a matter of doubt or of mystery, that it is openly avowed 
by many political reasoners as practically a part of the con- 
stitution, and defended as necessary to carry on the administra- 
tion of public affairs. The mode and manner in which this in- 
fluence is brought to bear upon Members of Parliament, is 
hardly more disguised in these times. They err mightily who 
dream that the mere existence of a great machine, called the 
Executive, endowed with all manner of patronage, and the 
general knowledge, that a share of such patronage is only to be 
had by those who support its measures, is left to work in the 
minds of the uninitiated, or only confirmed to the faithful 
by casual experiences. This knowledge is not without its ef- 
fects in predisposing men towards right and sound views, and in 
training them to courses suitable and convenient. But they are 
not left to wander in such comparative uncertainty. A com- 
munication is established between them and the Government, 
through certain persons of influence; faithful pastors arc ap- 
pointed, who lead them in the right way ; zealous watchmen 
who guard the fold from the wolves that prowl outside^ (or as 
they are technically termed, the outs or Opposition) ; and un- 
der the immediate superintendence of these, are all the members 
inside the precinct, wont to pass their political lives. There 
are several such watchmen ever on the alert, and suffering no 
sun to go down without actual intercourse with the objects of 
their care. But at certain seasons this vigilance is increased ; 
stormy seasons, when there may be reason to apprehend mis- 
chief. Then it is that their cares and activity are incessant ; 
there is no respite for a moment; each individual is beset, and 
his ear constantly filled with alarms, and threats, and promises, 
and urgent entreaties — all administered with consummate skill, 
and nicely adapted to the nature of the recipient. To one it is 
said — ‘ The measure is full of danger to the Church and State; ’ 
to another, ‘ It is fatal to the present ministry;* to a third, 

‘ The French and the Pope will be benefited by it;* to a' 
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fourth, ‘ The Opposition will be the only gainers. * Such 
topics are addressed to worthy and inexperienced gentle- 
men from the remote provinces, chiefly from inland dis- 
tricts, and little versed in the ways of the world — a very 
small body, continually on the decrease, and very little esteem- 
ed for sense and sagacity at the Treasury mart. But to the 
adepts, the known and practised traders, different topics are 
used. ‘ Would you turn us all out ? What becomes of your 

* peerage ? A Commissioner of Excise has notified his inten- 
‘ tion to retire. Governor A. is ill with a liver complaint. 

‘ Admiral B. was given over last despatches. How is your 

* brother after his circuit? Mr Justice C. only waits to be 
‘ entitled to the pension. Two Masters in Chancery have late- 

* ly had fits. Are you aware that a Dean and a Bishop are 
‘ lying dead at tliis moment ? That man’s fine shall positively 
‘ be remitted under the Act by the I-.ords of the Treasury— 

* it is five and twenty hundred pounds — but it don’t signify — 

‘ What signifies the effect produced on your Lordship’s mind 

‘ by the evidence against Her M ? The question is not 

‘ whether a conspiracy has been detected, but whether you 
^ will have your step in the Peerage, and save the existing 
‘ ministry or no ? You are pledged to the Catholics, and may 

* vote according to your conscience, if you please. ,The merit 
^ will be great, for you will assuredly neither have the cor- 

* iietcy nor the cadetcy; but what is that to the satisfac- 
^ tion of voting according to conscience i IF you are not un- 
‘ seated before Tuesday next, how do you mean to vote ? which- 
‘ ever way you please ! ' God forbid that any one should inter- 
‘ fere with so sacred a thing as a man’s conscience ; but other 
‘ people have their consciences too, and it is fit we know who 
‘ are our friends before the ballot. ’ Such things are seldom 
said in words ; it is wholly superfluous nine times in ten. A 
niore general, more safe, and more decorous dialect of the 
English language is generally spoken about the purlieus of 
Downing- Street, and Whitehall, and in the lower parts of the 
House of Commons, towards the Bar, where the watchmen are 
stationed on trying occasions. That dialect is quite as expres- 
sive as the broadest of the mother tongue ; it nas a peculiar 
force of expression, indeed, notwithstanding its extreme vague- 
ness, and they who comprehend it, admit its powers to surpass 
any possessed by the most laboured exertions of the mother 
tongue. ‘ Surely you are not going ? Do you know the ques- 
‘ . tion ? Have you heard the reports of this evening ? There 

* are letters from in four hours and a half by express. * 

< The — said D — n me if I suffer it, d— n me ! ” As a 
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‘ f liend) we advise you to stay and vote. We know you are 
‘ with us. Never mind — — . He is no longer trumps. 
‘ How is your third son? Why do you always call at the 

‘ 1 reasury when the Board is sitting ? Have you lately been 

‘ I the city ? ' But there is a language even more safe, more 
general, more decent, hardly articulate, chiefly carried on by 
signs, by winks, by looks, by squeezes of the hand and nods of 
the head — which the initiated well understand, and which thrills 
through the whole of their well-regulated frames. To describe 
it, the assistance of figures would be necessary, for in articulate 
sounds it hardly goes beyond, ^ Well, how are you ? So so. 

* Here we are ! Another, well, let us see ! Oh, very well. 

* Its past twelve. Three o’clock at the latest — certainly not 

* four. Never saw so full a house. Mr says it will 

‘ go by four or five. Lord thinks ten at the outside. 

‘All depends on each vote. To-morrow at one, expect to see 
‘ you certainly. This is really a night ! We carry it to a cer- 

* tainty by fifty, (to one person.) Wc shall be puzzled to find 

‘ a bare majority, (to another.) My good Lord — You beat 
‘ us by twenty at least — so give yourself no more trouble about 
‘ it. For Godsake don’t stir, unless you would drive the * 

* from his . It’s a joke to say we are voting on the Ca- 

‘ tholic question ; no, no — we know what and who we are vot- 
‘ ing about. ’ 

The same things said by other persons, unknown and unac- 
credited, would of course have no sort of effect. It is the quar- 
ter they come from that gives the phrases their sense and their 
weight. But for this very reason, it becomes of no kind of im- 
portance whether the Government, as such, takes part in the 
discussion, or what appearance of neutrality it may think fit to 
put bp. Let it proclaim to all the world that the Irish ques- 
tion is not a Cabinet matter ; that all are at liberty to follow 
their own opinions,- that the Government interferes neither 
for nor against; that the ministers as a body are altogether in- 
different. What signifies all this, when the known organs of 
the Government, the regular agents of the Ministry, the marked 
officers of the Treasury, and the still more notorious tools of all 
work, employed to supply the glaring deficiency of powers con- 
trasted with the overabounding plenty of inauspicious zeal in 
the ostensible limbs of the department, when every one of these 
from the most imbecile to the most effective, is labouring night 
and day, in public and in holes and corners, in the same vocation, 
and everyone eagerly taking the part against which reason, jus- 
tice, policy, principle, alike point? What boots it that the talk 
is of neutrality, while- the deeds are those of hostility, open and 
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covert) to the Catholic cause — covert, not to avoid a detection 
which not even the most puny of the fry of office dreads, but to 
do the base work more eiiectually, which all the tribe have alike 
at heart and in hand ? What avails the comparatively friendly 
voice of Jacob, when Esau is suifered to put forth his savage 
hand and extinguish our hopes with his unrelenting grasp ? As 
long as things are thus carried on, unknown to the mem- 
bers of Government, who favour the righteous cause, or in des- 
pite of their wishes — nay, for the very purpose of thwarting 
their views, undermining their power, and destroying their offi- 
cial existence, no professions of good will on their part, nor any 
exertions they may make in debate, nor any hollow professions 
of neutrality they may extort from their colleagues, will avail 
the Catholic question as a grain of dust in the balance. Tlie 
government that refuses to make the affirmative of the question 
a Cabinet measure, in effect makes the negative a Cabinet mea- 
sure ; if the branch of the Government which wishes well to 
the question is not suffered to prevail, the branch which opposes 
it effectually gains the day. 

We desire most distinctly to be understood, as imputing no 
blame whatever to the liberal part of the Cabinet, in these mo- 
mentous affairs, beyond an unfortunate error of judgment. 
Their conduct hitherto is altogether consistent with honest 
good will towards the Catholic cause ; because, before the late 
calamitous result of the common exertions in that cause, it was 
very far from being demonstrated that the neutrality ascribed 
to the Government was only nominal ; and we entertain the 
most sanguine expectations, that the eyes of those eminent per- 
sons will now be opened to the situation, alike perilous to 
their own honour and the dearest interests of their country, in 
which they would be placed by perseverance in the delusion 
they have hitherto been deceived by. They could not believe 
ip the bad faith by which they were surrounded ; but that is 
not all. A little reflexion must convince them, that no arrange- 
ment ever can produce an effectual neutrality on such a ques- 
tion ; that not to carry it is to be defeated ; that they who de- 
feat their colleagues in Government, make their own will a Go- 
vernment measure; and that on a subject so momentous, a 
divided government is wholly impossible. We have no right— 
the country has no right — to cherish an overruling confidence 
in .any public men ; but we shall be most slow and most sorry 
to distrust the statesmen, to whose enlightened views on this 
great question so much gratitude is due — from whose honest 
zeal in such a cause so much of service and of sacrifice, if need 
bp, U anxiously expected. 
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We have spoken of the weight flung on all occasions Into the 
scale of intolerance by the dispensers of civil patronage. The 
effects wrought in the Church by the distribution of ecclesias- 
tical preferment, are as conspicuous, and hardly less fatal to the 
interests of sound policy. In the current of Court favour, there 
have been ever and anon interruptions and deviations, where 
secular promotion was concerned ; but where the good things of 
the Church, her emoluments, her dignities, and her powers, were 
involved, not one single deviation, or pause, or hesitation, for 
one single instant of time. The word has long since gone 
forth to the uttermost corners of the Establishment. ‘ Be libe- 
‘ ral — and rise not ; be tolerant — and thrive not. As soon shall 
‘ the Dissenter himself rear his mitred head in the Temple, as 
‘ the enemy of the Penal Code, the friend of Ilcligious Liber- 
* ty. ’ We do not aflirtn that this intimate and universal per- 
suasion, this notorious association of proscription with liberality, 
prevents ecclesiastics from holding the sounder doctrines ; but at 
least we may be permitted to suppose, that all who sincerely 
hold the contrary belief, are encouraged and enabled to pro- 
mulgate their errors with extraordinary zeal and signal effect. 
The advocate of the Catholics finds himself, though qualified 
by law to hold clerical preferment, yet excluded from it in fact, 
almost as effectually as the sect, for whom he is exerting him* 
self, is shut out by law ; while the advocate of exclusion enjoys 
a monopoly not only undisturbed by the Catholic, but safe from 
the intrusion of his Protestant antagonist in the controversy. 
We do all manner of justice to the purity of the motives which 
animate the distinguished ecclesiastics whose latest writings lie 
before us ; nevertheless, we cannot help feeling a suspicion, that 
the zeal of the one, naturally warm and sincere as it is, has been 
made to glow with additional fire, by the cheering rays of Epis- 
copal favour in which it has so long basked, peradvenlure, too, 
by the additional fervour communicated from the meridian of 
the Court — while the other, it would seem, has been propor- 
tionably chilled by the long night of cheerless exclusion in 
which sounder and more liberal opinions have doomed their 
votary to wander, and has almost been made weary in well- 
doing. 

The Sermon of Dr Coplcstone, we greatly lament to say, is 
altogether unwwthy of his high reputation ; and every way cal- 
culated to disappoint his numerous and sincere admirers. Who 
could bave thought of living to see a Guy Faux discourse from 
such a quarter ! On the 5th of November, he is pleased to 
make his declaration of mighty doubts and great difficulties ; 
and, to the dismay of all who had fondly imagined that in him 
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the Catholic Question had a friend worthy of ranking with the 
Bathursts, and Kings, and Raines, and Parrs, and Maltbjs, 
he is found — Dr Coplestone is found — he who, as long ago ns 
1809, supported Lord Grenville on this ground, is found, in 
1827» when all the wretched remnant of objections to emancipa- 
tion derived from temporary circumstances, has vanished, and that 
which was ever expedient and iust has become imperiously ne- 
cessary, only able to screw his liberality up to the reluctant and 
stingy admission, that he is ^ not prepared to assert, with I)r 

* Phillpotts, the necessity of the perpetual exclusion of the Cn- 

* tholics ! * We are anxious to draw a veil over a scene, gratify- 
ing only to the misanthrope and the scorner. We turn with sen- 
timents, not agreeable to feel towards such a man, and still moie 
painful to describe, from the charges against the merits of the 
Catholic creed and discipline, paraded, as if now discovered lor 
the first time by some new light, and put forward ostentatiously 
as grounds for new political opinions respecting the treatment 
of their professors. But as men under the ill-omened influence 
apparently at work in this reverend person’s mind, seldom think 
they act to make their own election sure, if they do not level a 
few blows, at parting, against their former coadjutors, we find 
a smart attack, combined indeed with something in the nature 
of an anathema^ against the imtives (forsooth) of 4he libeinl 
party ; and, desirous not to shrink, ourselves, from this visita- 
tion, and willing to give it circulation, as against those distin- 

! pished members, both of the Government and the Opposition, 
or whom it is meant, we willingly insert it here, for the edifi- 
cation of the reader — only seriously assuring him, that, unless a 
fabrication, unprecedented in the annals of literary impostuic, 
has been committed, a forgery more impudent, and far more in- 
credible than that of the Duke of York’s posthumous letter 
the following words form the Peroration of a sermon preached 
in the Cathedral Church of Chester, on the anniversary of (he 
Gunpowder Plot, by Edward Copleston, D. D., still Provost of 
Oiiel, but now Dean of Chester also. 

* If the false estimate I allude to of the difference between t lie 
Protestant and the Romish faith arise from inattention or from ignoi • 
ance, we must pity either the want of information, in matters con- 
cerning which it is so easily to be obtained, or the want of power to 
discriminate between things really so different in their own natuie. 
But if, from any selfish or any worldly motive, this representation is 
ever made— if par/y spirit^ or a l(m of ^opularity^ or a fooUsh desire of 
hAn^ thought Uberd^ or a dread of popish vengeance, or a mean sub* 
iS;^ieDcy to the political views of others — if these or any one of these 
^jQdsiftives possess the heart, and incline it to prevaricate in so sacred a 
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cause, deep indeed is the guilt of that man, and flagrant the kisult 
offered to the Majesty of heaven. But let not any one, as he values 
the honour of God and the peace and salvation of his own soul, let 
him not burden his conscience with a sin so grievous. Let him not 
thus provoke the righteous judgment of God. It is a wilful sacrifice 
of divine truth to worldly feelings and worldly interests. And as the 
Almighty rejected Saul from being king over Israel, when he pre* 
sumed to make religion subordinate to his schemes of policy, so will 
Christ reject those from a share in his kingdom, who are ashamed or 
afraid, under any circumstances, to confess him before men, or who 
think that any object upon earth can be so important as to justify a 
compromise of the pure word of God in order to obtain it. 

*• From this and from all other deadly sins, may God in his mercy 
guard us, to whom, with the Son and the Holy Ghost, be all honour, 
and praise, and glory, and thanksgiving, now, henceforth, and for 
ever ! ' pp. 24^25. 

Gratitude is a feeling which is wont to exercise a powerful 
sway over honourable and generous minds; and the reverend 
author’s recent promotion seems greatly to have touched him. 
In the dedication to his Diocesan, he commemorates the ^ pre- 
‘ ferment graciously bestowed, unsolicited, and wholly unex* 

‘ pected ; ’ and marks his gratitude * to the generous author’ of 
so much mercy — adding, that one of its ^ mo^t pleasing ’ advan* 
tages, * various and important as they are, ’ has been the op- 
portunity it gives of seeing the Biship’s able administration of 
the diocese. Truly, there is somewhat of misplaced modesty 
here. Who had any right to wonder at Dr Copleston’s promo- 
tion to a Deanery, where Dr Bloomfield was a Bishop? Be- 
tween the two men there could be no comparison, except in one 
particular — the bold activity of the latter in all matters further- 
ing the cause of illiberal and intolerant policy. But the sur- 
prise which the former seems to have felt at his own promotion, 
is a striking illustration of our remark upon the effects of that 
uniform course which the patronage of the Church, we might 
add, of the State too, has taken in respect of this important 
controversy. He seems hardly to believe bis senses, when he 
finds a very poor Deanery descending upon one of the most emi- 
nent scholars and divines of the age, because so much learning 
had always been graced by a tolerant spirit, and united with 
sound political opinions. We devoutly hope that any further 
exaltation in the Church may be as unexpected, if the present 
system continues, and that no portion of his political or profes- 
sional life, save the unhappy discourse now before us, which we 
regard as a shade cast, or rather passing over it, may ever form 
a contrast with that which has hitherto redounded so greatly to 
his honour. 
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If in this Sermon there is an attack from sin unexpected 
quarter upon Mr Canning, and, in general, upon the advocates 
of the Catholic Question, the work of Dr Phillpotts more open- 
ly, and in no way taking us by surprise, pursues that line with 
a vehemence characteristic of the true Theologian. He cer- 
tainly has been quite consistent; he has always stoutly deliver- 
ed his sentiments on one side; he has justly acquired the credit 
of being about the ablest of those who espouse that side; and 
he now perseveres in the same course, at a time when the ex- 
pediency of such conduct, for the interests of him who holds if, 
becomes daily more questionable. This praise is due to Dr 
Phillpotts; and differing with him, as it is our lot to do, we 
very cheerfully yield it to him. 

His letter to Mr Canning is written with great spirit ; much 
knowledge of the subject ; often with very considerable felicity 
pf thought and expression. Nor do we think that, with his 
materials, and under the difficulties which press on all who 
maintain these doctrines, he could have done more to harass 
his adversaries, or further his own tenets. But truly the blows 
recoil from Mr Canning, or pass very innocuous over him. 
The attack is brisk ; nay, somewhat intemperate, not to say 
coarse ; but it is harmless. The great expressions of re- 
spect towards its object will not blind the reader, any more 
than Mr Canning, to the virulence with which theologic gall, 
as is usual, flows through these pages. The author avows, 
that should he ever depart from that respect, he would find 
it more difficult to forgive himselfi than Mr Canning would 
to pardon him. This is extremely probable, for that gentle- 
man is not very likely to mind such things. But were he so 
disposed, the departures are neither rare nor inconsiderable ; 
from that lone of entire respect which the Doctor thinks he 
has bit, and hopes he has sustained. We cannot, for example, 
deem the effects of a speech as respectfully described, if they 
are given in a ciuotation from the Paradise Lost, painting the 
‘ dismal universal hiss from innumerable tongues, the sound 
‘ of universal scorn,’ with which Satan’s expectations of* high 

* applause’ w^ere met by his Infernal auditory, (p. S7.) Nor 
is there very profound respect betokened in the account which 
pourtrays a man’s conduct in plain prose, as * the miser- 

* able gradation of big promises and small performances, 

* growing every year smaller, till at last he brought himself 
« not only to give his support to that insult on the common 
« sense of the country, the Bill of 1825, ’ &c. (p. 35.) It some- 
what borders on that familiarity which is said to be the parent 
of contempt, if a writer applies to your conduct a private col- 
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lege anecdote, plainly relating to yourself; and lays the scene 
in a lane, with a waggoner, and makes the subject, your way 
of driving a gig. (40.) Nor is the matter much mended by a 
swift transition from flippant levity to dull abuse, about Ibrget- 
ting ‘ what is due to dignity and honour * — ‘ a strange un- 
‘ accountable fall’ — * submission to the insolent domination 
‘ of demagogues ’ — and ‘ completing the career of ^defection 
‘ and apostasy. ' (41-2.) Indeed the same degree of respect 
pervades this pamphlet, and in one part breaks out in charges 
of disaffection — the never-failing resource of the High Church 
zealots when arguments fail. It is more than hinted in p. 126, 
that Mr Canning is now ‘ one of the prime instigators to in- 
‘ surrection and rebellion.’ But enough of such scurrility, 
which the reverend author seems to have had a presentiment 
could be hurtful only to himself. The distinguished object of it 
can well afford to receive it with disdain. 

The reader, however, will not unnaturally ask what, beside 
the mere lack of argument and love of railing, could have oc- 
casioned it at all ? The Doctor cannot, it seems, find that in 
1825 the bill suiiported by Mr Canning liad the same securities 
with the former measures of 1813 and 1821. He broadly pro- 
nounces that the only security adopted on the later occasion 
was the alteration of the Irish oath of 1793, by changing * and’ 
into ‘or.’ We are most unwilling to use a harsri epithet; 
and we have too often witnessed the bewildering powers of 
controversy over the mental faculties to impute wilful perver- 
sion of the fact, when there is a possibility of accounting for 
error by polemical blindness, else we should find it tasking our 
candour and charity somewhat severely, to believe that the re- 
verend author could have forgotten the important measures 
wdiicli accompanied the Bill of 1825, and, though in the shape 
of distinct Bills, were suffered to keep pace with its progress. 
Of these the Clerical IVing^ as it was termed, contained by far 
the most important security ever yet devised for the Establish- 
ment, both in Church and State, against the possibility of harm 
from Catliolick violence and influence. A hierarchy and a 
clergy supported by the State, never could place any portion of 
its power or endowments in jeopardy ; and ten thousand oaths 
and vetos and commissions, with Secretaries of State at their 
head, and all the other vain trumpery ‘ whicK neither is, nor 
‘ was, nor ever can be, ’ of the least avail, except in the alarm- 
sick fancy of Dr Phillpotts, sink into nollting, whether viewed 
as concessions from the one party, or solid l>enefits to the 
other, compared with the measure, now alas but little likely 
ever to be carried, of making the Romish church in Ireland 
dependent upon the civil Government. 
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^be same charge was adopted by a high law authority in 
the House of Commons, and, almost in the words of the pam- 
phlet, launched there, against the supporters of Sir F. Bur- 
dett’s motion ; but, unsuccessful as it is in the book, its fate 
was &r more deplorable in the debate ; first, because the mo- 
tion in hand was only a general resolution pledging the House 
to take up the subject, and consequently, until it should be ac- 
ceded to, no one could tell what securities might accompany 
the measure ; while in the pamphlet, Dr Phillpotts had at least 
the advantage of attacking the known details of the whole mea- 
sure of 1825. Next, because the Doctor, who wrote the pam- 
phlet, had it all to himself, and was read in the absence of his 
victims, those meek and simple young gentlemen, Messrs Plun- 
kett, Brougham, and Canning; vmereas his Honour, who 
^oke the pamphlet, delivered it in their bodily presence; a 
distinction sufficiently palpable, it is said, to be remembered 
by that eminent magistrate as long as his recollection continues 
—as long at least as his zeal for the Protestant establishment 
endures. Men have even gone so far as to insinuate, that this 
difference of circumstances was more than sufficient to counter- 
vail the advantages bestow'ed upon the spoken pamphlet, by 
the rare solemnity of the emphasis with which it was clothed, 
and the truly impartial smoothness, or, as it might be called, 
flatness, of the language in which the matter was conveyed ; 
and indeed it might be said, the exemplary neutrality observed 
by the argumentation, which left the whole case in the most 
judicial manner possible to the audience, without creating the 
least bias in favour of the side espoused by the Doctor and by 
his Honour. 

It is seldom that a true-bred ecclesiastical combatant rests 
satisfied with words. The day being gone by when the fire and 
the wheel were at their command, they now show a hankering 
after the aids of the fleshly arm, in the welcome shape of pro- 
secutions by the Crown. The Pope’s Encyclkal Letter^ object- 
ing to the distribution of the Scriptures, upon grounds not quite 
so foreign to those of the High Church party in the Bible So- 
ciety controversy, is stigmatized as libellous, and the law offi- 
cers of the Government warned to proceed. This introduces 
an attack, of course, on the Irish Attorney-General, < to ex- 

< pect whose interference would be deemed a little unreason- 
* able* ’ But the Doctor is mainly consoled in his distress by 
thinking, that ^ there is a Secretary for the Home Department 

< who never yet shrunk from the discharge of any public duty,’ 
and ako a * »%cretary to the Lord Lieutenant;’ and he hints, 
tha£^ firoih tibem better things might have been hoped. But 
wkat wonder if we are disappointed, ‘ by the very anomalous 
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^ nature of the policy pursued towards Ireland--by the Me- 
< zentian expedient which hangs about them (the two Secre- 
« taries), some chilling, palsying, deadening weight, to rob 
‘ their native spirit of more than half its energy. ' (p. 69.) The 
aptness of this-classical allusion is singularly striking; perhaps 
unparalleled. Who does not at once picture to himself the old 
plan of tying a living body to a dead, when he is reminded of 
the cruel fate of such lively spirits as Messrs Peel and Gold- 
bourne yoked to the dull, inanimate clods, which were once 
Mr Plunkett and Mr Canning. 

A very smart attack is intended against Mr Canning for hav- 
ing cited the damnatory passages in the Athanasian Creed, as a 
proof that we, as well as the Catholicks, hold the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation. Strange to tell, that doctrine is the corner- 
stone of the Doctor’s intolerance of the Catholicks, and his be- 
lief in the dangers of granting them civil rights. How then 
does he relieve our own church from the like charge, and, by 
consequence, his argument from the imputation of a gross blun- 
der, hardly deserving the name of sophism ? Why, he says, we 
damn men’s souls only for matters of some consequence, while 
the Catholicks do it for trifles ! This is really the sum and 
substance of his answer ; and the like of it, we believe, is hardly 
to be found in the history of any controversy. The passage 
deserves to be extracted, for it is an elaborate one, given with 
no little air of triumph, 

* Sir, the laws of the old Athenian legislator, Draco, were said to 
be written in blood ; for he annexed the penalty of death to every 
offence whatever. Suppose, now, that a citizen of Megara had ob- 
served to a friend at Athens, on the cruelty of this sanguinary code ; 
<< This is a dreadful system of your’s, to put a man to death for 
** stealing a few figs, or breaking into his neighbour’s olive-ground.” 
“ Why, my dear friend,’’ answers the Athenian, “ how can you 
** talk so absurdly ? did not you yourselves hang a man, last week, 

for murder ? ” ’ 

* This, Sir, affords but a very faint illustration of the wisdom of 
putting our use of the Athanasian Creed on a par with the tyrannical 
and intolerant principles of the Church of Rome. That Church, 
among a thousand similar extravagancies, sentences a man to the loss 
of all hope of Christian salvation, who says, that it is contrary to the 
institution of Christ, to mix water mth wine at the holy communion ; 
the Church of England, in the Athanasian Creed, pronounces the 
same of one who impugns the fundamental truths of Christianity ; and 
you are pleased to say, that this deprives us of all right to find fault 
with the exclusive spirit of Rome. 

* As to the Athanasian Creed being ** a human exposition of the 
great mysteries of Christianity, ” you must forgive my telling you, 
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that if you had taken the trouble of acquainting yourself with the na- 
ture of that formulary, you would not have thought it a fit subject of 
sneer or banter. The Athanasian Creed is not an exposition of any 
mysteries } it does not aim at any thing so absurd. But it states the 
fundamental doctrines of the Gospel ; and in respect to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, accompanies the statement with certain distinctions, 
which were rendered necessary by the attempts of Heretics to cor- 
rupt the doctrine itself, by their own daring innovations. It also ac- 
companies its statement with denouncing tlie awful sentence on un- 
believers, which our Lord himself denounced, when he gave to his 
apostles the solemn charge to go and preach the Gospel to every 
creature, he that believeth not shall be damned.** 

« You will perceive, therefore, that the main question respecting 
the Athanasian Creed is, first, whether its doctrines be true; secondly, 
whether they be fundamental. The Church of England holds them 
to be both true and fundamental, and therefore scruples not to re- 
ceive and use the Creed, notwithstanding the strong terms in which 
the danger of unbelief is there set forth. * pp. 91-92. 

The doctrine of Resistance affords another almost equal ex- 
ample of error in argument. Dr Phillpotts boldly and honest- 
ly admits, that * cases may be put when subjects are bound by 
‘ their duty to God, to themselves and their posterity, to rise 
‘ against their lawful sovereign, and assert those rights which 
‘ tyranny would annihilate.^ (p. 121.) But his objection to 
the Catholick doctrine is, that instead of making every indivi- 
dual the judge of the provocation which justifies resistance, and 
the moment when it becomes a duly, it arms the Church with 
this power. Surely the Roman might retort the greater dan- 
ger to all legitimate authority, of making every man the judge 
of the cause which shall entitle him to throw off his allegiance. 

It is amusing to find this reverend Doctor*s test, which would 
satisfy him entirely. It is given as follows, and we verily be- 
lieve would meet with little opposition ; but then it is on mat- 
ters which no State has a right to interfere with. 

* “ I, A B, do declare, in the presence of Almighty God, that I 
** do not hold, nor believe, that it is necessary, in order to their eter- 
“ nal salvation, that his Majesty King George, or any of his liege 
people, being Protestants, be, or shall become, in any way subject 
“ to the Pope, or to any authority of the See of Home : and I do 
“ declare, that I do not hold, nor believe, that the Protestant Church 
of England and Ireland, as by law established, is in such wise he- 
retical, that any of the members thereof are, on that account, ex- 
eluded from the promises of the Gospel, or cut off from Christian 
salvation : and I do faithfully promise and swear, that I will not 
use any power, rigiit, or privilege, which does, or shall, to me be- 
long, for the purpose of destroying, or in any way we^ening the 
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** Protestant Church, and the establishment thereof, as it is now by 
“ law maintained ; So help me God. ” ’ p. 169. 

Now, what man living, or what government, has any right 
to prevent any other man, or sect, from believing that certain 
things are necessary to salvation ? The Papists may be wrong 
in holding that all men will be damned who abjure the Pope; 
but who has any right to punish them for this error, either by 
fire, by penalty, or by exclusion ? Our author, however, 
very frankly tells us in the next page, that if the Catholics do not 
object to his test, he will cease to be satisfied with it himself ! 

< That it would not satisfy the Irish leaders, I am well aware; 

< and, in plain truth, I should have no sort of confidence in any 
^ that would.* (p. 160.) This is at least plainly spoken out; 
and shows that he desires such a test, by way of security, as no 
Catholic will take. In other words, the question being, what 
provision shall we make to render the admission of the C^Uho- 
lies safe for the Establishment? our ingenious divine answers, 
the provision of shutting them out altogether. How, says he, 
shall these pestilent fellows be kept from hurting us after they 
are let into our house ? By keeping them outside the door ! 

There is one view of this question not taken by the Doctor, 
or any of his school- There are six millions of Catholics, and 
they arc determined to have the benefits of the Constitution, 
witliout changing their religion, or pretending to change or 
conceal it — and all your ingenuity and learning certainly will 
never prevail on them to alter this resolution. Can you go on 
then excluding them by majorities of four in the Commons, and 
forty in the Lordj*, in order to gratify the fancies of a few Gran* 
dees and Bishops ? If this be hopeless, would it not be wiser 
and safer to review your policy betimes, and give with a good 
grace what niay satisfy them now, rather than be forced here- 
after to give a great deal more, and possibly not give satisfaction 
after all ? 

The late division is also full of practical instruction to all who 
can be taught upon this subject. Of the Irish members, 91 
voted ; 9 of these are wholly unconnected with Ireland ; and of 
the 82 really Irish members, 54? were for the motion, and only 
28 against it. This speaks volumes. Among other things,* it 
demonstrates, that if the Union, clearly shown to have been ef- 
fected by hopes of emancipation repeatedly held out as its con- 
sequence, had not taken place, this measure would long since 
have been carried by the Irish Parliament- Are we prepared 
for the inference which plainly and closely follows from this 
fact? If we are not, we ought to be- We ought betimes to 
set our house in order; for that inference clearly is, that, but 
for the Union, the Catholics would now be emancipated. 
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Art. XIL Gttslmi Seyfarthi Prof. Lips. Pudimenkt, Hierogbp^ 
pMces: Accedtmt Explicationes Speciminum Hieroglyphicorumj 
Gtossaarivm^ cOque Alphabeta ; cum XXXVI. Tabulis LUhogro- 
phicis. Lipsiae, cioiocccxxv. 4to. 

OiNCE the publication of our Article on Hieroglyphics, we 
^ have received this splendid work of Professor Seyfarth, 
and also Dr Young’s ‘ Letter to Count Pollon, ’ containing, 
‘ Remarks on Mr Peyron’s Account of an Egyptian Papyrus;”* 
and we feel ourselves called upon to take some notice of these 
productions. Seyfarth’s lucubrations appear to have attracted 
considerable attention upon the Continent, particularly in Ger- 
many; and it has been confidently maintained, by a writer 
in the Leipsic Journal, that they demonstrate the utter fallacy 
of the late pretended discoveries in Hieroglyphics. The bold- 
ness of this assertion is rather more indisputable than either 
its modesty or its truth — though we have no doubt that it ex- 
presses the conviction of the ervditissimi of the German Scholars 
and Orientalists — these learned persons having from the first 
manifested a dogged disinclination to admit the soundness of 
the investigations begun in England, and so successfully pursued 
in France. They have never, it would appear, been* able to 
conceive, how the natives of other countries, mere interlopers 
and intruders into the field of obscure and profound learn- 
ing, could really presume to make discoveries where, with 
all their painful and plodding industry, they had found no- 
thing but barrenness ; while the very simplicity and obvious- 
ness'of the principles upon which these discoveries were made, 
have tended to confirm them in their prejudices, and to fortify 
their understandings against the conviction naturally arising 
from the results which have been obtained. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the question at issue is one not of erudition, but evidence, 
of which the German Scholars and Orientalists are not the only 
competent judges ; and in the * Remarks ’ of our learned and 
ingenious countryman, we have another ‘ confirmation, strong 
‘ as proofs of Holy Writ,’ of the soundness as well as the im- 
portance of the original discovery. It is really no easy matter 
to conceive, how a principle can hefalse^ whicn leads to results 
that are tme^ and confirmed by history, f 


* Memorie di Torino, xxxi. 1826. 

j- The conflicting results at which both ancient and modem writers 
had arrived, might well stagger the general reader, and seduce him 
iato utter scepticism as to the possibility of ever deciphering the sculp- 
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Seyfarth is professedly a mere expounder of the doctrines of 
Spohn, now and very candidly admits his obligations 

to the work of that distinguished scholar {De Lingua et LiU. 
Vet. Aegypt)^ not merely for the theory proposed, but for the 
greater part of the materials by which it is illustrated. ^ Quod 

* sibi videtur hie libellus rationem tradere, oua hieroglyphica 

* scripta legenda sint ; id cujus nomine adscrioi debeat, tacere, 
^ raaxime impium et invidiosum esset. Scilicet Spohnius, vir 

* immortalis merit!, omnia praeparavit, quae ducunt ad intelli- 
^ gentiam etiam hieroglyphicorum. Quodsi concessum ei fuis* 
‘ set, per^ere in vita, quam in^ressus erat, plura Aegyptiorum 

< scripta inspicere, perlegere, inter se comparare, quod mihi 
^ contigit, non potuisset, sed debuisset leges etiam invenire, 

< quibus hieroglyphica scriptura constat. ,Quae quum ita sint, 
^ vdim hae schedae accipiantar^ tamqmm placUa Spohnii, vel 

* tamquam fructus, qui ex segete ejus prodierunt, quern in- 
‘ stauratorem literarum Aegyptiacarum veneramur. ’ * We 
give our author full credit for the honesty of this avowal, 
as well as for the methodical distinctness with which he has 


turcs and writings of ancient Egypt : But if he keeps steadily in view 
the plain and decisive test, mentioned in the text, he will at once per- 
ceive that, prior to the researches of Dr Young, nothing deserving the 
name of investigation had been attempted, and that one bold or fanciful 
conjecture was merely displaced by another still more extravagant. Ac- 
cording to Horus Apollo, these mysterious writings contained obscure in- 
dications of ‘ things sacred and profane ; ’ according to Clemens Alex- 
andrinus and Plutarch, moral sentences ; ’ according to Hermapion, as 
quoted by Ammianus Marcellinus, ‘ the praises of kings ; ’ according to 
Kircher, ^ cabbalistical, metaphysical, and theosophistical dogmas ; ’ ac- 
cording to Pluche, matter connected with ^ meteorology, astronomy, and 
the division of time ; ' according to Denon, ‘ the rules of husbandry ; * 
according to the author of the book De V etude des HieroglypJijeSy ^a ver- 
sion of the Psalms of David ; ’ according to Spohn, — God knows what ! 
It was surely high time, that the subject should cither be abandoned as 
liopeless, or that conjectm-e and extravagance should at length give place 
to reason and common sense. 

^ ♦ Rud. Hierogl. Introd. § 2. — rlu a Note to the following section, the 
author sayi, * Porro integras inscriptiones demotiazs primus (Spohnius) 
‘ interpretatus esi, * But of this bold assertion no proof whatever is pro- 
duced ; and we shall speedily show, that, even were the allegation cor- 
lect, Spohn’s system is so completely and fundamentally erroneous, not 
to say visionary, that a question of priority cannot possibly arise, as be- 
tween him and Dr Young. In truth, there is no tangible principle of 
interpretation laid down in any other system but that of Dr Young, aa 
enlaiged and extended by M. Champollion. 
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stated the opinions and doctrines of his master ; and we are 
convinced that those who take an interest in Egyptian Litera- 
tare» can hardly fail to be pleased with the beautiful lithographic 
tables which adorn his work. But here our praise must stop. 
The theory invented by Spohn, and expounded by Seyfarth, 
proceeds upon an erroneous assumption, involves in its expli- 
cation the greatest absurdities, and can never lead to any true 
result. Let us see how this is to be made out. 

The fundamental principles of this theory are these; 1. That 
the Hieroglyphic Language is a sacred dialect;^ and, 2. That 
the Hieroglyphic Characters are not letters^ but symbols of let- 
ters. f . 

1. In support of the first of these propositions, no proof 
whatever is adduced#- ‘ E verho dialecti, quo linguam hiero- 
* glyphicani veteres insigniverunt, satis clariim est, ' says our 
author, * hanc neque convenisse cum vulgari, neque diversam 
‘ plane fuisse a Coptica. DilFert autem dialectus sacra a Cop- 
‘ tica, partim demeidis seu verbis^ partim leglbus grammaUcis. 
‘ Inter dialectum autem Sacram atque Profanam veterem Aegyp- 
‘ ti omnia intersunt, quibus dtjfcrt reccMior oratio a veteri^ nationis 
‘ cujusquc migis siMmle artlam et Uterarum himanitale eruditae. * 
According to this definitioji, the language of Chaucer ought to 
be denominated the ‘ sacred dialect ^ of English, as contradis- 
tinguished from the profane jargon now in use ; and a similar 
honour is due to the antiquated phraseology of our venerable 
countryman Gawin Douglas. But our author has forgotten 
that the Coptic is the old Egyptian, written in characters 
borrowed from the Greek, and partly from the demotic; 
and that, although the remains of several dialects of that lan- 
guage are still extant, it is impossible to say which is the most 
ancient. The hieroglyphic inscriptions, executed so late as 
the reign of Antoninus, are rcacl into the very same lan- 
guage as those which belong to the age of Sesostris. J Nor 


* ITiis notion is founded on a statement of Manetho, quoted by 
Syncelliis {Chronogr, p. 4-0, Pai*is, 1652) ; rm h 

Tf) yti xttutvuv (piirt, SiecMtcru xeet 

xt^x^eCKTfiita-fitvejy v9fc rev xr^etreu Epjieev, xxt fcirct rev 

xetrtexXtcrfAev he mi ^iee><wrcv iiq Tifi' EXX'nyi^et UpAtytiy, x, t. X, 

f The real author of this fancy is Cosmas Indicopleustes, a writer on 
Geography, ot* the sixth century, who gravely reports that Moses leaimed 
h^eyXv(ptxc6y fMtXXev h (rvu^eXx Cosnwgrnp. p. 161. 

J A lewed countryman of Prof. Seyfarth’s, Dr Siclder, is clearly of 
opiniony and wrote a book to prove, that the language concealed under 
tlie Hieroglyphics is Hebrew, or one at least composed of the different 
Semitic Dialects. 
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is this at all remarkable or extraordinary ; for in the East^ 
language, like every thing else, is immutable. 

2. But the main pillar of the theory, if it may be so called^ 
is the second proposition, viz. that the Hieroglyphic characters 
are not ktters^ but symbols of letters. Now, with all his skill in 
resolving perplexities, CEdipus himself, we think, might have 
been fairly nonplussed to expound this oracle. A letter is a 
character, or, if you will, a symbol, representing either an ele- 
mentary sound, or the simplest combination of elementary 
sounds. But what are we to understand by the symbol of a 
symbol ? Let us not, however, despair. Contrary to the usual 
practice of his countrymen, Seyfarth labours to make liimself 
intelligible ; and we are determined to understand him. His 
doctrine, then, or rather that of his master Spohn, is shortly 
and simply this ; 

He admits that in every country, Egypt not excepted, the 
first attempt towards writing consisted in a rude delineation of 
material or physical objects ; that, from the difficulty and in- 
convenience of this practice, men were soon led to abridge 
these delineations by putting, per symcdochen^ a part for the 
whole ; that as this pictorial tachygraphy was incapable of repre- 
senting changes of relations, and qualities, or the passions and 
sentiments of living creatures, it soon came to be enriched with 
symbols strictly so called, that is, with arbitrary marks or charac- 
ters employed to represent those ideas which have no visible ar- 
chetypes in nature \ that, in the progress of time, all traces of 
connexion between the sign and the thing signified would be 
lost, and the characters, being applied to the spoken language, 
would become the representatives of words, or portions of 
words, as among the Chinese at this day; and, finally, that 
from accident or the happy contrivance of a master-mind, 
some of these known characters would be employed and ap- 
propriated to represent the elementary sounds of the spoken 
language, — in other words, an alphabet would be invented, and 
introduced. But he contends, that the Egyptians had passed 
through all these different stages before they began to fabricate 
those mystical characters which have vexed the learned of so 
many ages ; and that, among them, alphabetical signs, instead 
of being the offspring of picture writing, either in its simple 
or abbreviated form, are in reality its parent, at least as far as 
Hieroglyphics are concerned. 

According to Spohn and his expounder, the Egyptians, as 
well as the Greeks, received letters from Phoenicia ; * but if we 


* ‘ At demonstrari etiani potest Aegyptios literas accepisse a Phoc- 
‘ nicibus, ’ p. 15, n. 40. The author, however, has not vouchsafed u* 
VOL. XLV. NO. *90. M m 
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are to credit these authorities, they made a most extraordinary 
use of this invaluable present. Instead of attempting to simplify 
or improve the invention, they did exactly the reverse ; and 
almost immediately commenced embellishing, varying, and add- 
ing prodigiously to the number of these elementary characters, 
as fancy or caprice might dictate. ^ Licult cuivis calamo, cui- 
^ vis cestro, variare hieroglyphica, ’ says Seyfarth ; but how 
these arbitary variations could be rendered intelligible to any 
but the scribe, painter, or sculptor who executed them, he does 
not condescend to explain. The three kinds of Hieroglyphics, 
now perfectly distinguished, are, however, the results, as it 
would seem, of this strange propensity. Clemens Alexandrinus 
informs us, that those who were educated among the Egyptians, 
learned three sorts of writing ; firstly, the epist olographic or de- 
motic; secondly, the hieratic \ and, lastly, the hieroglyphic.^ 
Now Spohn and his disciple take it for granted that the 
order of instruction here indicated is also the order of inven-’ 
tion ; and, therefore, they lay it down, that the demotic is the 
basis on which the whole superstructure has been reared; — 
in other words, that the hieratic has been generated by va- 
riations on the demotic, and the hieroglyphic by variations 
on the hieratic ; — all which variations are not lellcrs, but 
wvfifioXet symhols of letters. Taking our author’s as- 

sumption, therefore, that the original alphabetic characters were 


any demonstration, hut contoulod liirasolf udtii a rofevcnce to Zoep^a (Dc 
Usuet Grig- Ob. 550.), who, unfortunately for him, proves dislinell)'. 
that the invention <»f letters is due to the Ej^yptians. See, particulinly- 
Plato in Phileb. p. 157. ae in Phned. p. 213, ; Cieero J)e. Nat. Dear. 1. 
iii. c. 22. ; Pliny, 1. vii. c. 50 ; Arnohius, 1. iv. p. 1 35 ; Diodorus Siculus, 
p. 14; Sanchoniatlio apud Kuseh. Praejjar. PraiigA. c. 0. p. 31 ; 
Plutairh, Sympos, 1. ix. qua*st. 3. p. 73S ; Also .lahlonski Pantheon 
Aegypt. 1. v- c. 5. p. 1 (i 1 . et seqq. and Zoega Pe, Oh, p. 475. 

^ In the Appendix of the work under review, there is a veiy learned 
criticism, by Prof. Weiske of Leipsic, on tJie celebrated passage referred 
to in the text ; and, in regard to tlie peipl(?xing ru irT6tx,uetf we 

observe he remarks — ‘ At si noster (Clemens) ru cir6ij(fi7eb initia^ 

* les voluissot esse verbi enjusque literasy hand dul)ie rot? vel 

^ Uceo^eZ addidissct. ’ The Professor himself, resting upon the 

authority of Aristotle’s definition of Art. Poet. c. 20. 

tuf im (pofvn it^icc/^BTOi„.ff’vysrii)y is inclined to render them ‘ simplicissi- 
mos sanosy qui literis expriinuiitiir,’ which does not differ so widely as 
he imagines from the vei-sion of Lctronne. Upon a reconsideration of 
the passage, we think it after all not very improbable that v^eiree, 
may mean tcc ^(AXetdroerx — 1% itx Kei^uoit ho- 

(fmrtivTic. 
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five-and-t*mnty in number,— and supposing, also with biro, that 
each of these underwent thirty variations, in order to constitute 
the total amount of demotic characters — that these underwent an 
equal number to form the hieratic, and these again an equal 
number to produce the hieroglyphic ; — then we shall have the 
very moderate allowance of 25 x 30 x 30 x 30=675,000 ‘ sym* 
‘ hols of letters, * * or 27,000 variations of every one of the 25 
original characters ! This is the author’s own calculation ; and 
we defy the most ingenious critic on earth to give a more con- 
clusive demonstration of the utter extravagance and folly of the 
system he maintains, in opposition to Young and ChampoIIion* 
Having expounded the general principles of the theory of 
Spohn, our author next proceeds to classify the Hieroglyphics : 
and these he divides into Emphonic^ Symphonic^ and Aphonic. 

1. The Emphonic are those, which ‘ suo ambitu integram literam 
‘ hieraticam pluresve describunt ; ’ and which * sistuntur pro 

* situ literarum in iis latcntium, ct ratione rcrum, quas signifi- 

* cant.’ They are susceptible of transposition, variation, and 
abridgment, and may be affected by defective or superfluous 
writing, permutation of vowels or consonants, and by conjunction. 

2. The Symphonic ai’e those ‘quae nonnisi cum aliis, sive singulis 
‘ sive pluribus, elementa verborum vcl literas exprimunt;’ that 
is, a sort of literal enclitic ‘ symbols ’ significative only in com- 
bination with cmphonics. They arc of hieratic origin, but oc- 
cur more frequently in the hieroglyphic than in the hieratic 
characters; and arc affected by permutation, position, order, 
conjunction, omission, and sejunction. 3. The Aphonic ‘diversa 
‘ sunt a literis, magisqiie ad picturam quam scribendi artem 


f Bruce (^Travels, he. vol. i. p. 135), Zoegu {De Orig. ct Usu Ob. 
p. 457), and Cliampollion (Precisy ike. p. 2G7, 2G8), have resp(*otively 
given approximate eoiiipiitations of the numbers of I lieroglj'ijliics. From 
a somewhat superficial survey of the tem])les and other edifices of Egypt, 
Bruce reckons only 514 ; from a careful examination of the ohelisks at 
Rome, and of some nionuinonts preserved in the Mustiums of Italy, Zoega 
makes out 958 ; while from a painful analysis of all the inscriptions that 
have been coj)ied into the Description de VEgyptCy and other works, 
Charnpollion evolves 864. By talving the mean of the two last compu- 
tations, 01*911, we shall probably make a close approximation to the 
truth. If to tliis, then, be added the known hieratic characters (which 
are immediately derived from the hieroglyphic), and the Icnown demotic 
cliaracters (which are immediately derived from the hiemtic), wc shall 
find that the total number of characters in the three different kinds of 
Egj^ptian writing do not exceed, if in truth they amount to, 1200 ; — a 
palti*y number, wc admit, when compared witli the 675,000 ‘ symbols of 
‘ letters * required by the theory of Seyfarth and Spohu. 

M m 2 
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* referri debent; ’ that is, they represent, directly or metaphori- 
cally, not ^ letters’ but ideas; and are, therefore, divided into 
mimetic ipsae rerum imagines’), tropic quae imagine aliena 
‘ rerum notiones exprimunt ’), and allcgwic quae alia, quam 
‘ quae proximo signjficentur, innuunt. ') And this is all the 
information which the learned Professor of Leipsic has voudi- 
safed us in regard to the system which, it is said, enabled Spohn 
to interpret entire demotic inscriptions, and to achieve other 
marvels in this marvellous region I 

With regard to the plates which accompany the text, they 
are constructed on a principle which we do not profess to com- 
prehend ; unless, indeed, it was the author’s design to involve 
the subject in inextricable mystery and confusion. Upon 
this supposition, they are masterpieces in their way. The or- 
der of the Hieroglyphics on the monuments is totally disregard- 
ed : they are disposed or rather huddled together in the most 
arbitrary manner ; and the only conclusion which can be de- 
duced from them is, that the Prof. Lips, knew nothing at all 
about the matter. It is true, he has favoured us with some 
scraps of translation ; but notwithstanding the parade of the 
Chaldaic Letters, these are either downright nonsense, or, 
where they disclose a glimpse of meaning, it has been filched 
from Champollion. Take an example. Champollion renders 
a certain hieroglyphic text thus : ^ Soutien de I’Egypt, dicu fils 

* d’un dieu, soutien de I’Egypte Horus, maiiifeste ou engendr^ 

* par ou de Osiris, engendre de Isis deesse, ’ — a legend, be it 
observed, the meaning of which is determined by irresistible evi- 
dence. According to the Prof. Lips., however, it means — 

* Venias age, Isisl venias age, Aegyptiorum generator in Aegyp- 
‘ turn ’ or * Venias age, Isis venias age, Aegypti generator 
‘ in Aegyptuni generator.’ It is evident that this is a mere mys- 
tification of Champollion’s version, § with an absurdity peculiar 
to itself, namely^ calling Isis a God, But without wasting more 
words on a theory, the bare statement of which is a sufficient 


J Seyfarth contends, that the readings of Champollion cannot be ge- 
nuine, because, in the hieroglyphic spelling of proper names, sometimes 
one vowel is omitted, and sometimes another. But he forgets that this 
is the practice of almost all Oriental languages ; that systematic accuracy 
was not to be expected in writing foreign names and words ; tliat the 
workmen employed in sculpturing the hieroglyphs were probably igno- 
rant of the language to which these names belonged ; and that their na- 
tural impulse must have been to abridge their labour as far as they pos- 
sibly' could. Further, he forgets that, according to his own system, no 
two persons would write the same word in the same way, or in the same 
sM of characters ! 
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refutation, we proceed to give some account of Dr Young's 
‘ Letter to Count Pollon, ' in which will be found evidence not 
less remarkable than conclusive in support of the discoveries 
treated of at large in our article Hieroglyphics. But here a 
little previous history is necessary, to put the reader in full 
- possession of the facts. 

In the year 18S0 or 1821, a person of the name of Casati 
arrived at Paris, bringing with him a parcel of Egyptian Ma- 
nuscripts, among which M. Champollion discovered one which, 
in its preamble, bore a considerable resemblance to the encho- 
rial text of the pillar of Rosetta. As this was the first time 
that any intelligible characters of the enchorial form had been 
found among the numerous manuscripts and inscriptions exa- 
mined, the observation of Champollion excited considerable in- 
terest : and Dr Young, having procured a transcript of this im- 
portant papyrus, immediately proceeded, with his accustomed 
ardour, to decipher and translate it. But while he was engaged 
in this difficult and laborious task — in which, by his unaided exer- 
tions, he had made considerable progress — George Francis 
Grey, Esq. of University College, Oxford, returned also from his 
travels in the East, bringing with him several fine specimens of 
writing and drawing on papyrus, which he had purchased from 
an Arab at Thebes, in January 1820. Fortunately for the cause 
ol’ ICgyptian Literature, Mr Cirey instantly })ut these manuscripts 
into the hands of Dr Young, calling his attention, in particu- 
lar, to two which were in a state of high preservation, and con- 
tained some Greek characters, apparently written in a pretty 
legible hand. Upon a closer inspection, however, it turned out 
that one of these, the ‘ Antigraph of an Egyptian Deed, ' was 
altogether in Greek ; wliile in the other, and in two more of 
the same kind, the ‘ Registry' was in Greek, and the ‘ Agree- 
‘ ment, ’ or body of the Deed, in the Enchorial character. 

Without a moment’s delay. Dr Young proceeded to examine 
that which was in Greek only ; and, to his inexpressible sur- 
prise and delight, discovered that it vras a Translation of the En- 
chorial Manuscript of Casati. * I could scarcely believe, ' says 
he, ‘ that I was awake, and in my sober senses, when I ob- 
‘ served among the names of the witnesses, Antimachus, An- 
‘ TiGENES, and, a few lines further back, Portis ApoUonii ,. . I 

* found that its beginning was, “ A copy of an Egyptian writ- 

* ing ; ” and I proceeded to ascertain, that there were the 
‘ same number of names, intervening between the Greek and 
‘ Egyptian signatures, that I had identified, and that the same 
^ number followed the last of them ; and the whole number of 
‘ witnesses appeared to be sixteen in each. The last para- 
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graph of the Greek also began with the w’ords, Copy of the 
‘ Kegistry, ” &c. I could not therefore but conclude, that a 
‘ very extraordinary chance had brought into my possession a 
‘ document, which was not very likely, in the first place, ever 
‘ to have existed, still less to have been preserved uninjured 
* through a period of near 2000 years : but that this very ex- 
‘ traordinary translation should have been brought safely to 
‘ Europe, to England, and to me . . * this combination would, 

‘ in other times, liave been considered as affording ample evi- 
‘ dence of my having become an Egyptian sorcerer. * Trans- 
lations of the Greek Autigraph, of the Egyptian Original of 
Casati, and of the three otlier Deeds of Mr Grey, are given in 
the * Discoveries in Hierogl. Litr. ’ pp. 69-83. 

But a still more marvellous coincidence connected with the 
revival of Egyptian Literature yet remains to be told. Exclu- 
sive of the Greek Antigraph — which relates to a sale of 
part of the collections and offerings made from time to time 
on account of a certain number of Mummies — Mr Grey’s 
Collection contained a second papyrus of considerably greater 
magnitude, on wliich were engrossed the three Egyptian 
Deeds or Conveyances just mentioned, with separate registries 
on the margin, written in very legible Greek. In the hope 
of making some further progress in the study of Egyp- 
tian, Dr Young had, a few months ago, resumed the exami- 
nation of these Enchorial Conveyances, and, among other 
things, had observed tlio agreement of the numbers in the re- 
gistries and in the EgY})tian text; but while he was thus occu- 
pied, M. Per ron’s f account and translation of an Egyptian 
Pa})yriis in tlie lb)yal Library at 4^11^11, made its appearance, 
and proved to be the record of a lawsuit, in which reference is 
made to thrte distinct title-deeds or conveyances. The follow- 
ing is an abstract (taken from Dr Young’s ‘ Letter ’) of this 
most singular and invaluable document. 

The record begins with a date: ‘ Jn the year LIV, tlie 22d 
‘ of Atliyr, atDiospolis. Before Heraclides, one of the Captains 
‘ of the body guard, the commander of the lYrithebaic Nome, 
® and chief ollicer of tlie customs ; in the presence also of Po- 
‘ lemo, a captain of tlie guard ; Heraclides, of the same rank, 
• and Gymnasiarch ; Apollonius, the son of Apollonius, and 
^ Hermogenes, as his friends ; Pancrates, a lieutenant ; Coma- 


* Discoveries in Hierogl, Lit. p. 57, 58. 

f IM. Ainedeus Peyrou is Professor of Oriental Ltanguages at Turin, 
and is Itnown to Civilians as the leanied editor of Fragments of the Tlieo- 
dosian Code, from a palimpsest MS. in the Athenajum of the Hoyal Li- 
brary of Turin. 4lo. 1824. 
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^ nuSf a general, son of Ammonias a colonist, and several 

* others. 

‘ There appeared Hermias the son of Ptolemy, of the Om- 
‘ bitic Nome, as Plaintiff^ against the Cholchytae J of the place, 

* Horus, and Psciiclionsis, and Chonapres, and their family. * 

‘ A Memorial was read, which had been addressed to Her- 
‘ mias, Strategus, or commander-in-chief and governor of the 
‘ Nome ; ' in which the plaintiff, Hermias, accuses the Chol- 
chytm, and mentions a former memorial addressed to Deme- 
trius, the Epislratogus or high commander, in the preceding 
year, and which had been referred by Hermias the Strategus 
to the judgment of Heraclides. The cause having been plead- 
ed by Philocles for Hermias, and by Dinon for the Cholchytae, 
Heraclides sums up the evidence, discusses the arguments on 
both sides, and finally gives judgment for the defendants. 

The claim of Hermias seems to have been founded on an as- 
sertion of property, only supported by an admission on the part 
of Lobais or Lubais, one of the vendors of the house, that she 
had never had any right or title to the tenement in question. 
He had maintained in tlic memorial (p. 1.) that his ancestors 
had held possessions in Diospolis throughout their lives ; that 
the defendants, whose proper habitation was confined to the 
Momnoaia, where their ancestors had resided, knowing that he 
had been induced by the troubles of the times to change his re- 
sidence, had seized upon his house, which w^as situated in the 
south-webtorii part of Diospolis, to the north of the course or 
parade, leading to the canal of the great goddess Juno, and 
to the south of the course leading to tiie temple of Ceres, the 
walls of which were left standing (p. 2.); that when they had 
repaired it they continued to occupy it . . . and not content with 
simple occupation, they had received into it Dead Bodies, not 
considering the penalties to which they became liable, from 
tlieir proximity to the courses or parades of the great goddesses 
Juno and Ceres, which would be equally polluted by the corpses 
and those who had charge of them. 

The Cholchyta', on the other hand, allege, first, that Her- 
mias had already been nonsuited in a similar action brought on 
the same grounds ; and secondly, that they had been in pos- 
session of the house for many generations, — in support of which 
averment they produced their Egyptian title-deeds^ translated 
into Greek. Om of these was dated in the month of Pachon, 


j; The Cholchytae were so called ‘ ab involvisndo oadavere, * to use 
the words of M. Poyron ; and Dr Young ing<?ni()usly ronjectures the 
word to he a derivative of Dciiom or JoLU, to dicss, to jmt on. 
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the xxvuith of Philometor, in which Teephibi?, the father of 
Psenchonsis, one of the defbtulanis, and of Chonopres, bought 
of Elecis and Lobais, and Ibaeais, and Senerieus, and £rieu«, 
and Senosorphibis, and Sisois, otherwise called Erieus, (in all 
seven vendors,) oecopedic or house cubits of the southern 
part of ten ‘ cubits’ of unproductive ground which they possess- 
ed. By the secoml deed, Asos, the father of the defendants 
Nechutes and Asos, and a younger NechuteSy and their sister 
Nechulhis, bought of the same persons 2^ cubits in the same 
year and month. A third deed, of the year xxxv of the same Phil- 
ometor, and in the month Mesore, attests the sale of a fourth 
part of the said house, being 3j cubits, to Pechy tes, the father of 
the others, Panas, and Patus, and Pasemis, and Arpehemis, and 
Senamunis, by Ammonius and Zbendetis, to whom it belonged. 
The duties of these transactions had also been paid into the 
office for the purchase of the tribute; and the parties had 
held undisturbed possession for 37 years. Some passages of 
the * Benevolent Edict ’ were also cited, in which it is decreed, 
that such persons as had for a length of time been in possession 
of property should be continued in possession even though they 
were unable to produce the titles by which it was originally ac- 
quired. 

It was added by Dinon, that since the plaintiff’s father had 
left Diospolis, at the time of the troubles under Epiphanes, his 
departure must have taken place 88 years prior to the institu- 
tion of the suit; (for adding to the' 24? years of Epiphanes, 35 of 
Philometor, and 29 of Evergetes, we have 88 years,*) — a period 
much too remote to allow of the present controversy ; that 
Hermias had produced no document in support of his claim, 
except a fraudulent sentence obtained by collusion with Lobais, 
w ho had no interest in defending the action ; that with respect 
to the removal of the embalmcrs to the Memnonia, the subject 
w’as wholly foreign to the question, as Horus and his colleagues 
were not enibalmcrs but dressers; that on popular festivals and 
other sacred days, it was their business to bring sand or ashes, and 
to strew iherew'ith the temple of Ammon and that of Juno ; and 
that, besides, in the annual processions, when Ammon passes 
over to the Memnonia, it was their privilege to be the leaders 
of the ceremony, to act as Cholchytae, and to be rewarded ac- 
cordingly. 

Such is an abstract of this most extrordinary monument — the 
substance and tenor of which is full of interest and curiosity. 
Into this, however, we cannot afford to enter— and hasten 


Dit»cuveri«s in Kiev. Lit. p. 143. 
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therefore to say, that if the reader will turn to the three Con- 
veyances of Mr Grey, of which Dr Young has given transla- 
tions, f he will find — to his astonishment — that they are the 
actual Title-deeds mentioned in the abridgment of the record 
now before him ! Mr Peyron, indeed, has only identified 
two of them, — the purchasers mentioned in the registry of 
the third, being Ammonius and Psenaimmis, instead of Ammo- 
nius and Zbendetis or Zlbenaetis ; but we agree with Dr 
Young in thinking that Zbendetis or Zthenaetis had two names 
as well as Sisois or Spois, who is also called Ericus; for the 
date of the deed coincides perfectly with the record, as well as 
all the rest of the names, and the measures. 

It really docs, therefore, seem that the age of miracles is not 
yet past. While Dr Young was occupied in studying the En- 
chorial Papyrus of Casati, the first Greek MS. of Mr Grey, 
the ‘ Antigraph of an Egyptian deed,’ arrived as if by magic, 
and proved to be a translaiim of the former ; and, lately, when 
lie had been accidentally led to resume the consideration of the 
Egyptian Deeds of Mr Grey, the record of a law^-suit founded 
upon, and expressly referring to these very Deeds, came unex- 
pectedly from Turin, and offered a precise confirmation of the 
date which the Doctor had before assigned, from the Egyptian 
text, to the first deed, — affording also an exact description of the 
very spots of grounds to which the three conveyances relate. 
It would be an utter waste of time to say one word of the irre- 
sistible evidence which these extraordinary coincidences supply 
in confirmation of the original discovery. He who can with- 
stand it is beyond the roach of conviction, and must be left to 
his prejudices. When Professor Seyfarth resumes his enchorial 
studies, we recommend it to his grave consideration. 


Discoveries in Hier. Lit. p, 76, 83. 
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Jolinstone’s Pul)lic. E<lucation in France. 8vo. Gs. Gd. boards. 

De Glaneur IVaiieais par Semonim. 12mo* 4s. boards. 

Host's Greek Grammar. 8vo. I2s. boards. 

Ewiiu»;’s Gr(»ek and Enjrlish Lexicon. 8vo. 1/. Is. boards. 

Gre(dx Grammar. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Dr Enc'stley's English Grammar, improved. 12mo. 3s. sheep. 

Gr.ocR \i’iiv. 

.Make Brun's Geography. A’^ol. AT. Part 1. (h^asteru Europe.) 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

History. 

Graham’s United States of North Americn. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. 
hoards. 

Turner’s Henry the Eighth, 2d edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 1 /. Gs. boards. 
Clark(*’s Vestigia Anglicana. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. boards. 

IVlajor’s Questions on Milford’s Greece. 8vo. 9s. boards. 
Horticulture. 

T.a Gasea’s Ilortus Siccus Londinoiisis. Folio. 1/. sewed. 

Hooker and Gierille’s Plates of herns. Folio. Plain, 1/. 5s. ; cold, 2L 28. 

Law. 

Coventry’s Mortgage Precedents. Koyal 8vo. I/. 11s. 6 d. boards. 
Morgan’s (Rev. H. D.) Doctrine and Law of Adultery. 2 vols. 8vo. 
XL IQs. boards. 

Matthews on Presumptive Evidence. Royal 8vo. 19s. boards. 
Cornish on the Doctrine of Remainders. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

The Code Napoleon. Royal 8vo. 1/. Is. boards. 

Law of Elxtures by Amos and Feitird. 8vo. 18s. boards. 
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Stewart’s Practice of Conveyancing. Royal 8vo. 1/. Is, hoards. 
Watson’s Office of SlicriiF. Bvo. ISs. boards. 

Manual for Passing Public and Private Bills. 

Perkin’s Conveyancing. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Baraes on the Law of Real Property. Svo. 10s. boards. 

Levvin’s Summary of the I^aw of Settlement. 12mo. 12s. boards. 

St^dirian on Real and Personal Property. Svo. Lis. boards. 

Longs Reflections on the Laws of England. Svo. 7s. 6d. Iwianls. 
Coventry on the Title to Land tlirougli Inclosure Acts. Svo. Gs. 
boards. 

Mathematics. 

Keitfi’s Geometry, 3d Edition. Bvo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Galbraith’s Mathematical and Astronomical Tables. Svo. 9s. boards. 

Medicine, Surgery, and Anatomy. 

Appendix to Bell on the Nerves. Svo. 58. boards. 

W^allace on Moxa. Svo. 8s. boards. 

Roget/s Lecture on Physiology. Svo. Is. 6d. boards. 

Tyrell’s Lecture on Anatomy. Svo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

Knight on Insanity. Svo. 78. Gd. boai'da. 

Levison on the Teeth and Gums. Svo. 5s. boards. 

Porter’s on Larynx and Trachiea. Bvo. 

Alcock on Chlorus(?ts. Svo. 78, !>oards. 

Hawkins on Rheumatism. Svo. 5s. boards. 

Amesbury’s Syllabus of Lectures on Fmctnres. Svo. 128. boards. 
Mayo’s Outlines of Human Physiology. Bvo. 14s. boards. 

Rydge’s Veterinary Surgeon’s Vade Mecum. Svo. lOs. Gd. boards. 
Andrew’s on Strictures. Sv’o. 9s. boards. 

Allan’s System of Surgery, Vol. 3. Part 2. Svo. 10s. Gd. boards. 
Tliomas on the Digestive Organs. Svo. 8s. boards. 

Robertson’s Conversations on Anatomy. 12mo. 6s. boai'ds. 

Edinburgh Medical Journal, No. XCI. Gs. 

M I sc ELLA N ECUS. 

Tmnsalpino Memoirs, 2 vols. 12ino. 15 h. boards, 

Tl>e Vallies, or Scenes from Secluded Life. 2 vols. 12mo. lOs. 
hoards. 

Odd Volume. 3d. Edition, post Svo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

Tales of Welch Society and Scenery. 2 vols. 12ino. 18s. hoards. 
Stories of Chivalry and Romance. 12ino. 6s. hoards. 

King’s Interest Tables, 5 per cent. 7th edition. Svo. 1/. lls. 6d. 
boards. 

Rhode’s Yorkshire Scenery. Svo, ISs. boards ; 4 to, India proofs, 
If. 4fS. boards. 

Gutteridge’s Stereonometry. 12mo. lOs. boards. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register (Index to) from 1758 to 1819. Svo. 
If. 4s. boai*ds. 

Tlie Gondola, by H. S. Van Dyk. Royal 12mo. Ss. Gd. boai'ds. 
BoroncRs Minutoli’s Recollections of Egypt. Svo. Gs, boards. 

Eiu'ope in Miniature, a Geographical Aiiiiisement. 158. in case. 

2 
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Head-Pieces and Tail-Pieces. 12mo. Gs. boards. 

Main tenon’s Correspondence. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. IGs. boards. 
Snodgi*asB’8 Narrative of the Burmese War. 8vo. 1 2s. boai*ds. 
Poetry and Poets, by Ryan, 3 vols. foolscap. 1/. 48. boards. 
Cosinorama, a View of the Costnines, &c. of all Nations. 12mo. 
plain, 9 h. ; coloured, lOs. 6d. half-bound. 

The linglisli Book of Fortune. 18ino. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Les Natchez. 3 vols. foolscap. French, 18s. sewed ; Englisli, IL 48. 
boards. 

Segur’s Memoirs. 3 vols. 8vo. French, 10s. Gd. sewed; English, 
12s. boards. 

Book of Spirits, with three coloured Plates. 8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. 
Fortunate Employ. 18mo. 2s. Gd. boards. 

Present State of Colombia, by an Officer. 8vo. lOs. Gd. hoards. 
Confessions of an Old Bachelor. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

Arived Gyllenstenia, a Tale from the German of Vander Velde. 2 
vols. post 8vo. IGs. boards. 

'J'ales of a Pilgrim. 8vo. lOs. Gd. boards. 

High Price of Bread. 8vo. Gs. boards. 

Moreau’s British Navy. Olilong folio. 2L 2s. sewed. 

Holland Tide, or Munster Popular Tales. Royal 12nio. 8 b. 6d. 
boards. 

Three Months in Ireland. 8s. Gd. boards. 

Southey’s War. Vol. II. 4to. 21, lOs. boards. 

Torrens on the Corn I’rade. 4th edition. 8vo. 14s. boards. 
Sketches of Persia. 3 vols. post 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Napoleon in the other World. 8vo. French, lOs. Gd. sewed; Eng- 
lish, J2s. boards. 

JolJiiFes Letters from Greece. 8vo. lOs. Gd. boards. 

Knight and Runiley’s Crests. Imperial 4to. 30 plates. 1/. 10s.; 
proofs, India, 21, 12s. Gd. boards. 

Scenes and OccuiTences in Albany and Caffre Land. 8vo. 6s. bds. 
Searle s Analysis of Dr Baixy’s Memoir. 8vo. 4s. boards. 

The Golden-headed Cane. Post 8vo. 8s. Gd. boards. 

Hood 8 Nationjil Tales. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. Is. boards. 

The Living and the Dead. Post 8vo. lOs. Gd. boards. 

Vagaries in Quest of tlie Wild and the Whimsical. 8vo. Ts. boards. 
Voarino’s Calisthciiic Exercises. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

The System, a Tale of the West Indies. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Butler’s Reminiscences. Vol. II. 8vo. 9s. Gd. boards. 

Sketches in Ireland. Post 8vo. 10. Gd. boards. 

Tevon’s Sptematic Morality. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. Is. boards. 
Shackleton’s Wool Dealer’s Calculator. 12ino. Ts. boards. 

Feame’s Anti-Tooke. Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

American Sketches, 12mo. 10s. boards. 

Anderson’s Prize Essay. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Natural History. 

Mantell s FoBsils of Tilgate Forest. 4to. 21, Ids. boards. 
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Appendix to Parry’s Second Voyage. 4to. 1/. 1 Is. 6d. boards. 

Ingpen’s Instructions for Collecting and Preserving British Insects. 
ISmo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Novels and Romances. 

Opie’s Illustmtions of Lying. 3d edition. 2 vols. 12mo. lOs. Od. 
boards. 

Dame Rebecca Berry, or Scenes in the Reign of Charles IT. 3 vols. 
12ino. 18s. boards. 

Seer of Tiviotdale. By Louisa Stanhope. 4 vols. 12mo. I A 4s. 
boards. 

Ti-uclvhdiorough Hall. 3 vols. post 8vo. lA 8s. Od. boards. 

Elijsabeth De Bnicc. 3 vols. ])ost 8vo. lA lls. 6d. boards. 

Wolfe of Badonoch. 3 vols. 12ino. lA 4s. boards. 

Alma Mater. 2 vols. post 8vo. IBs. boards. 

(lerrnan Romance. 4 vols. post. 8vo. lA Ids. boanls. 

Sir Roland. By Author of Castle Baynard. 4 vols. 1 2rno. 1 A 2s. 
boards. 

Vivian Grey. Vol. III. to V. Post 8vo. lA lls. Od. hoards. 

The Zenana, or a Newab’s Leisure Hours. 3 \'oIs. 12nio. I A L, 
boards. 

Falkland. Post 8vo. 9s. Gd. boards. 

Richmond, or Scemes in the Life of a Bo\v-8tr<‘ct Ofliicer. 3 voK\ 
post 8 VO. lA IBs. Gd. boards. 

Poetry and Me sic. 

Tlie Golden Violet, and other Poems, by Iv. E. L. Foolscap. lOs. Gd. 
boards. 

Alma and Brione, a Poem, Cantos I. and IT. 8vo. Gs. Gd. boards. 

The Poetical Works of L. £. L. 3 vols. Foolscap. lA IJs, Gd, 
boards. 

The Poetry of Milton’s Prose. 1 2ino. 5s. Gd, boards. 

Logier’s System of the Science of IMusic. Post 4to. 2A 2s. boards. 

The Poetical Souvenir, by K. and G. R. Dixon. Crown 8vo. 43 
wood-cuts. 10s. Gd. boards. 

Johnstone’s Specimens of Sacred and Serious Poetry. 10s. Gd. bds. 

Longmore’s War of the Isles, 8vo. 10s. Gd. Imperial 8vo. 14s. 
boards. 

Last Canto of Childe Harold, by Lamartini. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. bds. 

Dyce’s Specimens of Britisli Poetesses. Post 8vo. lOs. Gd. boards. 

Wallenstein, a Poem. 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. biiards. 

Jubal, a Dramatic Poem. Crown Bvo. 8s. })oards. 

Barton’s Willow’s 'Pale, and other Poems. 12mo. 6s. Gd. boards. 

Neele’s Poems. 2 vols. foolsca]) Bvo. 12s. boards. 

Swan’s Idolatry. 12mo. 68. Gd. boards. 

Crockford House, and the Rhymer in Rome. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. bds. 

Politics. - 

Parliamentary Review, 1826 and 1826. Royal Bvo. Each 78. Gd. 
boards* 

Abstmets, 182G. Royal Bvo. lA lOs. boards. 

9 
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Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. H. Royal 8vo. 1/. lls. Cd. 
boards. 

Letter to a Political Economist. Crown 8vo. 4s. boards. 

Maltbus’s Definitions in Political Economy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
TlIEOLOfiY. 

Arnanld’s Modem Jesuits, translated by Lopap^e. .12mo. Gs. boards. 
The Pastors Sketch-Book. By Bedford. 12rno. 5s. boards. 

The Insb Pulpit. 8vo. 10s. Gd. boards, 
llowlett on the I.iiturgy. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Spencer’s (Archdeacon) Sermons. 8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

\"aux’s Bam]>ton L<'ctures for 1826. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Sister’s (lift, CoJiversalioiis on Sacred Subjects, l^ost 12mo. .'is. Gd. 

boards, 

Mendbam’s Ind(»xes of the Church of Pome. 8vo. 7s, boards, 
Braclley’s Parochial Sermons. 8vo. 10s. Gd. hoards, 
bry on tlie Book of ,]ob. 8vo, 12.s. boards. 

Belfi*ap:e on tlie l)uti(*s of the Ap^ed. ]2nio. 8s. hoards*. 

Horne’s Analysis of His Introdin'tion. J2ino. 9s. bojinbi, 
Chevallier's llulseau Lectures, 182G. Svo. 12s. boards. 

Warloii’s Death-Bed Scenes. 2 vols. Svo. 1/. 4 s. hoards. 

Soaines’s lieforinutioii, Vol. 3. Svo. iSs. hoards. 

D’Oyley’s Sermons. Svo. 12s. boards. 

Nolan’s Expectations of tlie Assyrians. Svo. 10s. boards. 

Benson’s Plans of Scjrinons. 3 vols, Hvo. 1/. 15s. boards. 

Kainsdi'n’s Sermons. Hvo. 9s. boards. 

Spaldinpf on Feelings in Beligion. By Evans, Hvo. 8s. hoards. 
Essay on the lividonces of C’liristianity. Hvo. 9s. hoards. 

A View of Inspiration, I'omprehendinp;* the Nature and Distinctions of 
the Spiritual (lifts and Ollices of the ^Vpostolic Age. By Ak*xander 
M‘Leod. 

Wai'ing’s Sacred Melodies. Royal IHino. 3s. cloth. 

The Crucible, or Christian Self- Examiner, IHino, ,5s, Gd. hoards. 
Howard's Sermons, J2nio. .5s. boards. 

(5-ombie’s ly|)ical Discourses. Hvo. 19s, Gd. boards. 

(Irinfield on 1 liiman Redemption. Hvo. 1 2s. boards. 

Shepherd on an External Universe. 12nio. 8s. boards. 

Sumneu-’s Sermons on the Festivals. Svo. 1 Os. Gd, boards, 

Dallas’s Twelve Sermons. ]2u]o. 3s. Gd. boards. 

Gilpin’s (.Joshua) Sermons. Hvo. 9s. boards. 

Coombes on Jteligious Controversy. Svo, 12s. boards. 

Rev. Dr Kenney’s Tracts and Documents, 8vo. 9s. Gd. boards. 
Coojier’s Vindication of his Letter to a Clergyman. Svo. boards. 
Aird’a Religious Characteristics. Foolscap Svo. Gs. boards. 

Kilout’s Sermons before the National Schools. l2mo. .5s. Gd. boards. 
VoAYGES AND TrAVRLS. 

Weddell’s Voyage to the Antarctic Sea. Second Edition. Svo. 1 8s. 
boards. 
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Smith's Notes on a Tour in Denmark. Svo. 12s. boards. 

Keppel's Journey from India to England, in 1824. 4to, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; 
2 vols. Svo, 1/. 48. boards. 

King’s Voyages to Austmlia. 2 vols. Svo. 1/. IGs. boards. 
Buckingham’s Mesopotamia. 4to. 3/. 13s. Gd. boards. 

Voyage of H. M. S. Blonde to the Sandwich Isles. 4to. 2/. 2s. 
boards. 

Brooke’s Winter in Lapland and Sweden. 4to. 3/. 3s. boai'ds. 
Webb’s Tour on the Rhine, in Switzerland, and Italy, in 1S22 and 
1S23. 2 vols. Svo. ISs. boards. 

Thompson’s Travels and Adventures in Southern Africa ; with Plates. 
4to. 3/. 13s. Gd. boards. 

Personal Narrative of Adventures in the Peninsula, during the War. 
Crown Svo. 9s. Gd. boards. 
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Airirs Boleyny zeal with which Proteatante and Catholica dispute 
specting her history and character, 821 — and even her person, 322— 
curious ancient verses respecting 323* 

AsiiJdjaisMny remarks upon it and the Rolliad, 19. 

Assurance of LiveSy early sdentific investigations on that sulject, 487— 
Continental Companies of the present day, 488 — Life Assurance does 
not flourish in America, 490 — its origin and progress in this country, 
490-4 — an abundant crop of new Companies produced by the rage 
for Joint-Stock establishments, 494— general observsEtions, 495— not 
the interest of the public to urge a reaction of the rates of Assur- 
ance, 495-508 — important diflerence in the former and present prac- 
tice, as it regards the duration of the lives insured, 498 — great want 
of science in the Managers of many of the existing Companies, 505— 
peculiar advantages presented by the Mixed Proprietary Companiesi 
509-511 — the most respectable of them particukuized, 512. 

Auveryne, the rocks of, undoubtedly of volcanic origin, 315. 

B 

Battle, preparation for, well described, 372— solemn reflections occa- 
sioned by a view of the slain, 371— touching account of the obsequies 
of an unfortunate soldier, 377. 

Bladmshurg, the action of, considered, 370. 

Blatie Kuppe, the mountain of that name geologically considered, 318. 

Brandy and Geneva, high duties upon, 170— attended with a great re- 
duction of the revenue, 171— stimulus they have given to illicit im- 
portation, 172. 

Brazil, a separate administmtion, with the title of a kingdom, bestowed 
on it, 205— its progress to independence, 206— its independence re- 
cognised by treaty, 211-13. 

Bossuet, his Funeral Sermons tire our patience, 152 — his panegyrics still 
more offensive to correct taste, 154— his Sermon sur VImpenitenee 
Finale, one of his best, 163. 
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Hivck 

JBourdahm, his greatest glory to have left tlie supremacy of Massillon 
in dispute, 16d«-a passage from him on hypocrisy, ib. — appeals, with 
great effect, to the terrors of his audience, 166 — not chargeable with 
Bossuet's extravagances in treating of the Mysteiies, 167 — ^generally 
independent, and the first, in point of time, of the great French preach- 
ers, 168. 

Sorffittf his character, 283. 

jBtirkcy his secession from the Whigs, 25. 

C 

Canary Islands^ their geological character, 308. 

Canada Timber^ reduction of the existing duty upon it, proposed, 458. 

Canning^ Mr^ his first introduction into public life, 29. 

Catholic Qnestiofiy baseness and tergiversation respecting it, 423 — folly 
of opposing it up to the last moment, 425-433 — altogether distinct 
from the conduct of the Ca,tholic leaders, 426 — nothing asked for the 
Catholics but what is allowed to the Dissenters, 429 — the Catholic 
laws obsolete, 430 — history falsified by the representations of the Pi'o- 
testaiits, 431 — inconsistency of the Legislatm-e, 432— absurdity of 
believing that the Catholic Question will be set to rest by the conver- 

, sion of the Catholics, 436 — expeiisivcness of persecution, 437 — they 
ask only for eligibility, 438 — ^the argument of divided allegiance has 
only an appearance of weight, 439 — the divei’sity of religious opinions 
not so great as is pretended, 444 — advice to the different opponents 
of this Question, 445 — late defeat of this Question in the House of 
Commons, proves the neutrality of Government to be only nominal, 
513-18. 

Clemens Alcxandrimusy his account of the different methods of writing, 
employed by the Egyptians, 101 — his testimony reconsidered, 532. 

Codes of LaWy recently formed in the Netherlands, 481, 

Collusiony revenue officers convicted of, 173. 

Combe, Mr, his Letter to the supposed author of the Article on Phreno- 
logy, 248 — no pretext for his assertion, that the testimony of the Uc- 
viewer is at variance with opinions formerly delivered by him, 250 — 
his allegation respecting the case of a Welshman repelled, 251 — his 
pamphlet written with much acuteness, but sophistical and evasive, 
252. 

Comedies, all our first-rate, die productions of very young men, 5 — ^no 
^writers have injured the Comedy of England so deeply as Congreve 
and Sheridan, 278. 

Common Laav, Courts of, their dependence upon the Court of Chancery 
highly injurious, 476-9. 

Conveyancing y the mystery of the law, 472. 

Cpplestone, Dr, his Sermon preached November 5th, unworthy of his 
high reputation, 519. 

C&rtes Portuguese, regulations of that of Lamego, 223 — renewed by tliat 
of 1641, a regular succession of these assemblies, 229-81, 

Cottier Sykein, injurious effects of, in Irel^d, 52. 
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Cottages, a tax bn, payalile by the proprietor of die laiid, reconunended, 
73* 

Counsel for Prisoners^ petition on that subject, 74* — a warning which 
the Legislature cannot neglect, 75 — suspected that many innocent 
persons arc found guilty, 76. 

Country Gattleman, his geometrical theory of the British Government, 
190 — sample of his reasonings and declamations, 192— -writes in a 
praise-worthy spirit, 1 94«. 

Court of Chancery^ summaiy of its account with the Bank during the 
last century, 466 — a commission appointed to make inquiries respect- 

ing it, 467 — ^their Report proposes only palliatives, 469 notice of 

Lord Redesdale s pamphlet on this subject, 470. 

D 

DramOi its object the exhibition of the human character, 278. 

PutieSy moderate, advantages of, 169. 


R 

East India Company^ no reason to suppose that the condition of India 
would have been improved, had this Company been annihilated in 
1784, 358 — would lose little by the abolition of its commercial mo- 
nopoly, 350 — had sustained a loss on the whole of its commercial 
concerns from 1793 to 1815, 360 — its trade not prosecuted to any 
considerable extent, 362 — advantage of emancipating the trade with 
India from the existing restrictions, 364. 

Egypty ancient, a subject of inexhaustible interest, 96. 

Enngrationy how affected by the Passage Acts of 1803 and 1823, OI- 
OS. 

English Government, the most extravagant tlie world ever saw, 428. 

Equitable Assurance Society, its constitution and history, 492 — fate of 
many contemporary Societies, 502. 

Etna, liigh antiquity of that volcano, 311. 

Euganean Hills, minutely described by Strange, 319, 

Eyfel District, its volcanic nature established, 317. 

F 

Felmy, persons accused of, ought to have the power of selecting coun- 
sel, 78 — two capital eiTors in the criminal codes of feudal Europe, 79 
an absurd argument advanced in the Honourable House, 80 — the as- 
sertion absurd that the Judge is counsel for the prisoner, 81 — no na- 
tion in the world, except the English, who have refused to prisoners 
the benefit of counsel, 84 — civil and criminal cases compai’ed, 86-9 — 
singular caprice of the law, 90— cases of felony and treason compared, 
91 — answer to the objection of time, 93. 

Florence, its state in the earlier part of the fourteenth century, 265* 

Free Traders from Great Britain to India, statement of the total value 
of the merchandise exported by them from 1815-22, 363 — nothing 

N n 2 
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iii the habits pf the natives to prevent the mdefinite increase of this 
trade, 367. 


G 

Geology^ the youngest of the physical sciences, 295— no department of 
it more interesting thaii that which relates to volcanoes, 296. 

Grover^ Mr, a considerable portion of cleverness and dramatic power in 
his play of Anne Boleyn, 328 — two scenes from it, 329—30 — more 
than hinted by him that the coincidence between himself and Mr Mil- 
man was not accidental, 331. 


H 

HieroglyphicSj their invention facilitated by the classifications, tropes, 
&c. which prevail in oral language, 100 — testimonies of Herodotus 
and Clemens Alexandrinus, 101— the Kuriologic method considered, 
102-4 — Greek and Roman authors chiefly stmck witli symbolic cha- 
racters, 105 — the cabalistical reveries of Kircher, 106 — did not im- 
pose on Bishop Warburton, 107 — ^theories of La Pluchc and others, 
107-8— discoveries which have succeeded, 108-11 — Dr Youngs re- 
searches, 113-20 — disingenuity of M. Champollion, 121 — his good 
fortune in discovering a new monument, 122 — a hieroglyphic alphabet 
constructed by him, 123-25 — and applied to decipher the proper 
names on the Egyptian edifices, 125-27 — Mr Salts discoveries, 128 
-33— M. Champollion's Precis du Systevfus Uiiroglypkiquei &c., a 
work of the highest value, 133 — application of his phonetic alphabet 
to grammatical forms, 135 — and proper names, 137-141 — use of 
phonetic signs traced to a remote antiquity, 141-44 — synoptical view 
of the elements of hieroglyphic writing, 144 — Seyfarth’s work on tliis 
subject, 528 — a mere exposition of the doctriiles of Spohii, 529 — ])ro- 
eee<ls upon an erroneous assumption, and involves the greatest absur- 
dities, 530 — classification of Hieroglyphics acconling to this theory, 
633 —the readings of M. Champollion vindicated, 534 — extraordinary 
coincidences connected with the revival of Egyptian literature, 535-8 
irresistible evidence supplied by them, 539. 

Holy AUiancey virtually dissolved by tlie death of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, 237. 

HMmphrty^Sy Mr, his work on the state of the English Laws entitles 
him to the gmtitude of his coimtry, 474. 

I 

Indkty Os^c^tions of a surplus revenue from that country fallacious, 340 
-5— tbO remittal of i^cii a revenue to England stigmatized by < Mr 
BOrke and others ’ as unjbst, 346 — the commercial monopoly of the 
East India Company incompatible with the good government of the 
p^ple of India, 365— th^ surplus revenues of India capable of being 
rb£lized in E^land without it, 366 — the remittances from India on 
of individuals, not an iniportant article in the revenue of Eng- 
land, 368. 
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Ireland^ population of, excessire, 49 — wretchedness of llie people, d9«— 
a change of system indispensable, 51 — and of paramonnt'Unpoltance 
to the people of Britain, 53 — emigration from, recommended on a 
very Iwge scale, 57 — British possessions in North America capable of 
providing for any number, 57-60 — expense considered, 60.^6 — ar- 
guments against employing money in casual charity admirably stated 
by the Bishop of Limerick, 67— how money to be expended on nmi* 
gration might be most advantageously raised, 68-71 — measures to bo 
adopted for checking the excessive increase of population, 71-73. 

Irish labourersy influx of, into Liverpool and Glasgow, &c. 55. 

Italy, distinguished from the neighbouring countries by the importance 
which the population of the towns eai-ly acqufred, 262— by tlie develop- 
ment of free opinions, 263 — and by the cultivation of literature, 266 — 
knowledge and public prosperity attained their meridian in the age of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, 268 — ingenuity the point of honour, 271— 
difference in this respect between them and their neighbours, 272— 
character of the Italian statesman, 274-6 — the whole aspect of Italian 
politics changed by the invasion of Cliailes the Eighth, 282. 


J 

Jury, trial by, the most powerful engine ever devised to secure the po- 
pularity of a goveniment, 460 — ^remarks on Mr Peels bill, 461. 

Justice, importance of its proper administration to the tranquillity of a 
nation, 458 — expensiveness of our Courts of Justice a distinguishing 
evil, 46 1 — the legal estahlishmeiit continued upon too small a scale, 
462— efficiency of the Judges not sufficiently provided for, 462-5. 

K 

Kinys Message respecting the aifairs of Portugal, and the discussion of 
it in both Houses, 246. 

Kmwledge, inveighed against as leading to infidelity, 193 — ^good effects 
manifestly produced by its diffusion, 195 — a SocicJty established for 
tliat purpose, 197— its projected publication of elementary treatises, 
198. 


L 

lamegoy Cortes of, curious narrative of its proceedings, 222-5. 

Legal Irntru/nmiis, their language and composition a disgrace to the 
country, 471. 

Limerick, treaty of, its violation a case of Kvviiidling, 432. 

Liiidsay, Dr, a steady and enlightened friend of civil and religious liber- 
ty, 194. 

M 

Machiavelli, no name in literaiy history so gonerally odious, 259— hi$ 
character, 276 — not entitled to a very high place as a poet, 277— his 
Comedies reviewed, 277—81 — his Novel of Belphegor pleasantly told, 
281— his political correspondence highly amusing and mstmetive, 
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SSd^-4iis scheme for remedying the misfortunes of his country, 285L 
— >his books on the art of wai* written with the view of vindicating it, 

‘ 286 — and a most able and interesting work, 288 — account of the 
Prince and the Discourses in Livy, 288-93 — his Life of Castruccio 

’ Castracani has atti-acted a much greater share of public attention tlian 
it deseiTes, 293 — his history not the fruit of much industry or re- 
search, 294 — the memory of Machiavelli hateful to the new masters 

- of Italy, 295. 

Mandragola^ the comedy of that name by Machiavelli, 277-80 — the 
verses interspersed in it the most spirited and correct of all that. 
Machiavelli has written, 280. 

Massillon^ his style masculine, 157 — the famous passage in his sermon, 
Sur les JSim, eulogized by Voltaire, 159 — the passage examined and 
translated, 159-62 — notice of his discourse Sur r Impenitence finale^ 
and upon death, 163. 

Major Moody^ appointed a Commissioner to report the condition of cap- 
tured negroes, 384 — his report characterized, 386 — his first principle, 
that there exists between the White and Blac k races an instinctive 
aversion, considered, 387-94 — absurdity of Ins remarks on the influ- 
ence of the sexual passion, 391-94 — his second principle, that the 
inhabitants of the Torrid Zone can he induced to labour only by 
necessity, if admitted, would not vindicate slavery, 395 — case of the 
libemted Africans who were placed in lortola, 395, 405 — incon- 
sistency of the Major s alignments, 398 — inexpediency of the coercive 
system, 401 — case of the native Indians within the Tropics similar to 
that of the Gypsey race, 405 — that of the Maroons of Surinam e-x- 
plaiiied by the iiisecurily of their settlements, 406 — strictly analo- 
gous to that of the old Scottish peasantry, 408 — the case of Hayti 
greatly relied on by Major Moody, 409 — his proofs refute each other, 
410 — supposing the llaytians to be coerc^ed, no inference can be 
drawn from it, 411 — their industry depresse^d by the necessity of 
keeping up large establishments, 412 — causes of the diminution of 
their sugar and coffee trade, 414 — Major Moody utterly ignoiaiit of 
the habits of labourers in the Temperate Zone, 416 — case of tjie free 
negi'oes who emigrated to Ha}i,i considered, 417-20 — the extermi- 
nating tendency of the coercive system, 421. 

Mercenariesy the practice of employing them in ancient Greece, 268 — 
and in Italy, 270 — their operations languid and indecisive, 271. 

Migvely Do/iy his true policy in the present circumstances of Portugal, 
234. 

'Milmariy Mr, his tragedy of Anne Boleyn begins with a theological 
song, 333 — abounds with beauties both of language and thought, 334 
— ^Bcene between Gardiner and a Jesuit, 335 — between Henry and 
Anne, 337 — the speech of Anne Boleyn on landing at the Tower, 
338 — too labourad, 339. 

‘Montesquieu, his writing compared with Machiavelli s, 291. 

Moore, Mr, hitherto most known for the least valuable of his talents, 1 
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--4iis life of Slieridan the best historical notice yet published of the 
events of our own times^ 2 — hb temperate and satisfactory vindica- 
tion of that work in the Preface to the fifth edition^ 43 — haa occa- 

^ sionally indulged too much in the use of figurative language, 48. 

N 

New Orleans^ the situation of, described, 373— -expedition against it 
under the conduct of Sir A. Cochrane and General Keane, 374-81— 

• agitated feelings of the soldiers after their final defeat, 380. 

Norths Lardy remarks upon the coalition between him and Mr Fox, 16. 

K 

o 

Opiniony a vice condemned by it produces a pernicious effect on the 
whole cliaracter, 273. ' 

P 

Panegyrical Discaiirsesy flattery and display inseparable from them, 164. 

Pascaly acute observations by bim on inatbematical genius, 482 — exem- 
plified in Mr Babbjige s work on Assurance, 483-86. 

PedrOy Emijcror of Brazil, recognised as heir to tbe crown of Portugal, 
2 1 2 — abdicates it in favour of his daughter Donna Maria, 220 — whe- 
tbar by tbe laws of Portugal he bad power to regulate the affairs of 
that kingdom, 221-29. 

Phleg reran JieldSy Homers idea of them illustrated, 310. 

Phretwlogify Note to the Article on, in No. 88, 248. 

Phillpotsy Dry bis Letter to Mr Canning, written with gi’oat spirit, but 
with some scurrility, 522 — his defence of the Athautisian creed, 525— 
an equal example of error in argument afforded by the doctrine of Re- 
sistance, 526 — a view of the question not taken by the Doctor, 527. 

Pt(f, Mr, his war policy, 27. 

PlautiiSy his Casina imitated in theCelizia of Ma(*.hiavelli, 281. 

Porlngaly peculiar impoilance of its aflairs at the present moment, 199 
had no place in the political system of Europe before 1580, 202 — how 
affected by the war against imiversal monarchy, 204 — revolution of 
1820, 206 — overthrown, yet a free government promised to the na- 
tion, 207 — plan of a constitutional charter formed, but not promulgat- 
ed, 208 — tbe king issues a proclamation for restoring the ancient con- 
stitution of the monai'chy, 209 — succession to the crown on the death 
of John VI., how situated, 213-18 — expedience of establishing a re- 
presentative constitution at that time 219 — ^lieads of the constitution 
of 1826, 231-34 — represented by its adversaries as tlie fruit of Eng- 
lish intrigue, 236— England bound by a series of treaties to defend 
Portugal, 238-42 — even against disguised warfare, 242-5. 

Prerogativey last expiring effects of the principle of governing by, 18. 

Princcy the celebrated treatise of that name by Machiavelli not to be 
read without horror and amazement, 260 — yet few writings exhibit 
HO much elevation of sentiment, 261— explanation of the mystery to 
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be eeught in the. state of moral feeling among the Italians of these 
time8> 369-76-— that work and the Discourses on Livy indicate a 
healthfol constitution of the understanding, 289— the errors in them 
such as a writer so situated could scarcely avoid, ib. comparison be- 

tween them and the Spirit of Laws, 291 — ^they derive a peculiar inte- 
rest from the earnestness which he manifests when he touches on the 
calamities of his native land, 292. 

Prkey Ihy contributed largely to the science of Life Assurance, 491. 

PulpU Etoqumce^ generally speaking, turns very peculiar advantages te 
a very moderate account 147 — some of these said to be rather draw- 
backs than benefits, 149 — admits the resources of worldly rhetoric, 
150 — extraordinaiy effects produced by it, 151. 


R 

Beading^ the education of the people to be chiefly accomplished by it, 
197. 

MeeiprocUy Act, clamour against it altogether destitute of foundation, 
446 — the change in our navigation laws forced upon us by necessity, 
448 — not fii-st proposed by Mr Huskisson, 449— history of the es- 
tablishment of this system with Prussia, 450 — required by the inte- 
rests of the manufacturers, 451— the late decline in our commerce not 
occasioned by it, 455. 

Regency, memorable debates upon it, 22. 

Revolution in France, Mr Moore’s view of it, 25 — distinction between 
it and our Revolution in 1688, 27. 

Rockingham administration, constitution and fete of, 1^. 

Ryotwar setdement, introduced into tlie presidency of Madras under tlie 
superintendence of Sir Thomas Munro, 354 — remarks on it by Mr 
Tucker, 355 — and by Mr. Fullerton, 356 — extraordinary statement 
made by Sir Thomas Monro, 357. 


8 

School for Scandal, remaiks on its moral tendency, 8 — great changes 
k received in its progress through die hands of its autlior, 9. 

Sermons, of Bossuet, Massillon, and Bourdaloue, 152-68. 

Sforza Francis, contrasted witli our Henry the Fifth, 272. 

Sheridan, die extraordinary labour with which his good things were pre- 
pared, 7— his unfinished plays and poems, 10-14 — his first appear- 
ances in Parliament, 15 — ^his speedies on the impeachment of Mr 
Hastings, 20— his secession from the Whigs, 42 — alleged gift of 
4000/. to him by his Majesty, 46,— the neglect which he experienced 
in his last sickness, spoken of wi^ too great asperity, 46. 

Shipping, British and Foreign frequenting our ports, official statement 
of, 45^no nation can build and man ships cheaper than ourselves, 
456. 

Slave Trade, its abolition recommended to the Poituguese Cortes, 235. 

West Indian* 
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Sodom and Oomorrah, interesting speculations on tlieir deetnictlon, 313. 
SvbaUem^ author of, his Narrative of the British Campaign at Wasbing- 
Km and New Orleans characterized, 369. 

T 

Tragedy^ what ite language ought to be, according to Aristotle, 33*1. 
Trachyte^ its minerologi^ characters minutely described by Dr Dau- 
beny, 319. 

Trap-rocksy their igneous origin pretty generally allowed, 305. 

Treason and Sedition BiUsy era of, 30. 

Turnery Mry dwells with romantic fondness upon the loves of Henry the 
Eighth, 323. 


V 

Volcanic phemmenay accurately investigated by Dr Daubeny, 297 — il- 
lustrative of the origin of the trap-rocks, 298 — plan of Dr D.'s work, 
298 — ^the action of volcanoes ascribed by the earlier writers on Geo- 
logy, to the intiainniation of beds of coal, &c. 299 — theory of unoxy- 
dize<l bases, 300 — volcanic products derived from some of the older 
rock formations, S01~enormous quantity of matter ejected by vol- 
canic agency, 302 — manner in which the writer may fiiul access to the 
indaminable bases, 303 — the phenomena attending eruptions, such as 
must necessarily follow, 304 — earthquakes derived from the same 
cause, 305 — igneous origin of granite and trap, 306-8 — ^prodigious 
force of volcanic action, 319. 


W 

Wallaccy Mry thanked by the ship-owners and merchants of London for 
tin? changes effected by him in the Navigation Laws, 447. 

West Indian Slavery, laws passed respecting it since May 1823, 175 — 
measures of the Jamaica Legislature, characterized by tlie Duke of 
Manchester as of very trifling importance, 176 — nothing done by the 
Barbadoes legislature, 177-80 — ^whether provision has been made for 
the religious instniction of the slaves, by any of the lesser settlements, 
180 — nothing done any where to facilitate the admission of slave evi- 
dence, 181 — little to encourage marriage, 183 — nothing to facilitate 
manumissions, 184 — whether any thing to prevent the separation of 
slaves, or to entitle them to acquire property, ib. — and what to miti- 
gate or regulate punishments, 185 — that nothing in short has been 
done or will be done, 187 — the proceedings in Parliament last ses- 
sion disappointed the expectations of the country, 189. 

WemeTy his services to Geology latterly too much depreciated, 306. 

WhigSy connection between them and the heir-apparent, 18 — the charge 
of trimming, inconsistency and timidity, brought against them, repelled, 
33^7 — the position that they are at present weak and unpopular, 
considered, 37-41. 

Windham^ Mr^ his conversion to tiie side of the mimstry, 29. 
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jZnu/dndetBf agents employed by the government of India to collect the^ 
revenue, — a variety of plans respecting them, proposed by tihe 

English on obtaining possession of Bengal, 348 — their rights ought 
noj to have been made hereditary, 350 — amount of the payment to 
be made to Government so exorbitant as to be ruinous to all parties^ 
351 — no considerable improvement can take place under such a sys- 
tem, 352. 


END OF VOLUME FOUTY-FIFTU. 


No, XCL will be jnMished in June. 


Mnted by J. Hiitrhiton, 
ibrthvlhiirsof D. Willhon. 








